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PREFADE 


The Shakespeare Club, — ' many millions strong ’ as Christopher 
North says, — is made up of readers of Shakespeare and studsnts of 
Shakespeare. All are readers, and some at times students. When 
reading Shakespeare, we resign ourselves to the mighty current, and 
let it bear us along whithersoever it will ; we see no^oals, heed no 
rocks, need no pilot. "Whether spoken from rude boards or printed 
in homely form, the words are Shakespeare’s, the hour is his, and a 
thought of texts is an impertinence. 

But when we study Shakespeare, then our mood changes? no 
longer are we ‘sitting at a play,’ the passive recipients of impres- 
sions through the eye and ear, but we weigh every word, analyse 
every expression, sift every phrase, that no grain of art or beaut^ . 
which we can assimilat^shall escape. To do this to our best advan-^. 
tage we must have Shakespeare’s own words before us. No other 
words will avail, even though they be those of the wisest and most 
inspired of our day and generation. We must have Shakespeare’s 
own text; or, failing this, the nearest possible approach to it. We 
shall be duly grateful to the wise and learned, who, where phrases ! 
are obscure,, give us the words which they believe to have been . 
Shakespeare’s; but, as students, we must have under our eyes the;! 
original text, which, however stubborn it may seem at times, may 'y 
yet open its treasures to our importunity, and reveal charms before ■; 
undreamed of. 

This original text is to be found in the,^ First edition of his • 
Works, published in 1623, and usually known as the First Folio, ' 
whi^h was presumably printed from the words written ^by ^Shake- 
sptare’s Siwn hand, or fr^m Stage copies adapted from his manii-..- 
Scripts. Be it that the pages of this First Folio are little better " 
than proof-sheets, lacking suBervision of the author or of any o^her. 



yet ‘ those who had Shakespeare’s^ inanuscript before them were 
more likely to read it right than we who read it only ^n imagi- 
nation,’ as Df Johnson said. Even grant that the First Folio is, 

has been asserted, one of the most carelessly printed books ever 
issued from the press, it is, •nevertheless, the only text that we have 
for at least sixtesn of the pla)'S, and condemn it as we may, ‘ still |p 
its name in great account, it still hath power to charm ’ for all of 
them. Can any good reason be urged why, in this present play at 
least, r’e should not, in the hours devoted to study, be it remem- 
bered, have the text of the First Folio as our guide ? Is there not 
every reason why we should ? If misspellings occur here and there, 
surely our coii-mon-school education is not so uncommon that we 
cannot silently correct them. If the punctuation be deficient, surely 
it can be supplied without an exorbitant demand upon our intel- 
ligence. And in lines incurably maimed by the printers, of what 
avail is the voice of a solitary editor amid the Babel that vociferates 
around, each voice proclaiming the virtues of its own specific ? Who 
am I that I should thrust m)'self in between the student and the 
text, as though in me resided the power to restore Shakespeare’s 
own words? Even if a remedy be proposed ’/hich is by ,11 acknow- 
ledged to be efficacious, it is not enough for the student that he 
should know the remedy; he must see the ailment. Let the ail- 
ment, therefore, appear in all its severity in the text, and let the 
remedies be exhibited in the notes; by this means we may make 
a text for ourselves, and thus made, it will become a part of our- 
selves, and speak to us with more power than were it made for us 
by the wisest editor of them all — it may be ‘ an ill-favoured thing, 
sir,’ but — it will be ‘ our own.’ 

Impressed with this belief, I have in this volume abandoned the 
plan, heretofore followed in this edition, and instead of giving r 
modernised text, have reproduced the First Folio, reprinting it fror 
my own copy with all the exactitude in my power, scanning it lettt 
by letter, and have recorded in the Notes the various readings of all 
other critical editions. For a fuller exposition of what I ha<re dome, 
or left undone, in this regard, and in regard to the text in gener- 
I must refer to p.'" 46 o of the Appendix- 



PREFACE 


I have long been of the opinion that in the interpretation of Shake-* 

epeare’s plays, our first appeal, and perhaps piur last, should be laadei 

to the dramatic instinct, as it has been termed, with which eminent| 

Actors are especially endowed. To see Kean, it has bee^r^said, wasj 

to read Shakespeare by ‘ flashes of lightning.’ Yet how seldom do! 

> ■ 

we find in Shakespearian Commentaries any reference to the dram'atie ] 
rendering of a character, or of a passage, oy' an eminent Actor. This ' 
is, however, not altogether the fault of the Commentators. All who 
have read much of the Biographies of Actors will, I think, agree with 
me in the regret that explicit, specific descriptions of their acting are ■ 
so meagre. Of vague generalisations, conveying no definite ideas, we 
have a superfluity; but of the tones, or looks, or emphasis on par- 
ticular w'ords or lines there is a plentiful lack. What help is given 
to us by the information that nothing could surpass the fervo” 
Garrick's ivooing as Romeo, or that Mrs Siddons was wonc’ 
tragic as Lady Macbeth? What we require is the report \ 
of an eye-witness whose record is taken on the spot ; • then 
know Romeo’s every tone and look w-hen rich music’s tong 
imagined happiness. There are, however, scattered here 
explicit definite descriptions of the treatment by 'erainen: 
various passages ; those ivhich I deemed worthy of pn 
have recorded in the Commentary. At my solicitatioi 

Mr Edwin Booth, wrote out for me, in an interleaved; 

^ • 

play, much of his ‘business;’ I cannot but think that i 

notes will be as interesting and as valuable as I have ; • ■ :■ 

It is to be borne in mind for his sake ^hat the notes ^ 
with no view to their being printed. '■ ^ ‘ 

./ 

It cannot be but that, in the selection of notes for jin eC 
he present, an editor, workmg single-handed, must br 
V his own tastes and predilections. I can honestly • • ■ • 

at if I have been single-handed I have been alsr 
single-eyed to the one object of elucidating the te 
go to Shakespeare °to study grammar or scaqninp 
'mmar that we may understan^!]^' a, 

..f- "verv ''harm ivh^h rh.v*hm c/ 




T H E T R A G E I> I E -O E ; 

» 

Qthello, the Moore of Venire. 


A6lus Primus. Scmta Prima. 


310 a ] 


Eiuer Rodongo,and lago. 



Rodorigo. 

Euer tell me, I take it much vnkindly' 
jThat thou {/ago) who haft had my purfe. 


1. Actus.. .Prinia.] Om. Qq. Act. I, 
3 cene I. Rowe. 

2. [Scene Venice. Rowe. Scene, a 
street in Venice. Theob. 

Enter...] Enter lago and JRadengo. 
3 q. Enter...Jago. Q’Si, Rowe, Pope (so 
ipelled throughout). • , 

4. A^eutr] Tvjh, neiier Qq. Warb. Jen. 
steev. Var. Coll. Sta. Wh. Glo. Cam. Dyce 


ill. Rife, Hutls. ^ 

4. wf,] OTc. Johns. Steev.’73. mt; Jen. 
Dyce, Sta. Glo. Cam. Ktly, Rife, Huds 

\yh. ii. 

muc/i] very Ff, Rowe. 

5. thoii] you Q,. 
lago] Om. Q,Qj. 

has Qj. 

had'\ hchlCss^. conj (p. 26 ee). 


1. Scene.] Fechtrr : A street in Venice — on the right a house with practicable 
loor and window. Night. Booth : Venice, A dark street. Full stage. 

2. The bracketed nuinbei-s and letters [310 a, etc.] indicate the page and column in F^. 

4. Neuer] Coleridge (AVt-r, &c., p. 247) : Admirai»lc is the preparation, so truly 

ind peculiarly Shakespearian, in the introduction of Kodcrigo, as the dupe on whom 
logo shall first exercise his art, and in so doing display his own character. Rodefrigo, 
without any fixed principle, but not without the moral notions ^nd sympathies with 
honour, which his rank and connections had hung upon him, is already well fitted and 
predisposed for the purijose ; for very want of character and strength of passion, like 
wind loudest in an empty house, constitute his character. The first three lines happily 
state the nature and foundation of the friendship between him and lago, — the pu^e, — as 
also the contrast of Roderigo’s intemjjerancc of mind with Togo’s coolness, — the cool- 
ness of a preconceiving experimenter. The mere language of protestation, — *lf ever 
I did dream of such a matter, abhor me,’— s-wi 1 ich, falling in with the associative link, 
determines Roderigo’s continuation of complaint, — ‘Thou lold’st me, thou didst hold 
him iii thy hate,’ — elicits at length a true feeling of logo’s mind, the droid con- 
tempt habitiM to those who encouj^ge in themselves, and have their keenest pleasure 
in, the expression of contempt for others. Observe logo’s high self-opinion-,* and tlie 
moral, that a wicked man will employ real feeling^, as well as assume those most alien 
from his own, as instruments of flis p’ypoSes * And, by the faith of man, I know my 
I X 
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THE' TRAGEDIE X)F OTHELLO^ . [act i. sc. i. 

As if ^ firings were thine, fliould’ft know of this. 6 

la. But you’l- not heare me. If euer I did dream o 


o 6. Two lines, F^, Rowe. 

this — Han. Waib. Dyce, Sta. 
this ; Cap. • 

7. 3 iit'\ S'blood, hut Q,. 'Sblood, but 
Jen. Steev. Var. CollPDyce, Sta. Wh. Glo, 
Cam. Ktly, Clarke, Rife, Huds. 'SdctUJt, 
but Fechter. 

£ut...me .1 One line, QqF^, Rowe +, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Var. Coll. L)yce, Sta. 


Wh. Glo. Rife, Huds. But...euer One 
line, Mai. 

7. you'll you will Q,, Jen. Steev. Var. 
Coll. Dyce, Wh. Glo. Cam. Rife, Huds. 
yotiU Q„. you'll I'^F^ et cet. ^ 

7, 8. One line, Qq, Rowe + , 

Jen. Var. Coll. Wh. i. If. ..matter, One 
line, Han. Cap. Steev. Dyce, Sta. Wh. ii, 
Glo. Cam. Rife, Huds. 


price, 1 am worth no less a place.* JI am afraid that Collier ‘frolicked in conjec- 
ture ’ wiii..' he suggests (ed. iii) timt ‘ the interjection Tush may h.ave been formed from 
hush; while Tut (often used) was probably an abbreviation of Tell you what I SkE-.vt 
cites Prompt. PaH., where Way (in a note s. v. Ptrot) s.iys th.it ‘ Falsgrave observes, in 
his enumeration of interjections, “ Some be interiections of indignacion, trut, aS" trut 
auaut, trutt' "Trut, an interjection importing indignation, tush, tut, fy man. T'rut 
avaut, a fig’s end, no such matter, you are much deceived ; also, on afore for shame.” 
Cotgrave.’ — Ed.] 

4 me] Knight believes that by the emphasis falling on ‘me,’ as here in the F, the 
expression is somewhat more in Rodcrigo’s vein, and that the omission of Tush was 
not accidental. 

6. this] I-IUDSON : The intended elopement. Roderigo has been suing for Desde- 
' mona’s hand, employing lago to aid him in his suit, and p.iying his service in advance. 

The play opens pat upon her elopement with tire Moor, and Roderigo presumes lago 
to have been in the secret of their intention. ^ 

7. But] Knight, the first editor to proclaim an absolute trust in the First Folio, 
and to give a reason for the faith that was in him, here at the very outset offers 

o battle. Steeve.ns, following the Qq, had said that, ‘the Folio suppres.ses the 
oath ’sblood.’ The use of the word suppresses seems to cast a slur; and Knight 
is instantly on hand, ‘ but .Steevens does not tell us,’ he say.s, ‘ what the Folio does 
besides. (It accominodates the rhythmical arrangement of the sentence to thg sup- 
pression of the oath.y This is certainly not the work of some botcher coming after the 
author. Such instances of right feeling and good ta.ste, in the omission of ofiensive 
expressions, constantly occur throughout this play in F,. In the Qto such ofiensive 
expressions are as constantly found. The morlcrn editions cling to the Qto in this 
particular, upon the supposition that in the Folio the jjassages were struck out by the 
Master of the Revels. The Master of the Revels must have been an exceedingly 
capricicus person if he thus exercised his oflicc in 1623, and thus neglected it in 1G22. 
We have not a doubt, seeing that the structure of the verse is always accommodated to 
the alteration, that every such change was made by the author of the play. It was not 
that the Master of the Revels was scrupulous in the use of his iutthoiity with F,, and 
negligent with Q^, but that both Qto and Folio were printed at a period when the Stat- 
ute of a 6 c 4 [Qu. 1605 ?] for restraining the profane use of the sacred name irf’ stage- 
plays, had fallen into neglect. But the Qto was prit^ed from an early copy of the^ay 
whicli existed before the Statute came into operation. The Folio contains the author’s 
additions and corrections. This would be a sufficient reason, if there were no other, 
for preferring the text of the Folio in this as well-as in'’ other matters.’ Collier (ed. i) 
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ACT I, SC. i.l 
• ■* 

Of fucli a matter, abhorre me. 

Rodo. iThou told’ft me, - 
Thou dicl'ft hold him in thy hate. 
lago. Dcfpife me 

If I do not. Three Gteat-ones of the CIttie, 
(la pcrfonall fuite to make me his Lieutenant) 
On-capt to him : and by the faith of man 


S. mailer, abhorre me.J matter , — Cap. 

me.] me then. Han. 

9, 10. Thou...hate.'\ One line, Qi-i, 
Rowe 4 , Cap. Jen. Steev. V.ar. Knt, Coll.- 
Sing. Dyce, .Sla. tVh. Olo. Cam. Ktly, 
Rife, Huds. Thou. ..hold One line, Ilan. 

II, 12. De/H.f''...Ciltie] One line, Qq, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Dyce, 
Sta. \Vh. Glo. C.im. Ktly, Rife, Ilrids. 


ii“i8. Lines end not...fttit...hini... 
price.. .lavm!;...tL'ith.. .ftufft. . . conclusion 
(following Q_) Han. ■ 

12. Great-ones] great ones Qq et cet. 

13. Lieutenant] Leiutenant^. Lieve- 
tenant r„. 

14. Off-capt] OftcqptCli\. Oft cappld 
(subs.) Rowe, Pope, Han. Steev. Var. Coll. 
Sing. Ktly, Dyce iii, Huds. 


is thoroughly consemtive, observing that if the Master of the Revels e-vpunged ‘ ’Sblood,’ 
he certainly did not erase ‘ Tush,’ and since both were probably written by Shakespeare, 
both had better bo retained. , 

/ 14. Off-capt] That i.s, says Thf.oiiAI,d, stood cap in hand, soliciting him. So in 
Ant. ^ Cleo. H, vii, 64: ‘I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes,’ and in Tim.- 
IV, iii, 212 ; ‘And let his very breath, whom thou'lt observe. Mow off thy cap.’ JEN- 
NiiNS suggests that wo are not to suppose that the Great ones often begged Othello, cap', 
in hand, to promote lago, and adds, ‘’tis very likely the original reading was Off’d 
cap.' The reading of the Qq,'says Rirsox (p. 225) is ‘nonsense;’ whereas'an ‘inti- 
mate knowledge of the Qq’ convinces Maloxe that ‘they ought not without very 
strong reason to bo departed from.’ No such .strong rc.Tson np]iear3 to him here, prob- 
ably bec.ause to him as well as to all who adopt oft capped, Masox's c.vpianation seems ■ 
conclusive, namely that ‘to cap is to .salute by taking off the cap. It is still an academic 
phrase.’ Kxiciit comes to the defence of I-',, and, .admitting that to cap in ancient 
academic.al phrase meant to take the cap off, and that it is so used by other early Eng- 
lish authors, as in Drant’s Horace, 1567, yet, asks Knight, ‘is oft capp'd supported by 
the context ? As we read the whole passage, three great ones of the city wait upon 
Othello ; they “ off-capp’d,” — ^they took cap-in-hand, — in pcrsoiuil suit that he should 
make lago his lieutenant; but he evades them, &c. He has already chosen his officer. 
Here is a scene painted in a manner well befitting both the dignity of the great ones 
of the city and of Othello himself. The audience was given, the solicitation was hum- 
bly made, the reasons for refusing it courteously assigned. But take the other wcading, 
oft capp’d ; and then we have'Othello pcqrelually haunted by the three great ones of 
the city, capping to him and repealing to him the s.arae prayer, and he perpetually deny- 
ing them with the same bombast circumstance. Surely this is not what Shakespeare 
meant to represent.’ White (ed. i) suggests that ‘capped’ seems ‘to have meant to 
keep the cjp on, not to take it oil. For example: “And this of P.aull,flia» a m.au 
should neither pray nor preach capped, or with his head covered, is also cl cane abol- 
ished.” — Cranmer’s Confutation of Unmritten Verities, 1582, p. 62.’ But Dyce (ed. 

■ iii) is not convinced, and after quoting Malone, opposes Whit^with a definition from 
Coles’s Latin Diet.: ‘To cap a p8fson, coram aliquo caput aperire, nudare.' fl 




4 ;- TH^ TRAGEDIE OOF OTHELLO ' [Act i, sp^i. 

0 

I know my price, I am worth n© worfle a place. 15 

But he (as louing his owne pride, and purpofes) ■ 

Euades them, with a bumba/l Circumftancc, 
horribly ftuffl with Epithites of warre, 

^on-Aiites my Mediators. For certes, faies he, 19 


15. I’m Ptjpe + , Dyce iii, Huds. 
-iSmrffe\ loo/e F,. 

16. his mi'ne\ His Han. 
pisrpo/ci\ purpose Theob. Warb. 

Johns. 

. J>umbaJI\ QqFf, Rowe, Pope, plan. 
hombajl Theob. 

18. EpithUcs'\ Epithets F^F^. 

18, 19. sitarre, A^oii-fuUs'\ Ff, Knt, Sing 
ii. A''iv/-y/(i/jQ„Qj,Rowe. warre: 

And in cmclujion, Nonfuits Q, et cet. 
.18-21. Ending lines, warre. ..conclu- 


hoH.../ayes he. ..was he ? ...ArithmctjKon 
Q,,Jen. Coll. siiar...cimcltision...saysne... 
officer. ..was he ? ...arithmetician Pope + , 
Cap. Rann, Dyce, Sta. Wh. Glo. Cam. 
Rife. war. . . mediators . . . already.. . was he? 
...arithmetician Mai. war. ..nonsuits... 
says he. .. officer. ..soas he?., .arithmetician 
Steev. Var. soar. ..mediators, ..officer- 
arithmetician Ktly. war. ..mediators.. 
chose...svas he?. ..arithmetician (reading 
I've) Huds. 

19. For ccrtcs\ Cerfer Pope+. 


prefer F,, which presents no difficulty. To TheobjiUVs citations add 7 'im. H, i, iS, 
where the posture of importunity is represented as when ' the cap plays in the right 
hanjl.’ — E d.] 

17. butnbast] Nares : Originally cotton. Hence, because cotton was commonly 
used to stulT out quilting, &c., bombast also meant the stuffing of clothes, &c. Hence 
applied to tuniid and inflated language. [Cotgrave gives : Cottoner. To bumbast, or 
• stuffe 'with cotton. — Ed.] 

17. Circumstance] Reed: That is, circumlocution. See Greene's Tu Qttoque 
[p. 93, Dodsley] ‘ a needless labour, sir. To run aniP wind about for circumstance ; 
When the plain word, “I thank you,” would have serv’d.’ Also in Massinger’s Fic- 
ture [I, i.] ‘ therefore, without circumstance, to the ijoint.’ [The editor of Greene's 
, Ta Quoque calls attention to the great similarity between the line there cited and ‘To 
wind about my love with circum.stance ’ in Mer. of Fen. I, i, 154; conf. Ham. I, v, 
127. — ^Ed.] Ksigiit : lago does not mean to say that Othello made a long rigmarole 
speech to the three great ones, and then in conclusion nonsuited the mediators by tell- 
ing them that he had already chosen his officer. But, in the spirit of calumny, he 
imputes to Othello that, having chosen his officer before the personal suit was made to 
him for lago, he suppressed the fact ; evaded the mediators ; and nonsuited them with 
a bombast circuimstance. F, distinctly separates, for, certes, says he, from nonsuits my 
mediators. Othello, according to lagds calumnious assertion, says the truth only to 
himself. 

19. Mon-suites] Lord Campbell {p. 112) : Here is a striking instance of Shake- 
speare’s proneness to legal phraseology. Nonsuiting is known to the learned to be the 
niost disreputable and mortifying mode of being beaten ; it indicates that the action is 
wholly unfounded on the plaintiff’s own 'showing, or that there is a fatal defect in the 
manner in which his case has been got up ; insomuch that Mr. Chitty, the great special 
plcader^uSid to give this advice to young barristers practising at nisi prius^: — ■ Always 
avoid your attorney when nonsuited, for till he has « little time for retlectiou, however 
much you may abuse the Judge, he will think that the nonsuit was all your fault.’ 

19. Dyce (ed. iii) F, and wrongly omit “And, in conclusion;” but probably 
something has been lost before them.’ — W. N. LaTTSOM. 




ACT I. sc. i.] THE MOOKE OF VENitE 


I haue already chofe my Officer./And what was he ? 


29 


For-footh,ia great Arithmatician, . 

One Michacll CaJJio, a Florentine, 

Fellow almoft damn’d in a faire Wife) 



Zp. cho/i] chofeu Qj, Jen. Steev.’ySj’Ss, 
Mal^R ann. 

Officer* And‘\ officer^ and Qq. 
21. J*or-fooUi\ Forfooih QqFf, Rowe 
et cet. 

• 21. Ariihmaticiat^ AriihmcUtion Q^. 


Arithmetician Ff. 

22,23. ^i/t'](SFlorentiue’j...7w/i’) 
Warb. 

23. damn’d 2 dambd Qq. 

w^QqFgF . life 

Ktly. 


19, 20. For . . . officer] Theouald, following Pope in the omission of For, was 
the first to mark Certes . . . officer as a quotation. Of the edti. who follow. the Qql' f, 
Steev.’73, Dyce, Sta, Glo. Cam. Cowden-Clarke, Flal. Rolfe, Finds. Wh. ii, mark tlie 
quotation as beginning (properly, I think) with certes. For can be nffpait of Othello’s 
speech. All other edd. follow Cap. in including For in the quotation. — E d. 

19. certes] Steeve.xs: That Is, certainly, in truth. Schmipt (Z^a*. s. v.) says that 
here, and ip Hen. VIII: I, i, 4S, * certes ’ is a monosyllable, an assertion which I am 
afraid must be marked as one of the very few erroi-s which that admirable lexicographer 
has made. An English ear will readily guide the present line willi certes as a»^ljs- 
syllable, and the line in Hen. Vllf *Onc, certes, that promises no clement/ is .scanned 
by reading ^i^romises’ as a dissyllable, a contraction of which \Yalkf.r ( Vet's, p. t>2) 
gives numerous e.Namplcs. The very many instances of < certes’ as a dis.syllable in 
Spenser alone would teach us to contract, in Sliakcspcaiv, almost any other word in 
the line rather than that. [1 am now half inclined to agree with vSchmi'.lt. kSS".] — Ed. 

21. Arithmatician] Stekvens: So, in Fom . / at , Merculio says: ‘one that 

fights by the book of aritlimetic.’ Malone : lago means to represent C'assio not as a 
person whose arithmetic was * onej trvo, and the third in your bosom,’ but as a man 
merely conversant with chni matters, and who knew no more of a Sfjuadron than the 
number of men it contained. .Singer thinks that lago refers to Cassio as a man wliose 
knowledge of military evolutions was drawn entirely from books on tactics, wherein 
‘ the movements requisite to change from line to column, &c. are worked out numeri- 
cally on the base of a tactical unit.’ C. A. I>ro\vn {Sh's Aittobh\t^. PoemSy p. iio), 
in his essay to j^rove that ShakcsjKare had visited Italy, say.? that there was good 
reason why Cassio, the Florentine, should be deri.sively termed by lago ‘a great arith- 
metician/ ‘a counter-caster’ with lus ‘debtor and creditor.’ ‘A soldier from Florence, 
famous for its bankers throughout Europe, and for its invention of bills of exchange, 
book-keeping, and everything connected with a counting-house, miglU well be ridiculed 
for his promotion, by an lago, in this manner.’ * 

22. Cassio] Bouenstedt (p. ix) says that Othello chose Cassio because he pre- 
ferred him personally as a go-between in his wooing of Desdemona, and moreover it 
ministered to Othello’s pride to refuse the personal suit of the great ones of the city. 

22, 23. Florentine, . . . Wife] Theobald maintains that lago, not Cassio, was 
the Flofentii]^ ; and that ‘ wife ’ could not apply to Cassio, who was umnanicS, &ut tliat 
it does apply to lago, whose * fair evife ’ attends on Desdemona, and whose marriage 
and possible subjection to his wife was one reason, probably, why Othello himself, an 
unmarried man, rejected him as aj officer ., lago is therefore the ifcllow almost damn’d 
in a faii*^fe,’ \vliereby Shakespeare ‘fceaiis lago had so beautiful a Wife that she was 



TH^ TRACEDIE ■>0F OTHELLO [act i, sc. i. 


J[22, 23. ‘Florentine, (A Fellow ’Almost damn’d in a faire Wife).’] 
his Heaven on Eartli, that he idolia’d her, and th.at he forgot to think ci Happiness in 
an After-state, as placing all his Views of Bliss in llie single Enjoyment of her. In 
•this sense. Beauty, when it can so seduce and engross a Man’s Thoughts, may be said 
“almost to damn him.” A somewhat similar thought is in Mer. of J oii. Ill, v, So- 
83.’' Theobald therefore puts these words in parenthesis, reading : (the Florentine's A 
fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife,). Hanmer was the first to point out that ‘ from nmny 
passages of this play (rightly understood) Cassio was a Florentine, and lago a Vene/ian,’ 
and that as Cassio wiis unmarried, there must be some mistake in giving him a wife ; but 
Cassio's beauty is often hinted at — an attribute which rough soldiers, naturally enough, 
would treat with scorn and ridicule. Wherefore Ilamncr reads ‘ a fellow almost damn’d 
ilia Ihir le.’ Johnson resigns the lines to ‘corruption and obscurity,’ adding, *I 
• capnot think it veiy plain from HI, i, 44, that Cassio was or was not a Florentine.’ 
.Tvrwihtx (p. 2) : The great difficulty is to understand in what sense any man can 
be said to be ‘almost damn’d in a fair wife ’ or ‘a fair jihyr.’ I cannot find any ground 
for supposing th.-d either the one or the other has ever been reputed to be damnable 
sins in any religion. There i.s lire .•Kime tNpre.-.sioii in ^Kv. 0/ I'm. I, i, 9S; ‘If they 
should speak, would almost damn those cars, Which, hearing tlrenrrdfoutcrcatl their 
brothers fools.’ And there the allusion is evident to the Gospel-judgment against those 
who call their brothers fools. 1 am inclined, therefore, to believe that the true reading 
liers is : ‘A fellow almost damn'd in a fair lifi,’ and that Shakespeare alludes to the 
judgment denounced in the Gospel .against those 0/ u'hom all men .fcak ■well. The 
cli.aracter of Cassio is such as would he very likely to draw upon him all the peril of 
this denunciation, literally understood. Well-bred, easy, sociable, good-natured, withi 
abilities enough to make him agreeable and n-seful, hut not sufficient to excite the envyi 
of his equals or to aharin the jealousy of his superiors. In several other passages lagoj 
hears his testimony to the amiable qualities of his rival* Conf. ‘ the daily beauty of his 
liie.’ \, i, 22. I will only add that however hard or far-fetch’d this allusion (whetlier 
.ShaUespe.are's or only mine) may seem to be. Archbishop Sheldon had exactly the 
same conceit when he made that singular compliment to a nephew of Sir W'illi.am 
Temi)le, that ‘he had the curse of the Gospel, because all men spoke well of him.’ 
Heath (p. 551) adopts Theobald’s ‘Florentine’.s,’ and ‘apprehends the meaning to be 
that, notu ithslanding lago had a fair wife, he had little chance for going to heaven, 
as by the watchrulncss of his jealoitsy he made it c.vlremcly difficult for her (o do her 
part toward sending him thitlicr.’ jENXh:N.s in his text marks the line as an Aside, 
and, letaining liie jiHfenthcsis, reads ‘.-V fellows almost damn’d in a fair wife!’ In 
his note, after condemning 1 heobald’s emendation, and asserting that ITanmer's is 
simply equivalent to saying that ‘ Cassio’s a damn’d handsome fellow,’ he' upholds 
his own te.xt by pleading that he has ‘only supplied an r after “fellow;” ’ and by 
suppo.sing that ‘ Shakespeare meant the line to he sjxjke apart, expressing a sudden 
motion of jealousy in lago on naming Othello ami Ca.ssio, of both of which that he 
■ was jealous appeals from II, ill. And logo’s meaning is, “To be married to a hand- 
some w'oman (as I am) is almost as bad "as being damn'd; as the number of her ad- 
mirers will doom the huslrand to a state of perpetual jealousy.” ’ Toi.l.F.r ( Fnr-.’yS) : 
.Some might have no objection to read ‘a false wife;' as the jealous Foicl says, 
‘.see the //,■// of having a false yvomao.’—J/errj, rfhes, II, ii; but the OTiginaF text 
may mean a fellow .almost as unhappy as the damned, with jealousy of a fair wife. 
SiEEVEXs: That Casjio was married is not sufficiently implied in the words ‘a fellow 
almost damn’d in a fair wife,’ since they meBn,»according to lago’s licentious manner 
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[22, 23. * Florentine, (A Fellow iAmost damn’d in a faire Wife)>^ 
of expressingjiimsclf, no more than a man *ver>' near being married.’ This seems to 
have been the case with Cassio j see IV, i, 142. Had Shakespeare, consistently with 
lago’s character, meant to make him say tliat Cassio was * actually damn’d in Ijcing 
married to a handsome woman,’ he would have made him say it otUright^ and not have 
interposed the palliative almost. Whereas, what hc#ays at pre.scnt amounts to no more 
tha^n that (however near his marriage) he is not yet comph’tdy damned^ because he is 
wfdi^bsoliUfily married. The succeeding parts of lago’.s conversatTon sufficiently evince 
that Shakespeare thought no mode of conception or expression too brutal for that cha- 
racter. Tliis note of Steevens, hlALONE thinks, dearly explains the line, and has there- 
fore 'no doubt that the text is riglit.* M. Mason dciiie.s the coiTcclnc.ss of Tyrwhitt^ 
emendation, because lago would never have given to Cassio the highast commeiidatJ^ 
while wishing to depreciate him to Roderigo; though afterward in sp'caking to hiiiylt, 
in V, i, he gives him his just character. Henley: Iag(^ is enumerating Cassio’^fe- 
qualiheations ; surely his bein^ 7 cv/l spoken of by all men could not be one of them.' 
It was in regard to tlic reported marriage of Cassio to the ‘customer,’ the ‘nujst fair 
Rianca,’ that lago called tlic new lieutenant a fclhno almost damn'd. CuLKiiiDGE 
‘ [jVotcSf &c., 248) prefers li/c ' as lilting to lago’s contempt fur whatever did not display 
power, and tliat intellectual power.’ Martini's Scriulerl'.s (p, 16) pn^poses to include 
‘almost damn’d in a fair wife’ in ijarcnihcsis, as thus uttered by lago in the rapidity of 
his thoughts, and thus paraphrases : ‘That Is, “a fellow that never set a S(|uadr^n in 
the field (a circumstance, which, in the estimation of a soldier, abno.'^t throws contempt 
even upon a beautiful woman, is almost damn d in a fair 7 vifcy\ He tlien caiTie.s on 
the same idea, and adds, "nor the division of a battle knows more ihan a spinsierl' ' 
Recket (i, 179) ; For ‘wife’ read ?£»/><•, j. e. manner. The conslructiun is: .V fellow, 
in a fair wise, almo.st damn’d,’ i. e. a fellow of whom it may l>e fairly said, or to nse a 
fair manner of speaking, thaC he is almost damned {a Tssorlhless felloid). Jaciwox 
( p. 402) : V’hy should Cassio be almost damned hy a fair woman? Rcauty, 

in the softer sex, detracts not from virtue. V/c should certainly read : ‘;iImost damn’d 
in a frail wife;’ which at once announces the licentious characlcr (^f I'ianca, and that 
odium designed by tlic speaker is thus cast on the spirit of Cassio. I make no cloubf 
the compositor mi.stook the word, and am inclined to think that for ‘ <lainn'd ’ we should 
read banned; meaning, that they were as near being married as iliuiigli the bans were 
published. Tieck (viii, 357) assumes, and it is mere assinnplion, that Florence in 
Shakespeare’s time was noted for , its immorality — as noted, indcevl, v\s Rulgavia was 
from earlier times ; and that lago calls the Veronese Cassio ‘a Florentine,’ in order to 
cast on liim the imputation of extreme immodesty. Knioiit lintls no .such mystical 
meaning in these words as Tieck imputes to them, but that lago distinctly refers to 
Rianca. As to. whether Cassio was, or was not, a Florentine, Knight maintains that 
we can gather no trustworthy intimation from anytliing which lago may say O]} this or 
on any other suljject (wherein the present editor i^rees with him). ‘It is not to be 
forgotten that lago, throughout ijie whole course of his extraoiiliuiuy character, is rep- 
resented as utterly regardless of the dinereil'ce.s between trulh and falsehood. The 
most absolute lie, — the half lie, — the truth in the way of telling it distorted into a lie, 
are tlie instniments with which lago constantly works. This ought to Ij 4 lioine in 
mirrcl with reference to his assert^n that Cassio was a Florentine.* Rut whether lago 
was lying or not in this instance, Knight thinks emphatically that lago meant to speak 
‘disparagingly of Cassio when he called him a Florentine. He was an “arithmetician," 
a "counter-caster," a native of^.sta^e whose inhabitants, pursuing the peaceful and 
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[22, 23. * Florentine, (A Fellow ^most damn'd in a faire Wife).’] 
gainful occupations of commerce, liad armies of mercenaiies. Cassio, fcj this reason, 
upon the showing of lago, was one that " never set a sriuaclron in the field.” ’ COL- 
LIER thinks that the unaltered text is most likely right, but reeords as a not very i^rob- 
able conjecture the substitution of guhe for 'wife* by Mr Petrie of Edinburgh. Dyce 
{Remarks^ p. 233) : The text may»be right, though I doubt it ; but I cannot help won- 
dering greatly that Mr Petrie, when he conjectured guises should not have stumb^d 
upon ’ioise (^vay). [therein Dyce is anticijialcd by Becket.] Maginn (p. 264) : ’flie 
word ‘ damn’d ’ is, I tliink, a corruption of some word which signified ddicate^ softy 
dainty, or something of the kind; and that for 'in/ wc should read as. * A fellow 
almost as soft and delicate as a fair wife,* as dainty as a woman. I am not fortunate 
to supi^ly it, but I have somewhat thought it was ' almost trimmed as a fair wife.* Such 
a fellow as the ‘ neat /;7w^'-dresscd ’ courtier, ' perfumed as a milliner/ who excited the 
impatience of Hotspur. I throw out my hint for the leading, or misleading, of future 
editors. Wjute (ed. i) reads 'almost damn'd in a fair 7 vise,’ that is, 'a fellow almost 
damned if the judgment had been given in a fair manner, a use of damn still common 
as applied to plays and operas.’ The ditference between ' wife * and 7 vife, with the long 
s, is so slight that 'White wondei-s at any difiicully to be found in the passage. ‘Be- 
sides, if Cassio /tad been betrothed to “a customer/* “a fitchew,” what had that to do 
with his soldierly qualifications ?* In his (cd. ii) While abandons the passage as in- 
comprehensible, if the dilticuUy have not arisen in this mistake of the long s for an f. 
Cartwright (p. 38): Read ot/ier toisc. Co\yi>kx-Clarke says that ‘wife’ is here 
used in the sense of ^ooman, and that of the several interpretations proposed the true 
one is ; * A fellow \\\\q w\)uld almost go to y)crdition for a handsome woman,’ or * a 
fellow who is almost lost in his fondness for a fine woman/ and to it Cassio’s conduct 
with respect to Bianca adds probability. Stauxtu.n shrewdly asks ; ‘Are we quite 
assured that when lago calls Cassio a Elorcntinc, lie liieans merely that Cassio was a 
native of that town ? 'i'lic system of book-keeping called Italian Book-keeping came, 
as is well known, originally from Florence; and he may not improbably use "Floren- 
tine,” as he employs “arithmetician,” “counter-caster,” and “ debtor-and-creditor,” in 
a dcrogatoiy sense, to denote the mercantile origin and training which he chooses to 
attribute to his rival.’ As to the belief that logo in ‘a fair wife’ refers to the report 
that Cassio was about to marry Bianca, Staunton thinks that the ‘objection is unanswer- 
abie that there is no reason fijr supixising that Cassio liad ever seen Bianca until they 
met ill Cyprus.’ And in despair of eliciting a satisfactory meaning from the line, 
Slauulon says that liedias sometimes thought Shakc-speare must have written ‘almost 
damn'd in a fair-ioi/e/ That is, ‘ a fellow by habit of reckoning debased almost into 
a niarkci- 7 ooman. In of old was commonly used for into / wc still say fall in Icrve/ 
F. A. Leo (A^ ^ Qit, 1S65, 3d, vii, 453) : lago intends to say that Otliello has made 
a bad cjioice in his lieutenant, a man who is a mere theorizer, never exposed to a 
shower of bullets, and knowing no more of the division of a battle than a spinster, 
in short, ' a fellow almost damn’d in a faint wife-’ J- J. B. Worjlard {N. 6^ Qn. 
1S65, 3d, viii. So): Read 'almost damri’d in a fair strife/ Flere the unity of the 
idea is preserved throughout. Str, in sixteenth-century writing, might easily be mis- 
taken fgr%^. A {^Ilnd,^. 126); No, do not alter Shakespeare, and make hinr more 
obscure when unnccessaiy. I have never had a doujit about his meaning in this ^las- 
* sage, which really seems clear enough. It^o wishes to show that Cassio’s weakness, 
goes beyond even that of a woman — * A fellow * of so soft a character that a similar 
disposition would be 'almost damned in a fairwife.'^ In fine, Cassio is so weak a 
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[22, 23. < Florentine, (A Fellow afinost damn'd in a faire Wife)/} 
creature that l^d you a fair wife of that sort you would condemn her. IliiiLiOTHECAR. 
Chetham [^Ibid .') : Your second correspondent [Workard] in this passage is undoubtedly 
right in his emendation, but not, I think, in insisting on unity of idea. The strife is not 
that of the battlefield, but of the election. *A fellow [who would have becnj almost 
damn’d In a fair strife.* Arrowsxiith (p. 38) [wltose interpretation will be found, 

I tliink, to have been foreshadowed by Hartinus Scriblerus, and by A. — Ed.] : Hard 
abov^ all has been the fate of ‘in;* let but lago say that fur soldiership his com- 
rade Cassio is ‘ a fellow almost damned in a fair wife ’ — that his. qualifications for 
the post of lieutenant would be almost discreditable in a woman; let Inm add 
withal, as though on set jjurpose to preclude every cliancc of being niisunderetood, 
that Cassio possesses no more stratc^c knowledge than a ‘ spinster,’ \vhen 4 o ! a 
goodly troop of commentators, clerk and lay, bishop and bookseller, lawyer and anti- 
quarj', critic professional and critic amateur, home-born and outlandish, men who ha\'e 
read much and men w’lio have rcatl notliing, swarm forth to bury this simple remark 

under a pile of notes, that from first to last contain nut an inkling of Its 

The words are to be taken citcumscriplJy, not sent gadding after Bianca, or no one 
knows who; their meaning must W sought and found williin the compass of the line 
in which they stand. Had Shakespeare written ‘ a fellow almost damned in a raw 
lad,* the dullest brain could scarcely Iiave missed the imputation that Cassio's uulitary 
abilities would be almost disallowed, condemned as hardly up to the mark in an ieex- 
perienced boy; or had the words run, *a fellow almost clanincil in an old maid,’ then, 
though it might not be understood how an officer, after lago's report, of Cassio’s in- 
capacity, should be almost damned in one of her sex and condition, she at any rale 
could not, like the * fair w’ifc/ have been discovered at Cyprus in a \ <jung courtesan. * 
Or not altering a syllable, with only a slight change in their order, let us place the 
words thus: *a fellow in a fair wife almost damned by this disposition of them the 
reader is pinned to their ttue construction ; tlie alliance between Cassio and the fair 
wife is closer than the commentators suspected; they harjD upon Conjugal union, lago 
speaks of virtual identity; they seek the coupling of two j'Orsons in wedlock, he con- *■ 
templates an embodiment of the soldiership of the one in the condition of the otlier, 
and so incorporated he pronounces it to be ‘ in a fair wife ' almost rcia-ovoable ; adding, 
in the same vein, that it was no better tliaii might be found in ‘ a spinster,’ To dwell 
on tills point longer would be to upbraid the reader's undcrstamling. [Of Arrowsmith’s ' 
explanation Dyce (ed. iii) says: ‘Though it mayapiiear to .some to be ratlier forced and 
obscure, I am iar from asserting it to be wrong.'] h'oiiSYTH [^Sltakspcrc, &c., p. 107) ; 
,As contrasted with Staunton’s and similar glosses, our proposal is sinqilicity itself. It 
consists in throwing out the word ‘wife* as a misprint veiy’ easily ma<le, and b)’ a differ- 
ence in pointing (to which, as all know, neither the early Qq nor the Ef paid much 
attention) to read thus : ‘A fellow almost damned ; in a fair stnf»i That never,* &•. .... 
The greatest deficiency of the expositors, in our humble view, has been their inability 
to comiiare the author with himself, and if this is intelligently done in the present case, 
there can be small doubt of the result. Earl of Soutiu-isk {Saskatchcioany p. 413) : 
May it not mean simply — ‘ A man almost degraded into a woman ’ (ihn^ugh feminine 
tastes Aid habits) ? as when one says : ‘ A soldier wasted in a parson,’ ‘ A far^luS: sjxiilt 
in a king/ This sense might seei%clearer were the definite article employed — the fel- 
low, the fair wife. Dr Schjiidt avails himself of a translator’s privilege, and finding 
no emendation that at all meets ^the requirements of the case strikes out the line 
altogether, ‘confident that no reader wl!l perceive the gap.* Herr Uiinks that * fram'd 
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That neuer fet a Squadron in Field, 

Nor*the deuifion of a Battaile knowes ^ 2S 

25. Batfaiie\ Battdl QqFgF^. 

or damn’d in a form is harmonious with the context, and agrees with lago’s ,, 

contemptuous references to Cassic. Hudson (ed. iii) reads wight in his text instead 
of ‘wife,’ which, he thinks, ‘cannot be explained to any fitting sense but by me^ods 
too subtile and recondite.* Of all the readings hitherto offered he prefers Capell’s/rttv. 

‘ It suits the occasion and the speaker verj' well ; for lago dwells much on Cassio’s liand- 
somencss of person ; recurs to it again and again; and builds his scheme partly on that 
circumstance, as if he longed to make it the ruin of Cassio, sure enough. On the other 
hand^however, lago’s thought may well have been that Cassio was badly damaged by 
the fasciitations of a handsome mistress ; thus referring to the amorous intrigue with 
Bianca, which comes out so strongly in the course of the play. So I am satisfied we 
ought to read wight. It seems to me a verj' natural and fitting word for the place ; and, 
if spelled phonographically, w/yt*, might easily be misprinted “wife;” and lago .seems 
rather fond of using it scoftlngly in reference to women. It may not be amiss to note 
that lago's talk about Cassio is full of contemj^t. vSurely a reading that requires an 
explaiunion so forced as Arrowsmith's may well be distrusted. It has set me more 
liian ever against the old text.’ John Huntkr: Cassio is here regarded as about 
lo iparry his tnislrcss, Bianca, whose channs, it would seem, were such as to make 
tlii.s world a paradise for him, ami thus pul him in danger of forfeiting the happiness 
of the world to come. The notion is Jbuiuled on the parable of Hives and Laz- 
arus: ‘Son, remember that thon in thy Hfc-time rcceivedst thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is comforted, and thou ait tonnented.’ — Luke 
x^^, 25. Cf. d/tv'. of Vcn. Ill, V, 7S-S3. Bulloch (Studies, p. 248) : The line is a 
concentrated essence of lago's opinion of Cassio's sohlierehip. It is, as it were, spoken 
by the bye, and ampliiled in the speech. I therefore propose ‘almost damn’d in war- 
fare life? JVarfnrc does not occur in Shakespeare, though it does in our English 
Bible. Cno.siJV (Boh/mon's EpiL of Lit., 15 Mar. 1S79) justifies F, by interpreting 
‘ in ’ as equivalent to on account of, and ‘ wife ’ as woman in general. Thus ; ‘ a fellow 
who is willing to go to perdition — ^almost sell himself to the devil — for a beautiful 
w'oman.’ R. M. Sukncic (A’! ^ Qu. 1879, 5lh, xi, 3S3) : I offer: ‘A fellow all must 
damn in affairs wise.’ lago says, that all w'ho are wise in military affairs must con- 
demn the appointment of a man who knows nothing of war, but ‘booldsh theorie.’ 

F. A. Li:o (Shahespedre-Xotes, p. iiO, 1SS5) finds, as far as the sound is concerned, 
that ‘damn’d in’ could have been ‘very’^ e«Tsily misunderstood for tempti?ig,^ and that 
the ductus litera/'um would readily explain ‘almost* as at most; and therefore pro- 
poses, as suiting the requirements of sound, of sense, and of letters ; ‘ A fellow, almost 
tempting a fair wife.’ [In conclusion I merely re-echo Hr Johnson’s words ; ‘This 
is one of the passages which must, for the present, be resigned to corruption aiuTob- 
semrity. I have nothing that I can, with any approach to confidence, propose.’ — ^Ed.J 

22-27. Coleridge (Aotes, &c., 24S) :‘'Lct the reader feel how by and through th^ 
glass of (w'o passions, — disajipointed %'anity and envy, — the very vices of w'hich he is 
complajjiiiig are made to act upon him as if they were so many excellences ; and the 
more appropriately, because cunning is always admired and wished for by minds con- 
scious of inward weakness; but they act only by half, like music on an inattentive 
auditor, swelling the thoughts which prevent him from listening to it. 

25. BattaileJ Cotgrave; Battaile: f. A bzilell, or fight, betweene two aimics; 
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More then a Spinfter. Vnlefle/the Bookifli Theoricke: 26 
* Wherein t]je Tongued Confuls can propofe 
As Mafterly as he. Meere pratle (without praftife) 

Is all his Souldierfliip. But he (Sir) had th’eleftion; 29 


26. Spinjler. Vnlcffe\ Spinfter, vnicjfe 
Qqjjiowe. Spinfter; but 'Po}^s+. Spin- 
fter; Vnleft'e Ff, Cap. et cet. 

Bookifti Theoricke"] bookijh Theor- 
ique Qq [blockifti Q^). 

27. Tongudi] Q^QjFf, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. Knt, Sta. Wli. i. togiJ D j'ce, Huds. 
togeii Qj et cet. 

28. he. Mccre] Johns, he, Meere F^. 


lu, meer F^F^. he; meere Qq, Rowe et 
cet. m 

29. Js all] In all F^F^. 

Sonldierftiip...hail] soldiership — 
he- had Pope+. 

th' election] Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Coll. 
\Vh. Huds. the election Qq, Haii. Cap. 
et cet. 


also a battell, or mainc battcll ; the middle battallion, or squadron of»an army, wherein 
the Prince, or Generali, most commonly marcheth ; also the whole army ; and some- 
times also, any squadron, batt.ilion, or part tlicreof. N.vres refers to Stnitt {JManners 
and Customs, &c., iii, 2), where is an account from iin old MS. of the method of regu- 
lating these divisions. See Maeb. V, vi, 4, and notes on ‘ Lead our first bjitlle,’ where 
also is a reference to Holinshed ; ‘ when his whole power was come togither, he divided 
the same into throe battels.’ 

26. Theoricke] : For the two otlier instances of the use of this word, see Mrs 
Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance. 

27. Tongued] : The First Qto giive Tiieouald the hint for his emendation, vis. : , 

‘that the Senators assisted the Duke in Council in their proper gmons.' Where, 
farther on, lago bids Bralranlio ‘put on his gown,’ Thpobald does not tliink that 
night-gown is meant, but gown of office, the Senatorial Gown ; adding that there is 
not that contrast of terras Irctwixt ‘ tongued,’ that there is betwixt toged and soldier- 
ship ; and thereupon cites six or seven instances from Latin author.s (among them, of ^ 
course, Cicero's ‘ cedant arma toga: ’), showing that ‘ the same opposition is for ever 
made ’ between toga and anna. IJoswKi.i, says wisely, th.at ‘ tongued ’ agrees better 
with the words which follow : ‘ mere prattle witliout practice,’ a remark which Dyce 
cites, but does not uphold, believing ‘tongued’ to be a misprint for togld, since the 
Folio has a similar error in Cor. II, iii, 122: ‘Why in this Woohiish tongue should I 
stand heere,’ &c. • 

27. Consuls] : Tiieob.\ld reads cotms’lors, because the Venetian nobility consti- 
tuted the great Council of the Senate ; and we know that Brabantio was summoned to 
the Council as a Senator, for ‘ Consul ’ he certainly was not ; and lastly, because the 
offices of Consuls and Tribunes rvere abolished when the government was ent^sted to 
Doges. But Steevens says, that ‘ consuls ’ seems to have been commonly used for 
cmnsellors, as in the second scene of this act. ‘ Gcolfrey of Monmouth, and Matthew 
Paris after him, call both dukes and carls “eonsuls.”’ Malone: The rulers of the 
state or civil governors. The word is used by Marlowe, in the same sense, in Tambur- 
/af«c,«590 [/''w'jr Part, I, ii] : ‘Both we will raigne as consuls of the earHh„’ [But 
Marlowe’s very next line : ‘ And mighty kings shall be our Senators,’ may be with 
equal propriety cited as a proof tiiat ‘ senators ’ also meant ‘ civil governors.’ — E d.] 

28. Masterly] : For other instances where -ly represents like, of which it is a cor- 
ruption, see Abbott, § 447. * a 
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And I (of whom his eies had fecme the proofe 
At Rhodes, at Ciprus.and on others grounds 
Chriften’d, and Heathen)muft be be-leed, and calm’d 
By Debitor, and Creditor. This Counter-cafter , 


31. Ciprus^Cipres,<^. Q^n«,-Cap. 
Steev. Var. Sing. ii. 'J 

others] Kf. other Qq et cet. 

32. Chrijlend] F,, Knt. Chrijitid 
QjQj. Chrijiian Q.FjF^ et cet. 

be be-leed] be led Q,, Pope, be let 
Warb.1 


33 

33. Debitor] Debtor Han. 

Debitor, and Creditor] debitor-Jnd- 
creditor Sta. 

Creditor. This Counter-eaJlerP] Ff, 
Rowe, Johns. Jen. Knt, Sta. Glo, Cam. 
Creditor, this counter-cajler : Qq, Pope 
et cet. 


30. his] White : That is, Othello’s. 

31. others] Walker {^Crit. i, 233) notices the rem.irkable frequency in F, of the 
intgpolation of aiir at the end of a word, and adds that ‘those who are conversant 
with the MSS. of the Elizabethan zVgc, may, perhaps, be able to explain its origin. 
Were it not for die different degrees of trcqueucy with wliich it occurs in different parts 
oCflie F, — ^beiug comparatively rare in the Comedies (except, perhaps, in Wint. Tale], 
appearing more frequently in the Histories, and becoming quite common in the Trage- 
dies, — I should be inclined to think it originated in some peculiarity of Shakespeare’s 
handwriting.’ [See Lear, V, iii, 25S. Walker gives the following nine instances, in 
this play, of this interpolation as he considers it, viz : the present passage, where ‘ others ’ 
ajipeai-s as other in Qqj ‘ eaics ’ in F, as eare in QqFf, I, iii, 245 ; ‘ likings,’ QqFf, III, 
i, S3; ‘disproportions,’ Ff as disproportion in Qi|, HI, iii, 274; ‘Horrors,’ QqFf, III, 
iii, 427; ‘sorrowes,’ QqFf, III, iv, 136; ‘workes’ in Ff as worke in Qq, IV, i, 54; 

‘ .scuses ’ in Ff as sense in Qq, IV, i, 93 ; ‘ behauiors,’ Ff as behanior in Qq, IV, i, 1 19. 
To these nine instances a lentil may be added: ‘ Thieks-Iips,’ F,, as thick lips in Qq, 
I, i, 72, and perhaps we might include an eleventh; ‘warres’ in HI, iii, 77. Now if 
from this list we eliminate tlie three words wherein the Ff and the Qq agree, and 
wlicrein no critic but Walker has found the s superlluous, viz : likings, horrors, and 
sormoes, and add tlie fourth, saarres, which only Capcll changed to war, tve shall have 
seven instances remaining wlicre this s is found in tlie Ff, but not in the Qq. If then 
Walker's aduiiibrntion of tlie cause of tliis s be accepted, viz : that it originates in some 
peculiarity of the writing of that hand which left ‘scarse a blot in his papers,’ this 
manifest distinction between the two copies adds a vindication, by no means insig- 
nllicant, of the superior authority of the First Folio. — Ed.] 

32. Christen’d] I can see no excellent reason why we should not rettun this 
word. — Ed. 

32. he-leed] Steevens : One vessel is said to be in the lee of another, when it is 
so placed that the wind is intercepted from it. logo's meaning, therefore, is, that Cassio 
had got the wind of him and be-calmed him from going on. Heath and Staunton 
conjectured ‘ must be leddl led to it by Qj and the imperfect measure of the line. 

33. Debitor, and Creditor] Johnson {Cym. V, iv, 171) : That is, an accounting- 
book. Pi/'CE ( Gloss.] : Compare the title-page of a very early work on book-kee])ing : 
‘ A Profitable Treatyce, called the Instrument or Bpke to learne to knowe the good 
order of the kepyng of the famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere ; and 
in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor^ &c., 1543. 

33 * Counter-caster] I\ay ^Toot-jiote in PnsmpT. Parv.‘ t.y. Awgiym. Algaris- 
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alt I, sc. i.l 

He (in good time) muft his Lieutilnant be, 

And I (bleSe the marke) his Moorefhips Auntien.. 35 

34. Lieutenant'^ Leintenant Qq. Q, et cet. 

35. I {bleJfe'Y Ff, Knt. / Sir (blejfe 35. Moorcjliips Auntient~^ Worjliips 

Q,Qj, Rowe, Johns. Jen. I, God bleffe Ancient Q,. 

musj': ‘Augryni, algorismc. To counte, reken by cyfers of agi'^e, enchifrer. To 
cast an accomptes in aulgorisrae with a penne, enchifrer. To cast an accomptes with 
counters after the aiilgorisme maner, calculer. To cast an accomptes after the comen 
maner, with counters, compter par icct. I shall reken it sy-xe times by aiilgorisme, or 
you can caste it ones by countei-s.' — PALSn. It n-oiild hence appear that towar^ the 
commencement of the XVIth century' the use of the Arabic numerals had in some 
degree superseded the ancient mode of calculating by the abacus ; and counters, which 
at the period when the Promplorium was compiled, were generally used. Hereafter 
we find the word ‘ Countinge Horde ’ as an evidence. They were n»t, indeed, wholly 
disused at a time long subsequent; an alliLsion to calculation by counters occurs in 
Shakespeare, and later authors prove that they had not been entirely discarded. Algo- 
rithm or algorism, a term universally used in the XIVth and XVth centuries to denote 
the science of calculation by 9 figures and zero, is of Arabic derivation. D VCE ( doss.) 
says that pieces of false coin were used for counters. See Cym. V, iv, 173. ^ 

35. marke] Steeven'S : Kelly, in his comments on Scots proverbs, obsen es that 
the Scots, when they compare person to person, use this excl.imation. Dyce ( Class.) 
quotes this note of Steevens, adding, ‘ but the origin and the meaning of the e.xcla- 
mation are alike obscure.’ 

35. Auntient] J. D. (A’’. (Sr" Qu. 1S79, 5lh, xii, 4) : Tire common intetyrretation of this 
word is that it means an ensign, in the double sense of standard and standard-bearer. 
So our older Dictionaries explain it ; Cotgrave has : ‘ Enscigne, an ensigne, auncient, 
standarrl-bearer.’ The explanation is correct as far as it goes, but is not suflicienlly 
precise. The ancient was a banner bearing an heraldic device, the token of ancient or 
noble descent, borne by a gentleman or leader in w.ar. ‘ Lord Westmorland his ancyent 
rais’d. The dun bull he rais’d on hie.’ — The Rising in the Aorth. ‘ Jlasler, master, 
see you yon faire ancyent, Yonder is the seqrent and the serpent’s head.’ — Percy's 
Rel. (ed. 1S67) i, 303. The servant recognized by this device that the ship belonged 
to Duke John of Austria. The word was, however, used to denote one who was con- 
nected with some blazon of this kind, whether as an atlendanP to a standard or to 
some gentleman who had armorial bearings. In the English edition of the Janua 
Linguarum Trilinguis, by J. Comcnius, 1662, it is said, that ‘the standard-bearers 
Carrie the standards in the midst of the troo|is, whom the ancients march before with 
hangers;* the Latin is, ‘quos prxccdunt antesignani cum romphmis* (p. 245)^ The 
word antesigtianus is explained liy Ducange as one ‘ qui pireibat vexillo ad illius cus- 
todiam.’ In Anchoran's Gate of Tongues Unlocked (ed. 1639), which is based on the 
work of Comenius, the passage runs thus : ‘ wRoiu the lieutenants precede or go before 
with long two-handed swords ’ (p. 143). From these instances it is easy to see how 
the woM came to mean a personal attendant or body -squire, who, says Fosbrodlca (. 1 ;;/. 
ii, 752), ‘haef the care of the thing relating to the person of the knight, carried his 
master’s standard, and gave the catchword in battle,’ an office often borne by men of 
honourable descent. This is the meaning of the word in Othello. lago was the per- 
sonal attendant of the Moor in a military capacity, in modern language, his aide-de- 
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Rgd. By heauen, I rather wdtild liaue bin his hangman. -36 
lago. Why, there’s no remedie. ^ 

’Tis the curffe of Seriiice; 

Preferment goes by Letter, and afTeftion; 

And not by old gradation, where each fecond 40 

Stood Hcire tfj’th’firft. Now Sir, be iudge your felfe. 

Whether I in any iuft terme am Affin’d 
To loue the Moore ? 

Rod. I would not follow him th en. 

Ivigo. O Sir content you. 4S 

I follow him, to ferue my turne vpon him. 

We cannot all be Maftcrs, nor all Mailers 

Cannot be tiMcly follow’d. You lhall marke [ 3*0 


37, 38. One line, Qq et cet. 

37. But Qq, Pope+, Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Var. CoU. Ktly. 

38. Seruice /] fcrukc, Qq. 

39. Letter^ favour Coll. (MS). 

40. Aud...oUr\ Hotby the ohie(^o\,'\exi. 
Steev. Var. CoU. Not (as of old) Warb. 

41. to'th") to th' Iluds. t'the 


Coll. the Qq, Cap. et seq. 

41. Two lines, Qq. 

42. Whether) .^Poj3e+. 

Agm'd) ajpgn'd Q,, Pope, Theob. 
Ilan. Waib. AJjhrn'd F,. 

45. you.) you, Q,Qj. you; Rowe. 

46. him, to) him to Q, et cet. 

48. folhnJd. You) followed, you Qq. 


camp, receiving orders from his supeiior, especially, but not exclusively, about military 
movements. It was in accordance with his duties that he received, through Cassio, 
Othello’s lieutenant, directions aliout the watch that gu.uiled the camp, in II, iii. 
White: ‘Aucienl: a mere phonetic corruption of “ensign,” consequent upon the pro- 
nunciation of e as short a, and of s befoie a vowel as sh ; ancient was pronounced not 
asie-shent, but an-shent until a late period. 

39. Letter] Joii.nsdX: By iccommendation fiom powerful friends. Cowden- 

Claeke: May it not mean ‘accoiding to the letter of his promise,’ accordance 

with theoretical knowledge and pretensions ’ ? in icfercnce cither to Othello’s answer, 
‘I have chose my olTicer,’ or to Cassio's ‘I ookish thooiic.’ 

40. old gradatiott] Johnson : That is, giadalinn established by ancient practice. 

41. Stood] AliKOTf (SjGl) : The subjunctitc (a consequence of the old inflection) 
was frequently used, not as now with ■would, should, &c., but in a form identical with 


the indic.ative, where nothing but the contest (in the case of past tenses) shows that it 
is the -subjunctive. In the present instance, if it be asked, what is the difference be- 
tween ‘ stood ’ here and ‘ would h.avc stood ’ I should say that tlie simple form of the 
subjunctive, coinciding in sound with the indicative, implied to an Elizabethan more 
of imndtability (subject, of coui-se, to ‘a condition which is not fulflllcd). ‘Stood’ 
means ‘would certainly have stood.’ The possibility is regarded as an unfidfilled fact, 
to speak'^aradosically. Compare the Greek idiom of ii-n with the iirdicative. “• 

42. Afiin’d]' Johnson : Do I stand viithin any siich terms of propinquity, or relation 
to the Moor, as that it is my duty to love him? Staunton : By any moral obligation 
am hound, &c. [See II, ii, 243.] “ - ' 

48. shall] Abbott (§ 315) : ‘You shall’ is^especially common in the meaning of 
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ACJ I, SC. L] 

, Many a dutious and knee-crookim^ knaue ; 

That (doting on his owne obfequious bondage) 50 

Weares out his time, much like his Matters AlTe, 

For naught but Prouender, & when he’s old Calheer’d. 

•: Whip me fuch honeft knaues. Others tljere are 
Who trym’d in Formes, and vifages of Dutie, 

: Keepe yet their hearts attending on themfelues, 55 

And throwing but lliowes of Seruice.on their Lords 
Doe well thriue by "them. 

And when they haue lin’d their Coates 
'Doe themfelues Homage. 

I Thefe Fellowes haue fome foiile, 60 

And fuch a one do I profefle my felfe. For (Sir) 


49. dutious] duteous Rowe ii. 

52. naught] nought Q,. nought Qq 
et cet. 

6“ when hds old] and when old, 's 
Han.' whm old, Steev. 

when] Om. Qj. 

CaJIuer’d] cajhierd Qq. 

Two Jines, Q^Qj. 

53-56. Five lines, end- 

ing inaues ..formes,.. .hearts, ...throats- 
ing... Lords Q,. Ending, knaues : ...are, 
... duty,. . . themfelues. . . Lords Q^Qj. 

54. trym'd]trimd(l,. trimm'd^owe. 


56. iut] out Quincy (MS.). 

57-60. Doe...foule] Two lines, Rowe 
et cet. 

57. Doe well] WW/ Eope+, Huds. 

them.] ’em, Qq, Jen. * 

58. they haue] they've Pope-)-, Dyce. 

59. themfelues] themfelmcs F,. 

60. Thefe] Thofe Qq. 

Fellowes] folks Pope-f. 

61. /()/• (&>)] Om. Pope -)- . Separate 
line. Cap. Steev. Var. Sing. Coll. Wh. i, 
Dyce, Hal. Glo. 


you may, you will, applied to that wliicli is of common occuricncc, or so evident that 
it cannot but be seen. 

49. knaue] Staunton thinks that it carries no opprobrious mc.aning here, but is 
simply servitor. In line 53, Johnson says that it is used for servant, but with a sly 
mixture/of contempt. 

50. obsequious] Staunton : That is, obedient, submissive tluahlom. 

53. me] The ethical dative, adding emphasis or vivacity to the expression. For 
instances see Adbott, § 220. 

54. tiym’d] Collier (cd. ii) notes that his (MS.) amends this line to ‘ learn' d in 
forms and usages of duty,’ and adds: ‘If alteration were necessary we might read, 
“ train’d in forms and usages but cliange is inexpedient, since the meaning is clear, 
and “ visages ” may be intended as an antithesis to " hearts " in the next line.’ Staun- 
ton paraphrases the iine : ‘ dress’d in shapes Und masks of duty.’ White pronounces 
Collier’s emendation not improbable. 

56. throying] WALKER ( Fers. p. 120) cites this among many other inotinces as 
the contraction frequent in participles, where a short vowel is preceded by a long one 
or a diphthong. Conf. Ham. V, ii, ‘ That on the view and knowing of these contents.’ 

57. Doe] Hudson thinks this was pirobably caught by the transcriber’s or printer’s 

eye from ‘ Doe ’ in line 59. • 
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It is as fiire as you are Rodon^o, 

Were I the Moore, I would not be lago : 

I n follo wing him, I.follojy ..hut .my Celfeu. 

Heauen is my ludge, not I for loue and dutie, 

But feeming fo, for my Eeculiar end : 

For when my outward Action doth demonftrate 
The natiuc arf, and figure of my heart 
In Complement externe, ’tis,not long after 
But I will weare my heart vpon my fleeue 
Foj Dawes to pecke at ; I am not what I am. 

65. Rowe+. ' 67. rfort] a'flM Q,. 

One line, Qq. 69. Complemetit^ Han. Knt, 

is un'] be my Jen. Sing, ii, ICtly, Del. Huds. compliment 

not /] not I, QqFf, Rowe, Pope, Rowe ii, et cet. 

Theob. tVarb. Johns. Jen. 71. Two lines, Qq. 

65, 66. for...fo\ One line, Q,. Da-tves"^ Danes Q,, Mai. 

j 5 ir...fnn'] One line, Q,Qj. I am, ..ant] I'm. ..seem Popes-. 

66. pecnliai-] pecttlar Qj. Tm...am Johns. 

61. For (Sir )] : For instances of placing ejaculations, appellations, &c. (as in Greek 
^ev, &c.) out of the regular verse, as Capell placed these words, see Abbott, §512. 

63. I would] Hudsox : Perhaps (ot s/toulj; and if so the meaning may be, ‘Were 
I in the Moor’s place, I should be quite another man than I am.’ Or, ‘ if I had the 
Moot's nature, if I were such an honest dunce as he is,.! should be just a fit subject 
for men that “ have some soul ” to practise upon.’ Perhaps, logo is purposely mixing 
some obscurity in his talk in order to mystify the gull. 

69. Complement externe] JoiiKSOK: ‘In that which I do only for an outward 
show of civility.’ ‘Study,’ says KxiciiT, ‘th'is inteqwetation [of Johnson], by adopt- 
ing the secontl.aty meaning of “Complement” {compliment), destroys lago’s bold 
avowal, which is, that when his actions exhibit the real intention and motives of his 
heart in ottisoard completeness, he might as well wear it on his sleeve.’ Walker 
(Cr/A iii, 285) cites lourneur, Ptenengeds Trapedy, HI, i (Dod.sley, vol. iv, p. 329) : 
■‘The old clukc, Ihinidng my outward shape and inward heart Are cut out of one 
piece (for he that pntes his secrets. His heart sUands o’lh’outside), hires me by price 
To greet,’ Sec. 

71. Dawes] Malone (1790) adopts danes of Q,, and justifies it in a note which I 
should have thought scarcely worth the quoting, were it not that Halliwell, in his 
Folio edition, has reprinted it. Malone suspects that Shakespeare had in his thoughts 
the following passage from Lyly’s Euphaes and his England, 1580, [p. 322, Arber’s 
Reprint] : ‘For as al coynes are not good yat haue the Image of Cafar, nor al golde 
that are coyned with the kinges stampe-, so all is not tnieth that beareth the shew of 
godlines, nor all friends that beare a faire face, if thou pretende such loue to Euphucs, 
cartyc thy heart on the backe of thy hand, and thy tongue in the palme, that 1 may see 

what is in thy minde, and thou with thy fingers claspe thy month I can better take 

j a blister of a Nettle, then a pnek of a Rose ; more willing that a Rauen should pecke 
out mine eyes, then a Turtle pecke at them! Steevens thought it worth while to de- 
fend Fj, saying that lago means that he would exposS his heart as a prey to the most 
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Rod. What a fall Fortune do’s tAe Thickil-lips owe 
If he can casry’t thus ? 

lago. Call vp her Father : 

Rowfe him, make after him, poyCbn his delight, 75 


72. faU~\^ Ff, Kut. full Qq et cet. 
{io's\ does Qq. 

Thick 5 -lips'\ ihicklips Qq. i/tkke- 
lips Fg. ikick-lips F^F^ et cet. 

• 73. carry t~\ carrfci Q^. carry her 
Pope, Theob. Han. Warb. Jen. 


74, 75. Father: RtTiHfchim^ Ff, Theob. 
Ktly. fathery Roavfe ^hiniy Qq, Rowe ii, 
Pope, Han. Warb. Jen. Pather, Rouse 
him, Rowe i, fatJicry Rouse him. Johns, 
et cet. (subs.). 


worthless of birds,— t/rztn/j’, which are treated with universal contempt. * Shakespeare 
would scarcely have dcgi'aded the amiable trilie of doves to such an office, nor is the 
mention of them at all suitable to the harsh turn of lago’s speech.’ M-\i.one I'cjoins 
that lago meant to say, that * not only birds of prey, but gentle and tiifiid doves might 
peck at him with safety.* Haws * are the only carnivorous birds, I think, that could 
be here referred to with contempt, or without dignifying the allusion. — E d.] PIartixo 
(p. 119) : The Jackdaw i^Con'us moneduhi) has not been so frequently noticed by Shake- 
speare as many other birds, and in the half-dozen instances where it is mentioned it is 
termed ‘ daw.* ^ 

71. am] Jennens : This signifies I am not that inwardly which I am outwardly, or, 
I am not what I seem to appear to be. Pope has here turned poetry into prose. lli'D- 
sox : lago probably means * I am not what I sceuty but to speak thus would not .smack 
so much of the peculiar dialect with which he love.s to pmeti^^e on the dupe. 

(p. 268) : Can these last words bo intended as a somewhat profane allusion to the title 
by which the Almighty reveals himself to Moses? Exod. iii, 14. I .Vm TILVT I AM is 
the name of the God of truth. Jam not 7 i>hat I am Is, therefore, a filling description 
of a premeditated liar. 

72. fall] I can roc.!!! no instance in this jiby where KxmirT (* Good Knight,* as 
Douglas Jerrold said his epilajih should be) displays more ingenuity in extracting a 
meaning from a misprint in F,, than in this word, and not only a meaning, but a hidden 
beauty thoroughly Shakc-spearian. •/*>/// fortune,* .say.s Knigbl, ‘ means simply how for- 

Aunate he is. But the F, conveys a much more Shakcsjxiarian idea. If the Moor can 
j carry it thus, — appoint his own officer, in spile of the gieai ones of the city who capp’d 
; to him, and, moreover, can secure Desdemona as his pri/c, — lie is so puff’d uji with Iiis 
! own pride and purposes, and is so successful, that fortune owes him a heavy fall. To 
owe is used by Shakespeare not only in the ancient sense of to owUy but in the modern 
sense of to be mdebted to, to hold or possess for auof/iei\ Fortune here owes the thick- 
lips a fall, in the same way that we say, “He owes him a good or an evil turn.” •This 
reading is very much in Shakespeare's manner of Ihnnving out a hint of coming calam- 
ities.* Steevens cites * full fortune * as used in Cymb. iv, 1 10, and Malone adds 
another instance in Ant. cr* Cleo. IV, xv, 24. * 

72. Thicks-lips] For the spelling, sec note on ‘olher.s,* line 31. 

72. owe] ‘JTo otue in ancient language is to (nvul says Stemvexs; * verj^ nriie,* 
says Pye, ‘but do not explmn it so <^en,* 

73, carry*t] Jennens inteqjiets the Qlo as a ‘mistake of the printer, who put t for 
ry and it might originally be written carry *«% a contraction for carry herl 

75. him . . . him] Rolfe says, tllat ‘the first “him’* refers to Brabantio, the 
2 
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Pro.claime him in the Streets. ^ Incenfe her kinfmen, 76 

And though he in a fertile Clymate dwell, * 

Plague him with Flies : though that his loy be loy. 

Yet throw fuch chances of vexation on’t, 

As it may loofe fome colour. 80 

Rodo. Heete is her Fathers houfe. He call aloud. 
lago. Doe, with like timerous accent, and dire yell, 

As when (by Night and Negligence) the Fire 

Is fpied in populus Citties. 84 


76. Slrccts-I Jlnete, Q,. Jlreet, Q^Q^, 
Jen. Jireets, F^. 

77, 7S. thoii^)i\ iho Qq. 

79. Yet throtif] Yet : thrmo Fechter. 

Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sta. Del. 
chaises Qq et cet. 

/ ««’/] out Qq. 

80. loofe\ lo/e Qj. 


Si. houfe, Ile\ kmfr. He Q^. 

[going towards the door. Cn '. 

82. Z)iv,] QqFf, Ro\ve+,Wh.ii. Do; 
Cap. et cet. 

■with like\ •with Jen. 
timerous] Qq, timorous Ff. 

83. the Fire] a fire Han. 


second to Othello which is true if we follow Dr Johnson’s punctuation. But I j re- 
fer to follow F,, where clearly Othello alone is referred to in both cases. Of course 
we know that Brabantio is ‘ roused,’ and we, therefore, suppose that reference is here 
made to that fact; but ‘Call up her father’ is uttered in the same hurried, parenthetical 
way that ‘ Incense her kinsmen ’ is immediately afterward ; the main idea is to rouse, and 
disturb Othello, and poison his delight. But I am not countenanced by Booth, whose 
notes were made for me after the foregoing was written. Booth says, ‘make this clear 
to the audience by pointing off toward the Sagitlary at the second "him;” the first, 
of course, refers to Brabantio, but gesture must explain this to the “ quantity of barren 
spectators.” ’ — Ed. 

77. And though] Walker [Crit. ii, 156): ‘And’ is clearly out of place; read, 
‘ Incense her kinsmen : An though he,’ &c. 

78. though that] See .\niiorr, § 2S7 ; Macb. IV, iii, 106, Lear, IV, vi, 214. 

78. be loy] Keightley i^Exp,, p. 299) : Perhaps this second ‘joy ’ was suggested 
by the first, instead of high, bright, or some other adjective. 

79. chances] kxiGiiT defends the F,, and rightly, I think. ‘When Roderigo,’ he 
says, ‘ suggests that fortune owes Othello a fall, lago eagerly jumps at the chances of 
vexation, which the alann of Desderaona’s father may- bring on him.’ It seems hardly 
necessary to define ‘ chances,’ as Staunton docs, by crosses or casualties, a cross of 
vcxc^lion is almost tautological; I think ‘chances’ mean here simply ^urrr^/AVrVr of 
vexation, which might discolour Othello’s joy. To read changes of vexation (with 
the Qq) renders the contingency of ‘may lose’ superfluous. A change of vexation 
could scarcely fail to make his joy Itoc colour. — E d. 

80. As] There is but one instance given in AnnoTT, § 109, of as in the sense, as 
here, of that or as the result of which, after such ; it is from the Sonn., J)ut nb number 
is given and I cannot verify it. 

82-84. Gould (p. 83) : J. B. Booth uttered these words, without heat, with a devil- 
ish unconcern, as if pleased with the fancy of terror and dismay; and playing, mean- 
while, with his sword-hilt or pulling at his gHuntlets. He then strikes on the door 
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Rodo. What hoa ; Brabaniio, ^iginor Brabaniio, hoa. 85 

lago. A\^ake : what hoa, Brabaniio : Theeues, Theeues. 

Looke to your houfe, your daughter, and your Bags, 

Theeues, Theeues. 

Bra. Aboue. What is the reafon of this terrible 
Summons ? What is the matter there ? ' 90 

Rodo. Signior is all your Familie within ? 
lago. Are your Doores lock’d ? 

Bra. Why ? Wherefore ask you this ? 

lago. Sir, y’are rob’d, for (hame put on your Gowne, 94 


85, 86. /^oa] ho QqF^. 

85. Siginor'\ Seignior Qc\, Sigmor'^i. 

86. Awake. ..Brabantio^ One line, Qq. 
Theeites, T/teenes] Ff, Kiit, Sta. ho/ 

thieves^ thieves / Pope + . I'hceiu'St theeues, 
theeues (sep. line) Qq. (in same line), Cap. 
et cet. 

87. your daughter'^ you Daughter Q^. 
89. Aboue.] at a window. Qq. within. 

Cap. Scene n. pQpe+,Jcn. 


89,90. lVhat...Su/ninoits Ff. One 
line, Qq et cet. 

92. your Doores lock' d~\ al(doore lochts 
Qj. all doors lock'd Pope + . 

94. .S’/;*] QaQjFf, Row'e, Johns. Cap. 
Knt. Zounds fir Q^, Pope et cet. 

y^are\ you are Qq, jtjhn.?. Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Var. Knt, Coil. l,>el. you're Rowe. 
rob'd'] robb'd Q3Ff. robd QiQ,. 


of Bmbantio’s house, and speaking through the key-hole, sounds the resonant alarm, 
*What ho, Brabaniio !’ Vet in saying this, we felt his mind was ‘j^laying with some 
inward bait.’ The duplicity, the double nature, the devil in him, was subtly manifest. 

83, 84. Warkurton : This is not sense, lake it which way you will. If ‘night and 
negligence’ relate to ‘spied,’ it is al,)surd to say, ‘the lire was spied l>y negligence.’ If 
* night ’ and ‘ negligence ’ refer only to the time and occasUni, it should then 1 le by night 
and thro' negligence. Otherwise the particle by would be made to signify lime applied 
to one word, and came applied to the other. Wc .should read, therefore, ‘Is spred^ by 
which all these faults arc avoided. [Staunton {jucrje.s if ^Varb^lrton be not right.] 
Edwards (p. 144) : The plain meaning is, — ^not the lire ^Yas spied by negligence, but 
—the fire, which came by night and negligence, was spied. And this double meaning 
to the same word is common to Shakespeare with all other writers. jesjxiciallv where the 
word is so faimlior a one, as this in question. OvUl seems even to have thought it a 
beauty, instead of a defect. Johnson ; The iiarticlc by is used equivocally ; the same 
liberty is taken by writers more correct ; ‘ The wonderful creature ! a woman of reason ! 
Never grave (t/* pride, never gay out of season,’ jM. Mason: This means ‘during 
the time of night and negligence.’ Knight thinks that had the parenthesis of b ^ been 
adopted, all discussion might have been saved. Dklius interprets it, ‘acconling to 
Shakespeare’s use of the copulas, .as eriuivalei^ to nightly negligence or negligence by 
night, and qualifying ‘fire.’ [.Surely night is the cause that a lire takes place without 
being observed ; it is because of night that the fire is neglected. Could we p,ot here 
use from quite as well .as by ? — -Et).] 

89. Bra. Aboue] Booth: Brilmntio should be seen through the open window at 
his book or papers ; this would account for his appearance, instead of his sen^ants, at 
this * terrible summons.’ lago sheuld keep in shadow during this. 

94. rob’d] Gerard here delects a pun, decidedly clearer in French than in Eng- 
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Your heart is burft, you haue loft halfe your foule [ 3 * * 
Euen now, now, very now, an old blacke Ram 96 

Is tupping your white Ewe. Arife, arife, 

Awake the fnorting Cittizens with the Bell, 

Or elfe the deuill will m*ake a Grand-fire of you. 

Arife I fay. - lOO 

Bra. What, haue you loft your wits ? 

Rod. Moft reuerend Signior, do you know my voice? 

Bra. Not I : what are you ? 

Rod. My name is Rodorigo. 

Bra. The worfler welcome : 105 

I haue charg’d thee not to haunt about my doores: 

In honeft plainenefle thou haft heard me fay. 

My Daughter is not for thee. And now in madneffe 
(Being full of Supper, and diftempring draughtes) 

Vpon malitious knauerie, doft thou come 1 10 

To ftart my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, Sir, Sir. 

Bra. But thou muft needs be fure, • 1 1 3 


95. fouW^ foule; Qq, Rowe et seq. 

96. Euen noov, «w] Euen now Qq, 
FjF^, Rowe, Jen. Steev. Rann. Sing. Exfn 
now, eifn Popeq-. 

99, 100. One line, Qq. 

99. deuill'] Diuell Q,Q,. Devill Q^. 
Divell F,. Devil F^F^. 

you.] you, Qq. 

100. /<7j'] fad Q,. 

101. [appearing above, at a Window. 
Cap. 

104. 7j] is — Cap. Steev. Rann. Var. 


Sing. 

105. worfet^ worfe Qq, Pope, Theob. 
Han. Warb. Cap. Jen. Steev. Rann. Var. 
Coll, 

106. / /lane] I've Pope- 1 -, Dyce Hi, 
Finds. 

loS. Daughter »>] dattghtePs Pope + . 
no. knauerie] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Del. 
hrauery Qq et cet. 

in. quiet.] quiet? Qq. quiet; Cap. 
112. Sir.]sir,sir — Steev. Var. Sir — 
Rowe et cet. 


lish: II y a peiit-filre un jeu de mots entre le mot s-obb'd ct robed ‘revStu d’une robe. 
Vous etes un robin, par pudeur mettez votre robe.’ 

94. for shame] Knight : This is not used as a reproach, but means — decency 
put im your gown. [See note on ‘tongued,’ line 27, where Theobald thinks that tliis 
refers to his Senatorial gown.] 

95. burst] For many instances where this means break, see Schmidt s. v. 

105. worsserj For many instances' of double comparatives and superlatives, see 
Abbott, § n. 

lonodistempring] M.\lone: To be distempered with liquor was, in Shakespeare’s 
time, the phrase for intoxication. Conf. Ham. Ill, ii, 28S. ® 

no. Vpon] See Abbott, § 191, or Lear, V, iii 7 166. 

112. Sir] Gould (p. 84) : Why cannot some actor .who represents ‘the silly gentle- 
man,’ make him interrupt the old man at inter^ls vd order to get a hearing, instead of 
repeating * Sir, sir, sir ’ ali at once, as is invariably done upon the stage ? and which 
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Acj I, SC. i.J 


My fpirits and my place haue in tlteir power 
To make this bitter to thee. 1 15 

Rodo. Patience good Sir. 

Bra. What teU’ft thou me of Robbing ? 

*This is Venice ; my houfe is not a Grange. 

Rodo. Moll graue Brabantio, 

In fimple and pure foule, I come to you. 120 

la. Sir ; you are one of thofe that will not ferue God, 
if the deuill bid you. Becaufe we come to do you feruice, 
and you thinke we are Ruffians, you’le haue your Daugh- m 
ter couer'd with a Barbary horfe, you’le haue your Ne- 124 


1 14. fpirits] Ff, Rowe. /^/VZ/Q.-jetcet. 
t/teir] Ff, Rowe + , Cap. Knt. them 
Qq et cet. 

117. What] What, Qq. 

117,118. What... Vsjiics]Fi. Oneline, 
Qq et cet. 

1 18. Granpii] graun^c Qq. 


121. Sir.-] Sir, Q^QjFf, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. Johns. ICnt. Zotims Sir, Q, et cet. 

j'ou are] you are not Han. (mis- ‘ 

print?) 

122. deuill] Divell F^. 

123. and yon] you Qi], Popcx, Cap. 
Jen. Sleev. Rann. Var. .Sing. Kily. 


indeed is in the text so set down ? Booth : This should indeed be so spoken, im- 
patiently, but without intciTupting Brabantio. 

114. In this line Knight silently adopts spirit oi Qr], and retains ‘their’ of the Ff. 
I think it would have been better had the change been reversed; ‘spirits’ in the plural, 
thus used, is quite Shakespearian. — E d. 

115. Grange] Warton : Tluat is, you .are in a populous city, not in a lone house, 
where a robbery might be easily committed. ‘Grange’ is properly the farm of 
a monastery, where corn (Lat. granuni) is rejxisilc'i. lint in I.inoolnshire, and in 
other Northern countie.s, every lone house, or farm which stands solitary, is called a 
grange. Stkevens : Conf. ilAvrr. for Meas. HI, i, 27S, ‘ at tlic moated grange resides 
this dejected Mariana.’ Knight refers to the picture of neglected loneliness, which 
this ‘moated grange’ in Mats, for Mens, suggested to Tcuny.son, in those verses which 
are familiar to us all. 

122. deuill] Gould (p. 84) : .Vetors usually commit the ludicrous mistake of Ijring 
ing down the emphasis qdump on ‘ devil,’ as if the highest motive Ibr serving God were 
the devil’s bidding ! J. B. Booth said : ‘that will not serve Cod, if the devil hid you,’ 
giving the pltiin meaning, that the devil's bidding w.as no argument against serving God. 

123. Ruffians] Staunton : Here employed in its sccondai-y sense of roisterer, 
noash-bnckler, and the like, though its primary meaning was, undoubtedly, pa%der ; 
Latin ‘leno,’ the Italian ‘rolliano.’ 

J24. Nephewes] Stef.vens: Here, like Lat. it signifies grandson, or any 
lineal descendant, however remote. Boswell* The word grandson never nccurs in 
Shakespeare. Dyce (Gloss,); ‘Nephew,’ like cousin, w.as formerly used witli great 
laxity. See r ^A’K. VI: II, v, G4, where rre/^ea/ ought to mean cousin. IlAi.i.Twr.i.t, 
appositely cites the fact that Shakespeare in his Will sjieaks of his gr.and-daughtcr, Eliz- 
abeth Hall, as his niece. [See Richardson’s Diet, for manifold citations, from Robert 
of Gioucester down, where ncpheso\s used for grandson or lineal descendant. Cooper's 
77 ies. ‘Nepos : the sonne or daughters Jbnne, a nejihew'.’ — ^E d.] 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF OTHELLO [act i, sc. i. 

phewes neigh to you, you’le haue Courfers for Cozens.- 125 
and Gennets for Germaines. 

Bra. What prophane wretch art thou ? 
la. I am one Sir, that comes to tell you, your Daugh- 
ter and the Moore, are making the Beaft with two backs. 

Bra. Thou art a Villaine. 1 3° 

lago. You are a Senator. 

Bra. This thou ftialt anfwere. I know thee Rodorigo. 

Rod. Sir, I will anfwere any thing. But I befeech you 
If’t.be your pleafure, and nioft wife confcnt, 

(As partly I find it is) that yourfaire Daughter, 135 

At this odde Euen and dull watch o’th’night 


125. neig/i] niy Q,. 

cou/ms Qq. Coiiftits F^F^. 

126. Gertnaincs\ lermaiis Q,. Ger- 
mans QaQjFjF^. Germans F^. 

128. rZ/ff/ conies'] that come Qq. 

129. are] Ff, Rowe, Knt. are norm 
Qq et cet. 

131. are a] QqFf, Rowe + , Knt. are 


— a Cap. et cet. 

132. hiian’] how F^. 

Rodorigo] Roderigo QjQj. 
134-150. Om. Q,. 

136. odde Eteen] od euen Q^Qj. odd- 
eraen Mai. et seq. odd season Rann. coiij. 
odd hour Cartwright. • 


126. Gennets] Wedgwood : Genet, a sniall-sized Spanish horse. Sp. gineto, a 
light horseman, named from the Berber tribe of Zeneta, who supplied the Moorish 
sultans of Grenada with a body of horse on which they placed great reliance. [While 
the alliteration is here evident of gennets and germans, it is not impossible that, in 
addition, in Shahespeare’s time, the Berber or Moorish origin of the gennet was sug- 
gested to an auditor quite as much as the Spanish. — Ed.] 

126. Germaines] Dvce (CZaej.) : Relations. 

127. prophane] Johnson: That is, what wretch of gross and licentious language ? 
In that sense Shakespeare often uses this word. Stef.\xns : Howell, in a dialogue 
prefixed to his edition of Cotgrave, 1673, has the following: ‘ J’ airoerois inieux estre 
trap cereinonieux, que trop prophane,’ which he thus anglicizes: ‘I bad rather be too 
ceremonious, than too iirophane.’ [See II, i, iSS.] 

129. See Rabelais, liv. I, cap. iii. 

131. You are] It was UPTON who suggested the dash after these w'ords, which is 
found in all editions since Capell's time, except Knight’s. ‘ A senator,’ says Upton (p. 
176), ‘is added beyond expectation; any one would think lago was going to call him 
as ba-d> names as he himself w.as called by the senator Brabantio.’ 

132. thou] Delius: This is to be emphasized. Brabantio does not know lago, and 
therefore Roderigo, whom he does know, must answer for lago’s insulting remarks. • 

136. odde Euen] Johnson : The men of night is midnight, the time when night 
is dirided into even parts. Henley: This ‘odd even’ is simply the interval between 
lwelve'’a.t night and one in the morning. Steevens, in his earlier editirjis, suggested 
‘ oAA Steven’ a Chaucerian word signifying time; buj he wisely withdrew the suggestion 
in his Var. ’93, although not before M. Mason s^ that he ‘should chuse to read dull 
season as an expression that would more naturally jeeur either to Shakespeare or to 
Roderigo.’ Malone thinks that ‘ this odd-eve^ of the night ’ appears to mean that it 
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137 


Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a fcnaue of common hire, a Gundelier, 

To the groffe clafpes of a Lafciuious Moore : 

Jf this be knowne to you, and your Allowance, 140 

* We then haue done you bold, and fauci^ wrongs. 

But if you know not this, my Manners tell me. 

We haue your wrong rebuke. Do not beleeue 
That from the fence of all Ciuilitie, 

I thus would play and trifle with your Reuerence. 145 

Your Daughter (if you haue not giucn her leaue) , 

I fay againe,hath made a grofle reuolt. 

Tying her Dutie, Beautie,\yit, and Fortunes 

In an extrauagant, and wheeling Stranger, « 149 

137. nor'\ Rowe. 14I. Tvron^s.^ 7 vron^s.^ QaQa- 

138. cominon'\ Om. rope + . 146, 147. {if...againe^ In parenthesis, 

GnnddUr\ FfQgQj. Gmtdalicr Q^. 

Rowe+. GondelUr 1 c>tm.]txi. Coiuhlier 14S. Tywg\ Laying CoWAi (MS). 

Cap. 149. /;/««] Pope +,Rann. On 

139. Jlfoore Moor , — Mai. an Cup. Coll, ii (MS). 

140. and"] and to (X. 

was just approaching to, or just past, that it %Yas> doubtful whether at that moment it 
stood at the point of midnight, or at some other less equal division of the twenty-four 
hours; which a few minutes either before, or after, midnight would be. So in Macb* 
III, iv, 126 : * What is the night ? Lady /T/. Almost at odds with morning, which is 
which.* AnnoTT, § 435 ; And is omitted, Cicero says, that the extreme test of a 
man’s honesty is that you can play at odd and even with hi)n in the dark. And per- 
haps ' odd-(and-)even ’ here means, a time when there is no di.stinguishing between • 
odd and even, 

137. Transported] To mend this incomplete sentence IIanmtir, followed by C.\- 
PELL, added Be before line 136: *))e at this odtl even,* &c. Mason added it before 
line 137. Staunton says, that * tran-sjxjrted ’ is equivalent to transported herself 
[which^ I doubt], and Knight says that he must le;\vo the sentence as he finds it. 

138. But] See Abbott, § 137, for instances of but used in Ih^ .sense of except, fol- 
lowing negative comparatives, where we should use than, 

138. Gundelier] Walker (Vers. p. 21S) show.s that, just as pioneer, engineer, 
muleteer, &c. should be written pioner, enginer, mulcfer, &c., so here llie verse recjuires 
gundeler. Dyce (ed. iii) yields lo Walker’s authority, and asserts that * if the .wthor 
did not write “gundeler” (“gondoler**), he certainly intended the word lo be so pro- 
nounced.* Abbott does not include this word in the list which he gives (§ 492) of the 
class referred to by Walker, but places it undfi" ‘apixircnt Alexandrines’ (§497), and 
contracts gond{o)lier. Walker’s treatment is, I think, the l)elter. — Ed. 

141. saucjjB] That is, insolent outrageous, .used in a stronger sense Ihan'^Tnercly 

malapert, Conf. Maeb. Ill, iv, 25 \ am ... . bound in To saucy doubts and fears.* 

144. from] For instances where ‘from* means ‘apart from,’ ‘a\vay from,’ see Ab- 
bott, § 158. Also Macb. Ill, i, 131, ‘something from the palace.* 

149. In] It is scarcely necessar}% I Aink, to suppose that ‘ In ’ is here used for on or 
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Of here, and euery where : ftraight fatisfie your felfe. 
If flie be in her Chamber, or your houfe, 

Let loofe on me the luftice of the State 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra. Strike on the Tjnder, hoa : 

Giue me a Taper : call vp all my peopl^ 

This Accident is not vnlike\my dreamej^ 

Beleefe of it oppreffes me alreacfie. 

Light, I fay, light. 

I^g. Farewell : for I muft leaue you. 

It feemes not meete, nor wholefome to my place 
To be producled, (asjf I flay, I fhall,) 

Againft the Moore. For I do know the State, 
(How euer this may gall him with fome checke) 


ISO 


\j 


155 


Exit. 


i6o 

[31 1 
163 


151. yoier Ff, Rowe, Jen. 

153. t/itis deluding j>ou] this delnftm 

Qx- 

158. Exit.'] Om. Q ]Ff. E.\it Bra. from 
above. Han. 

160. place] pate Qj. 


161. produ^led]Yi. produd 
163. PIoTd) euer] Ncno euer Q, [thus 
noted by Jen. and Camb, edd. How euer 
in Ashbee.J 

may] my Qj. 


to. The idea of the entire surrender of Desd^iona to Othello is intended, which ‘ in ’ 
certainly conveys, even better than on. There are, assuredly, instances where in is 
used where we should now use on, as in Gen. i, 22 ; Matt, vi, 10, also / Hen. VI : I, 
ii, 2 (all cited in Bible PVbrd-Booh), where, however, the phrase ^in the earth,* is im- 
mediately connected with * in the heavens,* and is not, therefore, exactly parallel with 
the present instance. See Mn your owne part,’ I, iii, 91, post. — Ed. 

149. extrauagant] Used by Shakespeare three times and uniformly in its classical 
sense of wiindcrmg, vagrant. 

149. wheeling] Collier (ed. ii) adopts wheedling from his (MS), a.s it is ‘just the 
epithet that would be applied by Roderigo to Othello, who had cajoled and cheated 
Brabantio out of his daughter.’ Singer (.W. Vind. p. 279) ; Even could Collier adduce 
an instance of wheedling before the reigri of Charles II., it would be difficult to per 
suade us to displace ‘ wheeling ;* for, connected, os it is, with ‘ extravagant,’ it u» no 
doubt used like the Italian ‘girevole,* Mfith its secondary meaning of inconstant^ an 
steady That wheedling should have been suggested, makes it certain that Collier’s 
(MS) in this instance lived not earlier than the last century, STAUNTON says, tliat he 
would prefer whirling. ScHMiDT (Lcxl) thinks that frohi meaning ‘ to fetch a com- 
pass,’ as in Cor. I, vi, 19, it came to meun ‘to err about,* as here and in Tro. Cress. 
V, vii, 2. 

i56^^ream] Coleridge (AV«, &c. 249) : The old careful senator, being caught 
careless, transfers his caution to his dreaming pow'er at least. Booth : his dream is 
to the superstitious Italian con>'iudng proof of wKat he is told, and accounts for his 
sudden belief in his friend*s treachery. 

163. checke] Johnson : Some rebuke. * 
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ACT I, SC. i.] THE MOORE OF VENitE 

Cannot with fafetie caft-him. For he’s embark’d 
With fuch ioud reafon to the Cyprus Warres, 165 

(Which euen now ftands in A£t)that for their foules 
Another of his Fadome, they haue none. 

To lead their Bufineffe. In which regafd, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell apines, 

Yet, for neceflltie of prefeiit life, 170 

I muft fliow out a Flag, and figne of Loue, 

(Which is indeed but figne)that you lhal furely find him 
Lead to the Sagitary the raifed Search: ^173 


164. caji-hivt^ I-Iyplieii, only in F,. 
euibai‘k'd~\ imbar/^d Q<|Fj. 

165. Cypnts\ Cipi\’s Qci. CyprttP 
Tlieob. Warb. Johns. Cap. Jen. Steev. Var. 
Knt, Sing. Sta. ICtly. 

/Farm] war Cap. Rann. 

166. Jla}tds\ QqFf, Rowe, Cap. Rann. 
Del. stand Pope et cct. 

167. Fadome\ fathome Qq. fadom F^, 
Rowe+, Wh. fathom Cap, et cet. 

none\ not Qj, Cap. Jen. Steev. 
Rann. Sing. Ktly. 

168. Bufineffe] business on Cap, 


169. T/tough] Tho Qq, 

hell apines] hell Ff. hells paines 
Qq, Rowe + , Jen. Singr hell pains Cap. 
Steev. Var. Knt, Coll, hellpains Dyce et 
cet. 

172. flgne)]'}ei. y^w^Qq. sign .‘K ow’Q 
i. sign.) or sign. Rowe ii et cet. 

fhall /lively find] may surely find 
Pope + . may find Han. 

172, 173. ’find... Scar cli] One \mc, Q^. 

^ 73 * Sagitary] Sagiltar Qj» Cap. Mai, 
Sagittary Q^Q^ly 


164. cast] Johnson: That is, dismiss liim. [Sec II, ii, 31 ; II, ii, 302; V, ii, 400.] 

Purnell : Cf. < castaway,’ and Anglo-Indian * a caster,’ ‘ a horse sold out of a regiment 
as useless.’ C. 

165. Cyprus] See Aiaiorr, § 22, for instances of the conversion of projjcr name.s 
into adjectives, for which license, Abbott says, the reason is to be found in an increasing 
dislike and disuse of the inHection in ’j. Coiif. ‘Verona nails,’ Rom. tSr* Jttl. HI, iii, 
17 [and ‘ hell pains,’ line 169 below, where, by the way, in the a and p have simply 
changed places. — E d.] 

167. Fadome] Boo'i'ii : Touch your head to indicate judgement^ not your breast to 

imply courage. • 

168. Businesse] Coleridge {Notes, &c, 250) : The forced praise of Othello, fol- 

lowed by the bitter hatred of him in this sjjeech ! And observe how Brabanlio’s dream 
prepares for Ills recurrence (1. i 58 ) to the notion of philtres, and how both prepare for 
carrying on the plot of the arraignment of Othello on this ground. ^ 

173. Sagitary] Steevens : This means the sign of the fictitious creature so-called, 
i. e. an animal compounded of man and horse, and armed with a bow and qui\ er. 
Knight: This is generally taken to be an l!in. It was the residence at the Arsenal 
of the commanding officers of the na\y and army of the republic. The figure of an 
arclicr with his drawn b6^v, over the gates, still indicates the place. Probably Sliake- 
speare had looked upon that sculpture. Singer ; Y.et Cassio’s inquiry, * Ancient, what 
makes lie here?* seems to imply that to Shakespeare the sign, whencesoever he derived 
it, was that of a private house or inn ; and that it was a representation of the centaur 
of the zodiac, or of the Tale of Troir, and not a mere bowman. Til. Elze {Shaken 
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And there will I be with him. So farewell. . Exit. 

Enter Braba7itio, with Seruant.^ mid Torches. 1 75 

Bra. It is too true an euill. Gone the is, 

And what’s to come of rny defpifed time, I77 

173. Scene III. Pope+, Jen. uants with Torches Qq, Rowe, Tope, 

Koter..,] Y.vAisx JSrabaniio Theob. Jen. 

bantio Q,) in his night gowne, and Ser- 

speare Jahrbtu/i, 1879, xiv, 174) gives a ciirions list of the Inns of Venice in Othello’s 
day, of which history has preserved the names, as follows ; ‘ a! Sebiadego, alio Sturione, 
al CSvaletto, al Capello, alU do {due) Spade, alia Campana, al S. Giorgio or al Fiauto, 
al Lion bianco, al Gambaro, alia Luna, all' Aquihi nera, alia Corona, all' Angelo, alia 
Terrre, — but al Sagittario has not yet been discovered. The most probable supposition 

is, ’ continues Th.Jilze, ‘that it was an iniaginat}' name devised by Shakespeare, which 
we should be as little likely to discover as The Tegasus in Genoa, where the Pedant 
lodged with Baptista in Tam. of Shr. IV, iv, 5. A cerlaiu approirriateness in the 
names and characters is not lacking : the soldier lives in the Sagittary, the Pedant in 
the Pegasus.' Rolfe disposes of Knight's assertion, that this was the Arsenal. ‘ It 
appears,’ he says, in his Notes ad loc. ‘ from I, ii, 53, below, tliat Othello was not at his 
usual lodging, and the messengers of the Senate had not known where to find him. 
Cassio also asks “ What makes he here ?” wliich implies that he was in an unfamiliar 
place. Note also what Othello says, in I, iii, 143. If the Arsenal had been the 
"place,” no guide to it would have been neccssaty.’ In tea Addendum on p. 210, 

■ Rolfe still more emphatlc.illy disproves Knight's remark : ‘ We cannot find any evi- 
dence tliat the Arsenal at I’enice was ever called “ the Sagilt.ary probably this is a 
mere conjecture of Knight’s. The figure mentioned by Kniglit is not “ over the gates,” 
but is one of four statues standing in front of the structure. It represents a man hold- 
ing a bow (not “ drawn ”) in his hand, but is in no respect more conspicuous than its 
three companions. If Shakespeare was ever in Venice he probably saw the statue (if 

I it is as old as the gatewtiy, which was built in 1460), but wc cannot imagine why it 
1 should suggest to him to call the place /he Sagillary. That word means not an ordi- 
I nary archer, but a Centaur with a bow, as in the familiar representations of the zodiacal 
^ sign Sagittarius. This is its sense in the only other jrassage in which Shakespeare uses 

it, Tro. Cress. V, rV 14 : “ the dreadful Sagittary Appals oiir numbers.” That the 
I Sagittary in the present passage cannot be the Arscual is, however, sufficiently clear 
\ from I, iii, 143, 144. The Arsenal was by far the largest and most prominent public 

■ building, or collection of buildings, in all Venice, its outer walls being nearly two miles 
I in ciremt. To supixise that anybody in the employ of the government would need the 
f help of lago in finding the place is absurd.’ 

177. despised] Waruurton: We should read despiled, i. e. vexatious. Heath: 
Brabantio very properly calls the remainiif^ part of his life a ‘ despised time,’ since tlie 
ill-conduct of his only daughter, in matching herself to an adventurer so much beneath 
her birth'Und rank, could not, in his apprehension, but draw great contempt^n himself. 
Johnson : ‘Despised time ’ is time of no value t time in which ‘ There’s nothing serious 
in mortality. The wine of life is drawn, and the mere dregs Are iSEThis-rault' to brag 
pf,’ Jtfaeb. II, iii, .89. Steevens : Again, in Rom. ful. I, iv, lio : ‘a despised life 
closed in my breast.’ w 
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ACT I, SC. i.] 




Is naught but bitterneffe. Now Rodorigo, 

Where didA thou fee her ? (Oh vnhappie Girle) 

With the Moore faill thou? (Who would be a Father?) 
How didft thou know ’tvvas flie ? (Oh fhe deques me 
Paft thought;) what faid fhe to you ? G^t Tapers : 

Raife all my Kindred. Are they married thinke you ? 
Rodo. Truely I thinke they are. 

Bra. Oh Heauen : how got fhe out ? 

Oh treafon of the blood. 

Fathers, from hence truft not your Daughters minds 
By what you fee them aft. Is there not Charmes, 

By which the propertie of Youth, and Maidhood 
May be abus’d ? Haue you not read Rodorigo, , 

Of fome fuch thing ? 


180 


18S 


190 


178. Is\ 1 %. 

naught\ Ff, Rowe i. nought Qq 

et cet. 

bittonieffe. NnaJ biUcnioJfc ntno 
Qq. 

180. saidsi Theob. ii, Han.W arb. 

Johns. 

iSl. JIte ddeeaties\ thou ddcchtd/l Q,, 
Johns. Jen. Steev. Rann, Var. Coll. (No 
parentheses in this speech in Q^.) 


152. vioe\ Ff, Ktly. more Qq et cet. 

153. kiiuircd~\ kinrcd^^,^. 

185, 1S6. One line, Qq, Cap. et cet. 
1S5. Rowe ii + . 

xS6. 0/ f/id'] of my Ff, Rowe + . 
iSS. Is thdre'\ Qq, Vox. Sing. Dyce, 
Ktly, Glo. Cam. Are there Ff et cet. 
1S9. J\Iaidhood'\ manhood Qq. 

I91. thing ?'\thinS’^SU' things ?Cl^. 


iSi. deceaues] May it nut bo periniued here to ‘frolic in conjecture,’ and suggest 
that the printer has accidentally substituted an s for a f/, and that we should read de~ 
ceaucdl Even if we adppt the reading of Q^, I shoiiUl 2)rcfcr they dcccattcd to ‘ thou 
deceiuest.’ In both cases a certain symmetr)' of the .'Sentence is preserved in the alter- 
nation of thought, which is first fixed on the daughter, and then on the Moor, then 
recurring to the daughter, then to the Moor and the daughter both together, then to 
the daughter, and then, to them both together agaicu — Ed, 

186. blood] Booth: With emotion, as with Shy lock: ‘ iny •vvn flesh and blood to 
rebel!’ 

l88. Is] See Abbott, § 335, for instance where the quasi-singular verb precedes 
the plural subject. This usage Abbott explains on the ground, that when the subject is 
as yet future, and, as it were, unsettled, tlie third jxuson singular might be regaled as 
the normal inflection. Such jiassages are very common, jDarticularly in the case of 
‘There is.’ 

188. charmes] Booth : In your study this jflay bear in mind the superstition 
that pervades it. Even Othello, while sneering at it, humours it when Desdeinona is 
brought before the Duke as a witness against liim; and he has faith in the ^antique 
token ’ and the sword of ‘ ice-brook’s temper.* Reflections like these help the actor to 
feel the character he assumes. 

189, 190. By . . . abus’d] Johnson: By which the faculties of a young virgin 
may be infatuated and made sublet iUusioi^ and false imagination. 
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Rod. Yes Sir : I haue indeed. ^ 192 

Bm. Call vp my Brother : oh would you had had Jier. 

Some one way,fome another. Doe you know 
Where we may apprehend her,and the Moore ? 19S 

Rod. I thinke I can djfcouer him, if you pleafe 
To get good Guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you lead on. At euery houfe He call, 

(I may command at moft)get Weapons (hoa) 

» And raife fome fpeciall Officers of might : 200 

On^ood Rodorigo, I will deferue your paincs. Exeunt. 

192. yc 3 ...utdecil'\ I hau£ Jif 198. JIS\ /A’ Q^. TteY^. •/’// 

193, Broihcr\ Irottnys FjF^, Rowe, 199. mojl : or most. Qq et cet. 

Pope, Han. „ ll'ea^oiis (Aoa)] weapons ho, Qq. 

TOw/y] <5 /Art/ Q„ Mai. Steev. 200. w/VA/] KfO^Qj, Rowe + , Cap. 
Coll. OA, Tlieob. ii, Warb. Johns. Jen. Del. night Q, et cet. 

Raun. Ktly. 201. On good'\ On, goody 

194, you\ yon Q,. lwtll~\ l‘f, Rowe, Knt. lie Q,Q,. 

195. Aer',rtW] A//'rt«i/Theob.ii,etseq. tV/ Q^. 77 / Tope et cet. 

198. you /irtrf] Uade we Q,. 

193. Brother] Singer : Cratiano was in tlie i>oet's minj, though he is not wanted 
or called upon the stage till the Fifth Act. 

197. go] Abdott, §30, notes that here, as in Mild. A’’. D. I, i, 123, Tam. o/Shr. 
IV, V, 7; 2 Hen. IV; II, i, 191, ‘go’ is used where wo should use come. 

199, at most] JouRDAi.N' (l^hilol. Soe. Trans., i860, p, 141) : It here means, ‘in 
the greatest degree,' Brabantio being one of the council of three. Sec note on I, ii, 16. 
[It was not until I had read Jourdain’s note, and tlie following in the excellent edition 

. of M. D’Hugues : ‘ iS'ous n’avons trouve dans aucun lexique Texplication de cede locu- 
tion at mostt that any obscurity appeared to me here. Xutwithstanding Jourdain’s ex- 
planation, I still think that ‘ at most ’ is simply elliirtical for at most of them. Brabantio 
says, in etfect, ‘ I’ll call at all the houses of my kindred ; at most of them my call will 
be obeyed.’ — E d.] 

■200. might] hlALONE; I have no doubt tliat Shakespeare, before lie wrote this 
play, read The Commonwealth and Government of Veniee, translated from the Italian 
by Lewes Lewkenor, and printed in Qlo, 1599 ; a Viook prefixed to which we find a 
copy of verses by Spenser. This treatise fumi-shed our jxict with the knowledge of 
those officers of night whom Brabantio here desires to be called to his assistance. ‘ For 
the grater expedition thereof of these kinds of judgements, the heades or chieftaines 
of the officers by night do obtaine the authority of which the advocators are deprived. 
These officers of the night are six, and six likewise are those meane officers, that have 
only power to coirect base vagabonds anct trifling offenses. Those that do execute this 
office are called heades of the tribes of the city, because out of every tribe (for the city 
is divided: into six tribes,) there is elected an officer of the night, and a Jiead of the 
. tribe. — ^The duty of eylher of these officers is, to kc^pe a watch every other night by 
“* turn, within their tribes ; and, now the one, and then the other, to make rounds about 
his quarter, till the dawning of the day, being always guarded and attended on with 
weaponed officers and serjeants, and to see that there be not any disorder done in the 
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Scena Secunda. 

Enter Othello, lago. Attendants , with Torches, 
la. Though in the trade of Warre I haue flaine men, 

Yet do I hold it very ftuffe o’th’confcience 

To do no contriu’d Murder : I lacke Iniquitie 5 

S ometime to" d6 meTerurceT Nine, or ten times 

I had thought t’haue yerk’d him here vnder the Ribbes. 

Othello. ’Tis better as it is. 8 


1. Scene IV. Pope +, Jen. 

2. Attendants] and attendants Qq. 
with Torches] Om. Cap. Steev. Mai. 

Var. Sing. 

[The Street. Rowe. Another Street, 
before the Sagittary. Theob. 

4. JlnJfe d UC confciencc\ Jlitft of coit' 
fcience Q,. 

•5. Murder] murr/ierQ^. mur//icrC)^^ 
Pope, Theob. ii, Han.Warb. Cap. Knt,M'h. 
i, Rife, 

/err/v] iach Q^. lake fake F^, 


Rowe. * 

6. Sometime^ Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sta. 
Sometimes Qq et cet. 

A' 7 «e,] nine QqF F^. 

7. //irtf/] /Pope + .* / V/Wh. ii. 
Vhaue'\ Dyce-ii, liuds. Wh. ii, tdve 

Poised-, to haite QqFf et cet. 

yerk'ifl ierk'd Q,. jerk'd Q,Q,, 
Poi^+, Jen. Rann. Wh. ii. 

vnder the Ribbes'\ Separate line, Qq* 
Rihbc$'\ Rib F^, Rowe. 

8 . ^Tis] /t’s Pope + . 


darkness of the night, which alwaios cmI)oldcneth men to naughtinesse ; and that there 
be not any houses broken up, nor thieves nor rogues lurking in corners with intent to 
do violence .’ — Commonwealth of Venice^ pp. 97, 99. [This note of Malone seems to 
have satisfied, with the exception of Dkui-s, all modern editoi-s, even Knight, who 
has, in many another passage, maintained the F, on grounds less substantial than he 
might have stood on here. If Prabantio had wished to summon to his aid the cus- 
tomary guardians of the night, the epithet ‘.special* is needless, whereas it is not only .* 
expressed, but it is emphasized ; it is transposed from the noun it pailiculnrly qualifies 
in order to give it importance. The logical order is ‘officers of .special might,’ just as 
*the whole ear of Denmark* in Ham. I, v, 36, means ‘the car of all Denmark,’ or as 
* course of direct session,* Oth. I, ii, 105, means the * direct course of session.’ I am 
afraid that here the zeal of Malone’s learning hath eaten him up, and that ‘night’ of 
Qj is a misprint. — Ed.] • 

2. Torches] Delius: To Shakcsiicare’s public this conveyed the idea not only 
that the time was night, but also that tlie scene was in the street. 

4. it very] Is not this a case of the absorption of the definite article in the t sound 
of ‘it*? — Ed. ^ 

4. stuff] Johnson: That is, substance or essence of the conscience. Lloyd : lago 
gains the confidence of Roderigo by the proper force of his will, and by plain exposition 
of politic h}'pocrisy; this is his course wdth a Tool destitute of principles; his pretensions 
to honesty [as in this line] gain him the confidence of Othello, whose credulousness in 
this respecl^ would, in truth, apiiear to us as gross as that of Roderigo, but tli A it is not 
associated with the same circuuuii^ances of disgracefulness. 

7. yerk*d] Dyce : To strike with a quick, smart blow. White (ed. ii) : A mere 
phonetic spelling of jerked. 

8. Coleridge: How well these fijw words impress at the outset the truth of Othello’s 
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logo. Nay but he prated, U 

And fpoke fuch fcuruy, and prouoking termes * lO 

Againft your Honor, that with the little godlinefle I haue 
I did full hard forbeare him. But I pray you Sir, 

Are you fall: married ? Be aflur’d of this. 

That the Magnifico is much belou'd. 

And hath in his effe£l a voice potentiall 1 5 

As double as the Dukes ; He will diuorce you. 


11. Againft yotir Honor'\ Separate line, 
Pop^ et seq. 

12. pray yoH'\ Ff, Rowe, Knt, Dyce, 
Sbi.Wh. Glo. Cam. Del. Rife, Pluds. pray 
Qq et cet. 

13. Be affur'^l Ff, Rowe, Cap. Knt, 


Dyce, Sta.Wli. Glo. Cam. Del, Rife, Huds. 
Bor be fare Qq et cet. 

15 - tfs Quincy (MS), 
i6. tioitble'] noble Quincy (MS). capa~ 
hie Cailwrii;ht. indubitable Bulloch, 
Dttkes\ Duke Q^. 


own character of himself at the end — ‘that he was not easily wrought* I His self-gov- 
ernment contradistinguishes him throughout from Leontes. Gould (p. 94) : J. B. Booth 
gave this with a gravity, a weighty dtstiiiclncss on the last three words, ‘belter — as — it 
is,* which conveyed a reproof, and was intended to dismiss the subject. 

9. he prated] Steevens asks, ‘of whom is this said? Of Roclerigo?* KN'IGIIt 
answers : * lago is preparing Othello for the appearance of Roderigo with Bi*abantio, 
which he does by representing that Roderigo has communicated to him his intention to 
apprise Desdemona’s father of her Right, and that he resented his expressions toward 
Othello.* 

12. forbeare] Schmidt (Zex.): To spare, to let alone. Conf. //rtw. V, i, 261: 
‘For love of God, forbear him.* 

12. But] Booth : Now let your manner be more serious. 

12. you] A mere enclitic in pronunciation, absorbed in the final sound of ‘pray.* 

Ed. 

14. Magnifico] Tollet : ‘ The chiefe men of Venice are by a peculiar name called 
Magnijici, i. e. Magnificoes.’— Minsheu [s. v. Magnifiemt. Minsheu adds : Et Aca- 
demianim Rectores in Germania, codem titulo insigniuntur. — Ed.] 

15. his] Staunton : Here employed for the then scarce known its^ and refere to 
* voice.* 

16. double] Warrurton, followed by Tiieorald (not Capell, as Knight says), 
interpreted this as signifying as large, as e,r/eush'c, equivalent to the Greek bnr/.orc, 
and cited Dioscorides and Theocritus. Whereupon Dr Johnson thus improved the 
occasigp : All this learning, if it had even been what it endeavors to be thought, is, in 
this place, superfluous. There is no gp>und for supposing, that our author copied or 
knew the Greek phrase; nor does it follow, that, because a word has two senses in 
one language, the word which in another answers to one sense should answer to both. 
A/anus, in I^tin, signifies both ^.hmui and troop of soldiers, but we cannot say, that 
‘Uie captain inarched at the head of his hand;* or, ‘that he laid his trogp upon his 
sword. It is not alwa}'5 in books that the meaning to be sought of tius writer, who 
was much more acquainted with naked reason and with living manners. ‘ Double * has 
here its natural sense. The president of every deliberative assembly has a double voice. 
In our courts the chief justice and one of the infoAor judges prevail over the other two, 
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[16. < As double as the Dukes.*] 
because the chi^ justice has a double voice. Brabantio had in his effect, tho* not by 
law yet by tveight and a voice not actual and formaly but potential and ope- 

rative, as doublty that is, a voice that when a question was suspended would turn the 
• balance as effectually as the Diihds. * Potential * is used in the sense of science ; a 
caustic is called a potential fire. Malone’s studies in early Venetian polity played 
him false here; so far from the Duke’s having a 'double voice,* it appears from 
Thomas’s History of Italy, 1560, that it was exactly what he had not; ‘Whereas,’ say? 
Thomas, ‘many have reported, the duke in ballotyng should have tioo voices; it is 
nothinge so, for in gi\dng his voice he hath but one ballot, as all others have.’ Nothing 
discouraged, Malone at once surmises that ‘ Shakespeare might have gone on this re- 
ceived opinion, which he might have found in some other book. Supposing, however, 
that he had learned from this very passage that the Duke had 7 tot a double voice in the 
Council of Seven, yet as he had a vote in each of the various Councils of the Venetian 
Slate (a privilege which no other person enjoys,) our jioet might have thought himself 
justified in the epithet which he has here used ; and this circumstance which he might 
have found in a book already quoted, Contareno’s Commomocalth ami Government of 
Venice, 1599, was, I believe, here in his thoughts: “So great is the prince’s aiithoritie, 
that he may, in whatsoever court, adjoinc himsclfe to the magistrate therein, being presi- 
dent, as his colleague and companion, and have equal power with the other presidents,” 
&c., p. 41. Again, p. 42 : “ Besides this, the prince hath in every Counccll cfiual author- 
itie with any of them, for one suffrage or loltc.” Thus we see, continues Malone, tliougli 
he had not a double voice in any one as-sembly, yet as he had a vote in all the various 
assemblies, his voice, thus added to the voice of each of the ])resjdents of those as.scm- 
blies, might with strict propriety be called double and potential.^ S’ri£i:vi:NS : Double 
and single anciently signified r/;w/^and veak when ai>plicd to liquors, and perhaps to 
other objects. In this sense the former epithet maybe employed by Brabantio, and the 
latter by the chief justice Sjjcaking to I'alsiaff: *Is not your wit single?’ Here the 
plirase may, therefore, only signify that Brabanlio’s voice, as a magnillco, was as forcible 
as that of the Duke. Heni.ey : ‘The double voice’ of Bralianlio refers to the ojunion, 
(which, as being a magnifico, he was no less entitled to, than ihc duke himself), either, 
of nullifying the marriage of his daughter contracted wiiliout his consent; or, of sub- 
jecting Othello to fine and imprisonment for having seduced an heiress. Bye [flues 
one reader in a thousand know or remember, that Bye is a predecessor of Tennyson as 
Poet-Laureate? — E d.]: Surely the obvious purix.u-t of Die passage is that Brabaniio, 
from his popularity and wealth, has effectually such a weight In*thc Senate as gives 
him a power equal to the double vole conferred by the consliliition on the duke. 
Knight : It is clear that Shakespeare did not take the phrase in a literal sense ; for, 
if he had supposed that the duke had a double voice a.s duke, he would not have as- 
signed the same privilege to the senator Bralxintio. Delh’s: If what Brabantij^ says 
has as much weight as what the duke says, his voice must be twice ns potential as that 
of the other nobles,!, e. as double as the duke’s. Hudson: ‘.\ voice ix)tential or 
powerful as much so as the Duke’s.’ JouRr/fliN {^Fhilol. Soc. Trans., i860, p. 142) : 
This is an historical mistake made by a typographical error; the ‘as’ should hoof. 
The Duke 1 yd not a double voice, but the members of the Council of Three 1 A <1 very 
nearly such, as the following will jhow : — ‘Next vnto the Duke are three called the 
Signori Capi or Cai, whiche outwardly seeme inferioure to the Duke, and ,yet are of 
more auctoritee than he. For theyr power is so absolute that if there happen cause 
why, they male arrest the Duke!' — ^e historie of Italic, by William Thomas, 1549. 
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O 

Or put vpon you, what reftraint or^eeuance, 17 

The Law (with all his might, to enforce it on) [312^7] 

Will giue him Cable. 

Othel. Let him do his fpight; 20 

My_Ser.uices, which I haue done the Signoric 
Shall out-tongue his Complaints. ’Tis yet to know. 

Which when I know, that boafting is an Honour, 

I fliall promulgate. I fetch my life and being, 

From Men of Royall Seige. And my demerites 25 

IV^y fpeake (vnbonnetted)to as proud a Fortune 


17. or greeuanci\ Ff, Rowe+, Cap. 
Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. and greiv- 
ances Q^. andgrccnance QjQ, et cet. 

18. The\ That Q,. 
enforce\ inforce Qq. 

19. Wilf^ llW/e Qq. 

21. Scriiices'] fervice Q^. 

22. out-tongite'] out tongue Q,. 
Complaints.'^ complaints, Qq. 

23. '[Vhieh.,.hnow\ Om. Q,. 

24. promulgate.^ promulgate, Q,. pro- 


tnulgatc) or promulgate. Pope et seq. pro- 
inulge Cap. conj. (p. 21, a). 

25. Seige.} F,. height,Q,Q^,}ea. hight, 

Qj- et cet. 

dcmcritcs} demerrits, Q,. 

26. {vnbonnctted')}vnbonnitcd Cl^. un- 
bonneting Pope, Waib. and bonneted 
Theob. Johns. Cap. Jen. den bonneted 
Han. 

to} Om. Q^Qj. 


Therefore I read, ‘ as double of the Duke’s.’ [In note on I, i, 199, Jourdain asserts 
that Brabanlio belonged to this Council of Three. — En.] White (ed. ii) : A doubt- 
ful reading, but it may pos.sibly mean merely as potential. [If Johnson’s interpretation 
be not the ob\’ious one, then I agree with White that the reading is doubtful, and am 
inclined to think that we might read ‘as double of.' It is lago’s aim to poison Othello’s 
delight and plague him with flies, therefore he exaggerates Brabantio’s power in the 
State, even to saying that the effect of Brabantio's voice is as potential as double that 
of the Duke. But it is hardly worth the time and labour expended on it. We have 
the ‘double,’ and surely in the notes the ‘toil and trouble,’ needing but the ‘lire and 
chauldron ’ to complete the round. — Ed.] 

21. To smooth aw.iy this Alexandrine, AnnoTT (§471) scans: My sent | ices which 
I I’ve done | the Sign | iorie. .See also W.tl.KER, Vers., p. 243. 

23, 24. Booth : The keynote of his nature, a modest, simple-hearted gentleman, 
not a braggart as lago would make him out. 

25. Seige] Johnson : ilen who have sat upon royal thrones. Clarendon : Seat, 
thenge rani;, bec.ause people sat at table and elsewhere in order of precedence. See 
Ham. IV, vii, 77. 

25. demerites] Steevens : This has the same meaning, among Elizabethan writers, 
as snerits. [Both Bullokar, 1O21, and Minsheu, 1617, give Demerit: A desert.] 
Staunton: ‘Demerit’ now signifies only »// desert; in Shakespeare’s day it was used 
indiserShinately for good or ill deserving. In the present instance it is apparently em- 
ployed in the good sense, for Othello could hardly njgan that his blemishes might stand 
without concealment beside the dignity he had achieved. 

26. vnbonnetted] Pope : It should be unboimeting, i. e. without putting off the 

bonnet. Theobald: To speak ‘unbonnetted’‘*is to“speak with the which is 
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As this that I haue reach’d. For know lago, 

But that I lAie •the gentle Defdanona, 

I would not my vnhouied free condition 

//• " ‘ ’ 

• 29. not my. ..condition"^ nof, my... conditio/it Q<\ 

! directly opposite to the poet’s meaning. So in Zear, III, i, 14, * unbonneted he runs.* 

' Othello means to say, that his birth and services set him upon such a rank that he may 
speak to a Senator of Venice u ith his hat on, i. e. without showing any marks of defer- 
ence or inequality. I, therefore, am inclined to thinTc Sh.ilcespeafe Svfbte : * May" speaki 
and bomictlcd^ &c. Or, if any like better the change of the negative un, in the cor- 
rupted reading, into the epilalic im, wc may thus reform it : * May speak imbonii>'tte^' 
&:c. [This last conjecture was withdrawn by Theobald (ed. ii), but proposed anew by 
Steevens, without credit.] Johnson: Pope’s emendation may as well be not putting 
on as not putting ojf, the bonnet. Steka'ENS : Bonm'tcr, says Cotgravc, is to put off 
one’s cap. So in Cor. II, ii, 30. Mr TuacU explains this passage as^foUows: ‘lam 
his equal or superior in rank ; and were it not so, such are my demerits, tliat, unhon- 
neted, without the addition of patrician or senatorial dignity, they may speak to as 
proud a fortune,’ &c. ‘ At \'enice the bonnet, as well as the toge, is a badge of aris- 

tocratic honours to this day.’ A. C. (in Var'2r)‘. ‘Unbonneted ’ is uncovered, re- 
vealed, made known. See a similar cxjucssion in II, iii, ‘you unlace your rcpvUalion.’ 
COLERIDt;K {iVoL’s, &c., p. 250) : Theobald’s argument goes on the assumption that 
Shakespeare could not use tlic same word tlifi'erenily in tlilTerent jjlaccs; whereas I 
should conclude, that as in the passage in Lear the word is employed in its direct 
meaning, so here it is used metajjhoricaily; and this is conlirmed by what has escajied 
the editore, that it Is not ‘1’ but ‘my demerits* that maysj)cak ‘ unbonneted,'— without 
the symliul of a petitioning inferior. Staunton : 'J'he impLirl we lake to ))C, — my ser- 
vices when revealed {unbonneted) may aspire or /ay c/aim to (/nay spea/i to) ns proud 
a fortune as this which I have alUuned. l* 2 ven with Tusdi’s inlerprelalion it is imlis- 
pcnsable for the integrity of the pas.sagc that ‘s|H.‘.ak to’ bo nmlerslood in the sense 
just mentioned of nspi/'e or tav e/ai//i to. ScUMlirr : Perhaps the meaning is 

simply: I may say so with all courtasy and hiimilily, and ( Uliello’s words must, per- 
haps, be accompanied by a corre.sj-Kmding gesture, as the wi iiing of seems to imjily, 
by placing the word ‘unboniietled ’ in a parenthesis. AVhitm fed. ii) : The question 
of manners in Shakespeare’s time as to the liat seems very tlilncuU. The remembering 
courtesy, the ofl’-capping, and the unlionneting are fpiile incungruoTis. No attempt to 
reconcile these expressions has l>ecn at all successful, 

29. vnhoused] Johnson : Free from domestic cares. A thought natural to an ad- 
venturer. WriAl.LEY : To Othello, talking as a soldier, * unliouscd ’ may signify the hav- 
ing no settled house or habitation. Hunter {ICe7o JUusf., ii, 2S2) : This passage afi’j«'<ls 
one of the best proofs of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with the Italian language. ‘Un- 
housed ’ conveys to English ears no idea of anything which any one would be unu-ill- 
ing to resign; and, in fact, it is only by recollecffng the way in which the Italians use 
cassare that we an'ive at its true meaning, which is unmarried. A soldier was as 
much ‘unhoused,’ in the onlinary meaning of the term, after marriage as KlrMiv. 
Othello would not resign the freedom of his bac/ielor estate. Knight : Othello ex- 
presses no satisfaction at having been, houseless, but he simply uses ‘ unhoused * for 
unmarried'. The husband is the head or band of the house , — the unmamed is the 
ttnhouse-banded — the ‘unhoused.’ * 

3 


33 

27 

29 
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Put into Circumfcription,and Confine, .'?o 

For the Seas worth. But looke, what Lights come Vond? 


Enter 'CaJJio, with Torches. 

lago. Thofe are the raifed Father, and his Friends ; 

You were bell go in. 

^ Othd. Not I : I mull be found. 35 

}My Parts, my Title, and my perfecl Soule 

Shall manifeft me rightly. Is it they ? 37 


^l. Si-as] sm’s Theob. et seq. 

Anon. (ap. Cam.) 

mjr/t/.J ’luor/h, Qq. 

Lights come\ light comes Johns. 
yoiid'] yonder Qq, Pope+, Jen. 
Steev. Var. Coll Sing. AVh. i, Ktl)’. yond' 
Cap. 

Scene V. Pope +, Jen. 

32. Enter...] Enter Cajfw with lights. 
Officers, and Torches (after •viorlh, line 31) 


Qq. Enter, at a Distance... Cap. After »<>, 
line 3S, Coll. 

33. Thofe'\ The/e Qq, Jen. Steev. Var 
Coll. Sing. \Vh. i, Ktly. 

34. »■«.] in : Q,. 

35. found.'} found, Qq. 

36. Parts} part Plan. 

37. nianifejl} manifefily F,,. 

me rightly.} my right by : Q^Qj. 
/s it they ?} it is they. Q,. 


31. the Seas worth] Johnson; I would not marry her, though she were as rich 
as the Adriatic, which the Doge annually marries. Steevens : As the gold ring an- 
nually thrown by the Doge into the Adriatic cannot be said to have much enriched it, 
I believe the common and obvious meaning of this [jassage is the true one. 1 ’yk : I 
think Steevens indubitably right, but not for the reason he gives. I believe Johnson 
thought no more of the Adriatic being enriched by the annual wedding-ring, than 
Shakespeare did of the Adriatic at all. [.Steevens refers to the occmrence of the same 
phrase in D’Avenant’s Cruel Brother (p. 131, ed. llaidinent), and adds, ‘ perhaps the 
phrase is proverbial.’ A citation from D’Avenant, in a case like this, cairies but little 
weight. I doubt if there be an Act in all D’Avenant’s plays, wherein Shakespearian 
phrases may not be found. P'or instance, the sixth line of this veiy pilay of The Cruel 
Brother reads : * This way to madness leads,’ and ‘ excellent wretch,’ occurs more than 
once farther on. AVitli more propriety Steevens refers to iVint. Tale, IV, iv, 501, and 
Hen. V: I, ii, 164; but is again far afield in referring to Pliny’s Chapter (IX, 34) oi. 
The Jiiehes of the" Sea, which alludes to the high prices paid by luxury 'in furnishing 
the table with such varietie of dishes, in pleasing and contenting the taste with so 
many dainty and delicate fishes.’ Conf. Rich. Ill ; I, iv, 26: ‘Wedges of gold, great 
anchors, he.ips of pearls. Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, All scatter’d in the bot- 
toiwof the sea.’ — E d.] Lootii : Note the frequent reference to the sea ; — ^for the same 
reason, that I gave anent the ‘ superstition ’ in the play. 

34. You were] W.xlker {Crit. ii, 202): Thou soert (sometimes written in the old 
poets Th’ioert), you were, I was, &C.,’’ occur frequently, both in Shakespeare and con- 
temporary dramatists, in places where it is clear they must have been pronounced as 
one pliable, in whatever manner the contraction was eft'ected. [See l^am. IV, v, 
and Abbott, §461.] ^ 

3 ^* Parts] Schmidt and Rolfe agree in interpreting this as merits. It seems to 
me that it is ratlier the endowments of nature, his natural gifts, like ^your sum of parts * 
in Ham, IV, vii, 74 . — Ed, ** 
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/ 

lago. thinke no. 38 

Othel. Tne Seruaiits of the Dukes ? 

And my Lieutenant ? _ 40 

The goodneffe of the Night vpon you (Friends) 

What is the Newes ? 

Ca£io. The Duke do’s greet you (Generali) 

And he requires your hafte, Poft-hafte appearance, 

Enen on the inftant. ■ ; - 43 

Othello. What is the matter, thinke you ? 

Cajfio. Something from Cyprus, as I may diuine : , 

It is a bufmefle of fome heate. The Gallies 
Haue fent a dozen fequent Meffengers 

•This very night, at one anothers heeles : • 50 

And many of the Confuls, rais’d and met, 


39, 40. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

39. Dukes Duke, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

40. Lieuteuani?'\ Leiutenant, Q,. 
Leiuteuaut? QjQ,. . lieuteuaul; or ties/- 
teuant. Rowe et cet. 

41. yoit] your Q,. 

42. Nerves I] nerves. Q,. 

44. hajle, Pv/l-hajle'\ I' f, Rowe + , Cap. 
Var. Coll. .Sing.Wh. i, Ktly. hajl, pojl haft 
Qj. hafttpoft-haftQJ^^. hasle-post-hasle 


Steev.’93 et cet. 

46. What ?>] What’s Qq, Jen. 
you .ve « : Q,. 

47. Cyprus^ Cipres Q(|. 

48. Callie^ Calteyes Qip 

49. dozeni dozzen F,. 

/equent'\ frequent Q,. 

50. at one'] one at Q^Q,. 

51. Confuls] Counsel Han. Council 
Johns. 


38. lanus] Warisurton : Tlierc is great propriety in making the cloiible 1 ng' ) 
swear by J.anus, who had two faces. The address of it likewise is as remarkable; for 
as the people coining up appeared at different distances to have different shapes, be 
might swear by Janus without suspicion of any other emblematic meaning. 

39, 40. Is it not better, as more dramatic, to retain the two separate questions of the 
Folio than to combine them as in the Qto? Knight separates them by a semicolon, 
and Staunton by an e.\clamation-mark. — Er>. 

41. goodness] Delius : May night, usually unfriendly to everyliody, show only its 
good side to you. [Is it not simply the ordinary saliiUation ‘good day,’ or ‘ Godgigodeii ’ 
adapted to the hour? — Ed.] 

43. Booth : Cassio alone knew where Othello was to be found. Othello says, that 
he knew from first to last of the secret love, &c. Remember this when lago tellswou, 
‘ he’s married,’ &c. 

44. haste. Post-haste] Ritson: The comma, hitherto placed after ‘haste,’ should 

be a hyphen. ‘ Your haste-post-haste appearanc? ’ is your immediate appearance. The 
words ‘ Ilaste, post, haste,’ were, in our author's lime, usually written on the cover of 
packets dr let^is sent express. * 

51. Consuls] Theoii-ALD chang^ed tliis to Coims'-lers, for the reasons given at I, 
i, 27. Knight says, that in both cases senators were probably meant. Tli. Elze 
[Sh. Jahrbuch,r\y, 179): Shakesgeare has not clearly distinguished between the 'Co/- 
legio and the Senate. Bmbantio’s accusation of Othello could not have been brought 
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Are at the Dukes already. You haue bin hotly calVd for, 52 
When being not at your Lodging to be found, 

The Senate hath fent about three feuerall Quefts, 

To fearch you out. SS _ 

Ot/ie/. ’Tis well I am found by you ; 

I will but fpend a word here in the houfe, 

And goe with you. 

CaJJio. ./^nciant, what makes he heere? 

lago. Faith, he to night hath boarded a Land Carraft, 60 

514. hath fent Qq, Pope, Theob. 

Han. AVarb. Dyce iii. Coll, iii, Huds. 

about'\ aboue QiQ,. above Q^, 

Pope+, Coll. ijWh. i. out Johns. 

57, 58. One line, Qq. 

57. limit but fpend\ lie fpend Q,. / 
will fpend but FjF^. 

before the Senate, but before the Ministerial Council — the Collegia. The Third Scene 
of the First Act is correctly laid in the ‘Council Chamber,’ not in the ‘Il.all of the 
Senate.’ Properly also, Shakespeare speaks of ‘the Council’ and the ‘ Consuls,’ that 
is, the Counsellors ; but improperly in the same speech of the ‘Senate’ and [line 255] 
of the ‘ Senators.’ But, perhaps, Shakesjieare purix)sely avoided the use of the word 
College, because of its ambiguity to English ears. 

"52. You haue] Lettsom (tip. D yce, ed. iii) would read ‘you hadhem,’ &c. FIuu- 
sox adopted the emendation. 

54. about] Johnson : That is, about the city. Coi.i.iHR (ed. i) preferred above of 
the Qq, because a ‘ “ quest ” nece.ss!.irily .searches in v.-u ious directions ; and the word 
“about” may, therefore, be considered surplusage. Cassio means that more Ilian 
“three several quests” have been sent in search of Othello.’ But as his (MS) re- 
tained ‘about,’ Collier, in his subsequent editions, followed it. 

54. Quests] .Steevens : That is, rc/rre/rer. So in Ileywood’s Bramni Age, 1613: 

‘ Now', if in all his quests, he be withheld.’ An ancient MS. entitled The Boke of 
Huntyug that is eleped Alayster of Game, has the following explanation of the word 
‘ quest ’ : ‘ This w'ofd quest is a tenne of herte hunters of beyonde the see ; and is thus 
moche to say as whan the hunter goth to fynde the hert and to herborow him.’ llAL- 
I.ItVELL cites Cotgrave, s. v. ‘ Queste : f. A quest, inquiric, search, inquisition, seeking,’ Sec, 

5”. spend] Gerard : Les expressions to spend et to pay sont a tout moment em- 
ployees par les Anglais, peuple commergant et pratique par excellence. Ils ne ren- 
dent pas, ils paient une visite; ils ne passent pas, ils dipensent leur temps. En 
Amirique la premiSre question que I’on fait sur quelqu’un, e’est : Combien vaut-il ? 
[When Mons. Gerard enacts the ‘ Pow’r,’ and ‘ wad the giftie gie us,’ shall not we 
Americans accept it, however startling the revelation ? — Ed.] 

59. *^^ Booth : Speak this with curiosity, as if to learn what lago kneovs of the mar- 
riage. 

60. Carradt] Skeat {Etym. Diet., s. v.) : A ship of burden. (We also find ear- 
nci, which comes nearer to Low Lat. carrica, a ship pf burden.) Low Lat. earra- 
care, better carrienre. to lade a car.— LaL carVtts, a car. Staunton : A ship of large 


58. And goe'\ And then go ICtly. 

[Exit Othello. Rowe et seq. 

59. Aunciant'\ Ancient QjQ,Ff. 

60. boarded'^ boarded QqFf, Rowe i. 
Carracl'\ Carrick Q,. Carriacl 

Q,Qj. Carrac Ff. 
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If it proue iMvfull prize, he’ made for euer, 

Cajfw. • I So not vnderftand. 
lago. He’s married. 

^ CaJJio. To wh(^^ ^ 

lago. Marry t(^ Come Captaine, will you go ? 6$ 

Othel. Haue with you. 

Ca£lo. Here come sanother Troope to feeke for you. 

Enter Brabantio,Rodorigo,with Officers, and Torches, 
lago. It is Brabantio-.Q&vMtxzSX be aduis’d, ^9 


37 

61 


03. married'^ marri'd F,. 

64. who\ whom QaQjFf, Rowe+, Jen. 
Coll. Ktly. 

[EnteL*s Brabantiot Roderigo^ and 
others with lights, and weapons. Qq. 
(Enter... Q^Q^). Re-enter. 0 th. Cap. 

65. Enter 0 th. Rowe-r. 


66. Haitewithyou^Haiivilkwhoi Q,. 
HiCioHh you. Q^Q,* 

6S. Scene VI. Pope + ^Jen. 

Enter...] After line 64, Qq. After 
intent line 70, Coll. Dyce, \Vh. Glo. Cam. 
Sta. Del. Rife, Huds. 


burden, like the SiMuiish galleon; but the compound in the text appears to liave been 
a dissolute e.xprcss!on. 

61. lawfull prize] Lord Ca-MPUELL (p. 114): A vei)’ distinct proof that Shake- 
speare >4'as acquainted with Adinii*alty law, as well as u’ilh tlic procedure of ^^’cst- 
minster Ilall, the trope indicating, that tliere would be a suit in the High Courkpf 
Admiralty to determine the validity of the capture. 

61. he’] This should be Mie'a,’ as it is in every other text, but in the copy of F,, 
from which this is reprinted, the s has fallen out. — K d. 

62. Booth ; But show the audience that you do. 

64. To who] TiiEOB,\LD (Nichols’s Jllust. of Lit., ii, 5R6) : Surely, this U a terrible 
foigelfulucss in our author. How came Cassio such a stranger to tliis affair, when it 
afterward appears he went a-wooing with Othello ami took his part in the suit? [t!T. 
HI, iii, S2.] R1T.SOX (p, 227) : It is very easy to imagine, that Cassio might wish 10 
know if lago were acquainted witli the lady, to prevent tlie latter's suspecting that he 
was. BlackstoSE : Cassio's seeming ignorance might only lie affected, in order to 
keep his friend’s secret till it became publicly known. Malone: Or he might fear 
that Othello had proved ftUse to the gentle Desdemona, and mairied another. Stei:\ - 
ENS : How far this suspicious apprehension would have become the benevolent Cassio, 
the intimate friend of Othello, let the reader judge. Singer: It was probably a mere 
uvei-sight of the poet. Aubott, § 274, gives many instances where the inflection^of 
wJio is neglected. See IV, ii, 115; Mach. HI, iv, 42; Ham. II, ii, I93; Lear, IV, 
iii, 7 and V, iii, 249. Booth : Feign much surjmse, but do it carefully. 

65. Captaine] Abbott, §506: It is obvious that a syllable or foot may be supplie<l 
by a gesture, a beckoning, a movement of the head to listen, or of the hand to demand 
attention, as h«re : * Marry | to — {Enter O'i/icih.) | Come, cap | tain, will | you go ?’ 
However, we may scan, ‘ Many | to — Come | Cap(i) | lain will | you go,’ but very 
harshly and improbably. 

/ you] Steevens: This expr^sion denotes readiness. 

/ .9. aduised] Johnson : That is, be 7 ool, be caidfous, be discreet. 
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He comes to bad intent. 

Othello. Holla, Hand there. 

Rodo. Signior, it is the Moore. 

Bra. Downe with him, Theefe. 
lago. Yon, Rodongoe? Crae Sir , 1 am lor yon. 

Otlie. Keepe vp your bright Swords, for the dew will 75 
ruft them. Good Signior, you fhall more command with 
^eares, then with your Weapons. 

Bra. Oh thou foule Theefe, 

Where haft thou flow’d my Daughter.? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou haft enchaunted her 80 

For He referre me to all things, o f fenfe, [312 1^] 

(If fhe in Chaines of Magick we re not bound) 

Whether a Maid, fo tender, Faire, and Happie, 

So oppofite to Marriage, that fhe fliun’d 

The wealthy curled Deareling of our Nation, 85 


71. /*//«,] Ho la, Q3. 

73. [They draw on Ijoth sides. Rowe. 

74 - Rodorigot ? Cmd] liodorigo f Come 
Ff. Rodorigo, come Booth’s Rep. 

7 5- 77 ' Verse ending thcm...years... 
IVeayons Qq, Rowe ct seq. 

76. ruft ruft em Qq. rust 'em 
Rowe+, Jen. 

78, 7g. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

79 - ftosctdj ftosaed Qq. ' stood d Wh. i. 


Coll. iii. 

So. Damn'd'^ Hamid Q:\. 

81. Re} He Q,. 
things} thing Q,. 

82. Om. Q,. 

85. rocalthy curled} wealthy culled 
Warb. Theol). ii. wealthiest cull'd Han. 

Deareling} Dearllng F^Fj, Knt. 
Darling F^. dearlings ^Yh. i. darlings 
Qq et cet. 


72. Booth 1 This is spoken ' within.’ 

74 - Booth : This is to prevent harm to Roderigo, for whose purse lago has a tender 

regard. 3 Iake the audience understand this by your manner of singling him out, a 

look will do it. [.See Textual Notes for another instance of the difference between the 
copy' of F„ from stliich Lionel Booth reprinted, and that from which this edition is 
reprinted. — E d.] 

75. Booth: Othello’s party — Cassio, lago, and others — should ‘motion’ to draw, 
when these words restrain them. Brabantio’s friends enter with swords drawn. Be 
very respectful to Brabantio, resent his abuse, merely with a look of momentary anger. 

/ 5 * for] See Walker (CrtV. ii, 321), for an Article, avitli many examples, on the 
confusion in the Folio of or and for. Walker would here read or, which may be 
correct, but of the instances of this coiifusion, cited by Walker, the present is, perhaps, 
the least manifest. — E d. 

75 * Hudson : If I mistake not there is a sort of playful, good-humoured irony ex- 
pressed in the very rhythm of this line. 

85. curled] Warburton; I read e. select, chosen. Shakespeare uses 

the word frequently. Cf. Hen. V ; III, cho. 24. ‘Curled’ was an improper mark 
of difference between a Venetian and a Moor, rvhicli latter people are remarkably 
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Would euer haue (t’encurre a generall mocke) 86 

Run from h 3 r Guardagito the footle bofome, 

Of fuch a thing as thou .to feare,not to delight? 
fudge me the world, if 'tis not groffe in fenfe, 

* That thou haft pradtis’d on her with foule Charmes, 90 

Abus’d her delicate Youth, with Drugs or Minerals, 


86 . t'encurre\ F^F.. t'incurr F^, 88. as fhou as Ihoii ? 

Rowe+, Dyce iii, Huds. to incurre dolight; 

et cet. S9-94. Om. Q,. 

87. Gtiardage] gardage Qq. 89. siot ] no Q^. 

curl'd by nature. Johnson : ‘ Curled ’ is elcgasitly and ostentatiously dressed. He 
had not the hair jjaiticularly in his thoughts. Stkevens : Shakespeiire evidently 
alludes to the hair in * the curled Anthony,’ Ant. Cleo. V, ii, 304. Ji’Avenant uses , 
the same expression in his Just Italian [but as was said before, parallel expressions 
in D’Avenant are of small avail. — Eli.] ilALOXE: In R. of L., 9S1, the hair is 
expressly mentioned, and the epithet ‘ curled ’ is added as characteristic of a person 
of the highest rank : ' Let him have time to tear his curled hair.’ [See notes in 
Lear, HI, iv, 84, ‘A Serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that curled my 
hair.’ — Eo.] 

85. Deareling] Knight: This Saxon word is used in a plural sense. Dyce [Re- 
maris, p. 233) : The fact is, the s has been omitted in the Folio by a mistake of tlie 
compositor. In Shakespeare’s time dearling could never have Iiecn used as a plural. 
That even Spenser (who antiquated his language more than any of his contemporaries) 
did not venture to employ such an archaism, is proved by the following from his Ilymne 
in honour of Love : — ‘ in a Paradise Of all delight, and ioyous happie rest, Where they 
doe feede on Nectar heauenly wize. With Hercules and Hebe, and the rest Of Venus 
dcarling.s, through her bouutie lilcst.’ 

87. Guardage] Roeee : Guardianship, used by .''hakespeare nowhere else. 

88. to feare] Steevens : To terrify, as in j Hen. I 'I : V, ii, 2, ‘ a bug that fear’d 
us all.’ The line is redundant in measure. It might originally have ran, ‘Of such as 
thou : to fear, not to delight.’ Malone takes ‘fear’ to l)e a sulwlantive, and used for 
the object of fear; but Abbott, §405, more correctly explains the jihrase as an ellipsi.s, 
common among Elizabethans, after -utill and is, e. g. ‘ I will to tlie weird sisters.’ ‘ I 
must to Coventry.’ ‘ I am to thank you for it,’ i. e. I am bound to thank you for it; so 
here ‘ such a thing as thou (a thing fit) to fear (act.), not to delight.’ 

89. Judge me] Abbott, § 365, Let the world judge for me. This optative use 
of the subjunctive, dispensing with ‘ let,’ ‘ may,’ Sec., gives gie.at vigour to the .Shjjkc- 
spearian line. [It is doubtful if ‘ me’ be here the Ethical Dative, as in I, i, 53 : ‘Whip 
me such honest knaues,’ or ‘ He plucked me ope his doublet,’ _/>//. Qes. Brabantio calls 
ujxjn the world really to judge him and his position, which he immediately proceeds to 
state. — E d.] 

90. practis’d] 'Very frequently used, as here, in the sense of plotting, with ta-Ls or 
magic. See Lear, HI, ii, 57 : ‘ Has pnactis’d on man’s life.’ 

91. Minerals] In Ham. 11 ^, i, 26, ‘a mineral’ means a mine, but in Cymb. V, v, 50, 

in the present passage, and in II, i, 330, it is used in the sense of a drug or mortal 
poison, • ' • 
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■That weakens Motion. He haue’t difputed on, 92 

•if 

* '! 

92. weakens lULakt'ii motion motion Han. Steev. Var. Sing. W h. Sta. 

Rowe, Pope i, Knt, Coll. Dyce, Glo. Cam. Huds. uiakens motion Ktly. wako emotion 
Del. Rife, toeaken notion Theob. Pope ii, • Anon. 

Warb. Johns. Cap. Jen. Rann. waken 

92. weakens Motion] Theobald suggested and adopted weaken notion. • That 
is, her apprehension, right conception and idea of things, understanding, judgment;' 
and supported the change by the apposite passage, ‘his notion weakens,’ Lear, I, iv, 
221. Capell thought Theobald’s change was ‘open to no objections.’ Mai.o.ne and 
Steevens approved of Hanmer’s text, seeing that motion is used afterward in I, iii, 
364, in the same sense, and also in Cymb. II, v, 20; Ham. Ill, iv, 72; Mens. Jot 
Mitts. I, iv, 59 ; and because, as Malone said, there wa.s ‘ good reason to believe that 
the words weaken and svaken were in Shakcsjx;are's time pronounced alike,’ ‘ The 
objection to Theobald’s “ notion,” ’ continues Malone, ‘ is that no opiates or intoxicating 
potions or powcjprs of any sort can distort or penert the inteileets, but by destroying 
them for a time ; nor was it ever, at any time, believed Ijy the most credulous that toz’e 
petaders, as they were called, could soeaken the understanding, though it was formerly 
believed that they could fascinate the affections; or, in other words, waken motion. 
Brabantio afterward asserts, “That with some mixtures powerful o’er the blood He 
wrought upon her.” Shakespeare, in alnio.st all his plays, uses blood for passion. 
And one of the Senators asks Othello, not whether he had weakened Dc.sdeinona’s 
understanding, but whether he did “by indirect and forced courses subdue and poison 
this young maid’s affections.” ’ RlTSON (p. 227), however, satisfactorily vindicates the 
Folio, thus : To ‘ weaken motion ’ is to impair the facilities. It wa.s till very lately, 
and may be still an opinion, that philtres or love potions h.ave the power of perverting, 
and of course weakening or impairing, both the sight and judgement, and of procuring 
fondness or dotage toward any uriworthy object who administers them. And by 
motion Shakespeare means the senses which arc dcpraveil and weakened by the.se 
fascinating mixtures. .Stau.nton thinks that this view is expressly contradicted b.y 
what Brabantio 1 ms just said : that Desdemona was ‘ so opjKisite to marriage,’ and he 
‘therefore readily accepts the easy emendation Uamner oli'eis. Brabantio’s grievance, 
it is plain, was not that Othello had, by channs and medicines, abated the motions 
of Desdemona's sense, but tlmt he had aroused and .stimulated them.’ R. M. Si’ENCE 
(A’i Qu., 1S79, 5th, xi, 3S3) : Twice elsewhere in this Act ‘ motion ’ means emotion ; 
the usus loquendi tkis wari-anis me to regard emotion as the meaning of the word in 
this passage also; if so, then Ilanmcr's waken must indubitably be adopted. [Truly 
does Knight say of this passage that the notes, here very much abridged, of the Com- 
mentators arc neither satisfactory in a critical point of view, nor edifying in a moral 

one. — E d.I 
•* 

92. disputed on] Staunton : This is an allusion lo the manner in which cause? 
were debated by the judges according to the custom of Venice formerly, aud it aflbrds 
one of many proofs that l)efore writir^ Othdlo Shakespeare had attentively perused 
Lewkenors translation of 7 'Jie CoffimonweaUh atui Goi'erntneHt of VetiUe^ written by 
the Cardinall Gasper Contareno, &c., 1599 - From this^ work he obtained his infor- 
mation concerning those * officers of night,’ whom Ijrabautio directs to be summoned ; 
his knowledge of the Arsenal; as well as several particular expressions, such as Mine 
eares enchned; doe iheir cotmtrie service; experience the viistresse of all things; serve 
the tume; their cotmtrie customs^ and others ^J^hicll^'he has modified and transplanted 
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’Tis probable, and palpable to thinking ; j; 

I therefore dpprehend and do attach thee, 

For an abufer of the World, a praftifer 
Of Arts inhibited, and out of warrant; 

Lay hold vpon him, if he do refift 
Subdue him, at his perill. 

Othe. Hold your hands 
Both you of my inclining, and the reft. 

Were it my Cue to fight, I fhould haue knowne it 
Without a Prompter. Whether will you that I goe 
To anfwere this your charge ? 

Bra. To Prifon, till fit time, 

Of Law, and courfe of direct Seffion 


93 

95 


100 


; ■( 


los 


93 - p>'obabIe\ portable Q^Q^, Jen. 

95. For'\ Such Q,. 

96. warrant warrant? Q,. 

99. hands'] hand. F^. 

loi. Cite] Qit. Q,. 


102. fi'Vtether] Whither Ff, Rowe, 
where Qq et cet. 

that] Oin. Pope + . 

103. To anfwere] .-Ind anfwcr Q,. 

104. 105. fU...Sefion] Sep. line, H.m. 


into the piece. [Staunton then gives a long extract from Conlareno, minutely setting 
forth the way in which criminal questions were disputed on in the ancient legal courts 
of Venice, which I do not reprint. I cannot detect a trace of any influence wliich tliis 
legal method had uijon Shakespeare’s mind, cither while w riting Othello or anything 
else, other than that, perhaps, he might have found there the two uncommon words 
disputed and of, which .Staunton italicizes. — E d.] 

95, 96. Booth i Othello and Cassio e.xchangc smiles of pity for tlie old man's 
credulity. 

99. Booth : Now Othello's friends draw. Othello stands between the two jrarties 
with sheathed sciinetar held up ; its crescent shape lends a little Oriental atmosphere to 
the picture. ’Tis harmless. 

101. Cue] In Ham. II, ii, 534, AVedcwood's dcfiniliMn is quoted : ‘The last words 
of the preceding speech, prefixed to the sireech of an actor in order to let iiim know 
when he is to come on the stage. From the letter Q by which it was marked, “lie- 
cause,” says Butler, Eng. Gram., 1634, “it is the first letter of qttando, when, showing 
when to enter and speak.” ’ [Note Q, in Textual Notes.] Skeat now gives a differ- 
ent derivation ; he says, ‘ that an actor's cue seems to be the same word as queue, ns 
signifying the last 'words or tail-end of the speech of the preceding speaker. CWdly 
enough, it was, in this sense, sometimes denoted by Q; owing to the similarity of tlie 
sound.’ 

102. Whether] This passage is cited by ^^^^LKER ( Vers. loG) as one of the many 
instances in which hither, whether, &c. are printed as dissyllables, where tlie verse indi- 
cates that thej are monosyllables. Cf. Alacb. I, iii, III; Ham. Ill, ii, 193; Lear, II, 
i, S3, also in Abbott, § 46C. 

105. direct Session] Hudson : The language is rather odd, and, perhaps, some- 
what obscure ; but the meaning probably is, till the time prescribed by law' and by the 
regular course of judicial procedure. • 
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Call thee to anfwer. 106 

Oihe. What if do obey ? 

How may the Duke be therewith fatisfi’d, 

Whofe Meffengers are heere about my fide, 

Vpon fome prefent bufmeife of the State, i in 

To bring me to him. 

Officer. ’Tis true moft worthy Signior, 

The Dukes in Counfell, and your Noble felfe, 

I am fure is fent for. 

Bra. How ? The Duke in Counfell ? 1 1 S 

In this time of the night ? Bring him away; 

Mine's not an idle Caufe. The Duke himfelfe. 

Or any of my Brothers of the State, 

Cannot but feele this wrong, as 't\vere their owne : 

For if fuch Actions may haue paffage free, 120 

Bond-^aues, and Pagans fhall our Statefmen be. Exeinit 


lori. if (lo\ if I Pope, Han. if I doe 
QqFf et cet. 

111. hrinf\ bears Qq, Coll, i, ii. 

112. Ofllcer] 1. 0 . Cap. 

’Tis] Om. rope + . 


1 14. lam] I'm Pope +, Dyce iii, Huds. 

1 1 6 . iti^hl] iii^h F,. 

117. fo«/e, Q,. cavfe ; 

12 1. Bond-Jlaues] Bmdflaucs QqF,. 
Bond ftaves F^. 


I16. In] For other instances of the use of ‘in ’ for during or at, see Adbott, § l6l. 

121. Pagans] TnE0li.\l.D : Would Braliantio infer, if his private injury were not 
redressed, the Senate should no longer pretend to call themselves Christians ? But 
pagans are as strict and moral as the most regular Christians in the preservation of pri- 
vate property. Difference of faith is not concerned, but mere human policy. I there- 
fore read fageanls, i. e. if we let such injurious actions go unpunished our statesmen 
must be slaves, ciphers in office, and have no power of redressing, be things of mere 
"show and gaiidy .a]3pearance only. Steevens; I believe the morality of either Chris- 
tians or pagans was not in our author’s thoughts. He alludes to the common con- 
dition of all blacks, avho come from their own country both slaves and pagans ; and 
uses the word in contempt of Othello and his complexion. If this Moor is now 
suffered to escape with impunity, it will be such an encouragraent to his black country- 
men, that we may expect to see all the first offices of our state filled up by the pagans 
and bondslaves of Africa. Heath (p. 534) . It is certain from this very play that the 
Moor had. been both a bondslave and a pagan, though at that time he was neither. 
Malone: In Shakespeare’s time pagan was a very common expression of contempt. 
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. SccBiia Tertia. 

Enter Duke, Senators, and Officers. 

Duke. There’s no compofition in this Newes, 

That giues them Credite. 

1. Sen. Indeed, they are difproportioned; 5 

My Letters fay, a Hundred and feuen Gallies. 

Duke. And mine a Hundred fortie. 

2. Sena. And mine two Hundred : 

But though they iumpe not on a iuft accompt, 

(As in thefe Cafes where.. the ayme rejiorts, lo 


1. Scene VII. Pope + , Jen. 

The Senate House. Rowe. A Council 
Chamber. Cap. 

2. Enter...] Enter Duke, and Senators 
fet at a Table, with hghts and Attendants. 
Qq. 

3. Ther^s\ There is QqFf et cet. 

/■ji/s] Ff, Rowe. /ttVQj. 

et cet. 

J. theyarc\ iheyre Pope, Tlicob. Han. 


Johns. Dyce iii, Huds. 

$. di/propo)-iioned'\ QqFf, Rowe, Jen. 
Sta. disproportion' d Pope et cet. 

7. And mine'] and mine Q,. 

a Hundred fortie] F^l'^, Knt, Sta. 
an hundred and forty Q^Qj- a hundred 
and forty Q,F^ et cet. 

10. thcayme]theyaym'dei,. theyayme 
QjQj. they aim Pope, Theob. Johns. Jen. 
Rann. Sing, Hal. 


2. Lloyd: Central in the I'irst Act is the scene in the Council Chamber; and the 
consideration, by the Duke and Senators, of the news from Cyprus is no mere surplus- 
age ; it strikes a tone of dispassionate appreciation of evidence and opinion that domi- 
nates all the succeeding scenes of agitation and disorders. From inconsistent intel- 
ligence, the main point of agreement is carefully adopted for furllicr examination, 
notwithstanding predisposition to underrate it ; intelligence, otherwise of good author- 
ity, is condemned as fallacious from collateral in<lic.ations ; and lastly, thus prepared for, 
the last courier has full credence, and the critical circumstances once understood action 
follows at once. Othello is dispatched that verr' night. The same solid perspicacity 
distinguishes the reeeption of the cuinpl.aiiit of I’rabantio. 

3. composition] Warburtox : That is, consistency, concorilancy. 

3. this Newes] Ske.-vt [Diet. s. -v.) : The form newes docs'not seem to be older 
than about A. D. 1500. It is nothing but a plural formed from neso treated as a subs., 
so also tidings. It is a translation of F. nonvelles, plural of nousvlle, new (Cotgiavc) ; 
so also Lat. nova = new things, i. e. news. [From a rough ealciilation by means of Mrs 
Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance, I find that Shakespeare uses this word in the siigular 
morc than three times as often as in the plural. — Ed.] 

7. Hundred fortie] White (ed. i) : I think it not improbable that this passage 
stood, as the rhythm requires : * My letters sa^ a hundred seven galleys. Duke. jVnd 
mine a hundred forty. 2 Sen. Mine, two hundred.’ Purnell : The occasional omis- 
sion of the .cftnjim ction in numerals may be a relic of the French usage (cent-quaraiilc). 

10. the ayme] Warburton: Where there is no better gi-ound for information 
than conjecture. Johnson : The reading of Q„ has a sense sufticiently easy and com- 
modious. Wh ere men rehort not_^ certain knowledge, but by aim .and conjecture. 
[For other instances of its use in tile sense of guesslcohjecfitre, see Schmidt, Lex. 
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nfr with riifrprpnre-)yp<- do they all confirme ^ II 

A Turkifh Fleete.and bearing vp to Cyprus. 

Duke. Nay, it is poffible enough to iudgeinent ; 

I do n ot fp fecure me hi the Error, 

But the maine Article I do approue 15 

In fearefull fenfe. 

Savior wiihin. What hoa, what hoa, what hoa. 

Enter Saylor. 

Officer. A Meff^ge^ from the Gallies. [313 a] 

Duke. Now? What’s the bufineffe ? 20 

Sailor. The Turklfli Preparation makes for Rhodes, 

So was I bid»report here to the State, “ 

By Signior Angelo. 

Duke. How fay you by this change ? 

I. Sen. This cannot be 25 

By no affay of reafon. ’Tis a Pageant 


11. *] Om. Pope, Han. 

12 . C}‘/fus'] CipnsQJ^^. 

14. in //{^] A> t/ie Qq. 

15. Artide\ Articles Q,. 

17. Saylor within] One within Qq. 
lioa\ ho Qq. 

iS. Enter Saylor.] Enter a MefTenger. 
(aitei /cji/e, line I G), Qq. Enter an Officer 
bringing in a Sailor. Cap. After Gallies, 
line 19, Dyce. 


19. Officer] Sailor Q,. First Off. Dyce. 
Calliesl Galley Q,. 

20. jVenu ? What's thel How, the Qq, 
Coll. Wh. Ktly. How ? the Cap. Steev. 
Mai. Knt, Sing. 

23. By Signior Angelo] Om. Q,, 
Pope+. Ending line 22, Q^Q^. 

[they withdraw. Cap. 

25, 26. This...reafon'\ One line, Qq. 

26. reafon.'] reafon — Qq. 


s. V.] Collier (ed. ii) adopts from his (MS) 'soith the same reports,’ with the note 
that ‘ the clear meaning being, th.nt even when rcjxirls of such occurrences are mainly 
the same, it is often with difference. It appears highly probable that the passage was 
misheard, as well as" misprinted, and that the true text is what we have adopted.’ 
[Nevertheless, Collier returned to F, in the text of his cd. iii. The Cam. Ed. records 
‘ aim besorts ’ and * main accords ’ as anonymous coujectures. — Ed.] 

14. secure] ST.iUNTOX paraphrases, ‘I do not so over-confide,Uly build on the dis- 
crepancy ; but PuRNELi,, with more fidelity to the derivation of the word, ‘ I do not 
lay aside anxiety on account of the discrepancy.’ 

21. Rhodes] See Appendix, ‘Date of the Action.’ 

24. by] For other instances wdrere ‘b]'"’ means about, concerning, see Ahhott, § 145. 
Purnell refers [as does also Abbott] to ‘ I Corinth, iv, 4, “ I know nothing by myself” 
(the Gfeek being, “I am conscious of nothing against myself”), where AJford quote.s, 
" I know no hann by him,” as a midland-county current expression.' 

23, 26. cannot ... no] For instances of double negatives, see Abbott, §406. 

26. assay] Johnson ; Bring it to the test, examine it by reason as we examine 
metals by the assay, it will be found counterfeit by all 'trials. 
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To keepe vs in falfe gaze, when we confider 27 

Th’importancie of Cyprus to the Turke ; . 

And let our felues againe but vnderftand, 

That as it more concernes the Turke then Rhodes, 30 

So may he with more facile queftion beare it, 

For that it ftands not in fuch Warrelike brace. 

But altogether lackes th’abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs'd in. If we make thought of this. 

We muft not thinke the Turke is fo vnskillfull, 35 

To leaue that lateft, which concernes him firft, 

Neglefting an attempt of eafe, and gaine 
To wake, and wage a danger profitlefle. 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence he’s not for Rhode* 

Officer. Here is more Newes. 40 

Enter a Mejfcngcr. 

Meffien. The Reueren’d, and Gracious, 42 


27. gaze: or gaze. Qq et cet. 

31. facile'] fertile Pope. 

32-38. Om. Q,. 

33. Rut] IVlw Q,Q3. 

34. thmight] Steevens’s 

reprint). 

37, 38. eafe, and gaine To zval-e,] F,. 


eafe and gaine, To zoalte ct 

cet. 

39. it's/,] And Q,. 
all] Om. Rowe ii. 

41. a MelTcnger.] a 2. Meffenger. Q,. 
a 2 Meflenger Q^Q,. 

42. Reneren'd] re-.'erend QqFjF^. 


28. importancie] Rolfe : Used hy Shake.speare nowhere else. 

31. facile question] Joh.vsoN: ‘Question’ is for the act if ceel-ing, with more 
easji endeavour. Mason": May carry it with less dispute, with less opirasitimr. 
Schmidt (Zew.) from the use of ‘question’ in the sense of a judicial trial, deduces 
the meaning here of ‘ a trial and decision by the force of arms as the ultima ratio 
regum.’ 

32. brace] Johnson : State of defence. White (ed. ii) : WSilike stniin, military 

necessity or compulsion. [I cannot understand how White deduces this interpretation. 
The very jxiint of the speech is, that Cyprus is of greater ‘ military necessity ’ to the 
Turk than Rhodes. ‘Brace’ is, I think, here equivalent to readiness ; when a knight 
had braced on his annom he was ready. — Ed.] « 

38. wage] Steevens gives as the meaning here, to fight, to combat, and cites in 
proof, ‘ To wage against the enmity o'th'air.' — Lear, II, iv, 206 ; but ‘ wage ' is tran- 
sitive here; accordingly, Schmidt gives th6 better inteiqrretation : to hazard, to 
attempt. 

42. Booth here begins his Scene IV, in the Council Chamber. The Duke dhd the 
Senators are discovered R. with a Messenger who is kneeling before them. Enter as 
the scene opens, Gra. Rod. and others. The advantage of placing the Duke at the 
side instead of at the back as in the old ‘set’ is, that the characters need not tuni their 
backs on the audience when addtSssin§ the Duke. 
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Steering with due courfe toward the He of Rhodes, 43 

Haue there inioynted them with an after Fleete. 

\.Sen. I.foTfliouglit : how many, as you gucffc? 45 

Mejf. Of thirtie Saile : and now they do re-ftem 
Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpofes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 

Your truftie and moft Valiant Seruitour, 

With his free dutie, recommends you thus, 50 

And prayes you to beleeue him. 

Dttke. ’Tis certaine then for Cyprus : 

Marcus Luccicos is not he in Towne? 

I. Sen. THe’s now in Florence. 54 


44. im'oyittai'] injoin'd Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Han. Warb. 

theni] Om. Q,, Huds. iii. 
Flcete^fleele Q,. fleet, Q.Qj. fleet — 
Rowe+, Jen. 

4 5. Om. Q,. 

46. thU-tie'\ 30. Qq. 

re-flemi reflerine Q,. reflerne 

Q,Q,- 

48. toward^iffuiardsClfl,. ietoaresQ^. 

50. Ms'\ this Cap. (misprint). 


50. thus'] this Lettsom (ap. Dyce iii). 

51. beleeue'] relieve (T. Clark, Cap. 
conj.), Sing, ii, Ktly. 

52. S3.’ ??>... Luccicos] One line, Theob. 
AVarb. Johns. 

53. Luccicos] Lucchese, Cap. Stcev. 
Var. Rann. Luccicos, Booth’s Rep. 

vtithc] mthereQl,. hemtYi, Rowe, 
Poi'je, Han. Steev.Var. he not here Theob. 
■\Varb. Johns. 

TosL’iie .?] Taume. Q,. 


44. inioynted] Walker {Crit. iii, 2S5): Injoint? Ham. I, ii, 20: ‘Our state to 
be disjoint, and out of frame.’ Yet I doubt whether the cases are parallel. [For 
other instances of the omission, in participle.s, of ed after d or t, see Walker ( Crit. ii, 
324), aiid AiiBOTT, § 342.] 

SI. beleeue] JoHXSo.V: The hate learned and ingenious Mr Thomas Clark, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, read the passage, 'relieve him.’ But the present reading may stand. He 
entreats you not to doubt the truth of this intelligence. C.-U’ELL : Montano’s message 
to the Senate is worded with gretit politeness in all the parts of it ; in this last relief, 
the thing he stood irt want of and avish’d, is only insinuated; knowing it would follow 
from them, was belief accorded him. [This emendation of relieve for ‘ believe,’ Col- 
lier attributed to Rev. Mr Barry. Dyce and White ascribe it to Capell ; White pro- 
nounces it ‘plausible;’ Dyce (ed. iii) quotes I.ETTSO.ai as follows: ‘Believe,’ I think 
right, as Johnson takes it. Relieve would mean 'send a successor.''] 

S 3 - Luccicos] Capell changed this to Lucchese, and justified the change in a 
note in his usual style: ‘The comqitions of “Veronese” may induce belief, th.at this 
wliich we are come to is no strain’d one'; and the Italian will call it necessary, tenni- 
nations like that below being unknorvn in his language.’ ‘ But,’ asks Knight, with 
more s^ewdness than grammar, ‘who is the Duke inquiring after? Mpst probably a 
Greek soldier of Cyprus, an Rstradiot, one who from his local knowledge was enabled 
to give him information. Is it necessary that the Greek should bear an Italian name ? 
And does not the termination in cos better convey the notion which we believe the iroct 
to liave had ?’ „ 
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55 


Duke. Write from vs, 

To him, Poft, Poft-hafte, difpatch. 

I. Sen. Here comes Brabantio,2Xi.6. the Valiant Moore. 


Enter Brabantio, Othello, CaJJio, lago, Rodorigo, 
and Officers. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we muft ftraight employ you, 6o 
Againft the generall Enemy Ottoman. 

I did not fee you : welcome gentle Signior, 

We lack’t your Counfaile, and your helpe to night. 

Bra. So did I yours : Good your Grace pardon me. 

Neither my place, hor ought I heard of bufinefle 65 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the generall care 


55, 56. Two lines, Ff, Rowe, Pojje, Han. 
Cap. One line, Qq et cet. 

Write...PoJl^ One line. Cap. 
Write. One line. Pope, ITan. 

56. To Mm,'] taijlt Mm Q,, Cap. .Slecv, 
Var. Rann. Sing, to Mm Q^Q,. 

Poji, Pojl-hajle] pojl, pojl hojl Qq. 
Post-haste Pope, Han. post-post-haste 
Steev. Var. Sing. Dyce, Sla. Del. Glo. 
Cam. Huds. Rife, Wh. ii. 

PoJl-haJle, dispatch] Post-haste; 
dispatch Cap. Steev. Var. Sing. 


57. Va/iaiit] Om. Ff, Rowe. 

Scene VIII. Pope + , Jen. 

59. and Oniccr.s] Defdemona, and 
Officers Qq (after line 5O). 

60. cmplo)] imploy Qq. 

61. Ottoman] Ottaman Q,. 

62. [To BraLian. Thcob. 

63. lack't] /ache Q,. 

65. /tor] nor Qq. for Ff. 
ousht] aught Thcob. ii. 

66. nor] not Q^. 

care] Oin. I’ope, Thcob. Han.Warb. 


56. To] II.VLO.NE interprets the tc.\'t of the Qq, for tlio.se wlio adopt it, as meaning : 
‘tell him we wish him to make at/ possitde hastep and .adds that all messengers in the 
time of Sliakcspeare were enjoined, ‘Haste, haste; for thy life, post h.astc.’ 

61. Ottoman] ilALONE: It is part of the policy of the Venetian state never to 
entrust the command of an army to a native. ‘To exclude, therefore, (says Contareno. 
trans. by Lewkenor, 1599 ) out of our estate the danger or occ.asion of any such ambi- 
tious enterprises, our ancestors held it a better course to defend tlTe dominions on the 
continent with foreign mercenary soldiers, than with their home-Lred citizens.’ Again : 
‘ alwaies they do entertain in honourable .sort with great provision a captaine genera’/, 
who alwaies is a. stranger borne/ Reed: So in Tliomas's I/ist. of Itaty, p. S2: ‘]!y 
lande they are served of straungeis, both for gcneralls, for capitaines, and for all <^ier 
men of warre ; because theyr l.awe permitteth not any Venetian to be c.apitaine over 
an armie by lande : Fearing, I thinke, Cmsar’s example.’ Scii.MiDT (Zt'ar.) queries 
whether this be used here as an adjective or substantive ; Rolee inclines to think it is 
the fonner. 

62. Booth; The Duke should be busy with papers or conferring with the Seftatois, 
while Brabantio takes his scat ; which will account for his ‘ I did not see you.’ 

64. Good your] Abbott, §13: The possessive adjectives when unemphatlc are 
sometimes trairsposed, being really combined with nouns (like the French monsieur, 
milord). ' • 
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Take, hold on me. For rtiy perticular griefe 67 

Is of fo flood-gate^ and ore-bearing Nature, 

That it engluts.^rid fwallowes other forrowes, 

And it is ftill it felfe. 70 

Duke. Why ? What’s the matter ? 

Bra. My Daughter : oh my Daughter ! 

Sen. Dead ? 

Bra. I, to me. 

She is abus’d, ftolne from me, and corrupted 75 

By Spels, and Medicines, bought of Mountebanks; 

For Nature, fo prepoftroufly to erre, 77 


67. hoM 6 ii\any hold of Q,. hold of 
QaQsi Coll. Wh. i. any hold on Rann. 
griefi\ grie/es Q,. 

69. eng/utsl ingluts !•{, Rowe+, Jen. 
s»d;\ F,. 

70. ./ 4 i!d jV] And yet Rowe, Pope, 


Theob. I-Fan. Warb. Jen. Rann. 

73. Sen.] All. Qq. 

74. /,] /Qq. y'/i', Rowe. Om. rope 4 . 

75. Jlolne] stollen Rowe ii, Pope. 

76. Medicines] medicions Qj. med'- 
cines Cap. (Errata). 


66. To eliminate the two extra syllables in this line, Johnson proposes to omit 
* care ’at the end; and Steevens, ‘H sith’ at the beginning, and ‘my’ before ‘bed.’ 

68. so] See Abbott, §67, for instances where ‘so’ is used before an adjective, 
where now-a-days we use the adverbial sne/t or so with a. But note, says Abbott, that 
in these instances tiie ‘so’ follows a preposition, .‘\fter prepositions the articie (see 
§go) is frequently omitted. Shakespeare could have written, ‘My grief is of nature 
so floodgate,’ &c. 

6g. engluts] Purnei.i.; French ‘engloutir,’ to .swallow. 

76; Spels] Crey (ii, 312) cites a law of i Jac. cap. xii, to the efl’ect : ‘That if any 
person or peisons'should take upon him or them, by witchcraft, inchantment, charm or 
sorcery, to the intent to provoke any person to unlawful love; and being thereof law- 
fully convicted, should, for the first oflence, suffer imprisonment for the space of ojie 
whole year,' &c. W.-vruurton says that Rymcr ridicules this accusation of ch.arms 
and medicines, but the passage in Rymer has escaped me, and small wonder, in tli.it 
headlong torrent ol" amusing almsc of .Shakespeare, ^^'arburton, however, avails him- 
self of the chance to cite a Venetian law, Dei maleficii el herbaric, cap. xvii, of the 
code, entitled ‘ Della promission del malcficio.’- t hereupon Steevens remarks : 
‘Though I believe Shakespeare knew no more of this Venetian law than 1 do, yet 
hejyas well acquainte<I with the edicts of that sapient prince King James the First.’ 
‘But,’ says RtT.soN (p. 22S), ‘there is no doirbt th.at Shakespeare had tlie substance of 
Brabantio's speech from Cinthio’s novel, however he might come by it ; and Cinthio, it 
may be siipimsed, knew something of the Venetian Statute.’ At this line and at line 
80, Booth says, Cassio and Othello should exchange smiles, as at I, ii, 95. 

77 -^ 79 - srre . . . could not] Abbott cites this pass.age under § 350, where ex- 
amples are given of the use of ‘to’ when the finite principal verb is an auxiliary or 
like an auxiliary, as in Ham. I, v, 18 and 178, and 'thus explains ? ‘ Here either (i) 
“to err” depends on "could,” i. e. ‘‘Nature was not able to err;” or (2) "could not” 
might perhaps stand for "could not be,” “was impossible,” having for its subject 
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(Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe,) 78 

Sans witch-craft could not. 

Duke. Who ere he be, that in this foule proceeding 80 

Hath thus beguil’d your Daughter of her felfe, 

•And you of her; the bloodie Booke of Law, [313 b'] 

You fliall your felfe read, in the bitter letter. 

After your owne fenfe : yea,- though o ur proper Son 

Stood in your Action. 81; 

Bra. . Humbly I thanke your Grace, 

Here is the man ; this Moore, whom now it feemes 
Your fpeciall Mandate, for the State affaires 
Hath hither brought. 

All. We are verieforry for’t. , 90 


Duke. What in yonr owne part, can you fay to this ? 

Bra. Nothing, but this is fo. 

Othe. Moft Potent, Graue, and Reueren’d Signiors, 93 


78. Om. Q,. 

»o/] Om. Qj. 
or'\ «<»■ Johns. 

79. iVj/w] Saunce Q,. 

noll\ not — E.owe+, Jen. Steer. 
Rann.Var. Knt, Sing, not be Cap. Ktly. 
82. /;«•,•] her, Qq. 

84. yoiir ffivne^ its owne Qq, Coll. i. 
fenfe: yea, thoHgh'\ fenfe, tho Q,. 


fenfe, yea tho Q^Qj. sense ; though Pope. 

90. All.] Duke and Sen. Mai. 

]Ve are] We're Pope+, Dyce iii, 

Huds. 

verieforry] very forry F^. 
for' t] for it Steer. Var. Rann. Coll. 
Sing. Wh. Ktly, Del. 

91. [To Othel. Theob. et seq. 
yonr] F,. 


“Nature to eiT.” In (2) “for” may be either (a) a conjunction, or (b) a preirosition : 
“It was not possible for Nature thus to err.” I prefer (i).’ 

77. prepostrously] Morel: Worcester donne comine etymologic directe tm ad- 
jectif francais ‘ pripostirc,’ dont nous n’arons pu Iroiirer trace. 

84. your] Dyce {^Reiiiai-is, p. 234): 'Your’ of the Folio is ihapifestly the true 
reading, t. e. ' According to your own interpretation.’ 

84. proper] That is oron, very. Is there not a sundral, in the iopious rocabulary 
of old English phrases still to be found in New England, of this word in this sense ? 
I hare frequently heard the phrases there, ‘proper good,’ ‘proper nice,’ in the sense 
of ‘ very good,’ ‘ very nice.’ Webster marks it, in this sense, as ' colloquial and rnilgar,’ 
which is in farour of its antiquity. GfeRARD calls attention to it, as haring ‘la mdjge 
raleur que en fran^ais : “notre propre fils.’” — Ei>. 

8$. action] Johnson : Were the man exposed to your charge or accusation. 
Morel: C’est lit un sens tout franoais du mot* 

91. in] AniiOTT, § 160, gires instances of ‘in’ used for on. Sec note on I, i, 149. 

93, &c. Ry.mer (p. 100) : We find the Duke of Venice with his Senators in Ceiin- 
cel at Midnight, upon adrice that the Turks or Ottainite.s, or both together, were ready 
in transport Ships, j)ut to sea, in order to make a Descent upon Cypnis. This is the 
posture, when we see Brabantio and Othello join them. By their Conduct and manner 
of talk, a body must strain hard to ittney jhe Scene at Venice ; And not rather in some 
4 ’ 




THE TRAGEDIE OF OTHELLO [act. i, sc. iii. 


SO 


My very Noble, and approu’d good Mafters; 

That I haue tane away this old mans Daughter, 95 

It is moft true : true I haue married her; 

The verie head, and front of my offending, 

Hath this extent; no more. Rude am I, in my fpeech. 

And little blefs’d with the foft phrafe of Peace; 

For fince thefe Armes of mine, had feuen yeares pith, 100 

Till now, fame nine Moones wafted, they haue vs’d 
Their deereft aftion, in the Tented Field ; 

And little of this great world can I fpeake. 

More then pertaines to Feats of Broiles, and Battaile, 

And therefore little fliall I grace my caufe, 105 

In fpeaking for my felfe. Yet, (by your gratious patience) 


98. am /] lam Q^Qj. 
my] Om. Johns. 

99. /oft] fit Qq,Warb. Jen. Steev. Var. 

Coll. 

101. n<m,fome] now fame Qq. 
Hooncs] more Jourdain. 

102. deercjl] tkarjl F^. 


104. Feats of Broiles] Ff,Rowe +,Jcn. 
Kni, Sla. feate of broyle Q,. feates of 
broyles Q^Qj. feats of broil Cajj. ct cct. 

105. i'raee] grac Q,. 

106. for] if Qj. 

^ratioits] Om. Pope,Theob. Han. 

Waib. 


of our Cinque-ports, where the Baily and his Fisher-men are knocking their heads together 
on account of some Whale, or some terrible broil upon the Coast. But to show them 
true Venetians, the maritime affairs stick not long on their hand ; the public may sink 
or swim. They will sit up all night to hear a Doctors Commons, Matrimoniiil, Cause. 
And have the ilerits of the Cause at Large laid open to ’em, that they may decide it 
before they stir. Wh.at can be pleaded to keep awake their attention so wonderfully? 
Never, sure, was form of pleading so tedious and so heavy, as this whole scene and 
nudnight entertainment. 

96. her] Fechter : To Brabantio with tender courtesy. 

98. Fechter’s version : ‘ Hath this — (to the Senate) this extent ! {with passion on 
the mute denial of Brabantio) no more ! (Brabantio rises in anger; Tluy regard each 
other with snenace. Several members rise simultaneously ; Othello is at once calm, 
and submits to the Council.) 

99. soft] Warburton : This apology, if addressed to his mistress, had been well 
exjjressed. But what he wanted, in speaking before a Venetian Senate, was not the 
soft blandishments of speech, but the art and method of masculine eloquence. I am 
psesuaded, therefore, that set of the Qq is right. 

101. wasted] K iGUr : He had been unemployed during nine months. 

102. deerest] Joiissos ; That is, dear, for which much is paid, whether money 
or labour; dear action is action performed at great expense, either of ease or safel)'. 
Malone thinks it here means most important; Steevens that in modern language 
we Should say, their best exertion ; and il. MiVson that it means their favourite action. 
[To me. Dr W. Alois Wright’s definition seems exact: 'dear is used of whatever 
touches us nearly, either in love or hate, joy or sorrow.’ .See Ham. I, ii, 182. — Ed.] 

106. speaking] Forrest emphasized this word, and not ‘myself.’ — Rees’s Life, 
P. 140. . " 
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I will a round vn-varnifh’d u Tale deliuer, 107 

Of my whole courfe of Loue. 

What Drugges.what Charmes, 

^ What Coniuration, and what mighty Magi eke, 1 10 

(For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withall) 

I won his Daughter. 

Bra. A Maiden, neuer bold : . r • * ' ■ 

Of Spirit fo ftill, and quiet, that her Motion ‘ 114 

107, /■zuill'] / ■aioii/t/ QH'. III. pri>ceecimg\ frocediUngs Q<\. 

VH-varmJli' W^vm-tuiijir un- I am /Qq, Jen. 

ravijli'd Qj. 112. Daughter.'] Daughter loith. Ff, 

108, log. One line, Qq et cet. Rowe+, Cap. Jen. Steev. Rann. Coll. Sing. 

109, 110. Drugget,.. .Charmes,...Con- Ktly, Hncls. 

iuration,] Drugs ?.. .Charmes ? ...couju- 113, 114. A...Spirit'y Owa line, Q, 

ration ? F^F^, Rowe i. (reading bold of fpirit,). 

107. vn-varnish’d u] This is a noteworthy and praiseworthy attempt at correcting 
a typographical error: • vn-varnish’d ’ should be spelled vn-uamijh'd. In aiming at 
correcting it by the substitution of the « for the v, the compositor forgot to remove the 
V , and put «, with unusual accuracy, witltin seven letters of its true place. — Fd. 

108. my . . . Loue] That is, ‘ the whole course of my love.’ This construction, 
plain enough here, sometimes gives rise to diflicuUy : see ‘ your sovereignly of reason,’ 
Ham. I, iv, 73 ; ‘ his means of death,’ Ib. IV, v, 207 ; ‘ my belter p.irt of man,’ J/aeb. 
V, viii, iS, and many other examples in Amtorr, §423. 

log. What] The proposition saith, which is here omitted, as in so many other in- 
stances of adverbial expressions of lime, or of manner (see Audott, § 202), the F^ sup- 
plied after ‘daughter,’ line 112, ‘The editor of that edition,’ says Dyce (cd. iii), ‘not 
knowing that, according to the earlier phraseology, such an addition was unnecessary 
for the sense.’ Doubtless through inadvertence. Grant WiiiTK (cd. ii) s.ay3 that with 
was ‘recklessly omitted.’ Cf. ‘The interim having weighed it,’ JMacb. I, iii, 154; ‘shall 
.... More suller and more sundry ways,’ Ib. IV, iii, 48 ; ‘ Which time she chanted,’ 
Ham. IV, vii, 179. Dehus thinks that seilh was omitted, because the preceding line 
in the parenthesis ended in ‘ withal.’ 

112. Ryjier (p. loi) : All this is but Preamble, to tell the Court th.at lie wants 
words. This was the Eloquence which kept them up all night, and drew their atten- 
tion in the midst of their alarms. One might rather think the novelty and strangeness 
of the case prevail’d iqxjn them : no, the Senators do not reckon it strange at all. In- 
stead of starting at the Prodigy, every one is familiar with Desdemcna, as he were her 
own natural Father, rejoice in her good fortune, and wish their own several Daughfers 
as hopefully ma' -ied. Should the Poet have provided such a Husband for an only 
daughter of any noble Peer in England, the Black-amoor must have chang’d his Skin, 
to look our Flouse of Lords in the face. 

114. Motion] This may mean, undoubtedly, as Grant White (ed. ii) interprets it: 
‘ her natural desires,’ but I prefer to interpret it with Schmidt (Ze.r.), ‘ movement of 
the soul, tendency of the mind, impulse; German, Regung,’ especially since ‘herself,’ 
in the next line, refers to it. Shakespeare frequently refers to the soul as feminine. 
Cf. ‘Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice,’ Ham. Ill, ii, 58; ‘Could force 
his soul .... That from her working,’ Id. II, ii, 526 . — Ed. 
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SO 

My very Noble, and approu’d good Mafters; 

That I haue tane away this old mans Daughter, 95 

It is moft true : true I haue married her; 

The verie head, and front of my offending. 

Hath this extent; no more. Rude am I, in my fpeech. 

And little blefs’d with the foft phrafe of Peace; 

For fince thefe Armes of mine, had feuen yeares pith, 100 

Till now, fome nine Moones wafted, they haue vs’d 
Their deereft action, in the Tented Field : 

And little of this great world can I fpeake. 

More then pertaines to Feats of Broiles, and Battaile, 

And therefore little fliall I grace my caufe, 105 

In fpeaking for my felfe. Yet, (by your gratious patience) 

98. am I] lam Q^Qj. 104. Feats of Broiles\ Ff,Ro\ve +,Jen. 

iiiy\ Om. Johns. Knt, .Sta. feate of broyle Q,. feates of 

99. fofl'\fei Qq,Warb. Jen. Steev. Var. broyles Q^Qj. feats of broil Cap. et cct. 

Coll. 105. iv-rtce] grae Q,. 

101, no?ci,f>ine] itozci fome Qq. 106. for'\ of Q^. 

Jllooiies'] more Jourdain. gratiom'] Om. Pope, Theob. Han. 

102. lieerif} a’eaifl F^. Warb. 

of our Cinque-ports, where the Baily and his Fisher-men are knocking their heads together 
on account of some Whale, or some terrible broil upon the Coast. But to show them 
true Venetian!!, the maritime affairs stick not long on their hand ; the public may sink 
or swim. They will sit up all night to hear a Doctors Commons, Matrimonial, Cause. 
And have the Merits of the Cause at large laid open to ’em, that they may decide it 
before they stir. Whiit can be pleaded to keep awake their attention so wonderfully ? 
Never, sure, was form of pleading so tedious and so heavy, as this whole scene and 
midnight entertainment. 

96. her] Fechter : To Erabantio with tender couite.sy. 

98. Feciiter’s vereion : ‘ Hath this — {to the Senate) this extent ! {saitk passion on 
the smite denial of Erabantio) no more! (Erabantio rises in anger: They regard each 
other with menace. Several members rise simidtaneously ; Othello is at once calm, 
and submits to t/te Council.) 

99. soft] Waruurtox : This apology, if addressed to his mistress, had been well 
expressed. But what he wanted, in .speaking before a Venetian Senate, was not the 
soft blandishments of speech, but the art and method of masculine eloquence. I am 
persuaded, therefore, that set of the Qq is right. 

101. wasted] K iGiri': He had been unemployed during nine months. 

102. deerest] JoiixsoN : That is, dear, for which much is paid, whether money 
or labour; dear action is action performed at great exiiense, either of ease or safety. 
Malone thinks it here means tnost important ; SteevEks that in modem language 
we £fhould say, their best exertion ; and M. M.ason that it means Useic favourite action. 
[To me. Dr W. Alois Wright’s defiuition seems exact: 'dear is used of whatever 
touches us nearly, either in love or hate, joy or sorrow.’ See Ham., I, ii, 182 . — Ed.] 

106. speaking] Forrest emphasized this word, and not ‘ myself.’— Rees’s Life, 
p. 140. 
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I will a round vn-vamilh’d u Tale deliuer, 107 

Of my whole courfe of Loue. 

What Drugges.what Charmes, 

,What Coniuration, and what mighty Magicke, no 

(For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withall) 

I won his Daughter. 

Bra. A Maiden, neuer bold : 

Of Spirit fo ftill, and quiet, that her Motion 

107. IwUl'\ I -would III. proceeding] proceedings 

vn-varnijii' d]vnrauijli' dr)^ an- I am] am /Qq, Jen. 

ravijh'd 1 1 2. Daughter.] Daughter with. Ff, 

108, log. One line, Qq et cet. Ro\ve+, Cap. Jen.Steev.Rann. 0 ) 11 . Sing. 

log, no. Dntgges,... Charmes,.. .Con- Ktly, Huds. 

iuration,] Drugs?... Charmes ?...conjH- 113. 114 * A. .. Spirit"^ Oaz line, 
ration ? F^F^, Rowe i. (reading bold of fpirit,). 

107. vn-varnish’d u] This is a noteworthy and praiseworthy attempt at correcting 
a typographical error ; ‘ vn-varnish’d ’ should be spelled -un-uamijh' d. In aiming at 
con'ecting it by the substitution of the u for the v, the compositor forgot to remove the 
V, and put », with unusual accuracy, within seven letters of its true place. — Ed. 

108. my . . . Loue] That is, ‘ the whole course of my love.’ This construction, 
plain enough here, sometimes gives rise to difficulty : see ‘ your sovereignty of rettson,’ 
Ham. I, iv, 73 ; ‘ his means of deatli,’ Ib. IV, v, 207 ; ‘ my better p.art of man,’ Macb. 
V, viii, iS, and many other examples in AniiOTT, §423. 

log. ’What] The preposition with, which is here omitted, as in so many other in- 
stances of adverbial expressions of time, or of manner (see Auiio rr, § 202), the F„ sup- 
plied after ‘daughter,’ line 112, ‘The editor of that edition,’ says Dyce (cd. iii), ‘not 
knowing that, according to the earlier phraseology, such an addition was unneces.-ary 
for the sense.’ Doubtless through inadvertence, Gu.vnt White (cd. ii) says tliat rri/h 
was ‘recklessly omitted.’ Cf. ‘The interim having weighed it,' J/acb. I, iii, 154; ‘slnall 
.... More sutler and more sundry ways,’ /b. IV, iii, 48 ; ‘ Which time she chanted,’ 
Ham. IV, vii, I7g. Delius thinks that -with was omitted, because the preceding line 
in the parenthesis ended in ‘ withal.’ 

112. Rymer (p. 101) : All this is but Preamble, to tell the Court that He wants 
words. This was the Eloquence which kept them up all night, and drew their atten- 
tion in the midst of their alarms. One might rather think the novelty and strangeness 
of the case prevail’d upon them : no, the Senators do not reckon it strange at all. In- 
stead of starting at the Prodigy, every one is familiar with Desdemona, as he were her 
own natural Father, rejoice in her good fortune, and wish their own several DaughfiSrs 
as hopefully mavied. Should the Poet have provided such a Husband for an only 
daughter of any noble Peer in England, the Black-amoor must have chang’d his .Skin, 
to look our House of Lords in the face. 

1 14. Motion] This may mean, undoubtedly, as Grant White (ed. ii) interprets it : 
‘her natural desires,’ but I prefer to interpret it with Schmidt (Zc.v.), ‘movement of 
the soul, tendency of the mind, impulse ; German, Regung' especially since ‘ herself,’ 
in the next line, refere to it. Shakespeare frequently refers to the soul as feminine. 
Cf. ‘ Since my dear soul was mistjess of her choice,’ Ham. Ill, ii, 58 ; ‘ Could force 
Ms soul .... That from her working,’ IS. II, ii, 526 . — Ed. 
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Blufli’d at her felfe, and ftie, in fpight of Nature, 1 1 5 

Of Yeares, of Country, Credite, euery thing 
To fall in Loue,with what flie fear’d to looke on; 

I It is a iudgement main’d, and moft imperfeft. 

That will confeffe Perfedlion fo could erre 

Againft all rules of Nature, land muft be driuen 120 

To find out pra6lifes of cunning hell 

Why this Ihould be. I therefore vouch againe, 

That.witli fome Mixtures, powrefull o’re the blo od. 

Or with, fome Dram,(coniur’d to this effeft) 

He yjidught vp on her. 125 

' To vouch this, is no proofe. 

Without mbre wider, and more ouer Teft 

Then thefe thin habits, and poore likely.-hoods 128 


IIJ. her felfe\ it sel/e Pope+, Jen. 

117. <)«,■] rf. on — Rowe+,Jen. m? 
or oti ! Qq et cet. 

1 18. wflwV] QjQ,. maim’d 

F, et cet. 

imperfect^ imperfect, Qq. 
lig. Perfectio>i\ Affection Tlieob. Han. 
Jen. 

could'\ loould Qq, Jen. 

122. de.'] be, Qq. 

125. wtouglit'\ F,. 


125. vp <i«] F,. 

126. Td] Du. To Q, et cet. 
vouchl youi^ Q,. 

127. wider"] certaine Qq, Pope+, Cap. 
Jen. Steev. Var. Rann. Coll. Sing. Cam. 
Huds. evidence Coll. (MS). 

oner Teff] aver- Tejl Ff. over tcjl 
Qj, Rowe, overt teft Q,Q, et cet. 

128. Then thefe] Thefe are Qq, Coll. 
Sing. Wh. i, Huds. 


1 18. main’d] In reference to this misprint Dyce says, that he does not mean to 
defend it when he observes that in 2 Hen. VI: IV, ii, 172, we have the provincialism 
in Cade’s speech : ‘ mained,’ i. e. lamed. 

lig. Perfection) To Theob.vld the expression ySevyi'rri'o;* seemed a contra- 

diction. < I have ventured,' he says, ‘ to imagine that our author wrote "Affection so 
could err.” ’ Dr Johnso.y : The objection is childish ; ‘ perfection ’ is used here, as 
almost everywhere else, for a high degree of excellence. 

121. practises] That is, stratagems, trecuherous plots, very frequently thus used. 
Cf. ‘a pass of practice,’ Ham. IV, vii, I3g; ‘my practices ride easy,’ Lear, I, 
ii, 172. 

*827. more wider] Is not this to be preferred to ‘more certain’ of the Qq? A wide 
and open proof seems to stand in clear contrast to thin, narrow shows and trivial con- 
jectures. Johnson defines ‘ overt tes^’ open proofs, external evidence; and the phrase 
* thin .... seeming,’ weah show of slight appearance. For the double comparative 
‘more wider,’ see Shakespeare passim. — ^Ed. 

128. habits] Singer : ‘Thin habits’ may be a metaphor from dress, but it may also 
be a Latinism from habita, things considered, reckoned, as in the phrase habit and 
repute, i. e. held and esteemed. JOHN Hunter : Than the thin garb with which you 
invest the matter, and your slender probabilities ag to the aspect in which it must be 
generally regarded. " 
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‘j, 

Of moderne feeming, do prefer againft hmj. 

Sen. But Othello, fpeake, 

Did you, by indireft, and forced courfes 
Subdue, and poyfon this yong Maides affeftions ? 
Or came it by requeft, and fuch faire queftion 
A.S foule, to foule affordeth ? 

Othel. I do befeech you. 

Send for the Lady to the Sagitaiy, 

And let her fpeake of me before her Father; 

[f you do finde me foule, in heijreport. 

The Truft, the Office, I do hold of you. 

Not onely take away, but let your Sentence 
Eucn fall vpon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Defdemona hither. 

Othe. Aunciant, condufl them : 

Vou beft know the place. 

And tell fhe come, as truely as to heauen, 

[ do confeffe the vices of my blood, 

30 iuftly to your .Graue eares. He prefent 
How I did thriue in this faire Ladies loue, 

And fhe in mine. 

Duke. Say it Othello. 

Othe. Her Father lou'd me, oft inuited me : 


130 


13s 


140 


14s 

[314 «] 

150 


I2g. fecming\ feemings Q,Q.. 

do\ you Qq, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, 
Hiids. doe F,. 

130. Sen.] 1 Sena. Qq, Rowe et cet. 
But'\ Om. Han. 
fpeake, speak; Tlieob. 

135. do'\ Om. Pope + . 

136. Sagitary'\SttgiUarCl,fCo.^. Sag- 
ttary QjQ^F^ et cet. 

139. Om. Q,. 

142. [Exit two or three. Qq. (Exeunt... 


Q.Q,)- 

143. 144. One line, Qq, Rowe et cet. 

144. [Exit lago. Rowe. Exeunt At- 
tendants and lago. Cap. 

145. A’//] F,. 

truel}^ faithfull Q,. 
heauen^ Heav'ti m Heaven Rowe 

et cet. 

146. Om. Q,. 

151— 154. Lines end father...queslion d 
me. ..lo year. ..pass' d. Mai. 


129. modeme] Always, I believe, used by Shakespeare in the sense of trite, ordi- 
lary, commonplace. — E d. Morel: On comprend quelle association d’id£es a pu 
lonner an mot cette valeur. II y a lit un corollaire de I’idee qui a inspirfe I’adage cel6- 
3re : major a longinquo reverentia. * 

133. question] That is, conversation, discourse, as in ‘made she no verb.al ques- 
ion,’ Lear, IV, iii, 24. * 

136. Sagitary] See I, i, 173. 

147. iustly] That is, truthfully. Among the Four Cardinal Virtues : Temperance, 
fustice. Prudence, and Fortitude, the second includes or implies Tnith. — E d. 

151. Fechter : {Regarding BratanKo with regret.') Her father lov’d me ! — {check- 
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Still queftion’d me the Storie of my life, 152 

From yeare to yeare : the Battaile, Sieges, Fortune, 

That I haue part. 

I ran it through, euen from my boyilli daies, 155 

Toth’very moment that he bad me tell it. 

Wherein I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances : 

Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field, 

Of haire-breadth fcapes i'th’imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the Infolent Foe, 160 

Aiid fold to flauery. Of my redemption thence. 


152. quejlion'd'^ qucjiioned Qq. 

StitrW\ 0.3- 

IS 3 - yeare yenre, Qq. 

BaitaiU] iadailes Qq. Battaik 
F,. BcUtelh FjF^, Rowe, battles AVarb. 
et seq. 

Fortwu] Ff, Knt. fortunes Qq et 
cet. 

Aaue fafl-IAatie fajl : C)c\. had 
Coll. (MS), have passed. With his 
demands complying, Klly con). 


155. froml to Q,. 

156. badi bade Q.Q,, Johns, et seq. 

157. fpohd\ Ff, Rowe +, Jen. Var. Ktly. 
/poke Qq, Cap. et cet. 

15S. Accidents by\ accident of 

159. imminent deadly"^ Hyphened by 
Sta. Del. Ihir. 

160. Foe,2 foe; Q,. 

161. flauery.'] flauery, Q,. flattery; 
QjQj, Rowe el cet. 

Of my] and my Q,. 


ing his emotion, and continuing calmly). Booth : Brabantio may, perhaps, manifest 
denial of Othello’s assertion ; and Othello’s tone, after a slight pause, may imply that 
he had at least had reason to think so. But Lcme often meant merely liking, and since 
certainly Brabantio did like the Moor, it may not be proper for him to express any dis- 
approbation here. 

153. Fortune] Morel t Aventures ou accidmts. Compares le sens du mot chez 
Froissard : ‘ Leurs vaisseaux eurent si grand fortune sur mer .... que plusieuis de 
leurs nefs furent peries.’ 

134. PuRXELL: The hemistich adds to the effect of the enumeration ly giving the 
actor time to think over the list. 

157 et seq. Booth : All this as modestly as possible, — not a breath of bluster, and 
not declamatory ; sary difficult to render naturally. The Duke and Senators, indeed 
all present, should listen with rapt attention. 

l6i-l68. In some early Acting Copies these lines are omitted, and in their place the 
following inserted : 

* Of battles bravely, hardly, fought ; of victories 

^ For which the conqueror mourn'd, so many fell ; 

Sometimes I told the story of a siege, 

Wherein I had to combat plagues and famine ; 

Soldiers unpaid; tbarfu! to light. 

Yet bold in dangerous mutiny.' 

The dhrliest trace of them that I can find is in the Acting Copy for the * Theatres Royal 
in Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden’ in 177 ®* Garrick did not retire from Drury- 
L^ine until June, 177^1 is not improbable that these lines were -written by him; it is 
hard to see why he felt any necessity for the substitution, unless he were infected with 
logo’s scorn for ‘fantastical lies,’ Wood [Ffrsonal Recollections^ &c., p. 265) says 
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' And portance in my Trauellours hiftorie. 

Wherein of Antars vaft, and Defarts idle, 

162. parlance in my\ with it all my 16^. Antars\ QqFf, Rowe. Antrees 

, Pope, Han. Warb. Q,. antrles Pope, antres Theob. et cet. 

Trauellours] trauells Qq, Rowe. Defarts] Deferts Q,, Sing, i. Coll. 

Travellers F,Fj. Traveller’s F^, Knt, et seq. 

Sing. Ktly. traveli Glo. Cam. Hyce iii, idle] wilde F^F^. wild F^ Pope, 

Hnds. Wli. ii. travel's Pope et cet. Han. Sing. i. • 

that he ‘distinctly remembers finding these lines in an old Covent-Garden Prompt-book 
of our early library, not in the printetl text, but inlerwritten iqion a blank leaf. [Ed- 
mund] Kean, like every oilier actor or reader to whom I have applied, had never met 
with them, but acknowledged their great beauty and power.’ — Ed. 

162. portance] Rvmer (p. go) in quoting this line reads portents. JOIIXSON reads 
‘portance in't and explains : ‘my redemption from slavery, and my behaviour in it.’ 
Steevens : Perh.aps Shakespeare meant — ^my behaviour in my travel^ as described in 
my history of them. ‘Portance’ is used in Cor. If, iii, 232. Dyce {Gloss.) : That is, 
bearing, cairiage, deportment, behavioiu". Kn'Icut puts a full stop after ‘portance,’ 
and includes ‘Wherein .... sjic.ake,’ 163-165, in parenthesis, with only a comma after 
‘ spealce.’ Morel ; Montaigne I'cmploie comme synonyme dc ‘ fagon d'.agir.’ 

162. Trauellours] I cannot but think the Qq arc right here. KxiiiilT thus up- 
holds the Ff: Othello modestly, and somewhat jocosely, calls his wonderful rel.ations 
a traveller's history, — a term by which the inan-ellous stories of the Lithgows and 
Coiyats were wont to be designated in .Shakespeare’s day. IJyck : A personage less 
inclined to jocoseness than Othello cannot well be conceived. Hr Richardson suggests 
to me that ‘ Trauellours ’ is a misprint for travellous (or travaiUms), and adds that 
Wiclif has ‘Jobs trauailous nights’ and ‘the Iraveilous presoun of the Egipcians;’ but 
though the epithet is very properly applied to ‘nights’ or to a ‘iirison,’ ean we speak 
of a ‘ travailous history ’ ? 

163. Antars] Poi’E: French, grottoes. Joiixsox: Caves and dens. CIIAI,^r^.RS, 
[Supp. Apol., 464), whose learning was rather tickle o' the sere, has on this line a good 
specimen note: ‘ Slmkespeare by no rer)' uncommon quibble has used the e.xprc>sions 
“ anters vast ” and “ desarts idle ” in one .sense, when he meant another. The progre.s.s 
of the word “anters” seems to be this: anters, aunters, aventers, adventures; and 
hence the word “anters” came to signify, in the language of York.shire, strange things 
or strange stories. So in a disputation bytwenc a Chrystens mon and a feso, written 
before the year 1300: “Hur schull we longe abyde -Auntres [adventures] to hear.” 
The play on “ desarts idle ” con.sists in confounding “ des.art ” for a wilderness with 
desert for merit ; and deserts idle, or unworthy desert, might be deemed desert, sine 
pulvere.’ 

163. idle] Johnson ; Every mind is liable to absence and inadvertency, else Pope 
could never have rejected a word like this so poetically beautiful. ‘ Idle ’ is an epithet 
used to express the infertility of the ch.aotic state in the .Saxon translation of the I’eu- 
tateueh. Gifford {Sejanus, I, i) : It does not seem to have occurred to the commen- 
tators that wild might add a feature of some import, even to a desert ; whereas, sterile 
leaves it just as it found it, and is (without a pun) the idlest epithet which could be 
applied. Pope, too, had an ear for rhythm ; and as his reading has some touch of 
Shakespeare, which the other has not, and is besides better poetry, I should hope that 
it will one day resume its proper place id the text. 
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Rough Quarries, Rocks, Hills, whofe head touch heauen. 

It was my hint to fpeake. Such was my Procefle, 165 

And of the Canibals that each others catc, 

The Antropopliague, and men whofe heads 167 


164, Hilli\ atidkih QqFf, Rowe et cet. 
head"] Rowe ii. heads QqH etcet. 

165. hinf^ hent Q,, Warb. 
fpeake^ fpeake, Qq, Knt. 

my] QjQjRf, Rowe, Knt. the Q, 


et cet. 

166. others] F,. otiur QqFjF^ el cet. 
cate,] cate; Qq. 

167. Antropojjhagiie] Antliropopliagie 
Qq. Anlhropopliagi Ff, Rowe et cet. 


165. hint] Warburton adopted /unt, interpreting it as meaning use, cusiom, a 
meaning which Johnson said hent did not have either in Shakespeare or in any other 
author, adding : * hint * or eue is commonly used for occasion of speech, which is ex- 
plained by sueh is the process, that is, the course of the tale required it. Skeat 
[Etynu Diet., s.^v.) : Only the substantive occurs in Shakesj^eare .... Hint properly 
signifies *a thing taken,’ i. e. a thing caught or apprehended; being a contraction of 
Middle English hinted, taken ; or rather a variant of the old past participle hent, with 
the same sense, .... which occurs in Meets, for Meas. IV, vi, 14. 

167. Antropophague] Whali.ky (p. 73) says, that the origin of all these fables 
is to be found in Sir John Mandeville’s Travels. — ‘jVftreward men gon be many Vies 
be See, unto an VIeVhat men clepcii fhtke: and there is a fulle cursed pcple : for thei 
delyten in ne thing more, than for to tighten and to sle men. And thei drynken glad- 
lyest mannes Blood, the whiche thei clepen Dieu’ [p. 195, cd. Halliwell]. *And in 
another Yle, toward the Southe ducllen folk of foulc Stature and of cursed kynde, than 
have no Hedes; and here Eycii ben in here Scholdrcs* [p, 203, Theobald : Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his Travels [ 77 /<? Discoverie of Gvuvta, 1596, p. 85, ed. Hakluyt 
Soc.] has given the following account : * Next vnto Anti there are two riuers Ahiai 
and Caora, and on that braunch which is called Caora are a nation of people, whose 
heades appeare not aboue their shoulders, whicli though it may be thought a mcetc 
fable, yet for mine owne parte I am resolued it is true, becau.se euery child in the prou- 
\wcts of Arroni Hill and CciHiiyi aflirme Uie same: they arc called dywaipanonict .* they are 
reported to haue their eyes in their shoulders, and ihcir mouths in the middle of their 
breasts, and that a long train of liairc groweth Ixickward bcLwtn their shoulders .... 
It was not my chaunce to hearc of them ul I was come away, and if I had but spoken 
one word of it while I was there, I might liauc brouglit one of them with me to put 
the matter out of doubt. Such a nation was written of by Maandeuile, whose reportes 
were held for fables many yeares, and yet since the East Indies were discouered, wee 
fincle his relations true of such ihiiiges as heeretofore were held incredible : whether it 
be^true or no the matter is not great, neither can there be any luofit in the imagination, 
for mine owne part I saw them not, but I am resolued that so many people did not all 

combine, or forclhinke to make the reixjrt.’ ‘To the west of Caroli are diueis 

nations of Canibals, and of those JLwdfpanoma without heades ’ [p. loS, Ib. In a foot- 
note the editor, Sir R. H. Schomburgk, calls attention to Humboldt’s mention of an old 
Indian whom he met, ivho boasted of having seen these Accphali with his own eyes. — 
This passage in Othello, continues Theobald, and the same allusion in 7 'emp. 
Ill, iii, 46, help us in fixing the date of these plays ; neither of them could have been 
written before 1596. The mystery of these headless People is accounted for by 01 - 
earius, who, speaking of the Samojeds, a people of Northern Muscovy, says : ‘ Their 
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Grew beneath their fhoulders. Thefe things to heare, 


57 

i68 


i68. Grew\Yi. Doe Rowe, Jen. All t/iese Q^, 

grow Qq et cet. Coll. Dyce,\Vh. Glo. Sta. Cam, Del. Rife, 

Thefe things\ Ff. thefe Q-jQj, Iluds. 

garments are made like those that are call’d Cosarjues, open only at the Necks. When 
the Cold is extraordinary, they put their Cosaques over their Heads, and let the Sleeves 
hang down; their Faces being not to be seen, but at the Cleft which is at the Neck. 
Whence Some have taken Occasion to write, that in these Northern Countries there 
are People without Pleads, having their Faces in their Breasts.* Staunton thinks 
that possibly Shakespeare had in mind the 2d chap, of the Seventh Book of Plinies 
Naturall History^ wherein the Anthropophagi and these headless men are mentioned ; 
but I am inclined to think that if .Shakesi>eare had ever read this chapter in Pliny, 
brimming over as it is with monstrosities, he would not have selected as a striking 
item in Othello’s * trauels hislor}* ’ such a trifling distortion as a man with his face m 
his breast. Within a few pages of the account of the Anthropophagi in Sir Walter’s 
Discouerie^ mention is made of a verj' high hill, and of digging out crystals with dag- 
gers and fingers, — rough quarrying certainly. — K d. 

i6S. Rymer (p. 90) : This was the Charm, this was the philtre, the love-ix)wder 
that took the Daughter of this Noble Venetian. This was sufficient to make the 
Black-amoor White, and reconcile all, tho’ there had been a Cloven-foot into the bar- 
gain. A meaner woman might be as soon, taken Ijy Aqua 7 'drachymagogon. Shake- 
speare in this Play calls ’em tlic supcrsuUle Venetians. Yet examine throughout the 
Tragedy, there is nothing on the noble Desdemonay that is not lielow any Counliy 
Chambermaid with us. And the account of their Noblemen and Senate can only be 
calculated for the latitwle of Gotham, SiiAFiiiSBURY [yUvice to an Autho 7 \ 1710, 
Part III, sect. 3) : Tho 'C 4 /Vr*Vm Miracles may not so well satisfy ’em [i. e. Atheists]; 
they dwell with the highest Coiucatmcnt on the Prodigys t>f Moorish and Pagan 
Countrys. They have far more Pleasure in hearing tlic monstrous Accounts of mon- 
strous Men and Manners, than the ixilUest and Inist Narrations of the Affairs, the Gov- 
ernments; and Lives of the wisest and most polish’d People This Humour our 

old Tragick Poet seems to have discover'd. He liit our Taste in giving us a Moorish 
Hero, full fraught with Prodigy; a wondrous Story-teller! But for the attentive Part, 
the Poet chose to give it to ^Voman-kilKl. What jtassionale Reader of Travels, or 
Student in the prodigious Sciences, can refuse to pity that fiiir Lac^j', who fell in Love 
with the miraculous Moor? especially considering with what sutable grace such a 
Lover cou’d relate the most monstrous Adventures, and satisfy the wondering Appetite 
with the most wondrous Tales; [lines 163— 169 are here quoted]. Seriously, ’twas a 
woful Tale ! unfit, one wou’d think, to win a tender Fair-one. It's true, the Poet suf- 
ficiently condemns her Fancy; and makes her (poor Lady!) pay dearly for it in* the 
end. But why, amongst his Greek names, he shou’d have chosen one which denoted 
the Lady Superstitious, I can't imagine: unles.^ as Poets are sometimes Prophets too, 
he shou'd figuratively under this dark Type have represented to us, That about a hun- 
dred Years after his Time, the Fair sex of this Island shoivd, by other monstrous^ 7 i;.''L'.»', 
be so seduc’d as to turn their Favour cliiefly on the persons of the 7 ale-tellers ; and 
change their natural Inclination for fair, candid, and courteous Knights into a Passion 
for a mysterious Race of black Enchanters : such as of old were said to creep into 
Houses, and lead captive silly IVojnen But whatever monstrous Zeal or super- 

stitious Passion the Poet might foretef, either in the Gentlemen, Ladys, or common 
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Would Defdeviona ferioufly incline : 

But ftill the houfe Affaires would draw her hence : 170 

Which euer as flic could with hafte difpatch, 

She’l’d come againe, and with a greedie eare 172 

170. houfe Affairs] hottse-affairsVo^. VJl. Which] And 

hence] Ff, Rowe, Del. thence 172. Shdl'd] Shedd Qq. She Id Ff. 
Qq et cet. 

People, of an after Age; ’tis certain that as to Roolcs, the same Moorish Fancy, in its 
plain and literal sense, prevails strongly at the present time. Monsters and Monster- 
lands were never more in request : And we may often see a Philosopher, or a ^Yit, run 
a Tale-gathering in those idle Desarts^ as familiarly as the silliest Woman or the merest 
Boy. Warhurton : Discourses of this nature made the subject of the politest conver- 
sation, when voyages into, and discoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. So, 
when the Bastard Faulconbridge in King John, describes the behaviour of upstart great- 
ness, he makes one of the essential circumstances of it to be this kind of table-talk. 
The fashion then running altogether this wa)-, it is no wonder a young lady of qu.ility 
should be struck with the history of an adventurer. Johnson: Whoever ridicules 
I this account of the progress of love, shows his ignorance not only of history, but also 
j of nature and manners. It is no wonder that, in any age or in any nation, a lady — 
recluse, timorous, and delicate — should desire to hear of events and scenes which she 
could never see; and should admire the man who had endured dangers and performed 
actions, which, however great, were yet rai^jnilied by her timidity. 

170. still] That is, constantly. Very frequent in Shakespeare thus used, see Row. 
<&> Jul. V, iii, J06; jl/aci. V, viii, 14; Lear, II, iv, 102 ; Haw. 11 , ii, 42. 

170. would] Abbott, §330: ‘Would’ often means ‘ liked,’ ‘was accustomed.’ Com- 
pare k(plXei. 

170. hence] Is there any necessity for deserting the Ff here ? Is not ‘ hence ’ some- 
what more vivid than ‘thence,’ Just as here is nearer than there? — Ed. 

172. greedie eare] Malone cites, ‘Hang both your greedy ears upon my lips; Let 
them devour my speech,’ as a parallel passage from Lust's Dominion, which he says 
was written by Marlowe, and before 1593. If Marlowe were the author, it was, of 
course, written before that year, the year in which Marlowe was killed. Collier, how- 
ever, has shown (Dodslcy’s 0 /rf T’/aiu, vol. ii, p. 31 1, cd. 1S25) by internal evidence 
that this tragedy was written after 159S, the year in which Philip II. of Spain died, 
whose death is represented in the First Act; furthermore, that a tract w.as printed in 
London in 1599, called ‘ A briefe and true Declaration of the Sicknesse, hast words, 
and Death of the King of Spain, Philip Second,’ from which various yiassages of the 
playnvere clearly borrowed ; Collier cites tliree or four of them, which reveal not ‘ simi- 
larity, but identity.’ In Henslowe’s Diary (p. 165, ed. Sh.aks. Soc.), an item refers to 
the jjayment on ‘the 13 of febrearye, 1599,’ of three pounds ‘for a boocke called the 
.Spanesche Mores tn^edie, unto Thomas Deckers, Wm. Harton, John Daye;’ this trag- 
edy Collier conjectured {Hist, of Dram. Poetry, vol. ii, p. 477, ed. tS'jf), with ‘gi-e.at 
probalrility,’ says Dyce (Marlowe’s Worts, i, p. Iviii), to be the .same as Lust's Do- 
minion. I have thought it worth while to be thus particular about this miserable stuff, 
quite as wretched as portions of Titus Andronietts, which it somewhat resembles, be- 
cause Malone finds in it another parallelism with Othello, in II, i, 229, and .Steevens 
goes so far as to suggest that possibly Shakespetffe may have acted in it. Collier men- 
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Deuoure vp my difcourfe. Which I obferuing, 
Tooke once a pliant houre,and found good meanes 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I would all my Pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard. 

But not inftin6liuely ; I did confent. 

And often did beguile her of her teares. 

When I did fpeake of fome diftreffefull ftroke 
That my 3'outh fufifer’d ; My Storie being done, 

‘ She gaue me for my paines a world of kifles: 


59 

173 

17s 


180 

182 


173. difcourfe.'\ difcourfe; Qq. Dif 
eourfe, F^. 

176. dilate\ relate Quincy (MS). 

177. parcels'^ parcell Q^. 

17S. noil nought Cajj. conj. 

inflin^huly\ diflinclivcly Ff, 


Ro\ve+, Cap. Rann. intenthcly Qq, 
Johns, et cet. ^ 

180. diflreJJ'efull'] Q„ Morel. 

151. fnjfer'd'^ fuffered Qq. 

152. kifpes\ Ff, Rowe, thanks South- 
ern (MS), fighes Qq et cet. 


tions no earlier printed copy of it than 1657. Malone also cites from the Faerie Qttccncy 
VI, ix (231, ed. Grosart), ‘Wliylest thus he talkt, the knight with greedy care Hung still 
uix)n/ &c. And Steevens shows that aures avhhc may be found in Cicero. 

174. good] Foirest emphasized this word — Rees’s LifCf p. 141. 

176. dilate] That is, relate at length. Conf. Ilam. I, ii, 38, ‘these dilated articles.* 

175. instinctiuely] Knight: A decided tyjjographicnl error. This, and a few 
other errors of the same sort which arc corrected by a reference to the Qto, prove that 
the Folio was printed from MS., and most proba!))y before the publication of the Qto 5 
had it been consulted, these errors would not have been committed. Stkevens : In- 
tention and attention were once synonymous. Desdemona, who was often called out 
of the room on house-affairs, could not have heard Othello's tale infcntively, i. e. with 
attention to all its parts, ck {^Remarks, p. 234) : fntentivdy was always used as 
equivalent to attentively, not only by the writers of Shakespeare’s lime, but by those 
of a much earlier date. Palsgrave has ^Intcnlyfc, hcdcfiilb ’ — ' Fiitcntyfe, busy to do a 
thynge or to take hede to a thyng.’ Singer quotes Biillokar’s Expositor: * Intent iue: 
■Which listeneth well, and is earnestly bent to a thing.’ Tettso?! (Walker’s Crii. i, 
1 81, Foot-note) : ‘Distinctiuely’ seems a mere sophistication of F^ for instinctiuely, the 
nonsensical reading of F^, In this particular passr^e intenthcly seems to mean either 
all at a stretch, or so as to comprehend the story as a 7 vholc. R. IM. Spence (A’. 
Qu., 5th, xi, 383) upholds distinctively, which means, he alleges, in detail, {^Ent-^n- 
tivement: Jntentiiiely, busily, earnestly; attcntiucly, carefully, heedfully, — Cotgiavc. 
But it is needless to multiply proofs th.at inlentiue meant attentiue. Lettsom seems to 
me to have rightly intei’prcted the requirements 8f the meaning here. — Ed.] 

180. distresseful] Morel, whose thoughtful edition enlists respect for his opinion, 
prefers the Qto, as an instance where the jiast participle in -cd is equivalent to tfte ad- 
jective in -full, as delighted for delightful, &c. 

182, kisses] Pope : Sighs is evidently the true reading. The lady had been for- 
ward indeed, to gve liim a world of kisses upon the bare recital of his story, por does it 
agree with the foUowmg lines. ^ [And ^’et we must remember that kissing in Eliza- 
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She fwore in faith ’twas ftrange : ’t\vas paffing ftrange, 183 

’Twas pittifull : ’twas wondrous pittifull. 
j She wiih’d fhe had not heard it, yet file wifh'd 185 

I That Heauen had made her fuch a man. She thank’d me, 

183. in faiHi\ I faith Qq. ful,...fitifiil.'F^,Yi&y. piHful,...piliful— 

Jlrange : ...ftrangii\ Jlrangc,... Rowe + ,Jen. pittifull,.. . pii/ifitll ; 

ftrange, F^, Ro\ve+, Jen. Glo. Rife, Wh. cet. 

ii. ftrange,... ftrange. F^F^. ftrange,... 185. 'wifh'd'\wifht CF\.. 

ftrange; Qq et cet. 186. thank'd'^ thanked Qq. 

184. pittifull. •...pittifull.'] F,Fj. piti- 

beth’s time was not as significant as it is now. See the openness with which, in 11 , i, 
Cassio lasses Emilia. — E d.^ 

183. swore] Steevexs quotes ^^'hitakcr’s Vinaua^wn of Mary Queen of Scois^ ii, 
487 : ‘ Let not the modern reader be hnrt here and in paragraph X. at a Lady, a 
Queen, and a Mary, swearing. To aver upon faith and honour was then called swear- 
ing, equally with a solemn appeal to God, and considered the same with it And 

thus Shakespeare makes Othello to represent Desdemona as acting, in a passage [the 
present one] that 1 have often condemned, before 1 saw this easy explanation of it, as 
one among many proofs of Shakespeare’s inability to exhibit the delicate graces of 
female conversation.’ ‘ This remark,’ adtls Steevous, ‘ serves at once to justify Des- 
demona and Queen Mary, and to show what kind of swearing was done by both ; not 
a bold and masculine oath put into the mouth of Desdemona, such as Elizabeth fre- 
quently used, but a more earnest affirmation upon her faith and honour, which she con- 
sidered as the same with a solemn appeal to God.’ Whitaker’s confession that he had 
once condemned this passage as one of the many proofs of Shakespeare's inability to 
exhibit the delicate graces of female conversation, Knight quotes, but attributes it to 
Stcevens, and upon Steevens lets fall his bitter indignation. ‘Perhaps,’ he says, ‘the 
remainder of his many proofs w'ould, in the same way, have been destroyed, if he had 
possessed the slightest capacity for distinguisliing between the true and the meretricious 
in sentiment and style ; liut what could be expected of a man who, writing Notes upon 
the Sonnets, laments his “ piteous constraint to rc.id such stuff at all” ?' 

1S3, 184. The punctuation of F, (discarded by almost every modern editor) in these 
two lines is noteworthy, and, in my opinion, should be retained. ‘It was strange ; nay, 
it was much more than strange, it was pitifull ; it was wondrous pitifull.’ Staunton 
say.s, at V, ii, 236, that ‘strange’ here me.ans more than it now means, it is equivalent 
to ‘incredible.’ — E d. 

I 185, 1S6. She . . . man] In this wish of Desdemona is ‘her* the accusative or 
' thetlative ? Our German brothers, in their translations, are forced to decide this ques- 
tion; we can smiling put it by. Tieck (or, probably, II.VUDISSIN, to whose share fell 
the translation of Othello) notes that Eschenburg in 1779 translated * her ’ as an accu- 
sative, and rightly, as Tieck thinks: ‘der Himmel halte soldi einen Mann atis ihr 
gemacht,’ but that in his translation of 1805 he had gone astray on the dative : ‘der 
Flimmel hatte ihr soldi einen Mann bestimmt.’ Tieck did not notice that the error, 
if such it be, lay farther back than Eschenburg. In 1766 Wieland translated the line : 
‘der Himmel hatte einen solchen Mann fur sie gemacht.’ Among English editors 
Knight is not sure that the dative is wrong; Cowden-CijIrke (surely a good author- 
ity on matters of womanly delicacy, — ^if not thU court of last resort therein) decides for 

A 
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And bad me, if I had a Friend tliat lou’d her, 187. 

I Ihould but teach him how to tell my Story, 

And that would wooe her. Vpon this hint I fpake, 

She lou’d me for the dangers I had paft, 190 

And I Jou’d her, that /lie did pitty them. 

This onely is the witch-craft I haue vs’d. 192 


187. Aarf"! Ant Q^. 189. Aeate Qq. 

/tiu’tf] Anted Qq. 190. Ant’d'\ laved Q^. 

189. Tooflf] taoe Q3Q3. Aerf] have Ff, Rowe, 

fjsaw] On Pope + . 

the dative, and even thinks it strange that it should be questioned ; Hudson also is 
emphatically in favour of the dative, and exclaims at those who, ‘ lest the lady’s deli- 
cacy should be impeached insist on the accusative; Rolfe pronounces in favour of 
the dative ; • That is, for her," and adds that what follows ' favours this explanation.’ 
Purnell thinks it is the dative, but gives it a shade of softness by calling it the ethical 
dative. And yet in spite of all this array, I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
young girl’s thoughts had so quickly turned to marriage, — she was still lost in the. won- 
drous, pitiful story, which, although she had with earnest heart prayed for it, she now 
wished she hadn’t heard ; ‘yet she wished ’ she could herself have seen these won- 
drous sights, and have been herself the hero of these distressful strokes. Is it not a 
most natural wish, to be the very hero himself before whose feet smooth success is 
strewed, as it had been before Otlicllo's ? Is it unusual to hear a girl express the wish 
that she were a man ? It was not in tliis wish that Othello detected the ‘ hint,’ but in 
the ‘Friend that lo ved her.’ If Desdemona had expressed the wi.sh to Othello's face, 
that MSSireifTiad made'ti liusband for her just like Othello himself, I doubt if the latter, 
or any one else, would have softened the expression into a ‘ hint I — Eu. 

192. Lewes ( 0 « Actors, &c., p. 5): Even in earlier and better days there was 
much in [Kean’s] performance of Othello which w.as spasmodic, slovenly, false. The 
address to the Senate was very Ijad. He had little power of elocution, unless when 
sustained by a strong emotion ; and this long, simple narrative was the kind of speech 
he could not manage at all. He gabbletl over it, impatient to arrive at the phrase: 
‘ And this was all the witchcraft 1 have used. Here comes the lady, let her witness 
it." His delivery of this ‘point,’ always startled the audience into applause by its 
incisive tone and its abrupt transition ; yet nothing could be more*out of keeping with 
the Shakespearian character. Othello might smile with lofty clisdcain at the accu.sation 
of witchcraft, or rebut it calmly, but not make it the climax of a withering sarcasm, — 
attacking tlie word ‘ witchcraft ’ with high and sudden emphasis, and dropping into an 
almost disrespectful colloquialism as the lady appeared. Indeed, throughout the first 
and Second Acts, with the exception of occasional fl.ashes (as in the passionate fen’our 
with which he greets Desdemona on landing at Cyprus), Kean’s Othello was rather 
irritating and disappointing, — arresting the mind, but not satisfying it. From the 
Third Act onwards, all was wrought out with a mastery over the resoiurces of ex- 
pression such as has heen seldom approached. In the successive unfolding of these 
great scenes he represented with incomparable effect the lion-like fmy, the deep and 
haggard pathos, the forlorn sense of desolation alternating with gusts of stormy cries 
for vengeance, the misgivings and sudden reassurances, the calm and de.adly reso- 
lution of one not easily moved, but whp, being moved, was stirred to the very depths. 
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Here comes the Ladie : Let her witnefle it. 193 


Enter Defdemona, I ago. Attendants. 

, Duke. I thinke this tale would win my Daughter too, 195 
Good Brabantio, take vp this mangled matter at the beft : 

Men do their broken Weapons rather vfe, 

Then their bare hands. 

Bra. I pray you heare her fpeake ? 

If flie confefle that flie was halfe the wooer, 200 

Deftruftion on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man. Come hither gentle Miftris, 

Do you perceiue in all this Noble Companie, 

Where moft,you owe obedience? 

Def. My Noble Father, 205 

I do perceiue heere a diuided dutie. 


193. Two lines, Qq. 

Ladie .] Lady, QqF^F^. 

194. Attendants.] and the reft. Qq. 
Scene IX. Pope+, Jen. 

195. fee,]*,— Q,. QjQj. too— 

Pope+. too. Rowe, Johns, et seq. 

196. Good Rrahantio] Sei:)amte line, 


Pope et seq. 

201. on my //ead 2 tite on me Qq. {light 

- QA)- 

203. /his] his F,. 

204. mojl yoiC\ you mojl Pope + . you 
must Warb. 

205. My Noble\ Noble Pope, Han. 


Booth: Let this line be the clima.x, not ‘she did pity them.’ After 192: Re-enter 
Rodeiigo and others. Their return announces the lady’s coming. Fechter’s Stage 
direction here is : ‘ Goes to lead in Desdemona.’ 

igS. Booth: Othello should playfully acknowledge this compli:nent. Lloyd: 
This round, unvarnished tale carries conviction to ail, — even to Brabantio himself; for 
though he professes to reseiwe his belief till his daughter shall confess whether she 
were half the wooer, he never asks her that question, but another instead, which she 
could not have answered otherwise tlian she did, had the accusation of witchcraft been 
well founded. 

202. Come hither] Feciiter directs Othello to conduct Desdemona to the place 
he (Othello) occupied, and then retire among his followers. Booth : The ‘ evil eye ’ 
is dreaded, even now, by superstitious Italians, more than other charms ; it is strange 
that Shakespeare did not refer to it. Othello must not ‘give a loop to hang a doubt 
on* pouching his influence over Desdemona; he must not even look at her, nor, worse 
still, go to meet her, which the Court would not permit. But he must turn his back 
towards her until she announces him as her husband, then let him turn and face her 
and the whole Court. >- 

206-210. Boaden {Life of fohn Kemble, i, 258) : I question whether equal dis- 
crimination was ever before given [as by Mrs Siddons] to these lines : ‘ My noble 
father, I do perceive here, a divided duty; To YOU, I am bound, &c. But herds my 
husband.’ Moberly {Rom. <&* Jttl. II, vi, 25, in that most exquisite of all love-scenes 
where Romeo begs Juliet to ‘let rich music’s tongue unfold the imagined happiness ’) : 
f,ompare the admirable way in which Desdemana, when called upon to say whether 
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To you I am bound for life, and education: 

My life and education both do learne me, 

How to refpe£l you. You are the Lord of duty, 

' I am hitherto your Daughter. But heere’s my Husband; 210 
T And fo much dutie, as my Mother fhew’d 
To you, preferring you before her Father : [314 

So much I challenge, that Imay profeffe 
. Due to the Moore my Lord. 

Bra. God be with you : I haue done. 215 

Pleafe it your Grace, on to the State Affaires; 

I had rather to adopt a Child, then get it. 

Come hither Moore; 

I here do giue thee that with all my heart, • 

Which but thou haft already, with all my heart 220 


207, 210, 222. I ami Pop£+. Dyce 

iii, Huds. 

209. _)/««.] you, Qq. 

Youarel K)«’« Pope +, Dyce iii, 

Huds. 

iht Lm-d ofl Lord of all my Q,. 
21 1. Jliew'di Jliewed Qq. 

213. mucAl much muft Qj. 

215. God...you:'\Godbu'y,Ql;\. God 


b’-afye, Jen. God be -wi’you; Cap. Glo. 
Ktly. God b' wi’you I Sing, ii, Wh. i, 
Dyce iii, Huds. 

haucl ha Qq. //«’ Jen. 

219. with alii toithall Q^Qj. 

220. Om. Q,. 

PYhiehl Which, F^, Rowe et seq. 
alii O'"- Pope, Han. 


( her love for Othello grew up as he had said, confines herself, with perfect dignity, to a 
( declaration that her duty is now to the Jtoor, her lord, in the same sense in which her 
mother’s duty had been ter her father. The same point is prettily brought out in the 
Galilie of Ponsard, in which two lovers, Taddeo and .Antonia, arc imagining a conver- 
sation between trvo like themselves in the moon ; *.dfcC. Et comment rCpond cllc ? 
Tadd. Ah, je I’ignore ! Ant. llh, bicn, Je Ic sais, moi. 'J'add. (ardemraent) Parle/. ! 
queditelle? .. 4 /rA Rien. Rien? ..i/zA Mais ellc sourit, sur son bras s’appuie 

Et se sent tout £mue et tout epanouic.’ 

208. learne] See Schmidt (Zc-r.) for eight or ten instances, Ijesides the present, 
where we should now use teach. 

214, 215. Walker {Vers., 227): ‘God be with you’ is, in fact, God b’ wi’ yon ; 
sometimes a trisyllable, sometimes contracted into a disyllable ; now Good-bye. Ac- 
cordingly rvrite ; ‘ Due to the Moor, iny lord. God b’ wi’ you ! I’ve done ’ [one line. 
See III, iii, 433.] 

214. Fechter : Othello advances, and kisses her hand. Brabantio, overpowered, 
resumes his seat. ,• 

217. Schmidt {Transl) refers to a similar thought, amplified, in Much Ado, IV, 
i, 129. . 

217. get] That is, beget. For other instances of dropped prefixes, see Abbott, § 460. 

220. White : The omission of this line in the Qto is doubtless due to an oversight 
of the compositor, caused by the recuiience of the same words at the end both of this 
and of the previous line. , 
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I would keepe from thee. For your fake (lewell) 221 

I am glad at foule, I haue no other Child, 

For thy efcape would teach me Tirranie 

To hang clogges on them. I haue done my Lord. 

Duke. Let me fpeake like your felfe : 225 

And lay a Sentence, 

• Which as a grife, or ftep may helpe tliefe Louers. 227 

225. your our self Warb. 

227. as fl] like a Ff, Rowe, Pope, Ilan. 
Cap. 

grifel gree/e Qq. 

Loners.'] Ff, Rowe, Knt. loners 
Into your fan our (reading Into...fauonr 
as a separate line) Qq et cet. 

i 219 et seq. Booth : Let the actor speak these lines with anguish, and he’ll find 
out why the ‘ First Old Man ’ is generally cast for so small a part ; the audience will 
tell him. 

220. hast] Equivalent to ‘ hast it the it has been absorbed in the final t of ‘ hast.' 
Compare ‘That’ worthied him,’ Lear, II, ii, 1 16 . — Ed. 

221. your] Lettsom : The sense, as well as the metre, requires * For vty oson sake, 
jewel.’ [Although Hudson, in his ed. iii, adopts this reading of Lettsom, yet in his 
note he gives what is, to my thinking, a sufficient reason for adhering to the Folio : 
‘ For yonr sake ’ can nowise be made to tally with the context, except by taking the 
phrase as equivalent to on your account, — sense which, to be sure, it sometimes 
bears,’ and which I cannot but think is the very me.aning here : ‘ It is on account of 
your example, jewel, that I am glad,’ &c., is what I think Brabantio says in effect. — 
Ed.] 

223. escape] Cowden-ClarKE: Besides its meaning of ‘getting forth,’ ‘flight,’ 
‘elopement,’ we think it probable that ‘escape’ here includes the sense of ‘sally,’ 
‘prank,’ as shown to be derived from the French, escapade. 

224. To hang] That is, in hanging clogs, See. For instances of the infinitive thus 
indefinitely used, see Aisdott, § 356. 

225-227. H.an.mer reads and divides thus : • Let me now speak more like yourself; 
and lay |1 A sentence in, which, like a grise or step || May help these lovers here into your 
favour.’ 

225. your selfe] Warburton : It should be ‘ our self,’ i. e. let me mediate between 
you as becomes a prince and common father of his people. The prince’s opinion, here 
delivered, was quite contrary to Brabantio’s sentiment. Johnson : The duke seems to 
mean, when he says he will speak like Brabantio, that he will speiik sententiously. 
HE-ATH (p. 557) : That is. Let me add my own judgement in confirmation of what 
you yourself have just said. For in,, effect, what Brabantio had just said, implying an 
acquiescence in what was done, merely because it was done and could not be undone, 
is th* very puqrort of the duke’s speech. Sir Joshua Reynolds : That is, let me 
speak as yourself would speak were you not too much heated with passion. 

, 227. grise] Dyce (C/arr.) : A step. ‘She gan anone by greces to assende Of a 

i Touret in to an hye pynacle.’ — ^Lydgate’s Warres of Troy, B. i, ed. 1555. See Tscvlftk 
■ Night, III, i, 135 ; Tim. IV, iii, 16. 


221. For your] Assd for your Han. 
Cap. 

222. foule, /] foule. I Q,. 

224. thenil] em, Qq. 

tny Lord] lord Q, (Steevens’s 

\ Rep.). 

\ 225, 226. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
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When remedies are paft, the griefes are ended 
By feeing the worft, which late on hopes depended. 

To mourne a Mifcheefe that is pall and gon, 230 

Is the next way to draw new mifchiefe on. 

What cannot be prefern ’d, when Fortune takes : 

Patience , her Iniuty a mock’ry makes. 

The rob’d that fmiles, fteales fomething from the Thiefe, 

He robs himfelfe, that fpends a bootelefle griefe. 235 

Fra. So let the Tiirke of Cyprus vs beguile, 

We loofe it not fo long as we can fmile : 

He beares the Sentence well, that nothing beares. 

But the free comfort which from thence he heares. 

But he beares both the Sentence, and the forrow, 24^ 

That to pay griefe, muft of poore Patience borrow. 

Thefe Sentences, to Sugar, or to Gall, 

Being ftrong on both fides, are Equiuocall. 

But words are words, I neuer yet did heare ; 

That the bruized heart was pierc’d through the cares. 245 


22S. 

Han. 

229. 

230. 

231- 

232. 

233- 

erQ^, 

234 - 

236. 


endedi Qq, Cap. ended; 

the ’worft'^ worjl F^F^. 
jfw;] F,. 

ncid\ more Qq, Coll. Wh, i. 
preferri!d~\ preferdd QqFf. 
takes :'\ tqkes, Qq. 
mockWy^ mockery I, mock- 

the Thiefe'\ a thiefe Q^. 

So le£'\ SOf /(?/ Theob. -r , Jen. 
Cyprus'] Cipres Q,. 


237. loofe] lofe QqFf. 

238, 239. beares... comfort] cares For 
the false comforts Han. 

240. beares] hearesF^. hearsF^tKowt, 
Pojje, heaps Han. 

244. tuords,.. .heare .*] words, ...heare, 
Qq. words :... hear, F^ 

245. bruized.. .pierc\t]bruis'd... pierced 
QqFf ct cct, 

pierc’d] pieced Thaoh.-k- , Cap. 
earn-] F,. 


227. louers] The addition of the Qq : ‘ Into your favour ' is not needed ; does it 
not, in fact, sound a little weak after the Duke has said, ‘ Let me speak like yottrsclf’ ? 
—Ed. 


228. Compare ‘ Past cure is still past care,’ Ltw^s Lab. V, li, 28 ; ‘ What’s gone and 
what’s past help Should be past grief,’ Wint. Tale, III, ii, 223; ‘Things without all 
remedy Should be without regard,’ Macb. Ill, il, II. — Ed. 

238. nothing beares] R.'VjN.n* ; Who is no further interested therein than barely to 
admire the moral beauties it contains. 


239. free comfort] Johnson: But the moral precepts of consolation, which, are 
liberally bestowed on occasion of the sentence. 

245. pierc’d] Theobald : It is obvious that the text must be restored, as Mr War- 
burton acutely observed to me : pieced, i. e. That the wounds of sonow were ever 
cured or a man made heart-ivhole merely by words of consolation- Jennens : Theo- 
bald, and all after, read pieced (i. e. efired), because ‘pierced’ (it seems) signifies 

5 
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[245. the bruized heart was pierc’d through the eares], 
wounded. True, so it does sometimes ; but it is also used in a good sense, as here, for 
touching, aflecting, comforting, as with music, the ‘bruised heart’ — ‘the enr-picreing 
fife.’ — Piec’d is a wretched emendation; who ever talked of fiecino ^ bruise? .Sir 
Joshua Reyn’OLDS: Shakespeare was continually changing his first expression fur 
another, either stronger or more uncommon ; .<» that very often the reader, who li.as 
not the same continuity or succession of ideas, is at a loss for its meaning. Many of 
Shakespeare’s uncouth, strained epithets may be exjdained by going back to the ob- 
vious and simple expression, which is most likely to occur to the mind in that state. 
I can imagine that the first mode of expression tliat occurred to the poet was this : 
‘ The troubled heart was never cured by words.’ To give it poetical force, he altered 
the phrase : * The wounded heart was never reached through the ear.’ Wounded heart 
he changed to broken, and that to ‘ bruised,’ as a more common expression. Reached 
he altered to touched, and the transition is then easy to ‘ jnereed,’ i. e. thoroughly touched. 
When the sentiment is brought to this state, the commentator, without this unravelling 
clue, expounds piercing the heart in its common acceptation wounding the heart, which, 
making in this place nonsense, is corrected to pieced the heart, which is very stiiT, and, 
as Polonius says, is a vile phrase. Stkkvf.Ns’S thoughts turn to surgery, and he sug- 
gests that as inflammation sometimes results from a bruise, a cure can be effected only 
by ‘piercing’ or lancing, Maloxe: ‘I’ierccd’ is merely a figurative expression, and 
means not sdOH/ideci, but fviteJraied m a meMphorua} sessse,- Ihca-ougbl}' affcctciJ. 
[Malone here gives a dozen citations from Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe, and 7 'he 
Jilirrour for Slagistrates, which merely show that wh.at is pierced is penetrated ; while 
the need is, in this instance, of examples in proof that piercing can mean, what Jen- 
nens rightly .says it means, viz. ; penetrating with a .soothing or consoling prover. Of 
Malone's many quotations only four are in this sense quite germane, viz. : ‘ Honest plain 
words best pierce the car of grief,’ Leads Lab.\,\\, 7C3; ‘With sweetest touches 
pierce your mistress’ ear,’ Mer. of Ten. V, i, 67; ‘Xor thee, nor them, tiirice nolilo 
Tamburlane, .Shall want my be.art to be willi gladness jiierc’d,’ Marlowe's Tambnr- 
lane. Part First, I, ii; ‘Whose [Meliboee’s] senscfull words empierst bis hart so ncarc 
That he was rapt with double rauishment,’ Faerie Quecnc, Ilk VI, ix, 233 (ed. Crosart). 
Another example Jfalone gives from .‘'penser, svherc, as he says, ‘we have the very 
words of the text,’ with the implication that the drift is jiarallel, which I do not think 
is the case. It is in the description of Sclaunder, Ilk IV, viii, 231 : ‘Her words .... 
Which passing tffrough the cares, would pierce the hart .And wound the soule it selfc 
with grief vnkind ; For like the stings of .'\sik;.s, that kill with smart. Her S|iighlfull 
words did pricke, and wound the inner part.’ Malone quoted only the words which 
are italicized, probably in all honesty, and the trifling matter would not have deserved 
attention had not Knight, and Staunton, and even Dyce, been misled into citing the 
passage, as.suredly without looking it up ; the two former, unfortunately, without .ac- 
knowledgement to Malone. Hudson cites it, but had verified it. Purnell says, that 
we must ‘take the word here as meaning merciy reached.’ Bailey (ii, 107), whose 
notes life (or at least, my life) is, alas, loo short to cite in full, and whereof the 
felidity is not always in direct ratio to their length, proposed as an emendation, which 
he is ‘quite sure is far more likely to have been Shakespeare’s language’ than 
either ‘pierced’ or ‘pieced’ : ‘Tliat the bruis’d heart was plaster’d thtonah the ear.’— 
Ed.] 

245. eares] See I, i, 31. 


t 
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I h umbly befeech you proceed to th’Affaires of State. 246 

Duke. The Turke with a moft mighty Preparation 
: makes for Cyprus : Othello, the Fortitude of the place is 
^ beft knowne to you. And though we haue there a Subfti- 

tute of moft allowed fufficiencie; yet opinion, a more 250 
foueraigne Miftris of Effefts, throwes a more fafer 
voice on you : you muft therefore be contpnt to flubber 252 

246. I.,.pi'oce£d~\JSefeedt yoH nozitC^^ 24^. jvu.J jwf, Qq, 

Theob. Warb. Johns. Jen. Coll. Wh. i, //tere] here Q^. 

Ktly, Hiuls. Rife. 1 humbly bcfccch you 250. sitffickncie Ff, Ro\ve+, Jen. 
to proceed {Ilumbly h'^). firfflcicncy, Qq, Cap. et cet. 

to th\,,of Statd\ io the, ..of the a more] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 

futeQq. tothe...o^th^S/ateThccih.\\'nrb. Knt. u Qq et cet. 

Johns. Jen, 2$i. faferj fafe F^ Rowe + , Cap. 

247. a inof\ mojl Qq. a Johns. Rann. 

246. IJ As a trifling instance of the way in which typographical errors are perpetu- 
ated in the early editions, it may, )U‘rliajis, be worth noting that in one of my two copies 
of Fg this letter is exceedingly faint, in the other copy it has failed to leave any im- 
pression whatever, although the type has not fallen out ; the space that it should occupy 
is still there and the line begins * humbly,* &c. The compositor of F_j, using F^ ns his 
copy, failing to note the omission of this * J,* leaves a space at the beginning of tlie line 
and boldly starts with a capital letter: ‘Humbly,’ &c. — Ki). 

247-254. Collier : As this speech is the only one in thi.s part of the scene printed 
as prose, it may be doubted, especially from the rhythm of some of tlie passages, whether 
it was not originally verse. It M'ouhl not be difllciilt to render it metrical. Hj-lius.* 

: This sudden change from verse to prose indicates a transition, correspondingly sudden, 
from theoretical moralizing and epigrammatic banter to the practical demands of the 
moment. For this reason in the Ff the prose begins even in the Inst words of Iha- 
bantio’s speech, whereas the Qq continue the rJn lhin; ‘I)c.sccch you now to the affaiis 
of state.* 

248. Fortitude] Morel: C’cst un vieux mot fran^nis que Montaigne employait 
encore; mais il n’a jamais cu dans noire langue que Ic sens dii latin fortitudoi force 
morale. 

248. Booth : Othello leaves Desdemona with Cassio, who regaixls her with tender, 
yet respectful admiration. lago, at back, watches them curiously, but let him not be 
obtnisive; he must keep in the background and assume this expression, and feel tlie 
ciiriousne.5s, even if only one person in the whole audience sees or understands it ; the 
‘ censure,* as Hamlet calls it, of that one is worth all the rest. 

250. more] Collier: The printer caught ‘more’ from the line below, and inserted 
it also before ‘sovereign;’ it is altered to most in the (MS). [Is there any good reason 
why we should not retain the ‘more* of the Ff*here? — En.] 

251. Mistris] D’Hugues: II est nature! que I’opinion soit regardee comme sonve- 
raine dans une republique. Cependant cn France, dans Ic courant du XVIIc*si6clc, 
Pascal lui rendait le m^me tfemoignage propos d’un livre italien intilultS, Della opi- 
nione, Yeghta del inondo. 

252. slubber] Steevens : That is, ohseure. So in the Dirst Part of JefiVihao^ 
1605 : ‘The evening, too, begins to slAber day* [p. 74, ed. Dodslcy]. Rolfi:; This 
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the gloffe of your new Fortunes, with this more ftub- 253 
borne, and boyftrous expedition. 

Othe. The Tirant Cufl:ome,mbfl: Graue Senators, 255 

Hath made the flinty and Steele Coach of Warre 
My thrice-driuen bed o f Downe. I do agnize 
A Naturall and prompt Alacartie, 

I finde in hardnefle : and do vndertake 

This prefent Warres againft the Ottamites. 260 

Moft humbly therefore bending to your State, 

I craue fit difpofition for my Wife, 

Due reference of Place, and Exhibition, 263 


Rowe. 

more\ most Rowe ii. 

255. Graitl] great Q,. 

256. Coac/i] Ff, Rowe. Cooch Qq. 
couch Pope et cet, 

257. thrice-driuen\ thrice driuen Q,. 

258. Alacartiel F,. 

259. in] it Theob. i, Steev.’Ss. 
hardnejfe] harness Mason. 


259. do] suottid Q,. 

260. This... li'arres] This... warre C)^- 
F„. This. ..war QjF^F^, Rowe + , Cap. 
Jen. Rann. .Sing. Ktly, Dyce iii, Huils. 
These. ..soars Mai. et cet. 

OttamitesJ Ottomites Q^QjFf et 

Seq. 

263. reference] retierence Q,. rever- 
ence F^F^, Rowe, Pope, Han. 


word occurs in Shakespeare only here, and, in the sense of slighting, slurring over, in 
Mer. of Ven. II, viii, 39 : ‘slubber not busines.s for my sake.’ 

253. glosse] Steevess: See Mad. 1 ,'ni, 34: ‘ golden opinions Which would be 
worn now in their newest gloss.’ Rolfe adds from Muck Ado, III, ii, 6 : ‘ tliiit would 
be as great a soil in the new gloss of your marriage.’ 

257. thrice-driuen] Johnson : A driven bed is a bed for which the feathers are 
selected by driving with a fan, which separates the light from the heavy. Booth says 
that he has heard his mother say that this driving of the feathers was for the purpose 
of drying them, and that not until they had been thrice driven were they considered fit 
for use. ‘ A suggestive movement of the hands,’ he adds, ‘ might explain this.’ 

257- agnize] Murhay (A'lrra Eng. Diet., s. v.) : To recognize the existence of, to 
acknowledge, to contess (with examples from Becon, Policy of War, 1543 ; Woolton, 
Chr. Manual, 1576. In Shakespeare only here). Morel : C’est du vieux fran^ais 
agniser. 

259. hardness] Schmidt {Lex.): Hardship. Also in Cymi. Ill, ri, 21 : ‘hard- 
ness ever Of hardiness is mother.’ [In the Quincy (MS) it is corrected to hardine-^si] 
PoTWiN {Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1S62) : Compare ‘ endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.’ — 3 Tim. ii, 3. 

260. This . . . Warres] Dyce (ell. iii) : No doubt formerly the plural of war 
was sometimes used as equivalent to the singular; but in the next page Desdemona, 
speaking of the same expedition, calls it ‘the war.’ [See I, i, 31 ; also Lear, V, iii, 
258. ‘This present war’ seems to be preferable to ‘These present wars.’ — Ed.] 

263. reference] Johnson : I desire that proper disposition be made for my wife, 
that she may have precedency and revenue, accommodation and company, suitable to 
her rank. I should read preference. ■ 
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With fuch Accomodation and befort 
As leuels with her breeding. . 265 

Duke. Why at her Fathers ? 

Bra. I will not haue it fo. 

Otke. Nor I. 

Def. Nor would I there recide. 

To put my Father in impatient thoughts 270 

By being in his eye. Moft Grcaious Duke, 

To my vnfolding, lend your profperous eare, 

And let me finde a Charter in your voice 
T’aflift my fimplenefle. 

Duke. What would you ? 275 

Def. That I loue the Moore, to liue with him, 


264. With'\ Which Q,. 

Accomodati<ni\ accomodation .>Q^. 

266. Why...Fathers\ I'T, Roive+, Knt, 
Del. If you plea/e, bce't at her fathers 
(One line) Qq, Jen. (Beginning new line 
with Bee't) Cap. et cet. 

267. I will'\ Ff, Rowe + , Rann, Knt. 
He Qq, Cap. et cet. 

269. jVa>-...//w/v]Ff, Rowc + . /would 
not there Knt i. Nor I, I would not there 
Qq, Cap. et cet. 


272. your profperous'] a gracious Qq, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Rann. Var. your 
gracious Pope, Theob. Han. Warb. 

273. Charter] character Ff, Rowe. 

274. T'aJJiJl] And if Q,. To assist 
Cap. 

funpleneffN] fnnplenejfe . — Q(|. 

275. you Defdemona ?] you—fpeahe. 

Qr 

276. I louc\ Ff, Knt. I did lout: Qq 
ct cet. 


263. Exhibition] Stekvens : Allowance. The word is at present used only at the 

Universities. [.See 'The king; .... Confined to exhibition,^ I, ii, 25 and notes.] 

264. besort] Cowden-Clarke: Befitting; attendance, proper retinue. Compare 
'such men as may besoit your age,* Lear, I, iv, 244. 

265. Nor I] Booth : Not harshly, but firmly. 

272. prosperous] Steevens: IVopitious. Morel: I.c mot n’a plus en anglais Ic 
sens que nous trouvous ici et que le frangais a longtcinps conserve. * S*il niv^re le.-? 
dieiix, ils lui seront prospb’es' — Desmarets, cite par Litlre. 

273. Charter] Johnson : i.et your favour privilege me. Hudson : About the same 
BS pledge 01 gitaratity. The word is used in a conskleralde variety of senses by Shake- 
speare, and seems to have been rather a favourite with him, as with other Englishmen, 
l^robably from the effect of Magna Charta and oilier like instruments in securing and 
presendng the liberties of England. 

276. I loue] Knight; Dcsdemona*s love remains, and though the did of the Qq 
assists the rhythm, it enfeebles the sense. Cowden-Clarke : Desdemona is genlle 
even to timidity; but, like many women whose gentleness has been wrought into dniid- 
ity by a too rigid strictness of their elders, she is capable of singularly bold action and 
of self-assertion on occasion. Her indcixjndent act in leaving her father's house, and 
in marrying the man of her choice, is precisely characteristic of the one, and her present 
speech is an eminent specimen of the other. Encouraged by loving treatment, she is 
capable of moral strength ; chilled by ^verity, she is a moral coward. 
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My downe-right violence, and ftorme of Fortunes, 277 

May trumpet to the world. My heart’s fubdu’d [315 i?] 

Euen to the very quality of my Lord; 279 

277. and...Fortttnes\ and fcorne of 278. heart's fubdu'd'\ hearts fubdued 
Fortunes Q,. to forms, my fortunes W'arb. Qq. 

Fortunes'\ Fotiune Ivtly. 279. very quality^ vtmoji pleafttrc Q^, 

277. Edwards [Canons, &c., p. 144): ‘Downright violence,’ means the unhricllcd 
impetuosity with which her passion hurried her on to this unlawful marriage; .ind 
• storm of fortunes ’ may signify the hazard she thereby ran of making shipwreck of 
her worldly interest. Loth veiy agreeable to what she afterwards says : ‘ to his lion- 
ouis and his valiant parts Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate.’ Heath (p. 557) : 
That is, my entrance upon the fortunes I have chosen in that violent manner of pro- 
ceeding as if I had taken them by storm. JoilN.sox ; ‘ Violence ’ is not violence suf- 
fered, but violeiiee acted. Breach of common rules and obligations. Perhaps the Qto 
has the true reading. M. M.tsOK cannot understand the ‘ storm of fortunes ’ svith ‘ for- 
tunes ’ in the plural, and asserts that we should read either ‘scorn of fortunes,’ or 
‘storm of Fortune,’ the latter meaning ‘not the injuries of Fortune, but Desdcinona's 
own high-spirited braving of her.’ Stef.ven'S : The same mistalte of scorn fur ‘ storm ’ 
occurs in the old copies of Tro. Cress. I, i, 35 : ‘ as when the sun doth light a 
scorn.’ Dyce [Remarks, &c., p. 234) believes that scorn of the Qto was ‘no duulit 
right;’ but as an editor he prefcricd ‘storm.’ He cites a passage, which Mason had 
cited before him, from B. and Fl.’s Honest Han's Fortune, IV, i: ‘where we find,’ says 
Dyce, ‘according to the old cds., “lie’ll laugh and storm you,’’ &c., while the ex- 
cellent MS. of that play in my possession affords the true reading: “He’ll laugli and 
scorn you,” &c.’ Singer : ‘ Storm ’ seems to be used intensively of violence, ‘ the 
stormy violence I have used against my fortunes.’ IIuiaiO.N : The meaning, probaljy, 
is the state or course of life which the speaker has IxjUlly ventured upon in forsaking 
the peaceful home of her father to share the storms and perils, the violences and 
hardships, of a warrior’s career. Scorn will not cohere with violence, unless hy making 
it express a quality of Desdemona herself, not of her fortunes. Sire evidently means 
the violence and storm of fortunes which she has braved or ‘encountered in manying 
the Moor, and not any thing of a violent or scornful temper in herself. RolI'E : The 
bold action I have^taken, and the stormy fortunes I have voluntarily encountered, in 
order to many him. 

279. quality] Malone: Thatis,/r^-jjrV//. ‘I am so much enamoured of Othello, 
that I am even willing to endure all the inconveniences incident to a vtiiitary life and 
to attend him to the wars,’ That this is the meaning appears not only from the read- 
ing of the Qto : ‘even to the utmost pleasure of my lord, i. e. so as to prompt me to go 
with him wherever he loi^hes I should go,’ but also from the whole tenour of Desde- 
mona s speech, viz: that as she had married ^soldier, so she was ready to accomjiaiiy 
him to the wars, and to consecrate her soul and fortunes to Ids honours and his valiant 
jjarts i. e. to attend him wherever his military character and his l&zfe of fame should 
call him. Cowden-Clarke says ‘quality’ here means ‘individual nature,’ ‘mural and 
mental identity.’ Rolfe interprets it ‘very nature.’ Hudson: ‘Quality’ is here put 
for nature^ idiom, disHnetive gram, or personal propriety. Desdemona means that her 
heart is tamed and tuned into perfect harmony with the heroic manhood that has spoken 
out to her from Othello's person, that her soul'^gravitates towards him as its pre-estab- 
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I faw Othello's vifage in his mind, 

And to his Honours and his valiant parts, 

Did I my foule and Fortunes confecrate. 

So that (deere Lords)if I be left behind 
A Moth of Peace, and he go to the Warre, 

The Rites for why I loue him, are bereft me : 285 

And I a heauie interim fliall fupport 

By his deere abfence. Let me go with him. 287 

280. Othello’s] Otlielloes Qq. Ktly. 

283. deere\ my dear Q^. 285. for ^ohy"] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Del. 

2S5. rig/ifs Warb. Kut. far/s for tvhic/t Qq et cet. 

lished centre and home. So that the sense of the passage may be Blly illustrated from 
the 1 1 ith Sonn. : * And almost thence my nature is subdued To whaf it works in, like 
the dyer’s hand.’ [Malone’s inteqwetation of ‘quality* has been followed by Dyce^ 
Singer, Delius, and Staunton, and unriucstionably it is a technical interpretation 
which ‘quality’ frequently bears ; sec a striking instance of it in f/am. II, ii, 333: 
‘Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing?’ and Ih. 41 1, ‘give us a 
taste of your quality,’ but I cannot think that the word has this technical sense here. 
Desdemoua is vindicating licr indifference to the storm of fortiuKs, and, glorying in 
that as a virtue which others would impute to her as a fault, proclaims that the ‘(pial- 
ity ’ in Othello which might be supposed to be most abhorrent to her, * eren to that very 
qmlity' her heart is subdued. ^Yhat that (juality is, ilic connection of thought shows : 
‘I saw Othello’s visage in his mind;’ and as she had fallen in love with his mind, his 
honours, and his valour, without a taint of passion, so had she fiillcn in love with the 
very colour of his face. Henley say.«, that ‘ quality ’ means ‘ the Moorish com flexion 
of Othello and his military frof’ssioii,' but I do not think tliat the pa.ssagc appeared to 
, Henley as it appears to me, for he goes on to say that tlic ‘virtues of Othello liad sul)- 
dued her heart in spile of his visage;’ whereas the ‘very quality ’ distinctive of OthL-llo 
was the colour of his visage, and to Unit, even to that, Desdemona would trumpet to 
the world, her heart was subdued. — ICu.] 

2S0. Roffe Belief of p. 4) finds included in these words ‘theall-im- 

portant facts ’ that we are all ghosts clad in gix)ss dimensions and muddy vcslure.s of 
decay ; that the ghost, which is truly the man, is in a human form as much as the 
body is ; and that the body is in that form simply because the ghost or soul is so. 
‘ The common expression that vie see the mind in the countenance^ of course con\ eys a 
truth, or rather a part of the truth ; but Desdemona’s words are fuller, for they ^^’e the 
fact that the mind has a visage of its orvn* 

285. Rites] Wariiurton: Without question Shakespeare wrote rights, i. c. the 
right of sharing his dangers with him. Othello tells the Senate : ‘ She lov’d me f n* 
the dangers I had passed,’ and she was now' dfesirous of sharing with him what wore 
to come. Keightley {Exf., 299); Is not this, whether \vc read ‘rites’ or rights, 
rather indelicate coming from the lij^s of Desdemona? Juliet (AVw. fid. Ill, ii, S) 
might, to herself, speak of the ‘amorous rites,’ but for Desdemona to do so bef(»ro the 
Senate of Venice I impossible. Would it not, then, be belter to read farts ? She had 
just said, that it ^vas ‘for his honours and his valiant parts ’ she loved him. 

287. deere] See Wright’s definition, line 102. 
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Othe. Let her haue your voice. 288 

Vouch with me Heauen, I therefore beg it not 
To pleafe tlie pallate of my Appetite : 290 

Nor to comply with heat the yong affefts 

In my defunft, and proper fatisfaftion. 292 


288, 289. irf.../] Yourvoyces Lords: 
befeech you let her will, Haue a free way, 
I Qj, Pope + , Cap. Your voyces Lords : 
befeech you let her will Haue a free way: 
Vouch with me heauen, I (reading Haue 
a free way as a separate line) Q^Q^, Rowe, 
Jen. Steev. Mai. Rann. Var. .Sing, Ktly, 
CoU. iii, Dj ce iii, Huds. {^Ido befeech you 
let Her will Rann. As a separate line. 
Your voices, lords Ktly, Coll, iii, Uyce iii, 
Huds.) 

288. lutue your voice] Ff, Knt, Sta. 
Del. have your voices Dyce i, Wh. Glo. 
Cam. Rile. 

2gi, 292. heat-.-defundl,] F,, Rowe, 
\Vh. i. keate, the young affects /« my 
defundl, Qq. heat the young effects In my 
defunil, Ff {yong FJ. heat the young 


affects. In my defunct Pope, Knt. heut, 
the young affects In my defunct W.arb. 
heat, the young Affects, In my distinct 
Theob. .Steev.’93. heat affects the youny. 
In my distinct Han. heat, the young Af- 
fects, In my defunct Johns. Coll, i, Del- 
heat, (the young affects In me defunct) 
Upton, Cap. Jen. .Sing. Dyce, Clo. Sla. 
Cam. Coll, iii. Rife, \Yh. ii. heat, (the 
young effects In me defunct) Slccv.’bj. 
heat, the young affects. In my disjunct 
Mai. Var. heat, (the young affect's In 
me defunct) Rann. heat of the young 
affects In my distinct Ktly. wi’ th’ heat 
of young affects, — In me defunct , — Huils. 
iii. heat, and young affects, In my dis- 
tinct Steev. conj. heat, and young affects, 
In my disjunct Rann. conj. 


288, 289. I do not think that the Qq here give us a reading which is of essential 
importance. There is a tone of humble, almost sert-ile, entreaty in 'beseech you,’ 
which jars a little on the dignified, ‘unbonneted’ bearing of Othello throughout this 
scene. — E d. 


291, 292. heat . . . defundt] 'ITsKOiiAl-D was the first to note the obscurity of this 
passage, which, as it had been theretofore printed, he pronounced a ‘period of as stub- 
born nonsense as the editors have obtruded ujmn potu' Shakespeare throughout his 
whole works;' the difiiculty lay, he thought, in the word ‘defunct,’ which ‘signifies 
nothing else either primitively or metaphorically ’ than dead; and Othello could not 
mean to say that ‘ appetite was dead in him,' because he afterwards says, ‘ I am de- 
clined Into the vale of years ; yet that's not much,' Wherefore Theobald changed 
‘defunct' to and paraphrased the passage thus: ‘I do not beg her company 

with me, merely to please m3'sclf; nor to indulge the heat and affects (i. c. aflections) 
of a new-married man, in my own distinct and proper satisfaction, but to comply with 
her in her request and desire of accompanying me.' Shakespeare, he adds, uses 
‘affects’ for affections in several other passages which are cited. Urrox (p. 18.5), 
reading ‘ the young affects ’ in parenthesis, says that ‘ defunct ’ is ‘ not to be taken 
strictly here as signifying absolutely dead, but almost so; or from the Latin defunetus, 
it might mean, discharged from youtliftil appetite, and proper to his age and character. 
So afterwards (II, i, 262), lago says, “ llicre should be loveliness in favour, sj'inp.'ithy 
in years, manners, beauties, all which the Moor is defective in.” Now, if any alter- 
ation be proposed, instead of ‘‘defunct” the propercst tvord seems defect: "In my 
defect and proper satisfaction,” in which sense the Latins use dcfectus. Or what if, 
with a slighter variation still, we read: “Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 
In me defunct) and proper ” ? &c.’ WARUDRXaN paraphrases thus : ‘ with that heat and 
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[2gi, 292. heat the yong affecAs In my defundt]. 
new affections which the indulgence of my appetite has raised and created and then 
dogmatically adds: ‘this is the meaning of “defunct,” which has made all the diffi- 
culty of the passage.’ Johnson, whose note, wherein he follows Upton’s ‘in me de- 
ofunct,’ does not agree with his text, says: ‘I do not think Theobald’s emendation 
clears the text from embarrassment, though it is, with a little imaginary improvement, 
received by Ilanmer. Warburton’s explanation is not more satisfactory : what made 
the difficulty will continue to make it. “ Affects ” here stands not for lirjc, but for 
quality, for that by which anything is affected. “ I ask it not,” says he, “ to please 
appetite, or satisfy loose desires, the passions of youth which I have now outlived, or 
for any particular gratification of myself, but merely that I may indulge the wishes of 
my‘ wife.” ’ Steevkns : In The Hotuimati (f, iii, p, 29, ed. Gifford) by Massinger is a 
passage which seems to countenance and explain ‘the young affects In me defunct.’ 
Titnoleon is the speaker, and stiys to Cleon, ‘ youthful heats, I'hat look no further than 
your outward form, ^Vre long since buried in me.’ TvRWiirrr (p. 5) : If I could per- 
suade the reader, :is I .am almost persuaded myself, that lines 292 anS 293 liar'e by 
some accident changed places, and that the pa.-.sagc ought to read: ‘A'or to comply 
with heat, the young .affects ; But to be free and Imunleous to her mind. In my' defunct 
and proper satisfaction,’ I would then recommend it to consideration, whether the 
word ‘ defunct ’ (which would be the only remaining difficulty) is not e.apable of a sig- 
nification dr.awn from the primitive sense of its I..atin original, which would very well 
agree with the conte.\t. Tol-Uir: I would propose: ‘In my de/eue't, or de/eue'd,’ 
5 :c., i. c. I do not beg her company merely to i>lease the pahrte of my ajipetitc, nor to 
comply with the heat of lust which the young man affeds, i. c. loves and is fond of, in 
a gratification which I have by marriage dcfenc'd, or inclosed and guarded, and made 

my own property lam persuaded tliat tlie word ‘ defunct ’ must be at all events 

ejected. Henley : Othello here sujjposes that his petition fur the attendance of his 
bride might be ascribed to one of these two motives : either solicitude for the enjoy- 
nicnt of an unconsummated and honourable marriage, or the mere gratification of a 
sensual and selfish passion, liul as neither was the true one, he abjures them both; 
‘I therefore beg it not To please the p:xlate of my appetite; Xor to comply with heat 

( ) and proper satisfaction.’ The fonner, having nothing in it unbecoming, he 

simply disclaims; but the latter, ill-according with his sea.s\m of life, he assigns a reason 
for renouncing : ‘ the young affects In me defunct.' As if he had said, ‘ I have out- 
lived that wayward impulse of passion by which younger men arc stimulated.’ By 
‘ young affects ’ the poet clearly means those ‘ youthfid lusts ’ which St. I’aul admon- 
ishes Timothy to (lee from and the Komaiis to mortify. M.tLONE: For the emendation 
disjunct I am responsible. Some emendation is absolutely necessary, and this appears 
to me the least objectionable of those which have been proposed. To the reading of 
Upton ‘ (the young atlects In me defunct),' there are three strong objections. The (iast 
is, the suppression of the word being before defunct, which is absolutely necessary to 
the sense, and of which the omission is so h:ush that it affords an argument against the 
probability of the proposed emendation. The second and the grand objection i.=, that 
it is highly improbable that Othello should declare on the day of his m-aniage that the 
youthful affections were dead in him. He himself (.as 'I'heob.ald has ob.sen'ed) infurms 
us afterwards that he is ‘declined into tlie vale of years;’ but adds at the same time, 
‘yet that's not muck.' This surely is a decisive proof that the text is cornipt. Jly 
third objection to Upton’s regnlation is, that by the introduction of a p.arenthesis, which 
is not found in the old copies, the wore® ‘ and proper satisfaction ’ are so unnaturally 
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disjoined from those with which they are connected in sense, as to form a most lame 
and impotent conclusion; to say nothing of the awkwardness of using the word ‘piopcr’ 
without any possessive pronoun prefixed to it. All these ditiicuUies arc done awjiy l.y 
retaining the original word 'my,* and reading disjunct^ instead of 'defunct;* and the 
meaning will be, ' I ask it not for the sake of my separate and private enjoyment, la- 
the gratification of appetite, but that I may indulge the wishes of my wife.’ Rann 
( reading 'the young affect’s In me defunct’) : ‘The tumult of such young desires is at 
my time of life considerably abated.’ Rann here anticipates Giftorti, who in his note 
on the passage in ilassinger’s Bondman, cited by Steevens, says : ‘ “ Affects ” occurs 
incessantly in the sense oi passions, 'a^ee/imts : “young affects” are, therefore, per- 
fectly synonymous with yostthful /seats. Othello w.-is not an old man, though he had 
lost the fire of youth; the critics might, therefore, have dismissed that concern fiir the 
lady, which they have so delicately communicated for the edification of the rising gen- 
eration I would wish the future editors of Shakespeare to consider whclher he 

might not hai*e given aj/cct in the singular (this also is used for passion) to corre- 
spond with Aeat.’ Knight: ‘ Comply ’ may be used in the sense of ‘ aifecls ’ 

are affections, and ‘defunct’ docs not necessarily mean dead. Tyrwhitt considers that 
‘ defunct ' may be used in the Latin sense of performed. As function has the same 
Latin root, we would suggest that Shakespeare used ‘ defunct ’ for functional, and Ihcu 
the meaning is clear; ‘nor to gratify the young affections in my official ami individual 
satisfaction.’ Collier (ed. i) ; ‘ In my defunct and proper satisfaction ’ is merely ' in 
my mm dead satisfaction ’ or gratification, the youthful passions or ‘ young affects ' being 
comparatively ‘ defunct ’ in him. For the sense, though not for the harmony of the 
verse, it ought to have run ‘for my proper and defunct satisfaction;’ and had it so 
run, we doubt if so much ink would have been spilt and wasted ujxin it. It requires 
no proof that ‘proper’ was often used for own. Dvce {Ketnar/es, p. 235) apiu-ehemis 
that ‘ few persons will be satisfied with Collier’s explanation ; nobody, assuredly, with 
Knight’s,’ and then cites the pass.age alreaily given from M.assinger’s Bondman, to- 
gether with one from Fletcher’s Fair Maid of the Inn, I, i, first cited by Gifford, to 
show, as Gifl'ord had already obsened, how these lines of Shakespeare were under- 
stood by his contemporaries. ‘They also show,’ adds Dyce, ‘that Upton's alteration 
of “my” to me is absolutely necessary.’ Both Dyce and Gifford approve of lohnson's 
explanation. Collier (cd, ii) gives the lines as they arc made to stand in his (MS), 
thus: ‘Nor to comply wi’ the young affects of heat (In me defunct) and proper satis- 
faction.’ JouRD.^L^■ ( Trans, l^liilolog. Soc., 1S60, p. 139) is anticipated by Tyrwliili 
in suggesting that the lines should lie transposed, but as.serts as ‘his firm persuasion’ 
that. ‘defunct’ is a misprint for default, caoxdva^ ‘in my u’ant of appearance, in my 
absence, and for my own satisfaction.’ For the use of default in this sense Jourdain 
cites several examples. White (ed. i) : Utterly unable cither to explain this passage 
or to suggest in ivhat particular it may' be corrupted, I leave it exactly as it appears in 
the old copies. Of the page after page of comment which has been written upon it, 
and the several conjectural attempts tvhich have been made to modify it into intelligi- 
bility, only Johnson’s apiiears worthy of notice. .... Tli.at Shakesiieare, .although he 
may very probably have mitten ‘ comply w-ith heat,’ wrote ‘ comply with proper satis- 
faction,’ I think almost imijossible. Bailey (ii, 102) is dissatisfied with all that has 
been said about this passage, and asserts that nothing can be less felicitous than John- 
son’s text, wherein the parenthesis and the change of ‘my’ to me combine ‘to ruin the 
meaning of the speaker, which yet seems plaiui enough,’ • The epithet “ young ” docs 
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not refer, as is generally supposed, to young people or the young, but to the recency 
of his marrij^.* [Wherefore Bailey proposes to read ;] ‘Nor to comply with heat ^ 
young affects/ ‘ Instead ol merely “ heal,” tlCkeat might be put with advantage and 
•with the probability that it was the original reading. This slight emendation gives to 
the line clearness, i^recision, and propriety.’ * “ Defunct ” is used in its etymological 
sense to have done wUh^ like “ defunctus laboribus ” of Horace, and by its use here 
Othello refers to the gratification of his moments of leisure and privacy, when he 
would be free from the duties of his office. I’erhaps, to comprise t]ie same incaning 
in another single epithet, we could not select a better than unojficial: “In my un- 
official and proper or personal satisfaction.” ’ Keigiitley {Expositor, p. 300) after 
citing Upton’s reading, asks : * But can any one produce a single instance of Shake- 
speare’s thus interposing a parenthesis between two substantives connected by a copula, 
or forming a sentence like that in the parenthesis? and what can be move rugged and 
disjointed than the whole passage as thus arranged ? Would not the following not 
very violent corrections make tlie whole more .Shakcsjjcarian and more li.arjnonjous ? 
[See Textual Notes.] ** Eistincl antX proper” means separate and peculiar. Distinct, 
the correction of “ defunct,” I regard as nearly certain. Its meaning here is separate, 
“ Sheds stuff’d with lambs and goals, clislincUy kept, Distinct the biggest, the more 
mean distinct, Distinct the youngest.” — Chaptnan, Odyss., ix, 34.’ Daniel [Notes, 
See., p. 77) : Read; ‘heat the young affects — In me defunct — i^ut for her satisfaction 
And to be,’ &c. Hudson adopts tliis reading with tlie remark that it seems to him 
‘one of the happiest emendations ever made of the Tod’s text. Nor can the changes 
be justly termed violent ; as for/irr might easily get misprinted “ proper and such trans- 
positions as and and bul arc among the cummonc.st of typographical errors/ Daniel in- 
teriDvets ‘ the young affects ’ as that ‘ which affects the young,’ in winch interpretation he 
follows Delius, ^Yho conceived himself justified therein by Malone, but over which Dyce 
lifts his hands in wonder at ‘ what Gifford would have thought if he had lived to read ’ 
it, Kolfe : Othello only means that the early im])eluosity of youthful passions is past 
—that he can control them, and is no longer conlrollcd l>y them. Wjjite (ccl, ii) : 
The parenthetic passage is in a vciy doubtful condition. Jhc confession put into 
Othello’s mouth is the last that a lover wouhl make, and on tliis occaj>ion, espcci;illy 
after Desdemona’s foregoing speech. Hudson : ‘“Defunct” properly goes wilii “heal,” 
not with “affects.” Othello means simply tliat the heat of )oullirul impulse has coolctl 
down, that his passions have become tempered to the rule of judgement.’ Hiulson 
agrees with Bailey in thinking that ‘ with ’ should be 7 oith the, regarding it as a case 
of absoqjtioii, as in ‘ Bri/ig her to Trj' Tc/i/h Maiuc-coumc,^ 'Jcf/fp. I, i; ‘Let’s all sitik 
wit/d King,’ 16 . [Cf. also ‘Holds such an enmity with’ blood of man,’ Ham. I, v, 05, 
and Allen’s note in Rom. < 5 :^ Jiil., p. 429.] Hudson adds, * that to “ comply witli 
one’s own satisfaction ” is not and never was English, as it seems to me/ [Is not 
this the speech to be expected from Othello after what Desdemona had just said? i\s 
there was no alloy of passion in her love for him whose visage she saw in his miiul, 
and to whose honours she had consecrated her soul, so Othello proclaimed that it was 
for the nobler intercourse of marriage that he wanted Desdemona to accompany ^hitn, 
to be free and bounteous to her wind, not to please the palate of his appetite; and in 
saying this, he wishes as delicately as possible to intimate that the ‘compulsive ardour ’ 
of ‘flaming youth,’ as I-Iamlct calls it, was over for him. This, I think, is the idea 
which, if we heard the speech on the stage only, we should all gather from it, nor do 
the various emendations and changes convey any very different meaning. Here then. 
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But to be free, and bounteous to her minde : 293 

And Heauen defend your good foules, that you thinke 
I will your ferious and great bufineffe fcant 295 

When fhe is with me. No, when light wing’d Toyes 
Of feather'd Qipid,kt\e with wanton dulneffe 297 


293. to her\ of her Q,. 

295. greaf^ good Qq. 

296. Rowe, Pope, Knt. For 
Qq et cet. 

wf.] me ; — Qq. me — Rowe, 
Pope, Han. 


297, Of'\ And Qq. 

ylv/i.'] foyles^\. yiv/Rowc 
ii. foil Pope + , Jen. Coll. Ktly. feel ct 
cet. 

dulncffc\ dalliance Tlieob. conj. 
(withdrawn). 


I think, we may rest. The object of the speaker is attained ; he has given us his 
meaning. As a mere intellectual amusement we may inquire into the passage move 
curiously, and rearrange the puzzle while retaining the sense; the pleasure and the 
profit will, by the exercise, accrue to ourselves alone, with hut little likelihood of ever 
heading, except in imagination, a band of converts. Moreover, in the inexplicable pas- 
sages in Shakespeare, like ‘the runaway’s ej-es,’ ‘the dram of calc,’ ‘ \'llorxa,'' tiie 
present passage, and others, after the printers have borne all the ohlormy which we can 
heap upon them, might we not frown a little at Shakespe.are himself? lie mu.'-l liavo 
written rapidly. Would his fame he seriously impaired or slabbed to the cenire, if we 
cautiously whispered among ourselves that he now and then wrote carelessly? — ICii.] 

294. defend . . . soules] Stkevess says, and he has been followed by all editors 
who have noticed the word, that ‘defend’ here means to forbid, a meaning which it 
undoubtedly bears in many passages ; but it may be doubled if it be worth while to 
reject here its ordinary meaning ; if it has a militaiy flavour it is certainly not ina])pro- 
priate to Othello. Aubott gives prevent as its equivalent, which to me is scarcely better 
than forbid. — Ed. Collier (zVo/er, &c., p. 451): ‘Good souls’ become in 

the (MS). Othello would hardly apply ‘good souls’ to the Duke and Senators of 
Venice. [Certainly a plausible emendation, which evidently gave Dyce pause; he ad- 
vises {Fcna Notes, p. 149) ‘ an editor of .Shakespeare to weigh it well before ho adopts 
it.’ ‘^Yhat is the meaning,’ he asks, ‘of “Heaven defend your coimsels" t' adding in 
parentliesis : ‘If “defend” be equivalent here, .as Sleevens suppioscs, to forbid, the 
alteration [counsels'^ must be decidedly wrong,’ — ^E d.J 

294. that . . . think] Abbott, §3GS: ‘Think’ seems used subjunctively, and 
‘that’ as a conjunction, in this pas.sagc, i. e. ‘that you (should) think.’ 

296. When] Is there any urgent reason for deserting the Ff here ? For those, how- 
ever, who prefer the Qq, Abbott, § 151, gjves many examples where For is ciiuivalent 
to because . — Ed. 

297. seele] Hartisg (p. Cg) : ‘ Seeling,’ consisted in sewing a thread through the 
upper and under eyelids of a newly-caught hawk to obscure the sight for a time, and 
accustom her to the hood. Turbervile, in his Booh of Falconrie, 1575, gives the fol- 
lowdqg directions ‘how to seele a hawke ’ : ‘Take a needle threeded with untwisted 
thread, and (casting your Hawke) take her by the Iretike and put the needle through 
her eye-lidde, not right against the sight of the eye, but somewhat nearer to the bcake, 
because she may see backwards. And you must take good heede that you hurt not 
the webbe, which is under the eye-lidde, or on the inside thereof. Then put your 
needle also through that other eye-lidde, drawing the endes of the thread together, tye 


k. 
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298 


My fpeculatiue, and offic’d Inftrument : 

That my Difports corrupt, and taint my biifmeffe': 

Let Houfe-wiues make a Skillet of my Helme, 300 


298. offic'd"] actim Qq, Johns. Jen. 
^Jteev. Mai. Var. Coll. \Yh. i, Ktly, Hutls. 

Jnjirinncnt~\ IT, Rowe, Cap. Knt, 
Sing. Del. htjlruments Qq et cet. 


299. my bttsinejjfe] by business Steev. 

’S5. 

300. Houfe-wnies'\ hufimnes Qq. 
Ski)let'\ skellet Qq. 


them over the beake not with a straight knottc, but cut ofT the threedes endes neare to 
the knotte and twist them together in such sorte, that the eye-liddes may be raysed so 
upwards, that the Ilawke may not see at all, and when the threed shall ware loose or 
untyed, then the Hawke may sec somewhat backwardes, which is the cause that the 
threed is put nearer to the beake. i-br a Sparrow-hawke should see somewhat back- 
w'ardcs, and a Falcon forwardes. The reas6 is that if the Sparrow-hawke should see 
forwaixles, shee would beat off her feathers or break them when she bateth upon the 
fist, and seeing the companie of men, or such like, she would bate tdb much.’ Sir 
Emerson Tennant {^Sketches of the A'lit. JIht. of CVrAw, p. 246), says : * Where it [the 
goshawk] is trained for hawking, it is usual, in lieu of a hood, to darken its eyes by 
means of a silken thread passed through holes in llic eyelids.’ This practice of 'seel- 
ing,’ has happily given way to a great extent to the more merciful use of the hood. 
[See post^ HI, iii, 2425 also notes on 'seeling night,’ Macb, III, ii, 46. — Ei).] Wright 
{Bible Word'Bookt s. v. deled) : The elyinolf>gy of tliis word is obscured by the spell- 
ing, which seems to connect it with the Fr. <vV/, It. eielo, 'a canopy.’ To seel or seele 
a room was to cover it witli l)oards, or wninscotiing, lllvc hr. flancher. To seel tlie eyes 
of a hawk or dove (Fr. siller les yciix) was to sew up tljcir eyelids. * Whaf we now call 
the ceiling was formerly called the upper-rtv////^. It. sus-lan\brls, to distinguish it from 
the seeling waiiiscottirtg on the w'alls.* — ^Wedgwood, Diet. 

298. Malonk : * Speculative instruments,’ in Shake.spcarc’s language, are the eyes^ 
and ‘active instruments,’ the hcjhh and feet. As ‘sccl’ is here metaphorically used, 
it applies very properly to the * speculative instmments but foih^ of the Qq, agrees 
better with * active instruments.’ Kxk'.ht: The modern editors have made up a text 
between the Qto and Ff. They reject the foils oi the Qlo, and adopt the ‘seel’ of 
the Ff, while they substitute the active of the Qlo for the 'ofl'ic’d’ of the Ff. Having 
accomplished this hocus-pocus, they tell us that speculative instruments are the eyes, 
and active instruments the hands and feet ; that to ‘ seel ’ is to close the eyelids of a 
bird, which applies ver)' properly to the speculative instruments, but that foils better 
suits the active. It is their own work they arc quarrelling with, and not that of the 
author. Either reading is gootl, if they had let it alone. The .speculative and active 
imirumcniSi which are foiled^ are the thoughts and the senses ; the speculative and 
offic'd instmmenfi which is seeled, is f/ie xuhole man in meditation and in action. Wiicn 
the poet adopted the more expressive word seel, he did not leave the ugly anomaly 
which the commentators have made. He took the whole inan as an instrument, spirit- 
ual and material, and metaphorically seeled the perceptions of that instrument. [Cf, 
‘no speculation in those eyes,’ Mach. Ill, iv, 95.] 

300. Skillet] Halliwf.U. : It is unlikely that the poet had any substantial image 
in his mind when penning this line ; but, nevertheless, the following note, communi- 
cated by Mr Fairholt, is an exceedingly curious one: ‘The Museum of London An- 
tiquities, formed by C. Roach Smith, F. S. A., furnishes a curious illustration of this 
passage, proving the custom of so turning an old helmet to use. In this instance a 
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And all indigne, and bafe aduerfities, 301 

Make head againft my Eftimation. 

Duke. Be it as you llaall priuately determine, 

Either for her ftay, or going : th’ Affaire cries haft: 

And fpeed muft anfwer it. 305 

Sen. You muft away to night. 

Othe. With all my heart. 

Dtike. At nine i’th’morning, here wee’l meete agamc. 

Othello, leaue fome Officer behind 

And he fliall our Commiffion bring to you : 310 

And fuch things elfe of qualitie and refpeft 
As doth import you. 

Othe. . So pleafe your Grace, my Ancient, 313 


302. Efiiinali<m'\ reputation Qq, Coll. 
Ktly. 

304. Either^ Or Pope +. 
her'\ Om. Q,. 

tK Affaire cries\ the affaires cry 


Q.- 

305. anfwer it,"] anfwer, yon muft 
hence to night. Qq. anfwer. You must 
hence to-night. rope+, Jen. Coll. iii. n»- 
stver it. Yon must hence to-night. Johns. 
Cap. Steev. Slal. Rann. Var. Coll, ii, Ktly. 
answept; yon must hence to-night. Cam. 

306. Sen. TioiiX.Tonight 


my Lord? Du. This night. Qq, Thcob. 
Warb. Johns. Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Rann. 
Var. Coll. Cain. Ktly. Dcs. To-night, my 
lord, to-night? Pope, Han. I. Sen. Yvn... 
night. Duke. This night. M'h. i. 

30S. nine] ten Q,. 

311. And fuch] h'f, Rowc + . Ciqi. Jen. 
Rann. Knt. With fuch Qq et cel. 

and refpeci] or refpcct fj,. 

312. import] concerne Q,. import to 
FjF^, Rowe. 

313. 5 (>] Om. Qq, ropc + . Cop. Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Rann. Var. Cull. M li. i. 


crested hlorion of the sixteenth century has been fitted with a hook and chain, ami 
formed into a camp-kettle. It was found in dredging the Thames near the Tower of 
Ixmdon.’ 

301. indigne] Dyce (^Gloss.) : Unworthy, disgraceful. 

303. IjOOTH : After consultation with the Senators. 

306. Booth : Roderigo shows alarm at this, but lago quiets him. This must nut 
interfere with the action of the scene, but merely be suggested. 

306. In reference to the reading of the Qq, KxiGllT says ; It appears to us that the 
careful rejection of the speech of Desdemona was a great improvement in the Folio. 
Collier (ed. ii) : It is surely very natural that Desdemona should express surprise at 
the suddenness of the command, and our persuasion is, that the words were left out in 
the Folio by accident. White (ed. i) : In my judgement Shakespeare probably write 
the passage originally as in the Qq, but modified it from a consciousncs.s that Dc.sde- 
mona had already e.\pressed with sulJlcient candour the nature of her feelings towards 
Othello, and that both delicacy and tntth of characterization rvould be gained by sup- 
pressing her exclamation. 

30S. nine] Booth : Probably the hour of rehearsal in Shakespeare’s time. 

312. As doth] For other instances of singular verbs in relative sentences where the 
antecedents are plural, see Abbott, § 247 ; also, ‘ it is not words that shakes me thus,’ 
IV,i, so; ‘they laugh, that tvinnes,’ IV,i, I4^; ‘you [gods] that stirs,’ Lear, II, iv, 271. 
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A man he is of honefty and truft ; 

To his conueyance I afligne my wife, 315 

With what elfe needfull, your good Grace fliall think 
To be fent after me. 

Duke. Let it be fo : 

Good night to euery one. And Noble Signior, 

If Vertue no delighted Beautie lacke, 320 

Your Son-in-law is farre more Faire then Blacke. 

Sen. Adieu braue Moore, vfe Defdeinona well. 

Bra. Looke to her(Moore)if thou haft eies to fee : 

She ha’s deceiu’d her Father, and may thee. Exit. 324 


316. good'\ Om. Qy 

319. [to Bki. Cop. 

320. elelighlecT\ delighting Han. Cap. 

322. Sen.] I Sena. Qq. 

323. »y...ezVj] haiie a quiche eye Q,, 
Johns. Jen. Steev. Mai. liann. Var. Sing- 


Ktly. 

324. dcceite d'\deeeiud' deceivd'd 
%■ 

and may thee] may doe tJue Q,. 
Exit.] Excinit. Qq. 


313-315. So , . . wife] Cer.ERrnGE {Notes, &c., 250) : Compare this with the be- 
haviour of Loonies to his true friend Cainillo. 

316. needfull] Rolfe : That is, whatever else your grace shall think needful, &c. 
For many similar transpositions, see Abbott, §419 a. Cf. ‘whiter skin of hers then 
snow,’ V, ii, 6. 

320. delighted] Warucrto.'I t This is a seaselcss epithet. Vie should read ie- 
lighted, 1 . e. white and fair. Joii.'jsox: I should rallicr read delight or. Delight fur 
delectation or posoer of pleasing, as it is frequently used. Steevens : The meaning is, 
if virtue coinpreltcnds everything in itself, then your virtuous son-in-law is, of course, 
beautiful; he has tliat beauty which delights every one. ‘Delighted’ for delighting, 
Shakespeare often uses the active and passive parliciplc.s imliseriminatcly. The same 
sentiment occurs in Twelfth Night, Ilf, iv, 403. TvKwniiT: ‘Delighted’ is used fur 
delighting or delightful in Cymb. V, iv, 102. [In illustnation of ‘the delighted spirit' 
in Meas. for Pleas. Ill, i, RiTSO.N cites from Sir Thos. Herhert’s Relation of Some 
Years Traveh, &c., 1634, p. 104: ‘Jlir/a .... gave a period to his nikcries in this 
world by supping a delighted cup of cxlreame poyson,’ rvhich W.VI.KER. {Crit., ii, 11) 
inteiqrrets as meaning rendered deiieious by the aUmi.xturc of certain ingiedieius. 
Thereupon Walker cpicrics if ‘delighted’ be not used here in Othello nearly as in Her- 
bert — that is, endosued with delights, deliciis eerornata. Dki.ius adopts this interju'c- 
tation, and it is to me also eminently satisfactory both here and in Meas. for Meas. ‘ If 
virtue lacks not beauty that is endowed u ilh every delightsome quality. Then,’ &c. — ^En.] 

323-325. Looke . . . faith] Coi.kridge {Notes, &c., 251) : In real life, how ilo 
we look back to little speeches as presentimentSl of, or contrasted with, an affecting 
event ? Even so, Shakespeare, as secure of being read over and over, of becoming a 
family friend, provides this passage for his readers and leaves it to them. 

324. Lloyd : Thus it is that the Venetian Senate conics to the truth of a matter, 
and the impression thus gained of its judiciousness gives great einpliasis to the paning 
words of the Senator as he goes out. The words fall on the he.art like an omen ; it is 
true, then, that the Senator recognizes no improbability the ill-treatment of Desde- 
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Otlic. My life vpon her faith. Honeft I ago, 325 

My Defdemona muft I leaue to thee : 

I prythee let thy wife attend on her, 

And bring them after in the bcft aduantage. 

Come Defdemona, I haue but an houre 

Of Loue, of wordly matter, and direftion 330 

To fpend with thee. We muft obey the the time. Exit. 

Rod. logo. 

logo. What faift thou Noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, think’ft thou ? 334 


325. faith; Q,. faith Q^. 

327. prythe^ preethee Q,. prithee Q, 


328. thenif her Qq, Pope + , Jen. Coll. 


m. j. 


ihe'\ their Ff, Rowe. 

330. wordly'] F^. 

matter] Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Jen. 
Knt, Sta. matters Qq, Mai. et cet. 

331. fpend] fpeake F,. fpeak 
Rowe+. 

thee.] thee, Qq. 


331. the the] F,. 

Exit.] Exit Moore ami Defde- 
mona. Qq. Exeunt. Maiient Roilorij^o 
and lago. Pope. 

Scene X. Pope + , Jen. Scene V. .V 
dark Street. Booth. 

332. la^o.] lago — Johns. Cap. Sta. Clo. 
Dyce iii, Huds. Rife, M'h. ii. 

333 - tayest Rowe+, Jen. 

334. think' ft] thinkejl Q,, Rowe + ,\'.ir. 
Coll. Sing. Dyce, Glo. Cam. Ktly, Rife. 


mona by the gallant husband she has chosen for herself at .such a sacrifice. Even so, 
and the words strengthen the sense of separation between the Moorish and the Vene- 
tian noble; for addressed by one equal to another, they would justify an answer witli 
the hand at the sword-hilt. 

324. Fecutkr : Brabantio goes out last, disengaging himself from his daughter, who 
attempts to kiss his hand; and addressing Othello with threatening irany. Boorii ; 
Exeunt Duke and Senators. All bow to them as they pass. Desdemona appeals, in 
action, to her father. 

326. Li.oyd : Some critics moralize the fate of Desdemona as puni.shment for iin- 
dutiful and ill-assorted marriage, yet the punishment falls quite as severely on the 
severity of Brabantio, — on his cnielty, we may say, for he is the first, — and out of un- 
natural pique, — to belie his own daughter’s chastity. Morki, : Ce premier acte nous a 
donn£ jusqu’ici une exposition complete du sujet. Othello, Desdimone, lagn, Cassio, 
les caraeWres de tous les personnages principanx nous sent dijii parfaitcmcnl comius; 
tous les fails dont le jeu et les consdquences amdneront les peripdties divcrscs de Tac- 
tion sont indiquds, toutes les donndes du probl^me clramatiques sont fixees, — I-cs deux 
vers dits par Brabantio sont le prelude d’une phase nouvclle de Tintriguc : ils nous font 
pressentir les suites tragiques de ces amour sur lesqiiilles pise d 4 s la premiere heurt la 
malediction d’un p 4 re. “ 

328. aduantage] Johnson : Fairest opportunity. 

3^9- Guizot : C’est justement le contraire de ce que Voltaire a fait dire A Orosniaiie, 
cet autre jaloux,dans Zaire: ‘Je vais donnei une heure aux soins de mon empire Et le 
reste du jour sera tout k Zaire.’ 

334. will] The despairing emphasis laid on this word shows, I think, why it is used, 
and not shall . — Ed. > 
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I ago. Why go to bed and fleepe. 335 

Rod. I will incontinently drowne my felfe. 

lago. If thou do’ft, I fhall neuer loue thee after. Why 
thou filly Gentleman ? 

Rod. It is filly neffe to line, when to liue is torment : 
and then haue we a prefcription to dye, when death is 340 
our Phyfition. 

lago. Oh villanous : I haue look'd vpon the world 
for foure times feuen ycares, and fince I could diftinguifli 343 


337. If thoH do'jr[ Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. Knt, Dyce, Glo. .Sta. Cam. Huds. 
Rife, \Vh. ii. IVd/, if thou doojl Qq et cet. 

afier^ aftef it, Qq, Jen. Slecv. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Wh. i, Del. 

337, 338. Wky-.-Gcntlemmi^ Separate 
line, Qq, Thcob. Waib. 

338. Gentleman .?] Ff. Gentleman. Q, 
0 ,. Gentleman, Q^. Gentleman ! Rowe 


et cet. 

339. toi-mentj Ff, Knt, Dyce, Glo. Sta. 

Cam. Huds. Rife, Wh. ii. a torment Qq 
et cet. • 

340. haue •we'\ we haue Qq. 
prefcription to di'c] prefcription, 

to dye Qq. 

342. Oh villanous\ Om. Q,. 

I hatie\ I ha Qq. I hci Jen. 


336. incontinently] Roi.fe : Immediately ; used by Shakespeare here only ; see 
‘incontinent,’ IV, iii, i 6 , in the same sense. Mork.i. : I.e mot, employe par Mon- 
taigne et Amyot, a dill inlroduit en anglais par les ilcrivains du KVIe sificle, mais ne 
s’est pas imposd a I’usagc, 

338. Gentleman] Booth : Tapping him playfully on the forehead. Roderigo is a 
gentleman, though a silly one, not a ‘ stt^e-idiot.’ 

343. yeares] Malone : From this, lago’s age may be ascertained ; and it corresponds 
with the account in the novel on which Othello is founded, where he is described as a 
young^, handsome man. [Le TouR-VEOR having said in his translation : J.ago iJouvoit 
avoir environ quarante ans; les annees qu’il comptc soul cellcs de l’exj)criencc, Malone 
replies :] that lago meant to say he was but twenty-eight years old is clearly ascertained 
by his marking particularly, though indefinitely, a pcrioil within that time [‘ and since 
I could distinguish,’ &c.] when he began to make oliservations on the characters of 
men. Verpla.nck: The actors who have been most celebrated in the part, from Quin 
to Cooke, are understood to have repre.scntcd lago as at lca.st a midiile-agcd ni.an. Vet 
the incident of lago's youth seems to add much to the individuality and intensity of the 
character. An old soldier of acknowledged merit, who, after years of service, sees a 
young man like Cassio placed over his head, has not a little to plead in justification of 
deep resentment, and in excuse, though not in defence, of his revenge ; such a man 
may well brood over im.aginary wrongs. The caustic sarcasm and contemptuous esti- 
mate of mankind arc, at least, pardonable in a soured and disappointed veteran. But 
in a young man the revenge is more purely gratuitous, the hypocrisy, the knowledge, 
and dexterous management of the worst and weakest parts of human nature, the reck- 
lessness of moral feeling, — even the stern, bitter wit, intellectual and contemptuous, 
tvithout any of the gayety of youth, — are all precocious and peculiar; .separating lago 
from the ordinary sympathies of our nature, and investing him with higher talent and 
blacker guilt. Cowden-Ciarke : It is remarkable that Shakespeare has here taken 
pains to specify the exact age of logo, as Ire has specified that of Hamlet. They are, 
6 
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betwixt a Benefit, and an Iniurie : I neuer found man that [315 /;] 
knew how to loue himfelfe. Ere I would- fay, I would 343 
drowne my felfe for the loue of a Gynney Hen, I would 
change my Humanity with a Baboone. 

Rod. What fhould I do ? I confeffe it is my fliamc 
to be fo fond, but it is not in my vertue to amend it. 
j lago. Vertue ? A figge, ’tis in our felues that we are 350 
thus, or thus. Our Bodies are our Gardens, to the which, 
t)ur Wills are Gardiners. So that if we will plant Net- 352 


344. bctwixt'\ ictweene Qq, Jen. Mai. 
Var. Sing. Ktly. Om. Steev.’93. 
/murie;'\ iniury, QqFf. 

»/««] man Qq, Mai. Steev. Var. 
Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, Dei. 

346. Gynney Hett] Ginny Hen Qq. 


Guinney-.flr» F^, Rowe + . Ciiiiica-//i'« 
Johns. 

34S. do .?] doc, Ff, Rowe. 

349. in my'\ in Mai. Slecv.'93, Var. 
SSI. oitr GardensX wardens (>1 Ten. 
Coll. Wh. i, Dyce, Cam. 

352. Gardiners.'] Gardiners, Qq. 


perhaps, the two most intellectual characters that our poet has drawn; and he has made 
them nearly of the same age, as if at that period of life a man’s intellect were at the 
culminating point of activity and energy. .... lago is a hard, cold-hlooded, almc.st 
vivacious scoundrel from inherent disposition, who uses his keen intellect with the 
same fierce joy in its skill and power to destroy that he uses his sharp dagger or sword. 
Hudson [Introd., p. 22) : Moreover lago’s youth goes far to explain the trii.st which 
others repose in him; they cannot susi>ect one so young of being either skilled in vil- 
lainbus craft or soured by hard experience of the world ; while his polished manm rs 
and winning address gain him the credit of superior parts, without breeding any ijues- 
tion of his truth. 

346. Gynney HenJ Steevens : Anciently the cant tenn for a prostitute. 

350. Vertue] Coi.eriuoe (AVcx, 251): This speech comprises the i>assionle.ss 
character of lago. It is all w-ill in intellect; and therefore he is here a buhl partij.:ia 
of a truth, but yet of a truth converted into a falsehood by the absence of all the neces- 
sary modifications caused by the frail nature of man. And then comes the last senti- 
ment: ‘Our raging motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this 
that you call — love to be a sect or scion !’ Here is tlie true lagoism of, alas ! how 
many ! Note lago’s pride of mastery in the rcixjtilion of ‘ Go, make money !’ to his 
anticipated dupe, even stronger than his love of lucre; and when Rodcrigo is com- 
pletely won — ‘ I am chang’d. I’ll go sell all mj- land,’ when the cllect has been fully 
produced, the repetition of triumph — 'Go to; farewell; put money enough in your 
purse!’ 

351. thus, or thus] Booth : Qy. Point up and down, to signify good or bad .■* 

351. our Gardens] In his first ed. White considered ‘our’ an inteiqrolation of the 
printers, due to the recun-ence of the same word twice elsewhere in this clause of the 
sentence. 

352, 3 S 3 - Nettels] Ellacombe (p. 136): We have two native species ijjrtiea 
urens and U. dioiea], ‘Nettle,’ etymologically, is the same w-ord as needle, and the 
plant is so named not for its stinging properties, but because at one time it supplied the 
chief aid to sewing ; not iri the little familiu instrument, but in the thread, and very 
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tels, or fowe Lattice : Set Hifope, and weede vp Time: 353 

. Supplie it with one gender of Hearbes, or diftraft it with 


353. Letlice:'] Lettice, Qq. Uttuce; 353. jn/ope\I/opQ({. Hy/opY . Hyf. 
*Theob. fop 

7'ime\ thyme Pope. 


good linen it made. In many parts of England the young shoots are boiled and much 
relished as food, and M. Soyer tried hard, but almost in vain, to introduce it as a most 
dainty dish. In other points the nettle is a most interesting plant. Microscopists find 
in it most beautiful objects ; cnlomologists value it as a favourite of l^utterflies and other 
insects, of which in Lrilain alone upwards of thirty varieties feed solely on the nettle- 
plant, and it marks the progress of civilization by following man wherever he goes. 
But as a garden plant the only advice to be given is to keep it out of the garden by 
every means, where, if allowed, it would soon become a sad weed. ^ 

353* Lettice] Ellacomuf. (p. io6) : This excellent vegetable with its Latin name 
came to us, probably, from the Romans. It was cultivated by the Anglo-Saxons, who, 
in recognition of its narcotic qualities, called it ‘ SIcepwort.’ In Shakespeare’s time the 
sorts cultivated were very similar to ours, and probably as good. 

353. Hisope] Ellacomue (p. 97) : The Ilyssopus ofJidnnUs is not a British plant, 
but it was held in high esteem in Shakespeare's time. It is now very little cultivated ; 
it has not much beauty, and its medicinal properties are not much esteemed; yet it will 
always have an interest to readers of the Bildc, though whether or not the hyssop of 
Scripture is the Ifyssoptts cjjlc. is still a question. It seems likely from the following 
passage in I.yly’s EuphucSi that the plants were not named at random by lago : * Good 
gardeiners, in tlieir curious knots, mixe lILoppc with Time, as ayders the one to the 
growth of the other; the one bccing dryc, the other moy.st’ [)). 37, cd. Arbcr], 

353. Time] Ei.l.\comij£ (p, 233) ; It is one of the most curious of the curiosities 
of English plant names that the Wiki Thyme, — plant so common and so widely dis- 
tributed, and that makes itself so easily known by Us fine, anjmatic, pungent scent that 
it is almost impossible to ]iass it by without nulicc,-— has yet no English name, and 
never seems to have had one. Thyme is the Anglicize*! form of the Greek and. Latin 

which it probablj'^ received from iU use as incense in sacrifices; while its 
other name, refers to its creeping habit. It is another curious {joint con- 

nected with the name that thymum docs not occur in the old English vocabularies. 
Nor is even its I.alin form found, cxccjil in the Prompt. Parv.^ where it is * Tyme, 
herbe, Tiinaf timitm — 'Uynic, flowrc, Timus* It is thus a puzzle to know how it can 
have got natumlized among u.s, for in Shakespeare’s time it was completely naturalized. 
It is as a bee-plant especially that the thyme has always been celebrated. See Ovid's 
Fastif v; Vergil, Ed. vii. The wild thyme can be scarcely considered a garden plant, 
except ill its variegated and golden varieties ; but if it ever should come naturally in the 
turf, it should he welcomed and cherished for its^sweet .scent. 

354. gender] Bucknill (77ie Mcdknl ICnazdcdgo of Shakespeare, p. 270) : This 
word, which with a degree of probability nut more ovei'stmincd than that which attrib- 
utes to Shakespeare the knowledge of Hari'ey’s great discovery, by a literal reading 
would lead to the conclusion tliat he had anticipated LiniiL'cus'.s theory of the se-\c.s of 
plants. No other author I know of uses the word ‘gender’ in any other sense than 
to mark the attributes of sex ; while he himself uses it in this sense in several passages : 
‘ the numbers of the genders,’ Merry Wives, IV, i, 73. But he also uses it to tk;.sig- 
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many : either to haue it fterrill with idleneffe, or manu- 355 
red with Induftry, why the power, and Corrigeable au- 
thoritie of this lies in our Wills. If the braine of our lines 
had not one Scale of Reafon, to poize another of Senfu- 
alitie, the blood, and bafeneffe of our Natures would 
condudl vs to moft prepoftrous Conclufions. But we 360 
haue Reafon to coole our raging Motions, our carnall 
Stings, or.vnbitted Lufts : whereof I take this, that you 
call Loue, to be a Seft, or Seyen. 

Rod. It cannot be, 

lago. It is meerly a Luft of the blood, and a permiffion 365 
of the will. Come, be a man ; drowne thy felfe ? Drown 

353. to haue\ haue Ff, Rowe+, Cap. nal'P^. 

Jen. Rann. 362. or'] Ff. our Qq, Rowe ct cct. 

355. 356. manured'^ manurd Qq. 363. sHp Han. set Johns. 

357. to/// Rowe ii + . Qq, Rowe + . scyon 

hrahie'\Y^. Ballence brain Han.Cap. Steev. Mai. Johns, scycu 
FjF^. beam Theob. Cap. Rann. ballance Jen. scion Steev.’93. 

Q,Q^ Rowe et cet. 365. of the blooii'\ of blood Q^. 

361. our eamalll or carnall Ff {ear- fcrmiffloti] frimiffion Q^. 

nate a kind or species, as ‘the great love the general gender hear him,’ Hum. IV, vii, 
18. It is probable, therefore, that it is in this sense the word is used by lago, and that 
Shakespeare had not necessarily any idea of the sexual physiology of plants which the 
great Swedish naturalist developed into a system ; and thus also when he refens, in 
other places, to the sex of plants, that it is merely a poetical metaphor. 

356. Corrigeable] For many instances of the use of adjectives in able and ible in 
an active sense, see Walker, Crit., i, 1S3; Aliii(nT, §3; also Ham. I, i, 57; Lear, 
I, iv, 300. PuRKELL refers to Milton’s use of dccek-able in both an active and a pas- 
sive sense, ‘what not in man Deceivable and vain,’ Sams. A^'on. [349] ; ‘blind, and 
thereby Deceivable,’ Lb. [941]. 

357. braine] Theobald rejected ballance of the Qto as ‘certainly wrong,’ hecau.se 
it is equivalent to saying, ‘ if the scale of our lives had not one scaled Slcl. ; wherefore he 
believed that the trae word is benme, inasmuch as Shakespeare ‘ generally distinguishes 
betwixt the Beam and Balance ; using the latter to signify the scales, and the former 
the steel bar to which they are hung and which poises them.’ [Theobald’s argument 
and the examples which he cited in support, especially one from Rich. II: III, iv, 87, 
where balance signihes scale and nothing else, quite converted Capell, who ‘ yerkcil ’ 
out the following note] : Were beam spelt as of old with an (r) final, it’s corruption 
into the word below is very easy and jiatural : consider’d then as a tiaie Folio rcailing, 
the word beam or beame merits preference that way ; and if consider’d another way, a.s 
a word absolutely unequivocal, and used often by Shakespeare in the sense that belong.s 
to it, we shall not greatly applaud the gentlemen who discard it for balance. [Theo- 
bald overlooked, I think, a notable instance where ‘ balance ’ is used for both scales 
and beam in Mer. of Ven. IV, i, 255 : ‘Are there balance here to weigh the flesh?’ — 
Ed.] 

363. SeA] Steepens : By modern gardeners called a ctttHng. 
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Cats, and blind Puppies. I liaue profell me thy Friend, 367 
and I confelfe me knit to thy deferuing, with Cables of 
perdurable toughncffc. I could neuer better Heed thee 
then now. Put Money in. thy purfe .• follow thou the 370 
Warres, defeate thy fauour, with an vfurp’d Beard. I fay 
put Money in thy purfe. It cannot be long that Defdei 7 io 7 ia 
fliould continue her loue' to the Moore. Put Money in 
thy purfe : nor he his to her. It was a violent Commence- 
ment in her, and thou flialt fee an anfwerable Seque- 375 
ftration, put but Money in thy purfe. Thefe Moores 


367. haue proFFX profi'J/i Qf(> Coll. i. . 

369. toushncjre] touu^hnijjc Q^. 

Jlcccb QiQj. stcnj Haii. 

et seq. 

370. thou ihe\ Ff, Knt, Dyce, Glo. Sta. 
Cam. Huds. \Vh. ii. tkoit these Ro\ve+, 
Jen. Rann. thefe Qcj et cet. 

371. defeaie'\ disseat\<ssx\s, 
v/urp’d^ ufm-ped Ff. 

372, 373. ie—eoatiui/e] FI", Roive, Kat, 
\Vh. i. ie, that Defdemona Jhould long 
continue Qq. {he, the Q^) et cct. 

373. to the'\ 7)1110 the Qq, Cap. Coll. i. 


373> 374- Moore. Put...pterfe ; nor'\ 
Moore, — put. ..purfe, — 7 tor Qq et cet. 
(subs.). * 

374. he //«] he Q,. 

375. in her'\ Ff, Rotve+, Cap. Knt, 
Del. Oni. Qq et cet. 

Sei/ueflraiion'] fequefleration Q^. 

376. put htW^ but put FjF^, Rowe, 
Pope, Han. 

37 (>t 377 - purfe. Thefe. . . sails : ft IT\ I'f, 
Rowe + . purfe — Thefe. ..soills :—fill Qq 
et cet. (subs.). 


368. deseniing] Schmidt {Lex, s. v.) interprets this as ‘that which is due to thee, 
viz. : Desdemona’s love I ratlier think that it Im here no special reference, but refers 
to deserts or merits in general, quite equivalent to siior/hiness as used by Shakespeare 
elsewhere. — Ed. 

369. perdurable] Simply durable with the I.aliii preli.v per-, equivalent to through, 
thorough. — Ed. 

371. defeate] JIalone: Florio, A Worlde oflVerdcs, 159S, gives Disfare, to vndoe, 
to fpoile, to soafle, to marre, to suimahe, to defeate. [Cotgrave, Desfaire. To vndoe, 
breake, defeat.] 

371. fauour] Hexi.ey: It here means that combin.alion of features which gives the 
face its distinguishing character. Wright {Bible tVord- Boole ) : From Fr. favour; it 
is the rendering of a word meaning ‘ face, countenance, or api>carance,’ in which sense 
it constantly occurs in old writers, and is rettuned in the adjectives Wlfavoured, well- 
favoured. 

37S> 376- Sequestration] Johnson: There seems to be an opposition of terms 
here intended, which has been lost in transcription, Wc may read, * It svas a violent 
conjunction, and thou,* &c. ; or, what seems to ihe preferable, ' It was a violent com- 
mencement, and thou shalt see an answerable j-ry/rr/.’ .Steeven.s: I believe ‘.scquc.s- 
tralion’ is here used for sequel. Slmkespeare might conclude that it was immediately 
derived from sequor; it may, however, mean no more than separation. We have ‘ a 
sequestor from liberty,’ HI, iv, 48. M.\lone: Surely ‘sequestration’ was used in the 
sense of separation only, or, in modern language, of parting. It is explained in Bul- 
lokar {Exposilorl ; a putting apart. E&CE {Gloss .) : No doubt it means separation. 
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are changeable in their wils : fill tliy purfe with Money. 377 
The Food that to him now is as luihious as Locufts, 
fhalbe to him fhortly, as bitter as Coloquintida. She 
muft change for youth ; when flie is fated with his body 380 
ftie will find the errors of her choice. Therefore, put Mo- 
ney in thy purfe. If thou wilt needs damne thy felfe, do 
it a more delicate way then drowning. Make all the Mo- 
ney thou canft : If Sanftimonie, and a fraile vow, be- 384 


378. LocuJls^LomfiQ^. lockesV^aih. 
lohocks Johns. 

y]g. Jhalbe.. .Jhortly\Jhall to him Jhort- 
fyieeFf, Rowe. sAa/l shortly be Pope + . 

as bitter os'] as acerbe as the Q,. 
as bitter as a Warb. Johns. 


379, 3S0. She—yonili] Om. Q^, Thcob. 
Warb. Johns. 

3S1. errors'^ Ff, Rowc + , Knt. error 
Qq et cet. 

choice. 7'herefore'\ Ff. Rowe. Pope, 
Han. Cap. Knt. choyce: Jtice mujl haue 
change, Jhe ninjl. Therefore Oq ct cel. 


378. Locusts] Warburion : Whether you understand by this the insect or the 
fruit, it cannot be given as an instance of a delicious morsel, notwithstanding the exag- 
gerations of lying travellers. The true reading is loches, a very pleasant confection 
introduced into medicine by the Arabian physicians ; and so very fitly opposed both to 
the bitterness and use of Coloquintida. [Warburton’s ‘very pleasant confection ’ be- 
comes a ‘sirop lr 4 s-doux’ in Le Tourneur's translation, which ho poetically converts in 
his text into ‘lainanne des roseaux.’ — E d.] Beisly (p. 163): These ‘locusts’ are 
the fruit of the Carob tree (Siliijua dulcis). Gerarde in his I/crball says : ' The enroll 
groweth in Apulia, a province of Naples, and other countries eastward, where the cuds 
are so full of sweet juice that it is used to preserve ginger. It groweth also in sundry 
places in Palestine, where there is such plenty of it that it is left unto swine and oilier 
wild beasts to feed on. Moreover, both young and old feed thereon for pleasure, and 
some have eaten thereof to supply and keep the necessary nutriment of their bodies. 
This is of some called St. John’s bread, and thought to be that which is translated 
locusts whereon St. John did feed when he was in the wilderness. The fruit or cod is 
called Siliqna dulcis.’ Elj-iIcojibe (p. 113) .saj-s it is the fniit of ‘the Ceratouia si/iqua, 
a native of Southern Europe and the Lcr ant. Its fruit contains a sweet pulp, and in 
Spain and elsewhere it is fed to eattle. The Carob was cultivated in England beferc 
Shakespeare’s time. Its name survives in the carat of the jewellers, who in trading in 
the East used the Carob beans for weighing small objects. Though the Carob tree did 
not produce the locusts on which St. John fed, there is little doubt that the “ husks 
which the swine did eat,” and the prodigal son longed for, were the produce of the 
Carob tree.’ 

379. Coloquintida] Reed: This, says Bullein (Bulwarhe of Defence, 1579), ‘is 
most bitter, white like a baule, full *Of seedcs, leaves -dike to cucummers, boat in the 
second, dry in the third degree.’ He then gives directions for the application of it, 
and concludes, ‘ and thus do I end of coloquyntida, w'hich is most bitter and must be 
taken with discretion.’ 

381. Purnell: The repeated reference to ‘money’ is equivalent to ‘This is your 
game. But you must be prepared to pay for it.’ 

383. delicate way] Delius : That is, by adultery with Desdemona. 
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twixt an erring Barbarian, and fuper-fubtle Venetian be 385 
not too hard for my wits, and all the Tribe of hell, thou 
{halt enioy her : therefore make Money : a pox of drow- 
ning thy felfe, it is clcane out of the way. Seeke thou ra- 
ther to be hang’d in Compaffing thy ioy, then to be 
drown’d, and go without her. 390 

Rodo. Wilt thou be faft to my hopes, if I depend on 
the iffue? 

lago. Thou art fure of me; Go make Money : I haue 
told thee often, and I re-tell thee againe, and againe, I 
hate the Moore. My caufe is hearted; thine hath no leffe 395 
reafon. Let vs be coniunftiue in our reuenge, againft 
him. If thou canft Cuckold him, thou doft thy fetfe a 
pleafure, me a fport. There are many Euents in the 
Wombe of Time, which wilbe deliuercd. Trauerfe go, 399 


3S5. erring\ arrant Han. errant 
Warb. 

and'\ Ff, Knt. and a Qq, Pope 

et cet. 

fuper'fubtle\ super-suppU CoU, 

(MS). 

387. Money : <7] money, — a Qq. 

387, 3S8. of drenonins' ihy felfe'\ a 
drowning Qq. of drowning Jen. 

3S8. it is] lis Qq, Jen. 

390. drown' d'\ drorwncd Qq. 

391, 392. if. ..iffue'] Om. Q,. 


393. tne: Go. .. Money : /] me — goe... 
Money — / Qq. 

Iiane'\ //oiiWh. ii (misprint?) 

394. re-teW] tell Qq. 
thee] the Qj. 

3g$. hath] has Qq. 

396. coninnetiue] eomnnmicatiue Q,. 

397. Cuchold] cuchok Qj. 

395. me] and me Q,Q,, Theob. Warb. 
Johns. Jen. Slcev. Hal. Kann. Var. Sing, 
ktly. 

399. Trauerfe] Trauerce Q,. 


385. erring] Wauuuutox : We .should read errant, that is, a vagabond, one that lias 
no house nor country. .StkkvkXs : So in Jlam. I, i, 154, ‘Th’ c.stravagaiit and eixiiig 
spirit.’ Malone: I’erhaps he ineans a yorv/- from Jiarbary. M. 'M.vsoN: ‘Erring’ 
is explained by ‘ extravagant and wheeling stranger,’ I, i, 149. Rit.son (p. 229) : Here 
is a collection of quibbles. By an ‘ erring Biub.ari.an ’ is meant not only a raving Moor, 
\as\. 0. shallow, blundering brute; and this character is set in opposition to that of a 
supersubtie Venetian woman. The vow, he concluded, must needs be frail that was 
made between two such unnatural extremes as brutal folly and the most rehned female 
cunning. Wiiite (ed. ii) considers Ilanmcr’s text ‘plausible.’ 

389. hang’d] See Cotgrave, s. v. Couillatris . — Ei>. 

399. Trauerse] Steevens, who has, I think, been uniformly followed, says this is 
an ‘ ancient military' word of ’Irommand,’ and eftes in proof, from a lien. IV; III, ii, 
291, FalstalT’s command to Wart after a caliver has been put in Wart's hand, ‘ Hold, 
Wart, traverse,’ which is clearly the ordinary fencing or nuiskct-drill phrase, ami is 
scarcely parallel with the present passage. Malone cites Bt'i.i.OK.VR (Eng. Exp., s. 
V.) : ‘ Trauerse. To march vp and downc, or to moue the fccte with proportion as in 
dancing,’ which seems somewhat more appropriate here, but is not altogether satis- 
factory. L. Booth’s Reprint gives a camnia after ‘Trauerfe.’ — Ed. 
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prouide thy Money. We will haue more of this to mor- 400 
row. Adieu. 

Rod. Where fhall we meete i’th’morning ? 
logo. At my Lodging. 

Rod. He be with thee betimes. 

lago. Go too, farewell. Do you heare Rodorigo ? 405 

Rod. He fell all my Land. Exit, 

lago. Thus do I euer make my Foole, my purfe : 

For I mine owne gain’d knowledge fhould prophane 
I fl would time expend with fuch Snpe, 409 

But for my Sport, and Profit : I hate tlie Moore, [316 «] 

And it is thought abroad, that ’bvixt my flieets 
She ha’s done my Office. I know not if’t be true. 

But I, for meere fufpition in that kinde. 

Will do, as if for Surety. He holds me well, 414 


401. Adieu\ Atiiue Q,. 

405. Z>a... Rodorigo?] Om. Cap. 
Juare\ here F^F^. 

405-407. Rodorigo?... Thus] Ff, Rowe, 
Pope. Roderigo? Rod. •what fay yott? 
lag. Ho more of drmoning, doe you heare ? 
VsA. I am chang'd. Exit Roderigo. lag. 
Coe to, farewell, put money enough in your 
purfe: Thus C],-, followed subs, (except 
that after chang’d they add merely lie goe 
fell all tny land. Exit Roderigo. lag. 
Thus) Q.Q3, Rami, Dyce, Glo. Cam. Rife, 
Wh. ii. Q, is ako followed (including He... 
land from Q^) by Theob. Warb. Johns. 
Jen. Steev. JIal. Var. Knt, Coll. .Sing.Wh. 


i, Ktly, Sta. Del. Huds. Roderigo? No 
more drerwning. Rod. I'll sell all my 
land. lago. Thus Han. 

406. He fell] lie goe fell QjQ,, Theob. 
Warb. Johns. Jen. Rapn, Dyce, Glo. .Sta. 
Cam. Wh. ii. 

Exit.] Exit Roderigo. Qcj. 

Scene XI. Pope+, Jen. 

40S. •would] fhould Qj, Pope + , Jen. 
409. Snpe] a fnipe (Jij. a .S-raiue F,. 
a Swain F^F^, Rowe, Pope, llan. 

412. She ha’s] Ha’s Qr). He ha's F,. 
'Has Dyce iii. He has F^F^ ct cct. 

trueP] true — Q<[. true ; Johns. 

413. Hut /] Yet /Q<1, Jen. Coil. Del. 


409. would] See Abhott, §331, for passages where ‘would’ is not used for should. 
Here ‘ would ’ is equivalent, says Abbott, to ‘ If I were willing to expend,’ &e., and 
should would take from the sense. 

409. Snpe] Steevens: Woodcock is the term generally used by .Shakespeare to 
denote an insignifieant fellow ; but lago is more sarcastic, and compares his dupe to a 
smaller and meaner bird. Hallivvell cites Cotgrave: ‘a snipe-knave, so c.illcd be- 
cause two of them are worth but one snipe.’ 

410. Coleridge (p. 251) : lago’s soliloquy — the motive-hunting of a motiveless 
malignity — how awful it is ! Yea, whilst he is still allowed to bear the divine image, 
it is too fiendish for his own steady view, — for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil 
and only not .quite devil, — aud yet a character which Shakespeare has attempted and 
executed, without disgust and without scandal ! Fechter : Roderigo nins out at the 
door at back. lago, who has followed him so far, and, leaning against the door-post, 
watches him as he goes ; then breaks out into a loud laugh. 

414 ) 4 tS' Heraud (p. 268) : lago is theareally jealous person, and suspecting 
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The better (hall my purpofe worke on him ; 415 

CaJJio's a proper man : Let me fee now, 

To get his Place, and to plume vp my will 
In double Knauery. How? How? Let’s fee. 

After fome time, to abufe Othello's eares. 

That he is too familiar with his wife : 420 

He hath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe 


417. /its"] i/iis QqFf, Rowe, Pope. 

to //?</««.'] io mul'd Qj. plume 

41S. /«] A Qq, Pope+, Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Sta. 

Knauery. . -fee] knauery — 
hoiOt — let me fee Qq. 


41S. Let's\ let me Qq, Jeu. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Sing. Ktly. 

419. eares] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. eare 
Qq et cet. 

420. ///V] my Q^. 

421. hath] has Qq. ^ 


Othello with his own wife hates him accordingly, and determines on revenge. Skider. 
(vol. i, p. 100) : The true motive for lago’s hate is given here in this and in his suc- 
ceeding solilociuies, since he would not be likely to announce his own shame or herald 
his self-degrading suspicions. He considers that Othello has destroyed the chastity of 

his wife It is often taken fur granted that iiis suspicions are wholly groundless, — 

in fact, that he does not bcliei'c them JiiniscJf. [Tji the Apjjcndix will he found Sni- 
der’s theory that Othello's guilt in this regard is one of the hinges of the tragedy. — 

Ed.] But that lago is sincere in his belief cannot l^e consistently questioned 

With this interpretation there is a motive quite adequate for the subsequent vindictive 
conduct of lago ; otherwise, he is an unnatural character, — a monstrosity. His slight 
in regard to promotion would doubtless e.vcite his enmity, but not an enmity sufficient 
to involve Desdemona in dc.slruclion, or even Othello, 'J'o inflict worse than deatJi 
upon a man because lie did not advance a sulwrdiuatc when he could have done so is 
altogether disproportionate to the oflbncc, but to cause his wife to perish also is merely 
horrible. Thus lago is a monster, a wild beast, and need.s no motive at all, — not even 
neglect of promotion, — to bring on a rabid lit of cruelty. And what then becomes 
the artistic merit and beauty of this dnttiia ? . . . . The sccoml motive is therefore the 
true one, and at the same lime is adccjiiatc. The family of lago has been ruined by 
Othello ; now lago, in his turn, will ruin the family of the dc.stioycr of his domestic 
life. I'lence Desdemona is included in his retaliation. He thus requites the Moor 
with like for like. His conduct is logical, and his revenge only equals the offence. 
But there is absolutely no proportion between motive and deed if he involved Othello’s 
family in destmetion merely because the latter would not promote liirn. 

414. Surety] M. Mason : That is, ‘ I will act as if I were certain of the fact.* 

414. holds] Reed : That is, ‘ esteems me.* So in H/ait, xxi, 26 : * All hold John 
as a prophet.* 

416. proper] Booth ; Not only handsome, bift a refined and dignified gentleman ; 
so ^proper* that his conduct when tijisy is the more surprising. 

417. plume vp] Cowden-Clarke: As if any pTijcct that involved reduplication 
of knavery were a feather in the cap of his depraved will, a thing to plume himself 
upon as a feat of intellectual volition. 

421. dispose] Keigiitley [Expositor, p. 301) : I do not see clearly the sense of 
* dispose* here; perhaps wc should iQ^^discourse. Abbott, §451, cites this in a list 
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To be fufpefled : fram’d to make women felfe. 422 

The Moore is of a free, and open Nature, 

I That thinkes men honeft, that but feeme to be fo, 

And will as tenderly be lead by’th’Nofe 425 

As Afles are : 

I haue’t ; it is engendred ; Hell, and Night, 

Mufl bring this monftrous Birth, to the worlds light. 42S 


423. is...Nature\ a free and open na- 
ture too, Q,. 

424. feeuie'} feemes Q,Q,. feems Q^. 

425. 426. One line, Qq. 

425. /eaif} led QqFjF^. 


425. bftK Nofe\bit'hnoft — Q,. UtK 
nofe— Q^Qj. 

427. Imue’t'] ha't Qq. 

engendrcd'\ ingendcdd Q,Q^. in- 
gmdr'd Qj- 
[Exit. Qq. 


of words used by Shakespeare as nouns, to which we should append -alion or -ition, 
-ure or -ing. [See also ‘ every gale and vary,' Lear, II, ii, 74 '] 

427. Night] WarisurtoN changed this to spite, ‘i. e. love of mischief and love of 
revenge,' an emendation which Heath (p. 559) properly called ‘ insipid,’ and inter- 
preted the original as me.'iniiig ‘ Hellish practices working in impenetrable darkness,’ 

428. Feciiter’S lago, while mediating revenge, ‘sits on the angle of the talilc,’ 
‘ leaning his forehead on his hands, his face hidden,’ but at ‘ How ? how ? Let's see,’ 
he ‘slowly raises his head and shows his face, which gradually Ijrightens with a diabol- 
ical smile.’ At the last word of the scene he ‘breaks into a .savage, ringing laugh, 
stops suddenly, turning quickly round, and looking on all sides, in fear that he has Ijeen 
overheard.’ Booth says : Be not too flippant with Roderigo, nor too eager to .sliinv 
the audience your villainy. Change your manner at Rodciigo's exit from ‘bonhomie’ 
to seriousness. 

428. ‘ Menar per il naso, to hade by the nose, to make a foole of one.’ F'lorio, . / 
Worlde of Wardes, 1598 — ^New Sh. Soc. 

428. \V. N. [Memoriah of Sh., p. 356) : Shakespeare has shown great judgement 
in the darkness which he makes to prevail in the first counsels of lago. To the poet 
himself all the succeeding events must have been clear and determined; but to bring 
himself again into the situation of one who sees them in embryo, to draw a mist over 
that which he had already cleared, must have required an exertion of genius peculiar 
to this author alone. In so lively a manner docs he make lago show his pez'jde.vily 
about the future management of his conduct, that one is almost tempted to think th.at 
the poet bad determined as little himself about some of the particulars of lago’s de- 
struction. 



A6lus Secundus. Scena Prima. 


5 


Enter Montano find two Gentlemen. 

Mon. What from the Cape, can you difcerne at Sea? 
i.Gent. Nothing at all, it is a high wrought Flood: 

I cannot ’twixt the Heauen, and the Maine, 

Defcry a Saile. 

Mon. Me thinks, the wind hath fpoke aloud at Land, 
A fuller blaft ne're lliooke our Battlements : 

If it hath rufifiand fo vpon the Sea, 


1. Actus...] Actus 2. Scosna i. Qtj. 
The Capital City of Cyprus. Rowe. A 

plat-form. Cap. A Sca-port town in Cy- 
prus. A Platform. Mai. ...An open place 
near the (piay. Glo. 

2. Enter...] Enter yl/on/anfo, Goucrnor 
of Cypres, with two other Gentlemen. Qq 
( Cyprus QjQj) . Enter Montano, and Gen- 
tlemen. Ff. 


9 

4. hi^h wrmi^/ii] high-wrought 
Pope et seq. 

5. Heaue>i\ hauen Q,, Mal.Var. heav'ns 
Rowe ii. Pope, Plan. 

7. hath ypeie^ does fpeake Q,Q,. doth 
/peaks Qj. 

Land'\ hand Qj. 

9. hattC^ ha Qq. 


Rymer : For the Second Act, our Poet having dispatcht his affairs at Venice shetvs 
the Action next (I know not how many leagues off) in the Island of Cypnis. The 
Audience must be there too j And yet our Pays h.ad it never in his head to make any 
provision of Transport .ShiiM for them. In the days that the Old Testament was Acted 
in Clerkenwell by the P.avish Clerks of London, the Israelites might pass through the 
Red Sea; but alas, at this time we have no Moses to bid the Waters make way, and to 
Usher us along. Well,' the absurdities of this kind break no Bones. They may make 
Fools of us, but do not hurt our Morals. Fixiiter : Cyprus : A Platform Ijcforc the 
Town looking upon the Harbour. At the back of the Scene a large Arcade. Gate 
on the right. Left corner a Capstan, around it bales of merchandise. In the distance 
a storm which is gradually abating. Booth : Famagusta, a fortified seaport 'I'own in 
the island of Cyprus. Castle on Platform R. Sea-view C. Stone seat C. Platform 
and Steps at back. Arch L. The Scene is a front of the Castle at Sunset. Cassio, 
Montano, and several gentlemen discovered. [For the notes of Malone, Reed, and 
others on the locality, see Appendix, ‘ Date of the Action.’] 

3. Coleridge (A~otes, 253) : Observe in ho\^ many ways Othello is made, first, our 
acquaintance, then our friend, then the object of our anxiety, before the deeper intcre.st 
is to be approached ! 

5. Heauen] Malone is the only editor who prefers the haven of Q, ; we should 
not have had his note in defence of it had he not read in Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, 1570, that there was a 'haven of Famagusta, which was defended from the 
main by two great rocks’ forty paces'apart. 
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What ribbes of Oake, when Mountaines melt on them, lO 

Can hold the Morties. What fliall we heare of this? 

2 A Segregation of the Turkifli Fleet : 

For do but ftand vpon the Foaming Shore, 

The chidden Billow feenies to pelt the Clowds, 14 


10. Mountahies ...them^ the huge 
mountaine mes It, Q,. momitaUie ...them, 
Q,. Mountains. ..them F^F^. the huge 
mountains melt Pope, Ranii. the huge 
mountain nults Jen. 

11. ASjj-A'er.] Ff, Rowe, morties , — Qq. 
morties ? Pope, Theob. i. mortise ? or mor- 
tice ? Theob. ii et cct. 


12. 2] 2 Gent. Qq. 

13. Fuaming~\ banning Q,. 

14. chiiidcii] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Coll. Dyce 
i, Wb. Glo. Sta. Cam. Del. Rife, chiding 
Qq et cet. 

Bilhnd\ billou'es Q^Qj, Pope + , Jen. 
/eemes'\ feem Q^, l’ope + , Jen. 


10. Mountaines] In adopting the Qq, Pot'E evidently supposed that ‘ mountains ’ 
here referred, not to water but, to land ; TheoUjU-D showed that Shakespeare refers to 
•hills of seas’ in this very Scene, line 215, and ‘liquid mountains ’ in Tro. Cress., 
and that he had abundance of classical authority for the simile, in Homer, and Vergil^ 
and Ovid ; and that therefore ‘ mountains ’ here refers to svaves. Despite this clear ex- 
position, Jennicns, the sturdy follower of Q,, thinks that ‘ the sense seems to require ’ 
either Pope’s text or his own, both founded on the Qto. In the mes It of Q, ho secs, 
eoireetly, a tyiMgraphical error for melts, and thus interprets the passage : ‘ If it hath 
lufBan’d so upon the sea as here at land, where the huge mountain melts away before 
the storm, what ribs of oak can hold the mortise ? Theobald did not consider the im- 
propriety of waves melting; clouds luive been said to melt indeed, but never waves 
that I remember. 1 don’t doubt that Shakespeare had the following pas.sagc of Scrip- 
ture in his eye, “ The mountains melt at the presence of the Lord,” &c.’ 

12. Segregation] DvCE (G/iUf.): A seiiaration, or dispersion. White (ed. ii) : 
The opposite of congregation ; an extraordinary use of the woixl. 

13. Foaming] Stf.evens : The Qto otfers the bolder image, i. e. the shore that 
execrates the ravage of the waves. Delius : Even if banning were erased by Shake- 
speare and ‘ foaming ’ substituted, the fonner justifies ‘ chidden ’ rather than chiding. 

14. chidden] Knight : How weak is the chiding billow pelting the clouds ! but 

the billow ‘chidden’ by the blast is full of beauty. [Eoth Dyck and Sch.miut give 
to this word in this pas.sage the meaning of ‘ to sound, to resound, to eeho ’ and ‘ to be 
noisy about,' and they refer in supixjrt to the Qto. Rut Ibis definition contains, it seems 
to me, but a small share of the full definition of ‘chidden.’ I have searched in vain 
for a passage in Shakespeare where ‘ to chide ’ has the meaning to sound, and that 
meaning alone; in every instance there is, it seems to me, the essential idea of scold- 
ing, brawling, contentimi in all degree.s, from ‘chiding as loud as thunder’ to ‘the sweet 
chiding of well-tuned sounds.’ The ‘gallant chiding’ which Ilippolyta {Mid. N. D. 
IV, i, 120) heard when Hercules and Cadmus bayed the bear in a wood in Crete, ap- 
plies, I think, to the hunters scolding^ urging on, the hounds ; which Ilippolyta after- 
ward calls a ‘musical discord;’ the ‘discord’ was the brawling of the hunters, the 
hounds, their followers, and the bear; the ‘music’ w'as the softened echoes of it all 
fiom ‘the skies, the fountains, every region near.’ The essential idea of ‘chiding’ is 
there not merely ‘sound.’ The ‘chiding nativity’ of Marina {Per. HI, i, 32) was the 
rude, brawling welcome to the world given to her by the contest of ‘ fire, air, water, 
earth, and Heaven.’ — E d.] • 
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IS 


The winde-fhak'd-Surge, with high & monftrous Maine 
Seemes to caft water on the burning Beare, 

And quench the Guards of th’euer-fixed Pole: 17 


15. •minde-Jliah' d-Siirge\ F^F,. tviude 
fial^dfurge Qq. whid-Jhak'U SurgeV^^ 
ct cet. 

Maine\ F^. mayue Qq. Main F^ 


F^ Rowe+, Cap. Jen. Steev. Mal.Var. 
mam Knt et cet. 

17. L-uer-Jixed'l etter fired Qq, Pope+, 
Jen. rjer fixed F^, Rowe, Johns. 


15. Maine] To Knight belongs the credit of giving the modern spelling and inter- 
pretation of this word ; his note is : What is ‘ high and monstrous main ’ ? We use 
the word main elliptically ; for the main sea, the great sea, as Shakespeare uses it, in 
‘’twixt the heaven and the main.’ The main is the ocean. Substitute that word, and 
what can we make of the passage lM;fore us ? ‘ the wind-shak’d surge with high and 
monstrous ocean.’ But adopt the word mam, and it appears to us we have as fine an 

I image as any in Shakespeare. It is more striking even than the passage in //cn. IV. : 

I ' — the winds. Who take the ruffian billows by the top. Curling their monstrous heads.’ 
In the Aigh and momtroits mane we have a picture which was probably suggested by 
the noble passage in Job: ‘Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder?’ One of the biblical commentators upon this passage remarks, 
that Homer and Vergil mention the mane of the horse; but that the sacred author, by 
the bold figure of thunder, expresses the shaking of the mane, and the fiakes of hair 
which suggest the idea of lightning. The horse of Job is the war-horse, ‘ who swal- 
loweth the ground with fierceness and rage and wlien Shakespe.avc pictured to him- 
self his mane wildly streaming, ‘ when the quiver rattlcth against liim, the glittering 
spear and the shield,’ he saw an image of the fury of the ‘ wind-shak’d surge,’ and 
of its very form; and he painted it with ‘high and monstrous mane.’ 

17. Guards] Johnson : Alluding to the star .■tretoghyiax. Stf.f.vens : I wonder 
that none of the advocates of Shakespeare's learning h,ave observed that Arclophylax 
literally signifies ‘the guard of the Bear.’ J. F. M.tltSlt (A’l £-• (?«., 1877, 5th, viii, 
83) : Both Johnson and Bteevens are in error; and Shakespeare knew better than his 
commentators what he was talking alxiut when he .spoke of the guards of the pole, 
and not of the guard of the Bear. Arctophylax is not a synonym for the star Arctunis, 
but for the constellation Bootes ; and the Bear, of which he is the guard, or rather 
keeper, is not the Little Bear, of which Polaris is the lucida, but the Great Bear, as will 
be evident in the most cursory glance at a celestial globe. Arctophylax, whether it 
mean the star or the constellation, has no connection with the Polar gtiards. TItey are 
the two stars P and y Ursa: Minoris, on the shoulder and foreleg of the I.ittle Bear, as 
usually depicted, or sometimes on the car and shoulder. They were more observed in 
Shakespeare’s time than now for the purposes of navigation. Norman’s Safeguard of 
Sailers, 1587, has a chapter, ‘ Howe to knowc the home of the niglit by the Guards,’ 
&c. They were even made the .subject of iiicchmiical amtrivanccs for facilitating cal- 
culation, one of which is dcscribtvl in The Arte of Navigation, trans. by Rich-ard Eden 
from the Spanish of Jfartin Curtis (or Cortez), I5fil, consisting of fixed and movable 
concentric circles with holes, through which to observe ‘the two st.arrcs called the 
Guardians, or the mouth of the home.’ Further details will be found in Admiral 
Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Objects, ii, 331, where is also cited Tap’s Seaman’s Gram- 
mar, 1609, ‘containing still more upon the Guards;’ and Hood’s Use of the Celestial 
Globe, 1590, deriving the name ‘ from th§ Spanish word guardare, which is to beholde. 
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I neuer did like molleftation view i8 

On the enchafed Flood. 

Men. If that the Turkifh Fleete 20 

Be not enflielter’d, and embay’d, they are drown’d, 

It is impoflible to beare it out. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

3 Newes Laddes : our warres are done : 

The defperate Tempell hath fo bang’d the Turkes, 25 

That their defignement halts. A Noble fhip of Venice, 

Hath feene a greeuous wracke and fufferance 27 


19. Oh the enchafed'^ Oh iht inchafrd 
Qq. On'tli'enchaf’d Han. On th'cn- 
chaEd Steev.’93. 

20. that the\ that be the F^. 

21. enJheUet‘d'\ inJheUet^d QqFf, 
Rowe+, Cap. Jen. Coll. Wh. 

etiibay'd'\ embayed Qq. 
they are^ the/ re Pope+, Jen. Sta. 
Dyce ill, Huds. 

22. to beare\ Ff, Q^Qj, Rowe+, Knt, 
Coll. Sing. Dyce i, Wh. i, Cam. Del. they 
beare Q, et cet. 

[Scene 11 . Pope+, Jen. 


23. Enter...] Enter a third Gentleman. 
Qq. 

24 and throughout. 3.] 3 Geut. Qq. 
Laddes:'} F„. Lords, Q,, Popc+, 
Jen. .'Steev.Mal.Var. Rann. Lads, 
or Lads : Q-Q3F3F4. Rowe, Johns, ct cct. 
oiir} your Qq. 

25. Turies} Turke Qq. 

26. Two lines, Q,Q,. 

26, 27. That. ..feene} One line, Q,. 

26. A Noble} Another Q,, Pope. A 
Han. 

27. svrackc} QqFf, Rowe, Pope, Knt, 
Sing. Del. loreck 'I'heob. ii et cet. 


because they are diligently to be looked unto, in regard of the singular use which they 
have in navigation.’ Shakespeare probably meant to include in the Guards all the 
three stars [i. e. P and y Ursae Minoris, and Polaris] reciuircd for the observations 
above noticed. Otherwise in describing a tempest which seemed to cast water on one 
constellation, and quench two of the principal stars of another, he could scarcely have 
avoided mentioning the third star, the brightest and most imjiortant of the three. 

19. enchafed] There is an unusual number, in this Scene, of words with the prefix 
en: enshelter'd, embay'd, enstee/d, encloggc, ensahicle. In Scene iii, enfetter'd, en- 
mesh ; in IV, i, encave. For this u-sage elsewhere, see AnnOTT, § 440. 

22. to beare] For those who prefer they bear of Q,, AiiUOTT, §368, explains that 
it is probably a subjunctive, and ‘ that ’ is omitted. 

27. wracke] Hunter (Disq. on The Tempest, p. 134) condemns the substitution 
of the modern spelling in this word as a loss in melody in the lines he cites from The 
Tempest, and implies that we should throughout the pl.ays retain the old word. ‘Tlic.se 
are but niceties (he says), but poetry is a luxury, and should therefore be as refiired and 
perfect as possible.’ ‘The reason for the substitution is evident. “Wrack" has in a 
great measure gone out of use, though we still use the familiar phrase “wrack and 
ruin.” But “wrack” continued in use long after Shakespeare, and cannot have been, 
by any means, extinct in the days of Rowe.’ [For four instances from V. A., K. of 
L., and the Bonn., where the rhyme will not permit the substitution of sureck, see Mrs 
Furness’s Concordance, s. v. — ^E d.] “ 
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28 


On moft part of their Fleet. 

Mon. How? Is this true.? 

„ 3 The Ship is heere put in.- A 30 


, 28. On] Cy Johns. 

tAeir] the QjQ,, Tope ii, Theob. 
Warb. Johns. 

30. Two lines, Qq, Pope et seq. 
is heere] is Rowe. 
««.".. 4 Verennena,J in; A Veronejfa, 
Qq, Sta. in .-Ay eronelTo, h'f, Rowe, Pope. 
in, A Verenessa; Theob. Warb. Jen. Knt, 


Sing. Dycei, Del. in; A Veronessa; Han. 
in, A Vero/use; Johns. Cap. Steev.’85. in, 
A Vemtesi: Mai. Rann, Steev.’g3, Var. 
Coil. iii. in ; A Veronesl, Coll, i, Wh. i, 
in; A Florentine, Coll. (MS), in, A 
Veronesa; Glo. Cam. Dyce iii. in. A 
Veronesl, Ktly. »«,■ A Veronese, Rife, 
Wh. ii. 


28. most] For many other instances of the omission of the, see Abdott,.§S9. 

30. Verennessa] TnEOH.\Li>, by simply altering the punctuation, was the first to 
malce this refer to the ship and not to Cassio, ‘ who was no Veronese,' says Theobald in 
his ed. i ; ‘ but we find from other passages in the play he was of Rome ’ (withdrawn 
in ed. ii). ‘The vessel properly belongetl to \'erona, but was in the service of Venice.* 
Heath: Shakespeare had no ship in his thoughts, but intended to inform us that 
Cassio was of Verona, an inland city of the Venetian State. The word Veronese 
should be pronounced after the Italian manner as a quadrisyllable.' T. Wartons It 
was common to introduce Italian words, and in their proper pronunciation then familiar; 
see Faerie Qneene, III, .sii, 90; ‘And .slecucs dependant A/bancse-'Kyst:.’ The ship 
was a Veroncsd, just as we now say a Wamburghcr. Cassio was a Florentine. In this 
speech the Third Gentleman, who brings the news of the wreck of the Turkish fleet, 
returns to the tale, and tells the circumstances more distinctly. In his fonner speech 
he speaks of ‘ a noble ship of Venice,’ and now he adds : ‘ The very ship is just now 
put into port, and she is a Veronesd.’ That is, a ship fitted out or furnished by the 
people of Verona, a city of the Venetian State. Steevf.ns : I believe wo are all 
■wrong. Verona is an inland city. Every incon.sisicncy may, however, be .avoided if 
we read Ihe Veronessa, i. e. the name of the .ship is the Veronessa. [While all the 
critics thus far had .stated that Verona was tributary to ^'unicc, yet, having cited no 
authority, they had apparently drawn the fact from the de]iths of their consciousness ; 
it was reserved for ilAl.oxf. to justify the assertion in a note, which is the only one 
from the mass that Dyce quotes, as follows :] ‘ Itcsides many other towns (says Con- 

tareno), castles, and villages, they [the Venetians] ]visse.ss seven faire cities; as Trevigi, 
Padoua, Vicenza, Verona, Ilre.scia, Rergamo, and Crema.' — Coniinoirivea/lh of Venice, 
1599. KNiGirr retains the I'eronessa, because ‘as a feminine it is applicable to a 
ship.’ CoLl.iER : The Third Gentleman has already said that the ship was ‘ of Ven- 
ice,’ and it is not likely that he would .a.sscrt just afterwards that .she was a ‘Veroncsd;’ 
it seems much more probable that he would by mistake call Cassio, whom he <li<l not 
know, a ‘Veroncsd.’ Singer: Whether a Veronessa signified a ship fitted out by 
Verona, or designated some jrarlicular kind of vessel, is nut yet fully established. Hut 
as it has not hitherto been met with elsewhere, tlie former is most probably the true 
explanation. White (ed. i) : There is difficulty in cither reading; but of the two 
errors, one of which it is necessary to suppose on Shakespeare’s part, a momentary for- 
getfulness appears the more probable. Keiciiti.eY' (A'-t/-, 301) : Another instance of 

the poet’s negligence or forgetfulness Though the metre is perfect, it might be 

better to insert nam'd or one. It is not likely that the ship was called ‘the Veronessa; 
Daniel (p. yS) : Read : ‘ The ship is herd put in, | " La Veronese :” Michael Cassio, | 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moore, Othello, 3 r 

Is come on Shore . the Moore himfelfe at Sea, 

And is in full Commiflion heere for Cyprus. 

Mon. I am glad on’t : 

’Tis a worthy Gouernour. 35 

3 But this fame CaJJio, though he fpeake of comfort, 

Touching the Turkifh Ioffe, yet he lookes fadly, 

And praye the Moore be fafe ; for they were parted 
With fowle and violent Tempeft. 

Mon. Pray Heauens he be : 40 

For I haue feru’d him, and the man commands [31b /;] 


31. Liaiteitant'] Leiutenant Q,Q„. 
io\ of F^, Rowe+. 

3a. on S/iore'] ajliore Q,. a Jlwre Q^Qj. 
Moorc\ A/oor's Dyce conj. 
him/olfe] QqFf, Dyce, Glo. Sta. 
Cam. Del. Rife, Wh. ii. himself s Rowe 
et cet. 


33. /were] bound Daniel. 

34, 35. One line, Qq, Rowe et scq. 

34. /’>« Pope+, Dyce iii, Hiids. 

38. prayc'\ prayes QqF,I‘'j. prays 

et cet. 

40. Hcauens\ Hcauen Qq, Cap. Jen, 
Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. King. IClly. 


lieutenant,’ &c. Hudson adopts Daniel's suggestion. Rolfe agrees with White that 
the confusion is perhaps due to a momentary forgetfulness on Shakespeare’s part. Tit. 
Elze {Sh. Jahrbnch, xiv, 176) : The word is clearly corrupt, hut F, puts us on the right 
track. Let the true word be ‘ vetrinessa,’ and the changes, due to editorial lack of 
knowledge, through 'verennessa’ and ‘Veronessa’ to ‘Veronese’ arc easily under- 
stood. Now although I cannot at the moment give an Italian authority for tlie noun 
‘verinessa,’ yet there is the word ‘verrina’ and the verb ‘ vcrrinarc,’ which is an old 
nautical term and still in use, equivalent in meaning to lenchrare, perforare, trnforare, 
that is, to ‘ cut through,’ to ‘ cleave,’ like the French perccr. Wherefore the ‘ noble 
ship of Venice’ was a verrinessa, ‘un percedot.’ [Is not this the e.vact equivalent 
of the nautical term ‘cutter’? If only an instance of the use of the Italian word 
could be produced, this ve.xcd question would be settled for ever. As it is, Th. Flzc's 
explanation seems far more satisfactory than any other; but if a supersublie coinpnsilcjr 
forces us to choose between a lack of memory on .Shakespeare’s part and a lack of 
geographical information, I prefer the latter. The nationality of a chance ship, men- 
tioned once and never again, is of less moment than the nationality of an important 
character; the same wind that can blow a ship to Aleppo can waft one from Verona. 
Furthermore, how in the wild excitement of the moment could the Third (Icnlle- 
man find out from what city of Italy Cassio came? That he was the lieutenant to 
the warlike Moor might be revealed at a glance by some distinctive decoration of his 
dress, such as the scarf of company,*^which always bore the Captain's colours. — Kb. 

33. heere for Cyprus] Unless this means ‘ for Cyprus, here,’ it is not easy to ex- 
plain it. Daniel’s emendation perfects the sense, but the ductus lifcranim is against 
it. — ^E d. 

34. John Hunter : Montano would be well pleased to resign the post in a time of 
so great peril to such a man as Othello, under whom he had served. 

34. on’t] See Addott, § 181. ■ » 
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Like a full Soldier. Let’s to the Sea-fide (hoa) 

As well to fee the VefTell that’s come in. 

As to throw-out our eyes for braue Othello, 

Euen till we make the Maine, and th’Eriall blew, 

. An indiftinft regard. 

Gent. Come, let’s do fo ; 

■For euery Minute is expeftancie 
Of more Arriuancie. 

Enter Cajjfio. 

Caffi, Thankes you, the valiant of the warlike Ifle , 

That fo approoue the Moore : Oh let the Heauens 
Giue him defence againft the Elements, , 

For I haue loft him on a dangerous Sea. 

Mon. Is he well ftiip’d ? 55 

Cajjio. His Barke is ftoutly Timber’d, and his Pylot 
Of verie expert, and approu’d Allowance ; 57 
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42 

45 

50 


43. Two lines, Qq. 

Aoa] Ao Qq. Om. Pope+. 

44. throw-mif^ F,. throvi <nU QqF^F^ 
et cet. 

45, 46. Om. Q,. 

, tKEriall blno\ F,Fj. tKAyre all 
blue Q,Q,. th'Erial blue F^, Rowe, th' 
or the aerial blue Pope et cet. 

46. An\ Andie 

47. Gent.] 3 Gent. Qq. 

49. OTore] our F^, 

Arriuancie'] Arrivancy Ff, Knt. 
arriuance Qq et cet. 

Scene III. Pope+, Jen. 

51. Thankes you,] Ff, Rowe, Coll, i, 
Dyce,Wh. i. Thankes to Qq, Pope + , Cap. 


Jen. Steer. Mal.Var. Coll. iii. Thanksyot: 
Klly. Thanks, you Knt et cet. 

51. the] Ff, Knt, Coll. iii. this Qq et 
cet. 

•toarlike] •worthy Q,, Jen. Rann. 
Om. Q,Q,. 

52. Ji/oore: Ohlet'\ MoorefOnd let 
Moor! Of h’i Knt. 

S 3 - /'w« F^. 

///ej their Qq. 

54. a] the Q,. 

56. A/j] is Q’Si. 

Pvhe] niate Q,. Pilote 

Pilot 

57. Of.. .and] Very expert, and of 
Johns, conj. 


44. to throw] A typographical error, in the omission of ‘ to,’ begun in Reed’s Var . 
of 1803, was continued in the Var. of 1S13, of 1S21, and in Singer's ed. i. The line 
thus mutilated, and almost painfully prosaic, was accepted as complete by Guest (i, 
239), and thus bravely scanned : ‘ As | throw out j our eyes | : for brave | Othel | lo.’ 
Ed. 

* 

49. Arriuancie] Dyce: A manifest error caught from the ‘cxpectanrw’ of the pre- 
ceding line. Co\vdex-Cl.\iike : There is a marked prevalence of words ending in ce 
in this play. 

57. expert, and approu’d Allowance] Steeven'S : This is put for ‘ allow’d and 
approv’d expertness.’ [For a list of similar e.xpressions where the relations of adjec- 
tives and their nouns seem inverted, like ‘paly ashes,’ ‘shady stealth,’ &c. see the ex- 
cdlent Grammatical Obs. on p. 1417 of Schmidt’s Lex. — Ed.] 
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Therefore my hope’s (not furfetted to death) . ' 58 

Stand in bold Cure. 

Within. A Saile, a Saile, a Saile. • 60 

58. hopis\ F,Qq. hopes et cet. \ 6o. Within.] MelT. Qq. 4 G. Caji: 

59. [Enter a Meffenger. Qq. Enter an- ^ Without. Sta. 

other Gentleman. Cap. Within... In margina.s Stage 

Direction Glo. Cam. Rife, Wh. ii. 

58, Sg. Johnson : I do not understand these lines. I know not how hope can lie 
surfeited to deaths that is, cast be increased^ till it he destroyed ; nor what it is, *to stand 
in bold cure or why hope should be considered a disease. Shall we read : ‘ Therefore 
my fears, not surfeited to death ’ ? &c. This is better, but it is not well. Shall we 
strike a bolder stroke, and read thus: ‘Therefore my hopes, not forfeited to death, 
Stand bold, not sure ’ ? Jennens : Wishes may be called the food upon which hope i.s 
very, apt to suyfeit; and to surfeit to death too, when there is no gi-oiind or foundation 
to expect the thing hoped for. Hope is in perfect health where the grounds fur it are 
equal to the wish ; but if the wish preponderate the grounds of expectation, hope is in 
a sickly state. This was the ettse with Cassio ; his wishes for Othello's safety were 
greater than the probability of it, for he had left him on a dangerous sea; so Ids hope 
was sick; but not sick to death, because the ship had a good pilot; this thought phys- 
ieSd hope, and put it in a bold state of cure. Steeve.s'S : rresumptuous hopes, which 
have no foundation in probability, may poetically be said to surfeit themselves to death, 
or forward their own dissolution. ‘In bold cure’ means in confidence of being cured. 
Malone: It is not hope which is here descrilied as the disease; those misgiving appre- 
hensions which diminish hope are, in fact, the disease, and hope itself i.s lire patient. 
Henley: I believe that Solomon iqion this occasion will be found the best interpreter: 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ Kniuht: Hope upon hope, without reali- 
zation, is a surfeit of hope .and extinguishes hope. Cassio had some reasonable facts to 
prevent his hope being ‘surfeited to death.’ Coi.lier: The meaning seems to be, tliat 
Cassio’s hopes are not destroyed by constant repetition and disa]?pointment. .‘'iNCiai ; 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death by excess of apprehension, stand in confi- 
dmee of being cured. Staunton (Note on Attt. So’ Clco. Il, i, 38) : As in our early 
language to expect most commonly meant to stay or -wait, so to hope on some occa.sions 
was used where we should now adopt to expect. (Note on present ])assage) : ‘ Hopes ’ 
here are expectations or presentiments. Cowden-Clakki; : Jly hopes, not having 
been utterly destroyed by reiterated false excitement and successive defeat, remain in 
confident expectation of being fulfilled. Hudson: Cassio, though anxiou.s, docs not 
despair; and the meaning of ‘stand in bold cure’ seems to be, ‘my hopes, though near 
dying, stay themselves upon, or arc kept alive by, bold conjecture;’ or, it may be, ‘are 
confident of being cured.’ I was for a while in doubt whether to read ‘ not suffocate 
to death ’ or ‘ not sick yet unto death ;’ but on the whole preferred the former as involv- 
ing somewhat less of change, and as being pcrhairs r.athcr more in .Shakespeare’s man- 
ner. D’Hugues : II est clair cependant que les esjreranccs s’ajoutant aux csp^ranccs, 
sans Stre jamais realisees, constituent un trop plein (surfeit) d’cspcranccs, qui fait eva- 
nouir toute espcrance. C’est la m£me chose que Moliere a voulu dire dans le fameux 
sonnet d’Orbhte : Belle Fhilis, on d£sesp£re Alois qu’on esp 4 re toujours. [These para- 
phrases are all of them intelligible, and would be entirely satisfactory could we only 
fpiget the text, which as it now stands is unintelligible to me, and I am willing to ‘ say 
ditto to ’ Dr Johnson. — E d.] ^ 
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” CaJJio. What noife ? 6i 

^Gent. The Towne is empty ; on the brow o’th’Sea 
Stand rankes.Of People, and they cry, a Saile, 

. . Cciffio- My hopes do fliape him for the Gouernor. 

* Gent, They do difcharge their Shot of Courtefie, 65 

Our Friends, at Icaft. 

" . Vaffid. . I pray you Sir, go forth, 

And giue vs truth who ’tis that is arriu’d. 

Gent. I fliall. Exit. 


f 


Mon. But good Lieutenant, is your Generali wiu’d? 70 

CaJJio. Moft fortunately ; he hath atchieu’d a Maid 
That paragons defcription, and wildc Fame : 

One that excels the quirkes of Blazoning pens. 

And in th’efTentiall Vefture of Creation. 


. Do’s tyre the Ingeniuer. 

61. mife\ imos Cap. 

62. Gent.] Meff. Qq. 4 G. Cap. 
empty; a«] cpmty, one Q^. 

63. Stanti'\ otand Q,. Stands Q^Q,. 

64. GoHernor\ gneniement Q,. gou- 
ernment Q,. government Q^. 

[Guns ho!ir<l. Cap. 

63, 6g, 7S, 1 12. Gent.] 2 Gen. Qq. 

theii^ the Qq. 

66. Frieadsl friend Qq. 

, [A Ihot. Qq. Sound of cannon. 
Johns. 

70. Lieutenant'^ Lcintenant Q,Q,. 


^ 75 

71, fortunately fortunately, Qq, 
Rowe, l^po, Theob. Ilan, Warb. 

73. quirkes of), Oin. Q,. 

74. tit ejfentialll the ejfentiall Qq. 
75 - 77 - Do's...in 7 ] One line, Qq et cet. 

75. tyre the Ingeniuer beare all excel- 
lency ; — Q,, Pope+, Jen. Steer. Mal.Var. 
Coll. Wh/i, Ktly. beare on excellency ; — 
Q.Qj, Rowe, tire the Ingeniver Ff. tire 
the inventer. Cap. Rann. tire the ingener. 
Knt, IJyce, Glo. Sla. Cam. Del. Huds. 
Rife, tire the ingenicr Sing. ii. bear all 
excellence tVh. ii. tire the imaginer]zc\'a. 


73. excels] Malone i See 103d Sonn.: ‘a face That over-goes my blunt invention 
quite. Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace.* 

74 > 75 - Wauuurton : It is plain that something very hyperbolical was here in- 
tended. Bnt what is there a.s it stands ? Why this, that in the essence of creation 
she bore all excellency. The e>;prc.ssion is intolerable, and could never come from one 
who so well iinder.stood the force of words as our Poet. The essential vesture is the 
same as essential form. So that the expression is nonsense. For the vesture of erea- 
tioti signifies the forms in which created heings arc cast. And essence relates not to 
the form, but to the matter. Shake.speare certainly wrote: 'And in terrestrial vesture,’ 
&c. And in this lay the wonder, that all civafcd qxcellence should be contained within 
an earthly morl.al form. IIi-latii (|>. 55y): I entirely .agree with W.arbiirton that the 

common reading is indefensible I should mthcr su.spect that the jjoet wrote ; 

‘And in the vesture,’ See. The .scn.se i.s. And within that vesture of the human 

senses with which she is clothed by the Creator she is endued with every e.xcelleney. 
JoiHNSON : I do not think ' essential’ inexplicable; it seems to bo used for existent, real. 
Sl^ excels the praises of invention, says he, and in real qualities with which creation 
has invested 'hex bears all excellency, [lane 75 in the Folio] I explain thus: Does lire 
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the ingenious verse. This is the best reading, and that which the authur sulistituled 
in his revisal. Steevens: I believe the word ‘tire’ was not introduced to signify to 
fatigue, but to attire, to dress. The verb to attire is often so abbreviated. Thus in 
Holland’s Leaguer, 1633: ‘ Cui^id’s a boy. And would you tire him like a Senator?’' 
Again in Com. of Err.Yl,'^, 'To save the money he spends in tiring’ [• trim- 
ming.’ — Glo.] ‘ The essential vesture of Creation ’ tempts me to believe that it u as 
so used here. I would read something like this : Does tire the ingenuous virtue, i. e. 
invests her artless virtue in the fairest form of earthly substance. In Mer. of ten. \', 
i, 64, Lorenzo calls the body • the muddy vesture of decay.’ It may bo observed that 
ingener did not anciently signify one who manages the engines or artillery of an army, 
but any ingenious person, any master of liberal science. Cf. Jonson’s Se janus, I, i : ‘ No, 
Silius, we are no good ingeners. We want the fine .arts,’ &c. Ingener, therefore, may 
be the true reading of this passage; a simitar thought occurs in Temp. 1\’, i, 10 : ‘ Tor 
thou shaft find^she wilt outstrip all pnaise. And make it haft behind her.’ In the .'Vi-gii- 
ment of Sejanus, Jonson likewise says that his hero ‘ worketh with all his iugeue,’ ap- 
parently from the Latin, Maloxe: Perhaps we should re.ad : ‘Does tire 

the ingeue ever.’ Ingene is used for ingenium by I’uttenham, .d; A' e/'/’iV.r/i.’, ij.’';): 
‘Such also as made most of their workes by translation out of the I.atin and lieneh 
tongue, and few or none of their own engine;’ engine is here without doubt a misprint 
for ingene. I believe, however, the reading of the Qto is the true one. If ‘ tire ' w.as 
used in the sense of vaeary, then ‘ingener’ must have been used fur the ingenious 
person who should attempt to enumerate the merits of Desdemona. We have in 
rieckno's Discourse of the English Stage, 1O64: ‘Wo in England .... having ],ru- 
ceeded no further than to bare jiainting, and not arrived to the stupendous wonders of 
your great ingeniersl For a similar imagery to that in the first of these lines, see one 
of Daniel's Sonnets; ‘Though time doth spoil her of her fairest vaile That over yet 
mortalitie did cover.’ M. Mason’ : The reading of the Folio appears to have lieeii, 
‘Does tire the engineer,’ that is, ‘One whose real jicrfections were so excellent that to 
blazon them would exceed the abilities of the ablest masters.’ Hk.ni.i:Y : ‘ Ingenieiir’ 
is no doubt of the same import with ingener or ingenecr, though perhaj'is ililicreiitly 
written by .Shakesiiearc in reference to ingmious, and to distinguish it from ingen, er, 
which he has elsewhere used in a militarj' sense. Daniel uses ingeniate ; ‘ Th’ adul- 
terate beauty of a falsid cheek Did Nature (for this good) ingeniate,' &c. KNuni r; 
The text of the Folio presents no difficulty when wc understand the won! ingen r. 
The word engine is so called ‘because not made without great elTort [ingenii) of 
genius, of ingenuity, of contrivance.’ — ^Richardson. The ingener, then, is the contriver 
by ingenuity, the designer, and, here .applied to a poet, is almost literally the Greek 
n-oi^r^r, maker. Collier (ed. i) : ‘Ingeniuer’ has been taken inginer, though 
if that were the true word, we cannot tell why the compositor should have put so nmuy 
letters into it. Jervis (p. 25): Read: ‘doth tire the imaginer.' Cf. ‘.\nd still he 
did it by fiist telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor think.’ — llacon's Xat. 
Hist. [Century X, p. 205, ed. 1677. — Dyce]. Stauntox: Hv ingener is meant, livr- 
haps, the painter or artist, as in the extract from Fleckno [quoted by Malone]. In- 
genier, or ingener, was, however, a term for any ingenious person ; and from a passage 
in Certain Edicts from a Parliament in EtUopia, by Lady Southwell : ‘ Item, that no 
Lady shall court her looking-glasse, past one houre in a day, unlesse she professe to be 
an Ingenir,’ it might be thought in the present instanee to signify what is now called 
a modiste, or deviser of new fashions in femMe apparel. White (ed. i) : The tame 
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[74, 75. essentiall Vesture of Creation, Do’s tyre the Ingeniuer.] 
reading of tlie Qto is given [in the text] with the full consciousness that it does not 
represent the passage as Shakespeare left it, and in the belief that very probably he 
did not write it at all. The attempt to make something of the Folio text by regarding 
■the last word as a misprint of ingener, i. e. artist, writer, ingenious person, I cannot but 
regard as utterly futile. Possibly * tire * here means attire, and refers to ‘ vesture ;* it 
may also mean weary, and have for its subject the word or phrase which is incoixectly, 
or both incorrectly and imperfectly, represented by ‘ ingeniuer.’ For in <5r* yf., 
Venus’s tongue is called *the engine of her thoughts;’ and in Tit. And. Ill, i, Mar- 
cus styles Lavinia’s tongue ‘ that delightful cngjne of her thoughts.’ Here Shake- 
speare may have meant Cassio to say, that Desdemona’s charms were beyond descrip- 
tion either by pen or tongue. I am inclined to believe that the reading of the text [i. e. 
the Qto] was substituted for the true, but illegible or incomprehensible, reading by the 
transcriber of the passage who prepared the copy. Hr. Nicuolsox (A^. (?«., 1865, 

3d, viii, 43) : The Qto text lacks a sufUcienl rise in hyperbole to conclude fitly the pre- 
vious hyperbolic praises, and a poetical conclusion to the simile commenced in ‘vesture.’ 
In the Folio ‘ tire * cannot mean ivcary ; but as a verb suggested by * vesture/ and hav- 
ing reference to it, it must he either the sliortcnetl form of attin\ or formed (perhaps for 
the nonce, as is not imfrc4uent in wriler.s of that <Iay) from a head-dress; and this 
either transitively or agentially in the sense of ‘arrange a head-dress/ or reflectively in 
the sense of *to act as.’ Hut if creation be rcpre>enled as a vesture, it follows that 
Desdemona, as a part of creation, .should (agreeably to the last given meaning of ‘lire ’) 
be part of the dres.s ; and giving the word this sense, wc obtain the plain meaning cor- 
responding with the reading of the (Jlo, — ^that creation being tlic vesture, she, Desde- 
mona, is the tire, tiara, or crown of it, one who ‘loi'« all.’ Again, if all creation be 
represented as a vesture, it can only be as the regal rol>c of God its ingener or artificer; 
lienee we may consider ingeniver as the representative of some form of ingener; the 
exact form is unimportant, but I would prefer the French, ingcnicw\ as this, printed 
ingenicvr^ might easily have Ijcen changed by an ignorant compositor into inginhxr. 
As to the probable origin of the phrase, I cannot but think tliat llicse two lines were 
formed on the remembrance of I’salm 011,25.26: ‘Thou hast laid the foundation of 
die earth, and the heavens are the Wurk of Tliinc humls, .... they all shall wax old 
as doth a garment, and as a vesture slialt Thou change them, and they shall be changed.’ 
This being combined with tlie lliouglit of Desdciiuma as a pure daughter of Eve, the 
last and therefore, according to the j)reviou.s gnulalion of creation, the crowning work 
of God. Combined, pcrhaiw, iviih tlicsc, and assisting the a.‘;.socialion of the two, may 
have been the reincmbnince of the ray, circlet, or ‘glory,’ whicli surrounds the head 
of sacred images or pictures, and the phrase ‘forasmuch a.s man is the glory of (.iod.’ 
Possibly the reader who has not paid attention to the frequency ivith which SJiakc- 
speare draws from Scriptuml sources, and to the frc«aieucy with which thase form his 
phrases, may consider my remarks more subtle than souiul; but the addition of tlm 
word ‘essential’ strongly corioljorates them, and illustrates how fully and perfectly 
Shakespeare claboiated a thought, and how comprchciwivcly and .succinctly lie ex- 
pressed it. Desdemona is represented as a lieingof j>urily and love, a fcm.'ile Abdiel 
‘mong Italian women; and hence Ca-ssio is made to break out into such cxprc.^ion- 
seeking praise as to call her the top of creation, as creation i.s * cs.scntially ’ .aiTj wiili- 
out ‘the accident ’ of sin, or as it was when it was beautiful before God and proni.iunccd 
to be very good. ICeightlky p. 301); It seems aljno.st imjxjssible to make 

any good sense out of the Folio, ‘Tfle essential,’ &c; means person, body, hum. 
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Enter Gentleiiian. yS 

How now? Who ha’s put in? 

Gent. ’Tis one logo, Auncient to the Generali. 

Cajfio. Ha’s had moft fauourable, and happie fpeed : 

Tempefts themfelues, high Seas, and howling windcs, So 

The gutter’ d-Rockes, and Congregated Sands, 

Traitors enfteep’d, to enclogge the guiltleffe Keele, 82 


Scene IV. Pope+, Jen. 

76. Enter...] Enter 2 Gentleman (after 
line 77) Qq. Re-enter Sec. Gent. Cap. 

77. HffO) now .^] nowt Qq. JVbw ? Cap. 

Rann. 

//fl’j] /ios QqEft 

79. Caffio.]*Om. (continuing speech to 
2 Gent.) Qq. 

ffa's\ IPas Rowe-V- . Has Dyce i. 


Glo.Wh.ii. /i^/j\Yh.i,IIucls.Rlfe. ^Ilas 
Dyce iii. He has Qq ct cet. 

50. high'] by Q^. 

51. git/fei-^d-I-^oches] giif/eretf rot'hsQ}\. 
guiicr'd J^iochs Ff. 

52. enjiccfd^ cnfccrpcd; Q^. mur'd 
Pope conj. 

enclogge] F^F^. enchg F^, Cap, 
Knt, Del. clog Qq et cet. 


Hudson : This seems to mean, she is one who surpasses all description, and in real 
beauty or outward form goes beyond the power of the artist’s inventive or cxi’iressive 
pencil. Rolfe: The reading of the Folio is doubtful, but it is preferable to the tame 
^plirasc of the Qto. White (ed. ii) : P'rom the text of the Folio no lolcraldc rcaiHng 
or sense has yet been extracted. [It is to be feared that Steevens’s remark on I, iii, 
291, is equally applicable here, and that it is ‘highly probable that this j^assage will 
prove a lasting source of doubt and controversy.’ — E d.] 

79. Ha’s] An instance of the absorption of the personal pronoun, similar to that 
of ‘it’ in I, iii, 220. Dyce in his last edition has indicated this, SciiMll/r in his 
adminible translation thus renders this line: *» stand in eines guten Ihigt-ls Schul/,' 
and pleads for it thus : If we consider the meaning of this line in connection with 
what follows it is evident that there must be some reference to I'lcsdeumna, ‘ Sj'Ced ’ 
in Shakespeare means not only swi/lncss, haste^ but success^ fortune, and al.^o that 
propitious potver, or exalted guardianship, which brings success, especially in llic 
expression of good wishes. ‘Saint Nicholas be thy speed!’ 7 'wo Gent, III, i, 301; 
‘Hercules be thy speed,’ As You Like If, I, ii, 222, and elsewhere; and with a comic 
turn in ‘good manners be your sjwed,’ 1 Hen. JV: III, i, 190. ITuncu, tliLiofore, 
Desdemona is here the guardian angel who saves lago's ship, and at the conclusion 
of the speech she is styled not without a purpose, ‘the divine Desdemona.’ 

82. ensteep’d] Theobald (5//. Hest,, p. 143) : That is, That Rocks and Shoals 
lurk under, and lye covered by the Deep, treacherously to destroy Vessels which hajv 
pen to be throwm upon them. Stekvens : I’erhaj^s escerped was an old Fnglish word 
borrowed from the French, escarpb, which Shakespeare, not finding congruous to the 
image of clogging the keel, aftenvards changed. I once thought it might be q'railors 
enscarfd, i. e. muflled in their robes', as in JuL Ges. or Ham., ‘ My sca-gown sear/'d 
about me.’ Henley: Steevens’s difficulty would, perhaps, have licen removed h.ad 
he recollected Othello’s speech in IV, ii,-6o: ‘Steep’d me in poverty to tlie very lips.' 
Boswell: Traitors ensteep’d are merely traitors concealed under the water. Knight: 
Rocks and sand are beneath the water, and what is beneath the w'ater is steep'd in the 
water. The identical word thus applied is in the Faerie Queene, T, xi, 276 ; ‘ Now gan 
the golden Phoebus for to steepe His fierie fate in billowes of the west.’ Viiite fed. 
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As hauing fence of Beautie, do omit 83 

Their mortall Natures, letting go fafely by 
The Diuine DcJ'dcmona. gj 

, Mon. What is flic ? 

Cajfw. She that I fpake of: 

Our great Captains Captaine, 

Left in the condu6t of the bold Togo, 

Whofe /ooting hcere anticipates our thoughts, go 

A Senights fpeed. Great loue, Othello gjiard, 

And fwell his Saile with thine owne powrefull breath. 

That he may bleffe this Bay with his tall Ship, 

Make loues quicke panta in Defdemonacs Armes, 

Giue renew’d fire to our extinfted Spirits. 95 


Enter Defdentona, lago, Rodorigo, and .eEmilia. 
Oh behold. 


97 


S4. morlair\ common Qq. 

go /afcly\ safe go l’ope+, Cap. 
87, 88. One line, Qci, Rowe et scq. 

87. fpake\ /poke Q,. /peak Q'8l. 

88. great^ Om. Q^. 

94. Make...isi\ And fwiftly comt to 
Qq, Jen. 

95. Two lines, Qq. 


95. extinctcd'\ cxlintScJl cxlin- 

guis/i'd Rowe, Tope, Theob. Han. Warb. 

Spirits.'] Ff. /pints; And bring 
all Cyprejft comfort , — (subs.) Qq et cet. 
(.Ind giue 'R.ovie). 

96. Enter...] After arstics, line 94 Qq. 
Scene V. Pope + , Jen. 


i) reads esiscarfd and upholds the word : because Shakespeaic never uses ‘ steep ' in 
the sense of ‘ plunge ’ or ‘ submerge,’ but always in that of ‘ lave ’ or ‘ soak,’ which is 
almost ridiculously inappropriate here; because ‘scarp’ in Shakespeare’s day meant 
the inner slope of a ditch or intrcnchmcnl, then as now descriptive of shelving rocks ; 
and because enscai-ped might bo easily mistaken for ‘enstceped,’ owing to the likene.ss 
between c and t in the ilS. of the early seventeenth ccnliiry. Dyce in his ctl. ii re- 
minded White of Henley’s reference to IV, ii, Co, and IVhite adopted ‘ ensteep'd ’ in 
his ed. ii, and esiscas-p'd was heard of no more. 

84. mortall] Reed : That is, deadly, deslntctive. 

88 . Captaine] Malone : Cf. ' And she shall be sole victress, Carsar’s Cresar,’ Rick. 
Ill: IV, iv, 336. 

91. loue] Malone: For this absurdity I have not the smallest doubt that the Mas- 
ter of the Revels, and not our poet, is answerable. [Malone made the same remark 
on 3 Hen. VI; IV, x, 5C, where the Ff have 'Jove,’ and the Qq Cod. The infer- 
ence is that Malone deemed Cod the true word here; Ilud.son has .adopted it. — F d.] 
Cowden-Clarke : We believe it to have been the author’s own word characteristic- 
ally put into Cassio’s mouth here. To this day Italians use mythological adjurations 
in common with Christian appeals ; and in Shakespeare’s time the custom was almost 
universal. 

95. The omission in the Folio of the phrase found in the Qto, White (ed. i) pro- 
nounces due to ‘manifest accident;’ as w^ll as me in line 104. 
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( The Riches of the Ship is come on fhore : gS 

i You men of Cyprus, let her haue your knees. 

) Haile to thee Ladie : and the grace of Heauen, lOo 

Before, behinde thee, and on eueiy hand 
Enwheele thee round. 

Def. I thanke you. Valiant CaJJio, 

What tydings can you tell of my Lord ? 

Caf. He is not yet arriu’d, nor know I ought [317 a] 

But that he’s well, and will be Ihortly heere. 106 

Def. Oh, but I feare : 

How loft you company ? 

CaJJio. The great Contention of Sea, and Skies 
Parted our fellowfhip. But hearke, a Saile. 1 10 

Within. A Saile, a Saile. 

Gent. They giue this greeting to the Cittadell; 

This likewife is a Friend. 1 13 


98. on JItare] ajlwre Q,. 

99. yfl«] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Theob. Han. 
Waib. Cap. Knt, \Vh. i, Pi Qq et cet 

ICX3. thee Ladu] the Lady Q’8l. 

104. *■//] tetl 7He QqFf et cet. 

105. yet"] Om. Ff. 

arriu'd'\ ariroedt^^. 

aught'[ QqFf, Rowe, Pope, Han. 
Warb. aught Tlieob. et cet. 

107, 108. One line, Qq et cet. 

107. feare; Jlovi] Ff. feare: — hareo 
Qq, Cap. Steev. Mai. Sing. fear. — How 
Coll, i, \Vh. i, Ktly. fear — haw Rowe et 
cet. 


/ 

109. 5 i;«] the fea QqFf et cet. 
no. fellmofhifl^ Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Del. 
Huds. fellowship— Glo. Cam. Rife, M'h. 
ii. Qq et cet. 

in. Within... Saihr] [wilhinj .4 faik, 
a faile (Stage direct, after line loS) Qcj. 
Sound of Cannon. Johns. Cry within of— 
A sail I a sail; afterwards, Guns (Stage 
direct.) Cap. After felloufhip Coll. 

II 2 . rtw] Ff, Rowe + , Stecv.’Ss. their 
Qq et cet. 

greeting'^ geerting Q,. 
to the'\ to this Rowe ii. 


98. Riches] For instances of its use, according to its derivation as a singular noun, 
see Schmidt, s. v. 

100-102. Walker (OtK., iii, 286) : Wheel for circle is not altogether unfrequent in 
the old dramatists. Cf. ‘ Heaven’s grace in-wheel you. And all good thoughts and 
prayers dwell about you.’ — B. and F. The Pilgrim, I, ii, p. 17, ed. Dyce. Peck {Me- 
moirs of Milton, p. 164) : These lines are almost directly copied in II Penseroso, 151 : 
'And, as I wake, sweet music breathe Above, about, and underneath.’ 

.103. Booth : Desdemona gives her hand to Cassio, who kisses it, and rises from 
his knee. 

107. fear] D’Hugues : Fst-ce un pressentiment vague et mystirieux de la destinee 
qui I’attend dans cette He ? Ce mot n’est dvideinment pas placd au hasard : tout a un 
sens dans Shakespeare. 

112. this] White (ed. i) : This seems a misprint, due to the occurrence of ‘this’ 
in the next line. [It hardly can be called a misprint. To me, it is doubtful if it be 
not a little better than their. — Ed.] •' 
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CaJJio. See for the Newes : 

Good Ancient, you are welcome. Welcome Miftris: 1 15 

Let it not gaule your patience (good lago) 

, That I extend my Manners. ’Tis my breeding, 

That giues me this bold fliew of Curtefie. 

lago. Sir, would flie giue you foniuch of her lippes. 

As of her tongue fhe oft beftowes on me, 1 20 

You would haue enough. 

Def. Alas : the ha’s no fpcech. 

lago. Infaith too much ; 123 

II4. Ste.,.Neioes\So/peal!estJusvoyce 120. oft bcJlffaK!\ hai bejlmved 
Qj. (?«] of Ff, Rowe i. 

[Exit Gentleman. Cap. et seq. 121. You ■aiould'\ Ff, Rowe. YotfdCi<\ 

IIJ. [To jEmilia. Rowe et seq. et cet. 

117. [Kisses her. Johns. 123. Infait/i\ F^F^. I know Q,. In 

1 19. 5 iiV,] For Q,. faith et cet. 

1 18. Courtesy] Coleridge (jXidos, &c., 254) ; Here is Cassio’s wann-hearted, yet 
perfectly disetigaged, praise of Hesderaoua, and sympathy with the ' most fortunately ’ 
wived Othello ; and yet Cassio is an enthusiastic admirer, almost a worshipper, of Dcs- 
demona. Oh, that detestable code that excellence cannot be loved in any form that is 
female, but it must needs be selfish ! Observe Othello’s ‘honest,’ and Cassio’s ‘bold’ 
lago, and Cassio’s full guileless-hearted wishes for the safety and love-raptures of 
Othello and ‘ the divine Desdemona.’ And also note the e.\qiiisite circumstance of 
Cassio’s kissing lago’s wife, as if it ought to be impossible that the dullest auditor 
should not feel Cassio’s religious love of Desdemona’s purity. lago’s answers are the 
sneers which a proud, bad intellect feels towards women, and expresses to a wife. 
Surely it ought to be considered a very c.\.alted compliment to women, that all the sar- 
casms on them in Shakespeare aie put in the mouths of villains. HooTll i Kiss her 
face; not, as is frequently done, her hand, lago winces sliglilly, for he ‘suspects Cas- 
sio with his nightcap.’ I was once so irril.atcd by Cassio's kissing the hand of Emilia, 
despite directions at rehcareal, that I said ‘ If she would give you so much of her 
hand,’ &c., which staggered Cassio and set all the actors giggling. 

123 et seq. Rymer (p. no): Now follows a long rabble of Jack-pudding farce be- 
twixt Jago and Desdeinoim, that runs on with all tlie little plays, jingle, and trash below 
the patience of any Country Kitcliouin.aid with her Sweetheart. The Venetian Donna 
I is hard put to "t for pastime ! And this is all, when they are newly got on shore, from 
1 a dismal Tempest, and when every moment she might expect to hear her Lord (as she 
i calls him) that she runs so mad after, is arrived or lust. And moreover ‘ in a town of 
j war, tlie people’s hearts brimful of fear.’ Never in the Vorld had any Tagan I’oct his 
Brains turned at this Monstrous rate. But the ground of .all this Bedlam-Buffoonery we 
saw in the case of the French Strollers, the company for acting Christ's Passion, or the 
Old Testament, were Carpenter's, Cobblers, and illiterate fellows ; who found tliat the 
Drolls, and Fooleries interlarded by them, brought in the rabble, and lengthened their 
time, so they got money by the bargain. Our Shakespeare, doubtless, was a great Mas- 
ter in this craft. These Carpenters and Cobblers were the guides he followed. And it 
I is then no wonder that we find so much* farce and Ajiocrypljal matter in his Tr.jgedics. 
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I finde it ftill, when I haue leaue to fleepe. 

Marry before your Ladyfhip, I grant, 125 

She puts het tongue a little in her heart, 

And chides with thinking. 

^inil. You haue little caufe to fay fo. 
lago. Come on, come on : you are Piftures out of 
doore : Bells in your Parlours : Wilde-Cats in your Kit- 1 30 
chens : Saints in your Iniuries ; Diuels being offended ; 


124. it Jlili, whe}{\ it, I;for w/un Q,. 
it Jtilltfor when Q^Qj. 
haue'\ ha Qq. 

leaue'\ Q^QjFf, Coll. i,\Vh. i. lust 
CoU. ii (MS), lijl Q, ct cet. 

126. het'\ her QqJ'f. 

in in Q^. 

128. haue'\ ha Q,Q,. 


129-133. Yeise, en(imgcloore.-...hi/ih- 
etts .-...offended beds. Qq, Rowe el scq. 

129. you ore] you’re rope+, Dyce iii, 
Hnds. 

129, 130. of doore] Knt. adores Q^. 
of dotes QjFjQj. of doores 1'^. o'duors 
Cap. of doors et cet. , 


Thereby un-hallowing the Theatre, profaning Uie name of Tragedy ; And instead of 
representing Men and Manners, turning all Morality, good sense, and humnnily into 
mockery and derision. * 

124. Leaue] Dyce (Remarhs, S:c., p. 237) : Vfhon Collier adopted ‘leave’ of the 
Folio, what meaning did he attach to it? did he suppose it to be only another form of 
‘ leve,’ ‘ leef,’ or ‘ lief ’ (n word which, I apprehend, was never used as a substantive) ? 
List is clearly the true reading. Collier (ed. ii) i Lust is from the (MS.). ‘ Leave’ 
merely means ‘ when I have permission to sleep,’ and has nothing to do with ‘ leef,’ 
* leve,’ or ‘ lief.’ Dyce (Strictures, p. l^y) ; Collier's present explanation of ‘leave’ 
makes lago talk sheer nonsense. 

I2g. Pidlures] Gerard : Nous avons en franqais la meme expression : ‘ Sages 
comme des images.’ [This refers to the ‘paintings ’ with which Hamlet taxes women, 
III, i, 142 : ‘ I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; God has given you one 
face, and you make yourselves another.’ — E d.] 

129-133. Steevexs : Almost the same thoughts are to be found in I’utlenham's 
.drte of Pocsie, 1589: ‘We limit the comely parts of a woman to consist in fmne 
points, that is to be a shrewe in the kitcliin, a saint in the Church, an Angell at the 


bourd, and an Ape in the bed ’ [p. 299, ed. Arber], Sec also Middleton’s Ji/iirl, Mas- 
ter-Constable, 1602 [III, iii], and The Miseries of Jnforced Marriage, 1607 [I, i, p. 
10, ed. Collier]. Puttenhain, who mentions all other contcmirorary writers, has not 
once spoken of Shakespeare ; so that it is probable th.at he htid not produced anything 
of so early a date. The truth is, that this book appears to have been written several 
years before its publication. See p. 115 [p. 152, ed. Arlrer], where the author refers 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who died in 1579, and recounts a circumstance, from his own 
knowledge, that happened in 1553. Maloxe: How does it appear that this book 
was written several years before its publication, from the circumstances mentioned ? 
Futtenham docs not speak of Sir Nicholas Bacon as living; but speaks of those that 
htiew him; from which we might rather infer that it could not be written before 157S, 
when that lord keeper died. 

131. Saints] Johnson : When you have a mind to do injuries, you put on an air 
of sanctity. “ 
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Players in your Hufwiferie, and Hufwiues in your 132 
Beds. 

Def. Oh, fie vpon lliee. Slanderer. 

, lago. Nay, it is true ; or elfe I am a Turke, 135 

You rife to play, and go to bed to worke. 

JEniil. You fliall not write my praife. 
lago. No, let me not. 

Defde. What would’ft write of me, if thou should’ft 
praife me ? 140 

lago. Oh, gentle Lady, do not put me too,t. 

For I am nothing, if not Criticall. 

Def. Come on, affay. 

There’s one gone to the Harbour ? 

lago. I Madam. • 145 

Def. I am not merry : but I do beguile 


132. Hn/iaifirie\hoH/wi/ir}'Cl^. Huf- 
wifery Ff, Rowe, Rope, Knt. htmaifry 
Cap. Jiotifauifery Q,Qj et cet. 
an<{^ Om. Han. 

IIu/vjittcs\ Ff, Rowe, Cap. Knt. 
heu/tmues Q,, Pope, hou/ewitm Q,Qj 
et cet. 

134. Def.] Om. Q,. 

139. Two lines, Qq. One line, as verse, 
Rowe et seq. 


139. toDKW^jFf, Rowe, Knt. weuldjl 
thou Qq et cot. 

140. me f] me. F^Fj. 

141. foe, foot Fj. fa’tQqFjFj. 

143. Come OH, agay"^ Come, one assay 
Pope+. 

143, 144. One line, Qq, Rowe et scq. 
agay. Tlur^s'\agay — there’s Qq. 

144. Harbottr?'\ Hariour — Rowe, 
Pope, Tlieob. Han. Warb. 

145. /] I, FjFj. Ay, Rowe et scq. 


132. Huswiues] Wlin iJ (cd. ii) : In .Sliakospeare's clay, and in some parts of Eng- 
land still, housewife is pronounced husif, which has pa.sse(l into hussy, with a hiilf joc- 
ular, half serious, implication of wanloimcss, which seems not to have been lacking 
three hundred years ago. Indeed, pcrhajis, we should read here ‘ hussies in your beds.’ 

134. Jennexs : Perhaps this speech should he /Emilia’s ; lago’s next speech seems 
to require it. Coelier : In a handwriting of the time it is given to Emilia in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s copy of Q,. 

138. No] Booth: Linger on ‘no,’ with a significant side glance at her. -A.!! that 
he says till he s[x;aks ‘ Aside ’ should he delivered humorously, to conceal his bitter- 
ness, whicli his features occasionally reveal. 

140. praise me ?] IIoux (i, 340) : Many a jxicl, heaping up tragic devices for 
tragic ends, would have probably represented Desdemona as feeling an involuntary, 
foreboding aversion to Lago ; but even her very freedom from all forebodings is in 
itself deeply tragic, and devised with a rare insight into character. 

142. Criticall] JoiixsoN : That is, censorious. Maeone: Cf. Sonn., 122, ‘my 
adder’s sense To critic and to flatterer stopijed arc.’ 

145. Booth : Cassio should make this reply. lie has been awaiting their arrival ; 
lago has just landed with Desdemona. 

146. Coleridge {Azotes, 6tc., 254)’: The struggle of courtesy in Desdemona to 
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The thing I am, by feeming otherwife. 147 

Come, how would’ft thou praife me ? 

lago. I am about it, but indeed my inuention comes 
from my pate, as Birdlyme do’s from Freeze, it pluckes 150 
out Braines and all. But my Mufe labours, and thus flie 
is deliuer’d. 

If Jlie be faire, and wife : faireneffe, and zvit, 

The ones for vfe, the other vfeth it. 

Def Well prais’d: 155 

How if Ihe be Blacke and Witty? 

lago. If fhe be blacke, and thereto hatie Is: wit, 

She'le find a white, that fiiall her blackncjfe fit. 

Def. Worfe, and worfe. 

./Emil. How if Faire, and Fooliih ? 160 

lago. She nener yet was foolifh that was faire. 

For etien her folly helpt her to an heire. 

Defdc. Thefe are old fond Paradoxes, to make Fooles 
laugh i’th'Alehoufe. What miferable praife haft thou 
for her that’s Foule, and Foolifh. 165 


149-152. Prose Ff, Rowe, Pope, Theob. 
Han. tVarb. Four lines of veree, ending 
inuention . . .freeze.. . labors. . . deliuer’d Qq 
et cet. 

149. indeed'\ Oin. Q^. 
viy\ Om. Johns. 

150. Freezel FfQq', Rowe + , Cap. Jen. 
frieze Huds. \Vh. ii. frize Steev. et cet. 

15 1. Braines"] braine Qq. 

152. deliuer’d] deliuered Q^FfQj, 
Rowe+, Jen. 

153, 154, 157, &c. Printed in Roman, Qj. 


153. wife;] wife, Qq. wise, — Cap. 

154. vfct)C\ v/mg, Q,. 

155. 156. One line, Qq, Rowe ct seq. 
15S. fit] hit Q^. 

160, 165. FooliJIb *] foolijli. 

162. her to an heire] //tV, to a /mire Q^. 
163-165. Three lines, ending . 

•...ha%..,fvoIiJJi ? Qq. 

163. old fond~\ old Qq. 

164. Vt/i'Ak/ioiifc.'\ i'thcAkhoufe^ 
Vth Alehouse: Q^,. i'th Akhoufe Q„. 

hiijf^ hajlc r'„. 


abstract her attention. Delius : Perhaps lines 146, 147 should be considered as an 
aside. 

158. fit] Steevexs : I believe Qj has the true reading here, as in Love's Lab, IV, i, 
127. [To the same effect, Stauxton. See Bishop Pereas L'olio J\LS., vol. iv. — E j).] 

161, 162. Johnson ; AVe may read : ‘She ne'er was yet so foolish that was fair, But 
even,* &c. Yet I believe the common reading to be right; the law makes the jiuwer 
of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a natural; therefore, since the fooli-shcst 
woman, if pretty ^ may have a child, no woman is ever foolish. Ham.iwell : 

To elucidate this sentence, the reader may remember, that ‘ if one have so much know- 
ledge as to measure a yard of cloth ; number twenty jaence rightly j name tlic days of 
the week ; or become the parent of a child; he shall not be accounted an idiot by the 
laws of the realm.* A statement of which may be seen in The Student's Companion^ 
or the Reason of the LaiWt 2d ed. 1734. — Anon. 

163. fond] Dyce {Lex.) : Foolish, simple, silly. 
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lago. There's none fofotde and fooHJh thereunto, 166 

But do's foule pranks, which faire, and ivife-ones do. 

Dejde. Oli heauy ignorance ; thou praifeft the worft 
,beft. But what praife could’ft thou beftow on a defer- 
uing woman indeed ? One, that in the authorithy of her 170 
merit, did iuftly put on the vouch of very malice it [317 
felfe. 

lago. She that was euer faire, and neuer proud, 

Had Tongue at ivill, and yet was neuer loud : 

Neuer lackt Gold, and yet went neuer gay, 175 

Fled from her wifh , and yet faid nozo I may. 


167. ^ojfe-ones\ Hyphen, F,. 

168. thou praif i!jr\ that prai f-s Q(\. 

ijo. — 

Dyce, Sta. indeed, Glo. Cam. Rlfe,tVh. 
ii. indeed,- Huds. 


170. aii/horithyl F,. 

171. OTiTfV] Q,. merits 

171, 172. it /elfe.'\Vf, Ktly. it felfe t 
Qq et cet. 

175. went neuer] ttever went Theob. ii. 


170. Steevens ! The hint for this question, and the metrical reply of lago, is taken 
from a strange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, and Change, or Conceits in their Col- 
ours, 1606 ; when after Tidero has described many ridiculous characters in verse, Arno- 
filo aslcs him, ‘ But, I pray thee, didst thou write none in commendation of some worthy 
creature ? ’ Tidero then proceeds, like lago, to repeat more verses. [It would not have 
been worth while to cite this note of Steevens, had not .Singer repeated it, without 
acknowledgement, in both his First and Second editions. I never saw the pamphlet, 
and dislike to depart from the safe rule of verifying all Steevens's citations, especially 
those wherefrom Steevens asserts that Shakespeare ‘ took hints,’ assertions always doubt- 
ful, frequently absurd, and here esirecially uncertain, in view of the date 1606. — En.] 

171. put on] TuEonALD could not understand how merit could put on the vouch 
of malice. ‘ I should rather think,’ he says, ‘ that merit was so safe in itself, as to repel 
and put off all th.at malice and envy could advance to its prejudice.’ He therefore 
changed his text to ‘ put denon.' Waruurton : The sense is, one that was so con- 
scious of her own merit, and of the authority her' character had with every one, that 
she durst venture to call upon malice itself to vouch for her. This was some commen- 
dation. And the character only of the clearest virtue ; which could force malice, even 
against its nature, to do justice, Johnson : To put on the vouch of malice, is to 
assume a character vouched by the testimony of malice itself. Cateli. (p. 142) : ' Put 
on’ is — ^push on, push forward the unwilling; so that the sense is — ^[lush malice on to 
vouch, dare it to give its testimony, say what it knows of her; this is the vciy force 
of ‘ put on ’ and ‘ vouch,’ and their explanation combin’d ; and other comment than 
this the passage does not require. 

173 &c. Booth : These lines should be spoken as though composed on the spur of 
the moment ; not glibly, as though studied beforehand. 

173. She that] Adbott, § 26S : Generally it will be found that which is more defi 
nite than that. Which follows a name, that a pronoun. Sometimes which is used in 
this sense to denote an individual or a dclined class, while that denotes a hypothetical 
person or an indefinite class, as here. ‘ 
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She that being angred, her renenge being nie, 1 77 

Bad her wrong Jlay, and her difpleafure flie : 

She that in wi/edome neuer was fofraile, 

To change the Cods-head for the Salmons taile : 180 

She that could thinke, and neu'r difclofe her mind, 

See Suitors folloiving, and not looke behind : 

She was a wight, {if euer fuch wightes zvere') 

Def. To do what ? 

lago. To fiickle Fooles, and chronicle fmall Bcere. 1S5 

177. being] tohen Pope+. 183. fuch wightes] Ff, Kiit, Sta. Del. 

181. neu’i] MeVe QqFjF^. nenir F,. Jtich wight Qq et cet. 

n^er Rowe. were)] F^F^, Rowe ii + , Jen. um. 

182. Om. Qj. Q,. rwn-.JQ^iRowei. were.)V^. were,— 

not] Johns. Johns. 

180. To] For the omission of as in relative constructions, see Lear, I, iv, 36, ur 
Abbott, § 2S1. 

180. Cods-head] Steevens s That is, to exchange a delicacy for coarser faro. See 
Queen Elizabeth’s Household Book for the 43d year of her Reign : ‘ Item, tlic Master 
Cookes have to fee all the salmons’ tailes,’ &c., p. 296. White (ed. ii) : Tliat is, to 
give up the best part of a homely thing for the worst part of somclliing very line. 
LOders (p. 43) detects herein another, and fiir feinere Ohren weniger sclnnackliafic 
Bedeutung. Purnell : By the despised salmon’s tail he means Othello, wliom slio liad 
chosen in preference to the wealthy, curled darlings of Venice. 

182. Booth : A glance at Rodcrigo would imply that Desdemona is the ' wight ’ 
particularly referred to. Roderigo has long been an unnoticed follower. [Qu. Ought 
not Roderigo to be disguised? Did not lago tell him to defeat his favour with a 
usurped beard ? It seems almost impossible to suppose that Cassio bad never met in 
Venice, Desdemona’s assiduous wooer, Rodcrigo, and yet see line 297 of this scene, 
where lago tells Rodcrigo that Cassio docs not know him. Can this refer to anything 
else than to his ‘ defeated favour ’ ? — Ed.] 

183, 1S5. were , . . Beere] This rhyme is recorded merely in Ellis's Earh-En;. 
Pron., p. 965. It is hazardous to deny that a perfect rhyme is here iulcndcd, and yet 
it seems to me th.at lago ptuiscs so long in search of one that Desdemona Ineahs in 
with her question ; and that lago, thus spurred, rushes to his lame and impotent con- 
clusion, where a defective rhyme would indicate its ofl-hand character, and supply a 
dash of humour to counteract the bitterness. There is, however, authority elsewhere 
for rhyming were and beer. In Cove, of Err. IV, ii, 9-10, we have were and here ; in 
R. of L. 631, were and appear; in Some. 140, 5, wtrre and near; but were rhymes with 
bear in Sonn. 13, 6. Chapman frequently rhymes here, were, there, cheer, and Lear. — Eu. 

185. Chronicle] In this word Johnson discerned an allusion ‘to the Roman prac- 
tice of marking the jars with the name of the Consul. The appearance of such a 
woman would make an era , but as the merit of the best woman is but small, that era 
might be properly applied to the distinction of the different ages of small beer.’ This 
note was not repeated in either of the two editions which Dr Johnson and Stccvciis 
afterwards edited. In its stead appeared the interpretation by Steevens, which h.as 
been since then generally accepted, ‘ of keeping the accounts of a household.’ 
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Defdc. Oil moft lame and impotent conclufion. Do i86 
not learne of him Emilia, though he be thy husband. 

How fay you (Caffid) is he not a moft prophane, and li- 
berall Counfailor ? 

Cajpo. He fpeakes home (Madam) you may rellifh 190 
him more in the Souldier, then in the Scholler. 

lago. He takes her by the palme ; I, well faid, whif- 
per. With as little a web as this, will I enfnare as great 
a Fly as CaJJlo. I fmile vpon her, do : I will giue thee » 
in tliine owne Courtfliip. You fay true, 'tis fo"^ indeed. 195 
If fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you out of your Lieutenan- 
trie, it had beene better you had not kifs’d your three fin- 
gers fo oft, which now againe you are moft apt to play 
the Sir, in. Very good : well kifs’d, and excellent Curt- 199 

1S6-189. Four lines, ending 194. F^F^. catc/tQq,]ea. gyve 

...husband ;..MberaU...Couii/clloui‘.Q<i. F^, Rowe et cet. glueX>nmA. 

187. leante] lame Qj. i/iee\ you Qq, Jen. 

188. liberall] illiberal Han. 195, ////;/.<■] your Qq, Jen, 

l8g. Coun/ailor'\eensurer'X\\C(sh.Vla.xi. CoiirtJltip'\ Q,, Jen. 

Cap. Coll, iii (MS), Hud.s. i>uleed.'\ imlecd — Kovve. 

190. 191, /Ie...liim'\ One lino, Qq. 196, 197. Lieiiteiianlrie'] Lieutenancy 

191. the Sehollerl Scholler E.owe+, Jen. 

[They converse apart. Cap. 197. kifs’di rijl Qq. 

iga. lago,] lago. Aside. Rowe. igS. agaiiie'\ againe, Qq. 

I Qq. Ay, Rowe et seq. 199. Verygood'\ good Q,. Very good — 

/aid,'] fed, Qq. said — Rowe. Rowe. 

soki/per] sakisper — Rowe. hi/s'd,] hiss’d I Steev. et seq. 

193. With as...saill /] as,..s<iill Q,. (Johns, conj.). 

194. ATj'] A7se Q,. Q^Q^. ff«c7] Q,QjFf, Rowe+iCap. Kiit. 

I fmile] I, /mile QjQjt'f. Ay, an Q, et cel. 

smile Rowe. Ciiii/ic] courte/te Qq. Curtefie 

do /] do — Rowe. F^. 

1S8. prophane] Johnson : Gross of language, of c.xpression broad and brutal. See 
•profane wretch,’ I, i, 127. 

188. liberal!] Warijurton: Licentious. 

l8g. Counsailor] Johnson : This seems to mean not so much a man that gives 
cotmsel, as one that discourses fearlessly and volubly. A talker. 

192. Coleridge {Notes, &c., 254) calls attention in this speech to the importance 
given to trifles, and made fertile by the villainy of the obsen'er. 

192. palme] Booth : The hands of both should be ungloved. They seldom are so. 

192. well said] Schmidt (s. v. 4, 2) : That is, soe/l done. So also IV, i, 133, and 
V, i, 124. 

194. giue] Pope : Catch, shackle. 

195. Courtship] Knight : This is used for paying courtesies. 

195. You . . . indeed] Delius : This is in answer to Cassio’s last speech. 

197. three fingers] Booth : Casao kisses his three fingers as though describing 
some pleasing act or scene, not as tlidhgh complimenting Desdemona. 
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fie : ’tis fo indeed. Yet againe, your fingers to your 200 
lippes ? Would they were Clufter-pipes for your 
fake. 

The Moore I know his Trumpet 
CaJHio. ’Tis truely fo. 

,Def. Let’s meete him, and recieue him. 205 

CaJJio. Loe, where he comes. 


Enter Othello, and Attendants. 

Otli. O, my faire Warriour. 

Def. My deere Othello. 

Otlic. It giues me wonder great, as my content 210 

To fee you heere before me. 

Oh my Soules loy; 

If after euery Tempeft, come fuch Calmes, 

May the windes blow, till they haue waken’d death : 214 


200. HU /o] tu Q3. 

againe^ againe QjQ,. again — 

Rowe. 

to\ at Qq, Jen. 

201. Clujler-pipes\ Clijlerpipes Qq. 
Clijler-pipes F^Fj. Clxflcr-pipes F^. 

202. fake.-\ fake.— Q.Q3. 

[Trumpet. Rowe. 

203. Mom-c\ Moore, Qq. Moor — 

Theob. Moor. Johns. Moor! Coll. 

206. eomes^ come F3F3. 


207. Enter...] Trumpets within. Enter 
...(after line 203) Qq. (Trumpet Q^Q,). 
Scene VI. Pope + , Jen. 

211. 212. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq, 

212. 0 /(] Om. Pope, Man. 

213. come] came Q,. 

Cahnes] calmenejfe Qq, Stccv.'S5, 
Mai. Rann. calms F^. 

214. •waken’d] -wakened ■wakned 
%■ 


199. the Sir] Henley : That is, to show your good breeding and gallantry. Staun- 
ton ; The courtier, or gallant. 

199. Curtsie] Johnson : Spoken when Cassio kisses his hand, and Desclemona 
courtesies. Malone: have just had *I will catch you in your own courtesies’ 

[Qi]. Here, therefore, he probably meant only to speak of Cassio, while kis.sing hi.s 
hand. 'Well kissed! an excellent courtesy!* i. e, an excellent salute. Coinicsvt in 
the sense of obeisance or salutCy was applied to men as well as to women. * The 
homely villain court’sies to her low/ R. of L, 1338. Rolfe: It is doubtful whether 
this refers to Cassio or Desdemona, 


20S. Warriour] Steevens; In III, iv, 173, Desdemona calls herself an 'unliainl- 
some Warrior.* This phrase was introduced by our copiers of the French Sonneteers. 
Ronsard frequently calls his mistresses gtierriires ; and Southern, his imitator, is not 
less prodigal of the same appellation. Had I not met with the word thus fantastically 
applied, I should have concluded that Othello called his wife a ‘ wan'ior ’ because slie had 
embarked with him on a warlike expedition, and not in consequence of Ovid*s oljsen'a- 
tion : ' Militat omnis amans, et habet sua castra Cupido,* [^Southern was not born until 
nigh a half century after Shakespeare’s death. Steevens’s reading w'as so extensive, 
his memory so tenacious, and his wit so ready, ftiat we shall always owe him gratitude 
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And let tKe labouring Barke climbe hills of Seas 
Olympus high : and duck againe as low, 

As hell’s from Heaueii. If it were now to dye, 

'Twere now to be moft happy. For I feare, 

My Soule hath her content fo abfolute, 

Ihat not another comfort like to this, 220 

Succeedes in vnknowne Fate. 


Def. The Hcauens forbid 
But that our Loues 


And Comforts fhould encreafe 

Eueh as our dayes do grow. ' 225 

Othe. Amen to rhat ( fweet Powers) 

I cannot fpeake enough of this content. 

It ftoppes me heere ; it is too much of ioy. 

And this, and this the greateft difcords be 

That ere our hearts fhall make. 230 


215. climbe] clime Qq. 

216. Olympus hifflt] Olympits-high 
Steev.’93 et &eq. 

. high ;] high, Cl<\. 

217. from] for Q . 
il] / Rowe h+. 

223, 224. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

224. encreafe] inereafe QqF^. 


225. do groao] Om. Steev. conj. 

226. rhat (fweet Pcnwersf] that fweete 
fcnaer, Q,. that sweet Prayer I Watb. 
that. — Sweet powers! Sing, that, sweet 
Paivers ! Rowe et cet. 

229. A?id] Let Quincy (MS). 
di/cords] difeord Qq. 

[they kiffe. Q,. kiffe. Q,Q,. 


for his labours, and ought not to ‘ mock his useful toil ’ if now and then he wanders 
far, very far, afield. Desdeinona had protested that she could not stay at home a 
'moth of peace,’ but must go to ‘the War’ with Othello; and to that, I think, is the 
allusion here. — E d.]. Walker ( Vers. p. 175) notes this as pronounced dissohttl. 
Booth : They embrace, with delicacy. There is nothing of the animal in this ' noble 
savage.’ 


215. climbe] .Steevxss: Cf. ‘The sea making mountainrs of itself, over which 
the tossed and tottering ship should climbe, to Ire straight carried downe againe to a pit 
of hellish darknessel — Sidney’s Arcadia, b. i. 

217. Whalley (p. 71): Thus in I'crcnce’s Emtuchus [III, v, 2; ed. Weise], 
Chserea in an ec-stasy of joy breaks out in a like exclamation : ‘ Pro Juppiter 1 Nunc 
est profecto, interfici qtium periKti me possum, Ne hoc gaudiuin contaminet vita aegri- 
tudine aliqiia.’ Booth : To he uttered in low, foreboding tones. 

229. and this] Malone : So in Marlowe’s Lust’s Dominion : ‘ I pri’thee chide, 
if I have done amiss, liut let my punishment be this and this (ICissing the Moor.’ 
Steevens : Marlowe’s play was written before that of Shakespeare, who might possi- 
bly have acted in it [see I, iii, 172]. Booth: I think \\ie\i heart-throbs are better 
than kisses. Holding Desdemona clasped to his breast, Othello feels the quick heating 
of her heart against his own. [However much more refined than kissing this inter- 
pretation may seem to us to be, the stage direction in the Qq leaves us in no doubt ns 
to the practice in Shakespeare’s day. — E d.^ 
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I ago. Oh you are well tun’d now : But He fet downe 231 
the peggs that make this Muficke, as honeft as I am. 

Othe. Come : let vs to the Caftle. [SIS'?] 

Newes (Friends) our Warres are done : 

The Turkes are drown’d. 235 

How do’s my old Acquaintance of this Ifle ? 

( Hony) you fiiall be well defir’d in Cyprus, 

I haue found great loue among’ll them. Oh my Sweet, 

I prattle out of fa{hion,and I doate 239 


231, 232. Prose, Ff, Rowe, Pope, Tlieob. 
Warb. Veise, ending n<ni},...mufique,... 
am. Qq et cet. 

231. [Aside. Rowe et seq. 

OA] Om. Han. 

y>/] let Pope + ,Cap. Jen. Steev.’Ss. 

232. inake'\ makes Q.Q,. 

233. let ra] lees Q,. let’s Rowe ii+. 
Cap. Mai. Steev.’93, Var. Sing. 

234. 235. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 


234. Newes'] Nna Rowe ii + . 

235. drown’d] dro Q_. 

236. do's my] doe our Q,, Pope + , Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

of this] of the Q^. in this Rowe ii. 
[To Montano. Cap. 

237. Hony] Honny Qq. Honey F^. 

23S. I haue] I’ve l'ope + , U}'ce iii, 

Huds. 


231. set downe] Malone: Who can prove that set down [in opposition to let 
down] was not the language of Shakespeare’s time, when a viol w.as spoken of? To 
set formerly signified to tutu, though it is no longer used in that sense. Stf.f.vens ; 
To ‘set down’ has this meaning in no other part of our author’s works. However, 
virtus post nummos ; we have secured the phrase, and the exemplification of it may 
follow when it will. Boswell: To ‘set down’ h.as the same meaning .as to put don't!. 
to loioer. Yet, as the phrase to let down is the usual phrase, and might be easily cur- 
rupted, it was probably the true one. CowDEN-Clw\RKK : It is possible that 'set down ' 
was formerly as much a technical musical phrase as ‘ let down ’ is now. lU'DSO.N’ : It 
is worth noting that Milton’s S.itan relents at the prospect of ruining the happine.ss 
before him, and prefaces the deed with a gush of pity for the victims ; whereas the 
same thought puts I<ago in a transport of jubilant ferocity. Is our idea of .Satan’s 
wickedness enhanced by his thus indulging such feelings, and then actijig in defiance 
of them, or as if he had them not? or is lago more devilish than he? Booth : Tlii.s 
should be spoken with c<alm assurance ; not too jxrintedly. He knows he will make 
the discord, — so does the audience. 

236. Acquaintance] Capell supposed that this was addressed to Montano only, 
but both Jennens and Knight assume that it is here a noun of multitude. 

237. well desir’d] Steevens : That is, much solicited by invitations. So in the 
Poston Letters : ‘ at the whych weddyng I was with myn hbstes, and also desyryd 
by the jentylman hym selfe’ [i, 296, ed. Fenn; iii, 241, ed. Gairdncr]. Delies 
doubts this interpretation, and prefers the simpler and more obvious meaning of wel- 
come, well beloved, like ‘a well-wish’d king’ in Meets, for Meas., II, iv, 27; in which 
both Rolfe and the present editor agree with him. 

239. fashion] Johnson : Out of method, without any settled order of discourse. 

239. dote] Schmidt: Talk irrationally. Gerard: Comp.arez le mot fi-an5.ais 
radoter. • 
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In mine owne comforts. I prythee, good logo, 240 

Go to the Bay, and difimbarke my Coffers : 

Bring thou the Maftcr to the Cittadell , 

, He is a good one, and his worthyneffe 
Do’s challenge much refpeft. Come Defdeinona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 24^ 

Exit Othello and Defdemoiia. 
leigo. Do thou meet me prefcntly at the Harbour. 

Come thither, if thou be’ft Valiant, (as they fay bafe men 
being in Loue, liaue then a Nobilitie in their Natures, 
more then is natiue to them) lift-me; the Lieutenant to 250 


240. comforts^ comfort 
/] Om. Pope+. 

frylltee\ preethee Q^. prctlice Q^Q, 

F,F,. 

241. difiinbarke'\ difembarke F^F^. 
my\ thy Ff. 

244. Do's\ Doc's F,. 

Defdemona.] Ucfclemocia Q^. 

246. Exit...] Exit. Qj. Exeunt. Q.Qj. 
Exeunt. F^. 

Scene VII. Pope + , Jen. 


247. thoti\ you Ff, Ro\ve+, Cap. 

/Iarbouy\ Haboitr Q^. 

24S. Ff, Rowe+,Knt, hither 

Qq, Cap. et cet. 

[Calling him back. Cap. 

24S, 250. (ns...th£i>i)'\ as. ..them — Q,. 
{as — them ) — Q^Q,- as. ..them. Jolins. 

250. lijl-me.'] lift me. QqF^, Rowe et 
seq. List me, Johns. 

Lieutenant') Lciutenant Q,Qj. 


242. Master] J0HN.SON says this is the Pilot, but Malon’E says that the ' hhistcr ’ is a 
distinct person, and has the principal command and care of the navigation of the ship, 
under’ the captain; Stecvess quotes from Smith’s Sea-Grammar, 1627, ‘The Master 
and his Matos are to direct tlie course, command all the sailors, for steering, trimming, 
and sailing the ship,’ &c. 

245. well met] Joiix Hunter : Tliis generally mean.s you (not •we) are well met, 
that is, I am glad to meet you. 

247. This dialogue, Coleriuge (Notes, &c., 255) s.ay!!, is the rehearsal on the dupe 
of the traitor’s intentions on Othello. 

247. Collier (ed. i) : Rodcrigo, in bis fooli.sh haste, w.as prob-ably starling off to 
meet lago before lago w.as hiinstir gone, when he was impatiently recalled by ‘ Come 
hither.’ lago had already told him to meet him at the harbour, so that the repetition 
‘Come hither’ was needless. -Vfterwards lago changes his mind and tells Rodcrigo 
to meet him at the citadel. Delius supjwscs that line 242 was addressed to a scivant. 
[To me, the simplest explanation of ‘ Come hither ’ is that lago wishes Rodcrigo to 
come nearer to him that he may talk more confidentially. — Ed.]. 

248. they say] Where is this reference to be found ? To this question, tvilh the 

suggestion that it might be in Plato’s Symposium, where love is discussed, Prof. J. D. 
Butler (Shakespeariana, p. 444, Sept., 1SS5) replied that the original was to be found 
in the following passage : oudelc oeru Kaabe, orrn’a ovk av ai’ruf b 'Epwe bvBeov •anitjane 
srpbe aperipi, cjaB* bpotov eivat rtj apioTtp ^rmu. — Symposium, jr. 179 Hermann, 

‘ No man is such a coward that love would not so inspire him to valor [or virtue in 
the classical sense] that he would become like him who is bravest [best] by 
nature.’ 
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night watches on the Court of Guard, Firft, I muft tell 251 
thee this : De/demona, is direftly in loue with him. 

Rod. With him ? Why, ’tis not poflible. 

la^o. Lay thy finger thus; and let thy foule be iii- 
ftrufted. Marke me with what violence flie firft lord cl 255 

the Moore, but for bragging, and telling her fantafticall 
lies. To loue him ftill for prating, let not thy difcrcct 
heart thinke it. Her eye muft be fed. And what dcliglit 
fhall file haue to looke on the diuell ? When the Blood 
is made dull with the Aft of Sport, there fhould be a 260 
game to enflame it, and to giue Satiety a frefli appetite. 


251. Cntrt of Guard'\ Court-of- Guard 
Dyce, Ktly. 

of~\ Om. Rowe ii. 

>«://?] iiiill Qq, Jen. 

252. i!ui Ms.- Defdemona,] tha, Ms 
Cefdemona Q,, Theob. tVarb. Johns, thee 
this; Defdemona F^F^, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. Cam. thee Ms, Defdemona Q^Q, 
et cet. 

254. finger'l fingers F , Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Han. Warb. 

255. firff^ Om. Ff, Rowe. 

257. To'\ Ff, Rowe, Cap. Knt. and 
•mil Jhe Qq et cet. 


257. prating,'] Ff, Rowe, Knt. prating! 
Cap. prating? Qq et cet. 
thy] the Qq. 

25S. thinke it] thinke fo Q,. 

260. he a game] Ff, Itowc, Pope, he 
againe Q,, Theob. + , Del. be, — again 
Cap. et cet. 

261. enfiame] infincnce 'Wli. ii (mis- 
print?). 

to gine] giue Qq. 

Satiety] faciety(\ri^. fatity Q^. 
appetite.] I'fQq. appetite; Rowe, 
Pope, appetite, or appetite, — Theob. Cap. 
et cet. 


251. Court of Guard] Steevens: The place where the Guard nnistcrs. 

253. Booth: Express by a slight pause and by a rcdeclive lone, after ‘him,’ that 
you believe her to be incapable of loving any man but Othello. In the dialogue that 
follows, lago sees that Roderigo is lo.sing hope, and shows his anxiety by rapid utter- 
ance and nen'ous manner. 

254. thus] Johnson : On thy mouth, to slop it while thou art listening to a wiser 
man. D’Hugues : Ces parolles sont accompagnees d’une pantomime, dans laquelle 
lago saisit la main de Roderigo, et porte I’un de ses doigts sur ses hivres, comme pour 
lui recommander le silence le plus absolu. 

257. The Qq have the better text here, albeit the infinitive in the Ff might be used 
as indicating supreme incredulity. — Ed. 

259. diuell] Hudson : Another characteristic fling at Othello’s color. 

261. Satiety] The spelling in QjQ, is not accidental, but is the same as that in the 
only other three instances where the word occurs in Shakespeare. ‘ And yet not cloy 
thy lips with loth’d sacietie,’ V, &= A., 1593; ‘A mere sacielie of commendations,' F,, 
Tim. I, i. ‘And with sacietie seeks to quench his thirst,’ F,, Tam. of Shr., I, i. I am 
inclined to think that occasionally it must be pronounced as a trisyllable — certainly iu 
the lines from Tam. of Shr. and V. 6“ A., where a trisyllabic termination is wholly 
out of place. Walker ( Vers. 206) goes so far as to suggest that the Elizabethan poets 
dropped the syllable before -ty in ‘ all substantives, such as honesty, liberty, purity. Hence 
majesty is almost uniformly a disyllable.’ BoXden lj.ife of Kemble, i, 252), speaking 
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Louelineflfe in fauour, fimpathy in yeares, Manners, 262 
and Beauties : all which the Moore is defeftiue in. Now 
for want of thefe requir’d Conueniences, her delicate 
• tenderneffe wil finde it felfe abus’d, begin to heaue the, 265 
gorge, difrellifli and abhorre the Moore, very Nature wil ' 
inftruil her in it, and compell her to fome fecond choice. 

Now Sir, this granted (as it is a molt pregnant and vn- 
forc’d pofition) who Hands fo eminent in the degree of 
this Forune, as Cajfw do’s : a knaue very voluble : no 270 
further confcionablc, then in putting on the meere forme 
of Ciuill, and Huniaine feeming, for the better compaffe 
of his fait, and moft hidden loofe Affedtion ? Why none, 
why none : A flipper, and fubtlc knaue, a finder of occa- 274 

262. LouelinejUc'^Louc linesCl^. Loiic- Qq et cct. 

Qj. 273. mpjl hidden loofc\h{tidm(\^. most 

265. 266. t/ie, the soi'se QuIT. hidden-loose Walker, Sta. Del. Huds. 

266. abhorre'\ arbhoreCl^. Affection 't'\ a jfeciions: 

267. ill iV] to it Qq. 273, 274. Il'hj’ none, why none;'] Om. 

368. a mojl] uioji Q^Q,. Qq, rope+, Jen. 

268. 269. vnfore'd] vnforeed Qq. 274. ffipfer, and f nbtle]/ ubtle Jlippery 

269. eminent] eminently Qc\,Ca.ipffo-a. Q<i, Jen. Coll. Jlippery, and f nbtle tiff 

Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing.Wh. 1 , Cam. _/ 7 // 7 »en>(?«rf/Ki'V/il''j,Rowe+,Cap.Steev. 
Ktly. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

270. Formic] F,. 214,2’}$. Jinder o/ocea/ion] Ff. fender 

271. further] farderQc\. farther ]en. out of occaftons Qq, Cap. Jen. Sleev. Mill. 

Coll. Var. Cull. Sing. Cam. Klly, Del. Huds. 

272. Hitmaine fecminf] hand-feemin^ (Jinder-ont, C'a]>. Del. Huils.), finder of 

Qj. Rowe, Tope, humane warm oecasions]e>\\ws. finder out of occa. 

feeming Q^Q^Ff et cet. sion \Vh. i. finder of occasions Rowe et 

compaffe] Ff, Rowe, comtaffing cet. 

of Sheridan’s Readings, says : ‘ The word satiety is commonly pronounced, I think, with 
the full power given to all the letters as they stand, and the accent on the letter i in the 
second syllable. Mr. .Sheridan pronounced it as if written sassicty.' Although Roadcii 
goes on to say that Chapman in his Homer always .spells and accents this word saeiety, 
he does not make it any clearer whether SberUlan pronounced it as of three syllables 
or of four. It is scarcely likely that Sheridan pronounced it sas-si-e-ty; it would bear too 
strong a similarity in sound to society. In Sheridan's Dictionary, I 797 i I**® pionun- 
ciation is given, sa-ti''-e-ty. — Eu. 

262. simpathy in yeares] ruRNELL: Perhaps here, as in Mid. N. D. I, i, 137, 
Shakespeare is thinking of his own marriage. 

266. very] As in Latin. 

268. pregnant] Nares : Full of force or conviction, or full of proof in itself. [See 
Lear, II, i, 76, and note. — E d.] 

270. voluble] Staunton: Not fluent in speech, as the word now imports, but 
fickle, inconstant. 

274. slipper] Knight : Why, when die editors followed the Ff in the arrangement 
of the words, could they not Imve retmned this tine old adjective ? 
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fion : that he’s an eye can ftampe, and counterfeit Ad-. 275 
uantages, though true Aduantage neuer prefent it felfe. 

A diuelifh knaue : befides, the knaue is haiidfonie, young; 
and hath all thofe requifites in him, that folly and greene 
mindes looke after. A peftilent compleat knaue, and the 
woman hath found him already. 2S0 

Rodo. I cannot beleeue that in her, fhe’s full of mofb 
blefs’d condition. 

logo. Blefs’d figges-end . The Wine the drinkes is 
made of grapes.^ If fliee had beene blefs’d, flice would 
neuer haue lou’d the Moore : Blefs’d pudding. Didft thou 2S5 
not fee her paddle with the palme of his hand? Didft not 
marke that ? 

Rod. Yes, that I did ; but that was but curtefie. 
lago. Leacherie by this hand : an Index, and obfcurc 
prologue to the Hiftory of Luft and foule Thoughts. 290 
They met fo neere with their lippcs, that their breathes 
embrac’d together. Villanous thoughts Rodorigo, vi\\^'a. 
thefe mutabilities fo marfliall the way, hard at hand 
comes the Mafter, and maine exercife, th’incorporate 
conclufion ; Pifti. But Sir, be you rul’d by me. I haue 295 


275. h^s\ has QqFf. 
eye] eye, Qq. 

275, 276. counterfeit... it felfe] counter- 
feit the true aduantages neuer prefetit 
themfelues Q,. 

277. A diuelifi htiaue] Om. Qq. 

279. pejlilent compleaf] pestilent-com- 
plete Walker, Sta. Dyce iii, Huds. 

280. haiIC\ has Qq. 

281. !«/«)-] ^/«rPope+. 

282. 283, 284. blefs'd'\ blefl Qq, Cap. 
Jen. Cam. blessed Vai. Coll. Dyce, Sta. 
Glo. Ktly, Del. Huds. Rife. 

282. condition] conditions conj. 

Wli.i. 

283. drinkes] drinke F,. 

285. BlefPdpudding]Oca.(^. blessed 
pudding Dyce, Sta. Glo. Ktly, Coll, iii. 
Rife, Huds. 


286. fee her] fe her Q,. 

286, 2S7. Didfl...that] Om. Q,. ded'ft 
...that Q^. 

288. that I did] Om. Qq, Cap. 

2S9. Leacherie] Lechery Qq. 

obfenre] Om. Q,. obscene Sla 

conj. 

291. met] meet Warb. 

292. Villanous thoughts] Om. Q,. 
Rodorigo] Om. Qq. 

293. mutabilities] Ff, Rowe, mutuji 
ities Qq et cet. 

hard] hand Qq. 

294. comes. ..and] comes the 

comes Kodcrigo, the majlcr and the Q,Q,. 

th’incorporate] the incorporate 
Q,. the incorrupt Q^. 

295. Pijh] Om. Qq. 


278. greene mindes] Johnson : Minds unripe, not yet fully fonned. 

282. condition] Johnson : Qualities, disposition of mind. [See IV, i, 210.] 

286. paddle] Purnell : Corruption of pattle, to pat gently. 

289. Index] Edwards (Canons, p. 156) »> The index was formerly placed at the 
beginning of a book. [See Ham. Ill, iv, 52.] 
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brought you from Venice. Watch you to night ; for 296 
the Command, He lay’t vpon you. Cajfio knowes you 
not : He not be farre from you. Do you finde fome oc- 
|. cafion to anger CaJ/lo, either by fpeaking too loud, or [318 
i tainting his difcipline, or from what other courfe 300 

I you pleafe, which the time fhall more fauorably mi- 
* nifter. 

Well. 

lago. Sir, he’s ralh, and very fodaine in Choller ; and 
happely may ftrike at you, prouoke him that he may ; for 305 
euen out of that will I caufe thefe of Cyprus to Mutiny, 
j Whofe qualification fhall come into no true tafte a- 
^ gaine, but by the difplanting of Cajjio. So fhall you 
haue a fhorter iourney to your dcfires, by the meanes I 
fhall then haue to preferrc them. And the impediment 310 
moft profitably renioued, without the which there were 
no expeftation of our profperitie. 313 


296, 297. fir the\ for your Q,. fir 

300. taUiting\ taunting Cap. conj. (p. 
26 a). 


cmrfi^ cavfi Q,, Coll, Hi. 

304. h^s\ Ff, Rowe + , Knt. he is Qq 
et cet. 

305. kappely'\ haply svith his Trunchen 
Qq, Jen. Steev. Mai. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, 
Ktly. [hoply Q^. happely Wh.i). hap- 
pily Ff, Rowe+ . haply Johns, ct cct. 

306. tkefil those Ron'O u+. 

Cyprus^ Cypres Q,. 


306. Mutiny. 1 mutiny, Qq. mutiny; 
Pope et seq. 

307. <]uaUfuatio)i\ qualifications Jen. 
tafie\ trujl Q,. tajl Qj. 

307, 30S. againe\ again' t Qq. 

30k by the'\ by F,F,, Rowe+. 

difplanliiig^ dtfpiayingt^.^, trans- 
plauling Thcol?. ii, \Y.ai b. 

310, impcdiinent~^ impediments Rowe 

ii+. 

31 1, profitably^ profitable 
thesohich'] which Qq, PoiJe+, Jen. 
lucre'] was Pope, Tlieob. JIan. 

Warh. 


297. knowes you not] See note, line 1S2. 

300. tainting] JoiiKSOM : Throwing a slur upon his discipline. 

307. qualification] JoilNSOX : Wliose resentment shall not be so qualified or tem- 
pered as to be ■well tasted, as not to retails some bitterness. The phnsse is h.ir.sh, .it 
least to our ears. Singer : ‘ Qualification,’ in our old writers, signifies appeasement, 
pacification, assuagement of anger. ‘ To appease and qnalifie one that is angrj' ; tvan- 
quillum facere ex irato.’ — Baret. Staunton: '\Xho%c temperament, crash. [In li.irct, 
1580 , 1 do not find the definition literally as cited by Singer. Under ‘ .\ppeasc ’ (to 
which the word ‘qinilifie’ is referred) is given, ‘To as.sw.age, appea.se or qualifie. Jr.a- 
cundias restinguere et cupiditates. — Cic.' I do not think that Ur. Johnson’s paraplirase 
is happy, although it is adopted by both Dyce and Roli'e. H.aluwell, Hudson, 
Cowden-Clarke, and Purnell follow Singer. — Ed.] 

310. preferre] Malone : That is, advance, promote. 
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Rodo. I will do this, if you can bring it to any oppor- 313 
tunily. 

logo. I warrant thee. Meete me by and by at the 315 
Cittadell. I muft fetch his Neceffaries a Shore. Fare- 
well. 

Rodo. Adieu. Exit, 

lago. That Cajjfio loues her, I do well beleeu’t : 

That ftie loues him, ’tis apt, and of great Credite. 320 

The Moore (howbeit that I endure him not) 

Is of a conftant, louing, Noble Nature, 

And I dare thinke, he’le proue to Defdemona 
A moft deere husband. Now I do loue her too. 

Not out of abfolute Lull:, (though peraduenture 325 

I ftand accomptant for as great a fin) 

But partely led to dyet my Reuenge, 

For that I do fufpeft the luftie Moore 

Hath leap’d into my Seate. The thought whereof, 329 


313. if you ca«] Ff, Rowe + , Steev.’Ss, 
Knt, Sing. Ktly, Del. if 1 can Qq et 
cet. 

316. a Shore\ ajliore Q,FjF^. 

318. Adicii\ Adtte Qq. 

Exit.] Om. Qj. 

[Scene VIII. Popc+,Jen. 

319. beleei{t'\ Ff, Rowe, Cap. believe 

Pope+. iV Qq et cet. 

321. hcnobeit'\ htnvbe t Qq. 


322. cotifla}U, louing\ constanl-loving 
Sta. Dyce iii. 

lotting, Noble"^ noble, lotting Qq. 

324. dd\ Om. Pope + . 

325. feradttenittre'] perapventm e Q^. 

326. accomfilant'\ accotmtant Q,Ff. 

327. led'\ lead Qq. 

328. Ittflie'] Ittflftill Qq, Mai. Coll. 1 . 
lufly Ff et cet. 

329. thottglU'\ thoughts F^, Rowe. 


313. if you can] Jennens: The sense requires^ lean; lago h.ad brought the 
affair to opportunity by fixing on Roderigo for one of the watch ; Roderigo’s part re- 
mained to be done, viz. : provoking Cassio, which in this speech he promises to do, if 
opportunity offered to give him cause. Knight : But Roderigo is not one of those 
who relies upon himself; and the reading of the Ff is far more characteristic. lago 
replies to this expression of reliance on him, ’ I ivarrant thee.’ Dyce (ed. iii) : lago’s 
reply, in fact, detennines nothing ; it suits equally well with either lection. 

320. him] Booth : Pause, as though questioning the possibility of this. 

322. constant, louing] Walker {Crlt. i, 29) : I think Shakespeare wrote cott- 
stant-hming ; inasmuch as Othello’s nature, with all its aptitude for true, manly affec- 
tion, could hardly be described as, emphatically, a laving nature. 

' 325 > 0 - 1 - peraduenture . . . partely] Swinburne {A Study, &c., p. 179, note) . 

What would at least be partly lust in another man is all but purely hatred in lago. For 
‘ partly ’ read wholly, and for ‘ peradventure ’ read assuredly, and the incarnate father 
of lies, made manifest in the flesh, here speaks all but all the truth for once, to himself 
alone. 

329. seate] Coleridge {Hides, &c., 255) This thought, oiiginally by lago’s own 
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■ Doth (like a poyfonous Minerall) gnaw niy Inwardes : 330 

And nothing can, or lhall content my Soule 
Till I am eeuen’d with him, wife, for wift. 

Or fayling fo, yet that I put the Moore, 

At leaft into a lelouzie fo ftrong 

That iudgement cannot cure. Which thing to do, 335 

If this poore Trafh of Venice, whom I trace 


. 331. ffrj «or Qq. 

332. ««s»V] eueu Qq, Steev. Mai. 
Sing. 

r,. 

334. At Uajl\ At last Theob. ii, Warb. 
Johns. 


336. 7 'rajk...trace\ traFs-.cmfli Q,, 
Mai. brack,., trace Theob. brack, ,,cher- 
tt// Warb. trash,,, trash Steev.Var. Dyce, 
Sla. Wh. Glo. Cam. Del. Rife, brack,,, 
trash Coll, iii (MS), Sing, ii, Huds. 


confession a mere suspicion, is now ripening, and gn.a\vs his base nature as his o«'n 
•poisonous mineral’ is about to gnaw the noble heart of his general. 

330. Minerall] Johnson' : This is philosophical. Mineral poisons kill by corrosion. 

332. eeuen’d] According to Schmidt (Lex,), even is used as a verb in two other 
passages : Alls Well, I, iii, 3 ; Cymb, 111 , iv, 1S4. Skottowe (ii, 78) : Of this enter- 
prise of lago nothing afterwards is heard ; Shakespeare seems either to have forgotten 
his original intentions, or found that logo had already enough business on his hands. 
Booth : This lino should be verj- intense, ‘ not loud, but deep.’ 

336. Trash . . . trace] WARiiURTON: ‘A trilling insignificant fellow may perhaps 
be called Trask, but the metaphor of hunting is not preserved. I suppose therefore 
that the word is brack, which is a low species of hounds of the chase, and a term gen- 
erally used in contempt. As to “trace,” crush of Q, is plainly a corruption of cherish,' 
Warton was the first to suggest that trash should bo substituted for ‘ trace,’ but he 
was not strictly accurate in his definition of its technical meaning ; he supposed that it 
meant simply to rote, to check, and cited Car.itacli’.s reply to Xonnius (JJeiiiisica, I, i) 
when Nennius taunted him with dying from the Uom.ans: ’I fied too; But not so 
fast, — your jewel had been lost then. Young Ilengo there; he trails d me,’ i. c., .s.ays 
Warton, he stapled mo. At last Stekvens (1793) discovered the meaning of tiash 
which has since been generally accepted. ‘To Irash is still a hunter’s phrase, and sig- 
nifies to fasten a weight on the neck of a dog, when his .speed is .superior to that of his 

companions “Trash ’’in the first iiisbancc in this lino ni.ay be used to signify a 

worthless hound, as the same term is afterwards employed to describe a worthless 
female : “ I do suspect this trash ” (V, i, loS). It is scarcely necessary to supjiort the 
present jingle on the word, it is so much in our author's manner, although his worst.’ 
Knight upholds ‘ trace,’ but was misled in his interpretation. * Trash ’ and ‘ trace,' 
says Knight, ‘are used with perfect propriety. The “trash” is the thing traced, put 
in traces — confined — as an untrained worthless dog is held, and hence the indent 
gleaning of trash,’ Dyce (Remarks, p. 237) : Knight's explanation of ‘trash’ is bor- 
rowed from Richardson’s Diet,, where we find: trash — anything (man, dog) 

trashed or traced or confined in traces, that it may not, because it would, run or pur-ue 
too fast, rashly ; like an untrained dog; a worthless hound ; hence it is anything worth- 
less,’ Sec, But in this explanation Richardson is undoubtedly mistaken ; he gives to 
trash a meaning which it never did and^never could bear. Mhen used as a huntsman 
or dog-trainer’s term, or metaphorically with an allusion to their practices, it invariably 
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For his quicke hunting, ftand the putting 0% 337 

He haue our Michael Cajfio on the hip, 

signifies the thing \tVLlCB. RESTRAINS: ‘Above this lower roome shall be your Imiils- 
mans lodging, wherin hee shall also keep his cooplcs, liams, collais, trashes, Ijoxcs,’ 
&c. — Markham’s Countrey Cositentments, b. i. c., i, p. 15, 1615. The trash, whether a 
strap, a rope dragging loose on the ground, or a weight, was fastened round the neek of 
a too forward dog, to check his movements. Collier (ed. ii) in justification of his 
(MS.) says that ‘trash and trace were used somewhat synonymously, as a mode of 
keeping back braches, i. e. dogs, who hunted too quickly. lago speaks of Koderigo as 
a poor hound, who was so eager in the chase that it was necessary to restrain him,’ 
Singer (ed. ii) thinks that Warburton’s brach is correct, and that crush is a misprint 
for trash. ‘The converse has happened in the Imi. to the Tam. of Shr., where brach 
has been misprinted trash} ‘ Roderigo is checked or trashed by lago for his quick 
hunting ; i. e. he is in too great a hurry to come to an explanation- with Desdemona.’ 
White (ed. i) : ‘ Whom I trash,’ i. e. whom 1 rcslmin, whip in. ‘ Trace ’ seems to 
have been only a varied form of trash. The misprint in the Qto is evidently due to the 
likeness of c and t. Staunton cannot subscribe to Warburton’s emendation brach, 
‘although persuaded that “trash of Venice” is a vitiation of what the poet wrote. 
Trash signifying to clog, to impede, is surely the genuine word for “ trace ” of the 
Folio.’ Bailey (ii, loS) : It is plain to me that the genuine reading is leash, i, c. 
whom I hold in leash for the quick hunting of the Moor. Kekiuti.hy [Jixp. 302) ; 
‘The jingle,’ Steevens says, ‘being in Shake-sj-xiarc’s manner.’ Now to this I object— 
first, that this was not Shake.speare’s manner, for the apparent instances of it are mostly 
printers’ blunders ; and, secondly, that Roderigo did not re(|uirc to be trashed or checked 
‘for his quick hunting,’ for he was always hanging Irack and ready to give up the chase 
till urged on by lago. This last objection also applies to ‘ trace ’ in the sense of fol- 
low or accompany. It would apply also, though in a less degree, to train, which would 
yield a tolerable sense. On the whole, 1 think that logo’s words may have been praise, 
which would suit his sneering, ironical tone. As to brach, though we frequently find it 
used of a woman, I believe it was never applied to a man. Dyck (ed. iii) : I give the 
reading of Steevens, but I now (1S65) entertain great doubts if it be what Shake- 
speare wrote. [I have resen'ed Halliwell’s note for the last, because it .gives what 
seems to me to be the true inlerirretation ; the Folio needs no change ; ‘ trace ’ bears 
here one of its commonest meanings; ‘Ah/- his quick hunting’ does not mean, because 
of his quick hunting ’ but in order to make \ma,for the purpose of m.aklng him, hunt 
quickly, a meaning of ‘ for ’ which White (ed. ii) especially notes, and, thus noting it, it 
is strange that White should have missed the common meaning of the word ‘ trace.’ It 
was Steevens who gave a bias to the word from which it never recovered until Ilalli- 
well set it straight, whose note is as follows: ‘The meaning seems to be — if this wretched 
fellow, whose stejrs I carefully watch in order to quicken his pace, follows my directions, 
I will have our Michael Cassio on the hip.’ — Ed.] 

337. the putting on] Rolfe : This refers to his picking a quancl with Cas.sio, 
not to his ‘quick hunting’ of Desdemona. 

338. hip] Johnson : A phrase from the art of wrestling. Dyce (^Jlemar/es, p. 52) : 
But in his Dictionary '^otcDsosi derives the phrase, and with more probability, from hunt- 
ing : ‘ the hip or haunch of a deer being the part commonly seized by the dogs.’ [The 
phrase occurs twice in Aler. of Ten. and here, the only three times in Shakespeare ; as 
instances elsewhere are not common, Dyce gives four ; in none of them, however, is it 
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Abufe him to the Moore, in the right garbe 
(For I feare Caffw with my Night-Cape too) 

Make the Moore thanke me, loue me, and reward me. 
For making him egregioufly an Affe, 

And praflifing vpon his peace, and quiet, 

Euen to madnefle. 'Tis heere : but yet confqs’d, 
Knaueries plaine face, is neuer feene, till vs’d. Exit. 


340 


*345 


339 - Ff, Row-e, Pope, Theob. cap Ff. 

Johns. Knt. ranke Qq et cet. to 6 \ to Qq. 

340. Night~Cape\ui^Iit capClc\. Night- 344. madnejfe.'\ madncjfe : — Q,Qj. 


clear to me that the simile is derived from himling. I-Ialliwell gives three references ; 
two, like those of Dyce, are uncertain, one from Fuller's Historic of the Holy IVarre, 
1647, is decidedly from wrestling, ‘ fearing to wrestle with the king, who had him on 
the hip, and could out him at pleasure for his bad manners.’ — Ed.] 

339. right garbe] Since JolixsON’s time, cverj' modern editor, except Kjiight, 
has preferred rank of the Qto, which Stcevens interjirets as meaning ‘ grossly, i. e. 
without mincing the matter,’ ami cites Maiston's Dutch Courtezan [III, i], ‘ Whether, 
in the ranke name of madnessc, — ^tvhethcr? ’ To this meaning Malone acids, lascivi- 
ous, as in Me/-, of Vcn. [I, iii. Si], ‘The ewes, being rank.’ For ‘g.Trlte’ Steevexs 
cites, ‘as perhaps employed in the sense here required,’ Chapman's Odyssey [xviii, 
482] where ‘ check-proud Meliintho’ rails at the disguised Ulysses: ‘Or’tis like To 
prove your native garb, your tongue will strike On this side of your mouth.’ [Despite 
this array of authority, I cannot but think the Folio has the tine reading. lago’s plans 
are not settled, all is ‘but yet confus'd,’ details will depend on circumstances .as they 
arise ; the main point is to get Cassio on the hip, and tlicn abuse him to the Moor in 
the right garb, in the best fashion, whatever that fashion may turn out to be. If rasik 
were the word here, I do not think that lago would say ‘ the rank garli,’ as though 
there were but one coarse way of dealing, but rather ‘ in a rank garb.’ Whether ‘ garb ’ 
is here used subjectively or olijeetivelv, as the style of nddrc3.s which I.ago will himself 
assume in approaching Othello or as the address whicli he will impute to Cassio, is 
scarcely important; the question lies in the u.sc of ‘riglit ’ or rank. J prefer the former. 
It is, probably, the fear which lago expresses in the next line that has intlueneed the 
preference for s-ank over ‘right.’ l!ut this fear is only lago's ‘motive-hunting’ fur 
dieting his revenge on Cassio; it docs not specify the manner of his revenge, all that, 
as he expressly says, is but yet confused, which would hardly be true if ho had already 
decided that the g.irb in which Cassio was to be .abused should be raisk. For refer- 
ences to ‘garb’ see lear, II, ii, 92. Sixger (cd. ii) says that ‘rank garb’ is merely 
in the right /iown or sli-nighlforsuas-d fashion, and in support refers to ‘ the right butter- 
woman’s rank to market,’ which is al»ut as apt as would be the familiar phrase in 
which Hamlet’s uncle refers to his own olTcnce. An appropriate support of the Folio 
is to be found in Mid. tV. D., where Helena says, ‘ I am a right m.aid for cow.ardice,’ 
or in the ‘right buttqrwoman’ in Singer's own quotation from .Is You Like It . — En.] 
344. madnesse] Hudson : Here we have perhaps the most .appalling outcome of 
lago’s proper character — namely, a jrride of intellect, or lust of the brain, which exults 
above all things in being able to raaki? himself and others pass for just the reverse of 
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Scena Sectmda. 


Enter Othello^s, Herald with a Proclamation. 

Herald. It is Othellds pleafure, our Noble and Vali- 
ant Generali. That vpon certaine tydings now arriu’d, 
importing the meere perdition of the Turkifli Flecte': 5 

euery man put himfelfe into Triumph. Some to daunce, 
fome to make Bonfires, each man, to what Sport and 
Reuels his addition leads him. For befides thefe bene- 8 


1. Scena Secunda.] Om. Qq. Sc^na 
Secunda Fj,. Scene IX. Pope+, Jen. 

The Street. Pope. 

2. Enter...] Enter a Gentleman read- 
ing a Proclamation. Q^. 

3. Herald.] Om. Qq. 
pUafurcl\ pleajtire ; Q,. 

4. Generall!\ Generali; Ff, Rowe. 
Generali, Qq et cet. 

arriu’d'\ arriued Qq. 

6. euery\ that euery Qq. 


6. Trhimph.'l triumph : or triumph; 
Qq et cet. 

7. to mahc'] make Qq. 

Bonjires] lonefires Q.Q.Fj, Pope, 
Theob. Han. boncfirs Q^. Bonc-Jlrcs 
Rowe. 

8. addilioii] Ff. minde Q,, PopcT-, 
Jen. mAiVVr/c/j QjiQj, Rowe et cet. mind's 
addiction Anon. (ap. Cara.). 

thc/c] this Rowe ii+. 


what they are ; that is, in being an overmatch for truth and Nature themselves. And 
this soliloquy is, 1 am apt to thinh, Shakespeare’s supreme instance of ]5.sycholugic sub- 
tilty and insight; as it is also lago’s most pregnant disclosure of his real springs of 
action, or what Coleridge aptly calls ‘the motive- hunting of a motiveless malignity.’ 
For it is not that lago really believes or suspects that either Cassio or Otheilo has 
wronged him in the way he intimates; he is merely seeking to opiate or appease cer- 
tain qualms of conscience by a sort of extemporized make-believe in that kind. 

345. seene] Johnson : An honest man acts upon a plan, and forecasts his designs ; 
but a knave depends upon temporary and local opijortunities, and never knows his own 
purpose but at the time of execution. 

5. meere] Akuott, § 15 : That is, unmixed with anything else; hence, by infer- 
ence, intact, complete. 

6. put himselfe into] For instances of this rellexive use, see Schmidt {Le.xi), 
where, however, I find neither this passage nor that quoted by Steevens in Per. I, ii, 24. 

8. addition] Dyce (ed. iii) calls this a ‘stark misprint.’ Is it? Granting, for a 
moment, that it is nonsense, would it be altogether out of jilace in the mouth of a 
pompous Herald, who has just given us a taste of hiS' quality in the stilted phrase, 
‘put himself into triumph’? But is there not a glimmer of meaning to bo discovered 
in it? That ‘addition’ may mean title we have seen in Mach., Ham., and Lear, 
and that it may so mean elsewhere, see examples lii Schmidt, s. v. "Would it then 
be a ‘stark misprint’ were the Herald to use it here in this military sense and 
transfer the title to the holder of the tank himself? Then the meaning is that the 
soldiers are to enjoy themselves according to their rank — a somewhat superlluous 
proclamation, it must be confessed ; it is hardly to be sujrposed that Cassio and lago 
would fall to making bonfires; yet is it not in keeping with the rest of the Herald’s 
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ficiall Newes, it is the Celebration of his Nuptiall. So 
much was his pleafure fhould be proclaimed. All offi- w' 
ces are open, & there is full libcrtie of Feafting from this 
,prefenr houre of fiue, till the Bell haue told eleuen. [319 aj 
Bleffe the Ifle of Cj’prus, and our Noble Generali Othel- ^ 
lo. Exit. 


Enter Othello, Dcfdemona, CaJJio, and Attendants. 1 5 

Othe. Good Michael, looke j'ou to the guard to night. 


9. CelehratiQi{\ DeUbyation 

NuptialT^ Ff, Ron-e, Pope, H.in. 
Rnt, Dyce, Sta. Glo. Cam. Del. Hucis. 
Rife, Wh. ii. Niiftialls Qq et cet. 

11. of Feajling\ Oni. Qq. 

12. pre/enr] F^. 

fitie\ nine Cap. conj. (p. 26 #). 
haue^ hath Qq, Cap. Jen. Steev. 
Mal.Var. CoU. Sing. Ktly. 

■ told'\ FjF^, Rowe, Pope, Hat,. 
Wh. i. 


13. Bhffc^ Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Knt. 
IJeaucn bleffe Qq et cet. 

Cyprus\ Cypres Q,. 

13. 14. Othello.] As a separate 

line, Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 

14. Exit.] Om. Qq. 

Scene X. Han. Johns. Jen. Scene III. 
Cap. et seq. 

The Castle. Theob. 

15. Enter...] Enter Oihtllo, CaJfio,wA 
Tesilemona. Qq. 


phrases? But there is an instance in Tro. & Cress. (I, ii, 24) where ‘ addition’ seems 
to stand for characteristic quality or natural bent; it is where Alexander says that Aj.ax 
‘hath robbed many beasts of their particular additions; he is as valiant as the lion, 
churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant.’ This is the meaning that I think it possi- 
ble for ‘addition’ to bear here, certainly with enough plausibility to remove it from a 
black list of ‘ stark misprints.’ Each man is lo betake him.self to what sport or revel 
his particular disposition leads him to indulge in ; and if in ‘ addition ’ a militaiy flavor 
be found, it is all the more appropriate among soldiers. AdJidifoi is a cacophonous 
word, never used by Shakespeare, except in one other passage. — E d. 

9. Nuptiall] RlCH.tRDSOS (ZI/V/. s. v.) : The noun is usually written with the plu- 
ral termination s. Shakespeare writes it without. [This assertion of Richardson is an 
illustration of the fact which wc arc all so liable to forget, viz. : that, omitting V. d- 
A. and Lucrece, we cannot know how Shakespeare wrote anything except through the 
medium of the printers, whose work, it is believed, he never corrected. In this very 
word we find the s of the plural in the Qp which some editors think were fresher from 
Shakespeare's hand than the Folio. — Ed.] 

10. offices] Halliwell : The rooms appropriated lo the upper senants of great 
families. 

13. Blesse] Walker (i, 215) supixwcs that the word God, softened in the Qq,-was 
omitted by the editor of the Folio in deference to the well-known act of Parliameut ; 01 
was, perhaps, expunged by the licenser of the press, 
j 16. Good Michael] Co\vden-Ci..vrke (THe Afi', P- 91 ) : These few 

i words, seemingly insignificant, arc of important dramatic use. They give augmented 
; effect to Othello’s subsequent anger .at Cassio’s being betrayed not only into neglect of 
duty in preserving order, but into breach of orrler himself; while they set well before 
the mind Othello’s trust and confidence in Casslo as his chosen officer, and his liking 
for him as a personal friend, calling hiivAby his Christian name ‘ Michael,’ which, after 
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Let’s teach our felues that Honourable flop, 17 

Not to out-fport difcretion. 

Caf. lago, hath direftion what to do. 

But notwithftanding with my perfonall eye 20 

Will I looke to’t. 

Othe. lago, is moft honeft : 

Michael, goodnight. To morrow with your earlieft, 

Let me haue fpeech with you. Come my deere Loue, 

The purchafe made, the fruites are to enfue, 25 

That profit’s yet to come ’tweene me, and you. 

Goodnight. Exit. 

Enter lago. 

Caf. Welcome lago : we mull to the Watch. 
lago. Not this houre Lieutenant : ’tis not yet ten 30 
o’th’clocke. Our Generali caft vs thus earely for the 
loue of his Defdemona : Who, let vs not therefore blame; 
he hath not yet made wanton tlie night with her : and 
Ihe is fport for loue. 

Caf. She’s a moft exquifite Lady. 35 


17. thaf^ the Q,. 

19. directioit] directed Q,. 

20. nohvUhJlanding\ notivithjianing 

^ 4 - 

21. /bV] to it Qq, Jen. 

23. yotir] our Mai. Steev. Var. 

24. you."] you, Qq. 

[To Dead. Johns. 

26. TJiaf] The Q,. 
preft's] promts Qq. 

’twcenl\ ’tween Rowe +, Knt, 
Pyce, Sta. Glo. Cam. Wh. ii. tweene F^. 
iwixt Qq et cet. 

27. Goodnight'^ Ciis. Goodnight Kwya.. 


(ap. Cam.). 

27. Exit.] Exit Othello and Dejdemona. 
Qq. 

30. Licntcnaiit'\ Lcinfemmt 
Lieuctenant 

31. dth'clocke"^ aclock Qq. d clock Cap. 
Steev. Mai. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Del. 

32. Defdemona :] Defdemona. Q^. Def- 
demona, QjQj. 

IFho] Qq, Dyce, Stn. Glo. Cam. 
Del. Huds, Rife, W’h. ii. Whom Ff ct cct. 

33. ivautonthenight~\ (hen'aiiton night 
Pope, Han. 

35. She's] She is Qq, Jen. 


the one final impressive appeal, * How comes it, Michael, you arc thus forgot ? ’ he 
never again uses. 

22. honest] D*Hugues : II semble, & pirtir de ce moment, que repillnite Mione.'^t’ 
soit devenue inseparable, dans la pensee d’Othcllo, du nom de ce sceierat. Da des- 
tinde a de ces ironies, et I’esprit humain de ces aberrations. 

31. cast] Johnson, perhaps forgetting that in I, i, 164, he had given to this word 
the meaning which is now generally accepted, to dismiss, here interprets it as equiva- 
lent to ‘appointed us to our stations. To cast the play"* he continues, ‘is to assign to 
every actor his proper part.' See II, ii, 302, and V, ii, 400, where the meaning to dis- 
miss is equally suitable. — E d. « 
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lago. And lie warrant her, full of Game. 

Caf. Indeed flies a moft frefh and delicate creature. 

lago. What an eye fhc ha’s ? 

^ Methinkes it founds a parley to prouocation. 

Caf. An inuiting eye: 40 

And yet me thinkes right modeft. 
j lago. And when fhe fpeakes, 

I Is it not an A.larum to Loue ? 

Caf. She is indeed perfeftion. 

lago. Well : happineffe to their Sheetes. Come Lieu- 45 
tenant, I haue a ftope of Wine, and heere without are a 
I brace of Cyprus Gallants, that would faine haue a mea- 
1 fure to the health of blacke Othello. 

Caf. Not to night, good lago, I haue very poore, 

. and vnhappie Braines for drinking. I could well wifli 50 
Curtefie would inuent fonie other Cuftome of enter- 
' tainment. 53 


36. herl\ tier QqF^, Rowe, Pope, Han. 
Jen. 

37. Jt“ ” Qli Steev. Mai. 
Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. 
gte's Ff et cet. 

38. 3g. Prose, Pope et seq. 

38. ha's .**] has ? Qql''^F^. has / Han. 

39. to] Ff, Rowe+, Knt, D)‘ce,Wh. i. 
Cam. Del. of Qq et cet. 

40-43. Two lines, Qq, Pope et seq. 

43. Is., .Loue?] tis an alarme to loue. 
Qq, Jen. 


43. Alarum] alarm Mai. Steev. 

44. She if] It is Q,. 

45. Will:] Well, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
,Shceles.]/hectc5 — Qq. sheets 1 Han. 

46. I haue] have]m. (misprint?). 
flopc] stoup Glo. Cam. Rife, ^Yh. ii. 

stoop Rowe et cet. 

47. Cyprus] Cypres Q,. Cyprus' C.ap. 
4k of] lyV/;.' Qq,Theob.Warb. Johns. 

Jen. Steev. Mai. Y.ar. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, 
Ktly. 


, 39. Booth : lago watches Cassio intently. 

43. Alarum] Johnson : The voice may sou/ui an alarm more properly than tlie eye 
can sound a parley. Ritson (p. 229) : The eye is often saiil to speak. Thus we fre- 
quently hear of the language of the eye. Surely that which can talk may, without any 
violent stretch of the figure, be allowed to sound a parley. S i'eevens : So in Tro. dr" 
Cress. IV, v, 55 : ‘ There's language in her eye, her cheek, her liji. Nay, her foot speaks.’ 
Booth : So in Mer. of Ven. I, i, 164: ‘from her eyes I did receive fair .speechless mes- 
sages.’ 

46, slope] It occurred to me th.at the uniformity of .spelling in Qq and I f might 
nere betoken the pronunciation, especially as this form is given by .Skeat its Middle- 
English. But a compari.son of the five limes svhere t!ic word occurs in .Shal;e.s|)e.'n e 
shows that no such inference can be drawn. It is ‘stoope’ in Trcelfeh Alight, 11, iii, 
14; 'stope,’ Ib. 129 ; ‘stoupe,’ Ham. V, i, 68; ‘slopes,’ lb. 278. The fact that the 
spelling agrees in three cases out of the five might at best indicate that the pronuncia- 
tion was in the transition state from the 6ld to the new. — E d. 
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lago. Oh, they are our Friends : but one Cup, He 53 
drinke for you. 

Ca£w. I haue drunke but one Cup to night, and that 5 5 

was craftily qualified too .• and behold what inouation 
it makes heere. I am infortunate in the infirmity, and 
dare not taske my weakeneffe with any more. 

lago. What man ? ’Tis a night of Reuels, the Gal- 
lants defire it. 60 

Caf. Where are they ? 

lago. Heere, at the doore .• I pray you call them in. 

Caf. He do’t, but it diflikes me. Exit, 

lago. If I can fallen but one Cup vpon him 
With that which he hath drunke to night alreadie, 65 

He’l be as full of Quarrell, and offence 
As my yong Miftris dogge. 

Now my ficke Foole Rodorigo, 

Whom Loue hath, turn’d almoft the wrong fide out. 

To De/demona hath to night Carrows’d. 70 


53. Friends friaids , — Qq. 

C«/,] Cup F^, Rowe, aip: Qq, 
Theob. ii et seq. 

55. haue'\ ha Qq. 

56. too:'\ to, Q.Q,. Om. Johns. 

57. infortunate'] unfortunate Qq. 

59. Reuels^ revels; Cap. 

63. Exit.] Om. Ff. 

67, 68. One line, Qq, Cap. et seq. 

67. Mijlris] Mijlris's F^. Miftrifs's 


F^, Rowe, Pope, mistresd Thcolj. ct seq. 

67. doggeP] dog:— Qq. dog, Ff. 

68. Now myt] Noy mw Q,. 

69. Whom. ..out] {\Vhom...onf)Clfy^. 
hath] has Qq. 

out] outward Qq, Jen. Slcev. JIal. 
Var. Coll. Wh. i. 

70. Carrows'd.] caroufl Qq. Carrows'd, 
F,Fj. Caroled d F^. 


54. lie drink for you] What does this mean ? Is it that lago will use any and 
every argument, even one as ridiculous as drinking by proxy, to induce Cassio to join 
the revels ? — Ed. 

56. craftily qualified] Johnson : Slyly mixed with water. [Cannot ■ craftily ’ 
here mean strongly, powerfully ? ' I have drunk but one cup, and that was “ power- 
ful weak,” too.’ The necessity of his • qualifying ’ his cup furtively is not clearly appa- 
rent to me, when he confesses the action thus freely to lago. To be sure, Ca-ssio may 
have accompanied the -confession with a wink to indic.ate that he thought it a good 
joke; but this jars a little with my conception of Cassio’s character. I jirefer to tliink 
that he openly and freely qualified that first cup, and the innovation it wrought maile 
him forget to qualify the second among the lads of Cyprus. — Ed.] 

57- heere] Booth : Merely a flushed face. 

63. it dislikes] For .similar instances of the use of impersonal verbs, see Abbott, 
§297. 

64. one Cup] Booth : This should warn Cassio against overdoing the intoxi- 
cation. *' 
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Potations, pottle-deepe; and he’s to watch. 

Three elfe of Cypru.s, Noble fwelling Spirites, 
(That hold their Honours in a wary diftance, 
The very Elements of this Warrelike Ifle) 

Haue I to night flufter’d with flowing Cup.s, 
And they Watch too. 
r Now ’mongft this Flocke of drunkards 
I Am I put to our Cajfio in fome Aftion 
That may offend the Ifle. But here they come. 


71 


75 

[3i9<^] 


Enter CaJJio, Montano, and Gentlemen. 80 

If Confequence do but approue my drcanie, 

My Boate failes freely, both with winde and Streame. 

Caf. ’Fore heauen, they haue giuen me a rowfe already. 83 


71. ioaUht\ watch Qq. 

72. tl/e\ y{, Rotve, Cap. Knt, Dyce i, 
Wh. i. tivts Coll. (MS), lads Qq et cet. 

Cyprus'] Cypres Q,. 

73. Honours] honour Qq. 

76, 77. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

76. they] the Qq. 

77. 'mongjf] anKnigJl Qj. 

78. Ami] I am Qq. And I F^F^. 
««3 on Cap. conj. (p. 26 li), 

79. Two lines, Qq. 


50. Enter...] Enter Alonianio, CaJJio, 
and others (after IJle, line 79), Qq. Re- 
enter.. .(after line 79), Cap. 

Scene X. Pope, Warb. Scene XI. Ilan. 
Johns. Jen. 

51. dreame] Theob. Han. \Yaib. 
Cap. 

83. 'Fore heauen] Fore Cod Qq, Cap. 
Jen. Sta. Glo. Cam. Uyee iii, Iluds. Rife, 
Wh. ii. 


71. pottle-deepe] Dyce ( Gloss.] : A pottle was a measure of two quarts (‘ A Pot- 
tle, Quatuor libra; liijuidomm, congii Anglicani dimidium,' Coles's Lat. and Eng. 
Diet.), but frequently meaning a drinking-vcsscl without reference to the measure. 

72. else] Deuus suggests, with great ingenuity, that this may have been meant for 
Ls, the abbreviation of Lords. Dyce (ed. iii) : In my former edition I followed the 
Folio (comparing King John, II, i, 276 : ‘ Ba-stards and else ’) ; but I now think it safer 
to adhere to the lection of the Qq. 

73. Rolfe: Tliat is, are sensitive with regard to their honour, or quick to take 
offence at a supposed insult. 

74. Elements] Johnson: As qn,irrelsome as the diseordia semina rerum; .as 
quick in opposition .as fire and avater. SCHMIUT (Le.r.) : A pure e.\tract, as it were, 
the very quintessence of the isle. 

80. Montano] Booth doubts if Shakesjaearc me.ant to have Montano take part in 
this carouse, and therefore makes him enter later from a dill'erent direction just in lime 
to see Cassio stagger off. Steevens felt the same impropriety; see his note line 85. 

81. Consequence] An instance of the omission of the plural s in words whose 
termination has a plural sound. See M'ALKER’s I'crs. Art. Ii, p. 243. This line is not 
there noted. Or see Ahhott, § 471. 

8l. dreatne] TiiEonALD suggested and adopted deem, i. e. opinion, judgement. 
Johnson : I rather read scheme. But why should ‘ dream ’ be rejected ? Every scheme 
subsisting only in the imagination may ba termed a ‘ dream.' 

9 
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Mon. Good-faith a litle one : not paft a pint, as I am a 
Spuldier. 85 

lago. Some Wine hoa. 

Ajtd let me the Cannakm clinke,clinke : 

And let me the Cannakin clinke. 

A Sotcldiers a man : Oh, mans lifds btit a /pan, 

Why then let a Souldier drinke. 90 

Some Wine Boyes. 

Caf. ’Fore Heauen : an excellent Song. 
lago. I learn’d it in England : where indeedthey are 
moft potent in Potting. Your Dane, your Germaine, 
and your fwag-belly’d Hollander, (drinke hoa) are 95 

nothing to your Englifli. 

CaJJio. Is your Engliihmen fo exquifite in his drin- 
king ? 98 


84. I ami ^^P- 

84, 104. Mon.] Gent. Booth. 

8^8j. aj... 5 <j«/a'/«-]Separate]ine, Qq, 
Cap. Steev.’Ss, Mal.’go. 

87. [Jago sings. Rowe. 

87, 88. Cannakin] Cannikin Qq, Jen. 

87. clinke, clinke :] clink, clink, clink. 
Han. Johns. Cap. 

88. clinke.] clinke, clinke : Qq. 

89. One line, QqFf, Rowe+, Jen. Knt. 
Two lines, Cap. et cet. 

Oh. ..life’s] Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Knt, 


Wh. i, Sta. Del. Man's lifi's Coll. iii. a 
life’s Qq et cet. 

91. Same tVinel Come, svine Jen. 

92. 'Fore Heaueni Fore God Q,, Cap. 
Jen. Sla. Glo. Cam. Dyce iii, Iluds. Rife, 
Wh. ii. 

96. Englifil Englishman Coll, ii (MS). 

97. Enghyiimenl Englifli man Qq. 
Englifiman Ff et cet. 

eorqnijitel FfQj,Qj, Rowe+, Knt, 
Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Klly, Rife, expert Q, 
et cet. 


84. rowse] Gifford (The Duke of Milan, Massinger, vol. i, p. 237, eil. 1S05): 
A ‘rouse’ was a large glass (‘not pastajiint’ as lago [sic] says) in which a ho.aIlh 
was given, the drinking of which by the rest of the company formed a carouse. liar- 
naby Rich is exceedingly angry with the inventor of the custom, which, however, with 
a laudable zeal for the honour of his country, he attributes to an Englishman, who, it 
seems, ‘ had his brains beat out with a pottlepot ’ for his ingenuity. There could be no 
rcnise or carouse unless the glasses were emptied. In process of time both these words 
were used in a laser sense. [.See Ham. I, ii, 127; I, iv, 8.] Booth : Don’t be drunk, 
but silly, — absurdly polite. 

85. Souldier] Steevf-NS : If Montano was Othello’s predecessor in the government 
of Cyprus (as we are told in the Dramatis Pcrsonic), he is not very characteristically 
employed in the present scene, where he is tip])ling with people already /lustered, and 
encouraging a subaltern officer, who commands a midnight guard, to drink to excess. 

87, S:c. Halliwell: This song appears to be referred to in The Knave in Grain 
new Vampt, 1640: ‘ Fub. The drawers have drawne him out, sir. — Lod. Clinke, 
boyes. — Toma. Drinke, boys. — Stult. And let the cannikin clinke, boyes.’ The song 
itself does hot appear to have been discovered. [This allusion I cannot find in Ingle- 
by’s Centurie of Prayse. — Ed.] v 
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lago. Why, he drinkes you witli facillitie, your Dane 
dead drunke. He fweates not to ouerthrow your Al- 100 
maine. He giues your Hollander a vomit, ere the next 
^ Pottle can be filPd. 

Caf. To the health of our Generali. 

Mon. I am for it Lieutenant : and He do you luftice. 

I lago. ■ Oh fweet England. 105 

j King Stephen zvas and-a worthy Pecre, 

100. /weaies\ fiaeares F,Fj. fisiears England,zxiA\srih. king...peere 

, ^ F^, Rowe. in Roman) Q^. 

104. 77 e] Z™// Qq, Jen. 106. and-a] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. and 

105,106. OA...Peere] One line (with nQ^Q^. a» « Theob. Waib. Johns. aQ, 

et cct. 

_ 97. Englishmen] Steevexs : This accomplishment in the English is likewise men- 
tioned in B. and F.'s The Caplain [III, ii, p. 267, ed. Dyce] : ‘ Lod. Are the English- 
men Such stubborn drinkers ? Piso. Kot a le.ik at sea Can suck more liquor ; you shall 
have their children Christen’d in mull’d sack, and, at five years old. Able to knock a 
Dane down.’ Sin'GEK. (cd. ii) ; Pcacham, in his Compleat Gentleman, 1622, p. 193, 
has a section entitled, ‘ Drinking the Plague of our English Gentry,’ in which he says, 
•Within, these fiftie or threescore yeares it was a rare thing with us to see a drunken 
man, our nation carry ing the name of the most sober and temperate of any other in the 
world. But since we had to doe in the quarrell of the Netherlands .... the custom 
of drinking and pledging healthes was brought over into England ; wherein let the 
Dutch be their owne judges, if we equall them not ; yea I think rather excell them.’ 

99. you] D’Hugues: Coinme on dit en fran^ais: 'il vans boit.’ 

103. Booth : lago empties his own glass on the ground. 

106, S;c. Steevexs: So in Greene’s Qmppeforan Vpstart Cw/n'/tv [1592, vol. xi, 
p. 234, ed. Giosait], ‘ I tell thee sawey skipiack, it w.as a good and blessed time heer 
in England when K. Stephen wore a pair of cloth breeches of a Nul Je a paire, and 
thought them passing costlye.’ Halliwell: This ballad is alluded to in Dekker s 
Gals Horn-book [1609, vol. ii, p. zio, ed. Gro.sarl] : ‘ his breeches were not so much 
worth as K. Stephen’s, that cost but a poore noble.’ [These two allusions, together 
with the version in Percy’s Reliques, point to an EnglLsh origin of this song. The 
earliest Scotch version (according to J. W. E., N. Qn., 1S76, 5th, v, 249,) is in 
Allan Ramsay’s Tea- Table Miscellany, alxtut 172S, certainly later than Percy’s MS. 
by three-quarters of a century, if not more. Ch.M’pell {Pop. Mus., ii, 505) remarks 
that the 'tune to "Take thy old Cloak about thee” is evidently formed out of Green 
Sleeves,’ an additional reason, perhaps, for assuming its English origin. I'he version in 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, ii, 324, is as follows : 

‘King Harry was a verry good K[//tj-,-] 

I trow his hose cost but a Crowne; 

; he thought them 12* ouer to deere, 

‘ therfor he called the taylor Clowne. 

: he was King & wore the Crowne, 

j & thouse but of a low degree; 

itts pride that putts this cumtrye downe; 

man ! put thye old Cloake about thee ! ’ — Ed.] 
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107 


His Breeches cojl him but a Crowne, 

He held them Six pence all to deere, 

With that he caPd the Tailor Loivne : 

He was a wight of high Renowne, 1 10 

And thou art but of low degi‘ee'. 

’Tis Pride that pulls the Country downe, 

And take thy awl’d Cloake abotit thee. 

Some Wine hoa. 

CaJJio. Why this is a more exquifite Song then the o- 1 1 5 
then 

lago. Will you heare’t againe ? 

Caf. No : for I hold him to be vnworthy of his Place, 
that do’s thofe things. Well : heau’ns aboue all : and 
there be foules muft be faued, and there be foules muft 120 
not be faued. 

lago. It’s true, good Lieutenant. 122 


108. them] ’em Qq. 

all to] all too Q,FjF^ et seq. 
no. wight] weight Plan. 

113. And] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. Knt. 
Then Qq et cet. 

thy] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. Knt. 
thine Qq et cet. 

awl’d] Ff, Rowe, owd Q,. old 
Pope, Han. auld Q^Q, et cet. 

II5. Pr/ij'] Fore God Q,. 

117. heare't~\ hear it Steev. Mai. Var. 
Knt i. Coll. 


117. qj’(7f«f] agen Qq. 

n8. to be'] Om. Qq. 
of his] in his Jen. 

1 19. things. IVc/l ;] things : 

things urell, things. Well — Rowe. 

hean'ns] llcanen's 
God’s Q,, Cap. Jen. .Sta. Glo. Cam. Liyce 
iii, Huds. Rire,Wh. ii. 

120. tnnjl be] that tmfl bee Qq, Rowe 
ii+, Jen. .Steev. Mai. Var. 

120, 121. and. ..fatted] Om, Qq. 

122. It's] It is Qq, Jen. Coll. Del. 


106. and-a] Compare ‘He that has and — little tiny wit,’ Lear, III, ii, 74, and 
‘When that I was and — a little liny boy,’ Taoelfth N.y, i, 398, where AniiOTT, §rjO, 
considers the use of ‘ and ’ as equivalent to and that too. [I doubt if ever in old ll.allad 
days it conveyed any more meaning than it does now. It pieced out the line, giving 
a swing to the rhythm and a charm of homeliness to the verse which are to me tis inde- 
scribable as they are indispensable. — Ed.] 

106. Peere] Ritson (p. 230) : That is a worthy lord, a title frequently bestowed 
upon Kings in our old romances. So, in Amadis de Gaule, 1G19 : ‘ Sir, altlicuigh you 
be a King and a great lord.' Spenser constantly uses the word ‘peer’ in this sense. 

113. awl’d] This, the solitary indication of an unusual pronunciation, points, I 
imagine, to a rustic rather than to a purely Scotch origin, although C.m’KI.i. seems to 
assume that the whole ballad is Scottish. Speabing of the line in which this word 
occurs, Capell, in one of his characteristic notes, says that the usual version, ‘something 
unscotifies it to it’s injury : (a) in “ takeT and what is call’d the diphthong in “ attld," 
should have the Scottish twang with them, namely — our {ah') sounded bieader; and to 
make out the line’s Iambi, the first syllable of “ about ” must have a small thesis, and 
“ thee " a full one.’ — Ed. “ 
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Caf. For mine owne part, no offence to the Generali, 123 
nor any man of qualitie : I hope to be faued. 

lago. And fo do I too Lieutenant. 125 

^ CaJJio. I : (but by your leaue) not before me. The 
Lieutenant is to be faued before the Ancient. Let’s haue 
i no more of this : let’s to our Affaires. Forgiue vs our 
finnes : Gentlemen let’s looke to our bufineffe. Do not 
thinke Gentlemen, I am drunke : this is my Ancient, this 130 

iS my right hand, and this is my left. I am not drunke 
*j now ; I can ftand well enough, and I fpeake well enough. 

Gent. Excellent well. 

Caf. Why very well then : you muff not thinke then, 
that I am drunke. Rvit. 135 

1 Monta. To th’Platforme (Mafters) come, let’s fet the 
^ Watch. 137 

125. /■flo] Om. Qq. ’85, KnI, Sta. fpcaie Qq et cet. 

126. /.•] Ay, Rowe et seq. Ay; Coll. 133. Cent.] All. Qq, Cap. Steev. et seq. 

. 'i'heob. 134. lVlif\ Om. Q,. 

127. /taue\ htt Qq. t/iin&c t/wnl t/cinki Q,. 

128. t 7 (;rf/ 0 /y/«£'Q,,Jen.DeI. Scene XI. Pope, 'f hcob. Warb. Scene 

OT «w] cw FjF^, Rowe + . XII. Han. Johns. Jen. 

ly.. this is\ litis ifs. Platforms] phtformtClfl^. plot- 

/ty?] 4 '/?//rt«c/Qq, Cap. Jen. Steev. forme Cl^. platform Cap. 

Mai. Var. Coli. Sing. AVh. i, Ktly, Del. Alajlcrs] maiflcrs Q,. 

132, I f peake] FI, Rowe+, Jen. Slecv. fet] fee R owe, Pope, Han. 

'i'' 126. ‘The habit which he [Kkan] had acquired in early lil'e, and which led to su^ 
important results, viz. ; tliat of closely observing the expression of the human face 
whenever he had the opportunity, continued with him to the last. It was in a room at 
the Castle one night that he was asked by a friend when he studied ? Indicating a 
man on the other side of the room, who was very much intoxicated, but who was 
labouring to keep up an appcai'aucc of sobriety, be replied, " I am studying now. I 
wish some of my Cassios were here. They might sec that, instead of rolling about in 
the ridiculous manner they do, the great secret of delineating intoxication is the en- 
deavour to stand straight when it i.s impossible to do .so. The only man who ever 
played the drunken scene in Othello properly was Holland.’’ ’ — I/awhins's Life of 
Kean, vol. ii, p. 360. 

I2g. sinnes] IJoonr: The traditional ‘business,’ said to 'oe Charles Kemble’s, can- 
not be improved upon. Cassio drojrs his handkerchief, and in his effort to recover it, 
falls on his knees ; to account for this position to his companions, he attempts to pray. 
His clothes being awry, his sword has slipped to his right side, and this confuse.s him 
for a moment as to which is his right or bus left hand. Whatev'er you do hero, do it 
delicately and with great seriousness, and shorv a readiness to fight any one who thinks 
you’re drunk. The more dignified your manner, the mot^^bsurd and yet correct your 
performance will be. 

131. right . . . left] Purnell: A^British soldier is not considered drunk if he 
can go through his facings. 
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lago. You fee this Fellow, that is gone before, 
He ’s a Souldier, fit to ftand by Ccefar, 

13S 

And giue dire 6 lion. And do but fee his vice, 

’Tis to his vertue, a iuft Equinox, 

140 

The one as long as th’ other. ’Tis pittie of him : 

I feare the truft Othello puts him in. 

On fome odde time of his infirmitie 

[320 «] 

Will fliake this Ifland. 

Mont. But is he often thus ? 
lago. ’Tis euermore his prologue to his fleepe, 
He’le watch the Horologe a double Set, 

If Drinke rocke not his Cradle. 

145 

Mont. It were well 

The Generali were put in mind of it ; 

150 

Perhaps he fees it not, or his good nature 

132 


139 . ffe's] He is Qq, Ff et cet. 

141. vei-tue'] Virtues F^F^, Rowe+. 
143. /«/f] put Qq. 

him its] its him Cap. Coll, ill, 

Huds. 

147. his prologue] Ff, Rowe, Knt. the 


Prologue Qq et cet. 

14'8. Horologe] Horolodgeillf)^^. Horo- 
logtte Ff, Rowe+, Cap. 

150, 151, One line, Qq. 

150. Itwere] Tsc'f/'sQ,. T'soereQ^fl^. 

151. were] wete Q,. 


136. Booth : Montano enters here, in time to witness Cassio’s conduct as he goes 
off. D'FIugces i On a jugi avec raison qu’une pareille exhibition de crapule n’ctait 
pas absoluinent ndcessaire tl la marche nr ti I'intelligence du drame, ct que Sh.abespc.'ire 
aurait aussi bien fait de supprimer toute cette sc6ne. 

140. direction] Hudson : How differently the liar speaks of Cassio’s soidiersliip 
to Montano and to Roderigo ! He is now talking where he is liable to be called to 
account for his words. 

141. Equinox] Rolfe: Equal, counterpart; the only instance of the word in 
Shakespeare. 

143. puts him in] Dyce (ed. iii) quotes Lettsom’s approval of Capcll's emen- 
dation : puis in him. [I think that change is needless and the Folio is right. The 
‘ trust ’ that Othello put Cassio in was tliat of being Othello’s ‘ own second,’ referred to 
in line 159 . — ^Ed.] 

148. Horologe] Johnson : If he have no drink, he’ll keep awake while the clock 
strikes two rounds, or four and twenty hours. II,M.I.IWELI. quotes a description by 
Admiral Smyth of an ancient clock, wherein the dial is described ns ‘ divided into 24 
hours, in two portions of 12 each, as was customary on the clockfaces of those days.' 
[This starts the question whether a ‘double set’ is twice twelve or twice twenty-foaf ; 
Halitx {Dram. Unities, p. 18) aflirms that as ‘the Italian horologe numbers upon its 
dial-plate twenty-four hours, a “ double set ” or round, i. e. forty-eight hours, is the true 
time meant.’ It is, however, of small moment here ; lago is not to be taken literally 
as to the very hours and minutes of Cassio's watchfulness. To Halpin the term is 
imirortant ; on it he bases his theory as to the fimit of a dramatic action. — Ed.] 
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Prizes the yertue that appeares in CaJJio, 

And lookes not on his euills : is not this true f 
Enter Kodongo. 
lago. How now Rodorigo ? 

I pray you after the Lieutenant, go. 

Mon. And ’tis great pitty, that the Noble Moore 
Should hazard fuch a Place, as his owne Second 
With one of an ingraft Infirmitie, 

It were an honeft Aftion, to fay fo 
To the Moore. 

lago. Not I, for this faire Ifland, 

I do loue Caffio well : and would do much 
To cure him of this euill, But hearke, what noife ? 
Enter CaJJio pnrfuing Rodorigo. 

Caf. You Rogue ; you Rafcall. 


135 

IS3 

iSS 


160 


165 

167 


153. Prises^ Praifes Qq. 
veritu] verities Q,. 

154. lookesl looke Q,. 

156, 157. [Aside. Cap. Mai. et seq. 

157. [Aside. WIi. i. 

[Exit ifa( 7 .Qq,Koweet seq. push- 
ing him out. Cap. 

160. ofani Om. Ff. 

161, 162. One line, Qq. Two lines, the 
first endingyay, Mai. et seq. (except Knt, 
Sta.). 

162. To] Pope + , Cap. Steev.’Ss. 


162. Moore"] Moor, lago Anon. (ap. 
Cam.) 

163. Not] NorQ^. 

164. [Helpe, helpe, within {Italics, in 
the margin) Qq, Om. Ff, Rowe, Knt. 
Within, or, A cry within, or, A cry with- 
out, help! help! Theob. et cet. 

165. But] Om. Pope+. 

166. Enter...] Enter Caffio, driuingin 
Roderigo. Qq. Re-enter... Pope. 

167. You Hogue] Zouns, you rogue Q,, 
Jen. Cam. 


160. ingraft] Johnson : An infirmity rooted, scilled in his constitution. Henley : 
This explanation seems to fall short of the poet’s meaning. The qualities of a tree are 
so changed by being engrafted, that its future fruits .are not such as would have natu- 
rally sprung from the slock, but derive their qualities from the grail inserted in it. 
Conformably to this idea is liie .assertion of Hamlet concerning the same vice of liis 
countrymen. Malone: Johnson’s explanation is certainly just. So in Zear, I, i, 295 ; 
‘ the imperfections of long-engiafted coirdition.’ See AnnoTT, § 342, for other instances 
of the omission of the participial -ed after t. Booth : 'I'his is not the language of one 
who had taken part in the carouse. 

161. Action] Walker ( Vers. 230) cites this as an instance in the middle of the 
line of the old dissyllabic pronunciation of -Hon, so very common at the end of a line. 

161-236. My copy of Q, is imijerfect and lacks the page containing these lines. For 
all references to that Qto within these limits I am indebted to the Cambridge Edition, 
which we can all trust as implicitly as anything can be trusted which bears the com- 
mon stamp of human imperfection. — E d. 

164. Dyce justifies the stage direction here of the Qq, because lago, line 252, says, 
‘ There comes a fellow, crying out for helpe, And Cassio following him,’ &c. 
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Mon. What’s the matter Lieutenant ? 168 

Caf. A Knaue teach me my dutie? He beate the 
Knaue into a Twiggen-Bottle. 170 

Rod. Beate me ? 

Caf. Doll thou prate, Rogue ? 

Mon. Nay, good Lieutenant : 

I pray you Sir, hold your hand. 

CaJJio. Let me go(Sir) 175 

Or He knocke you o’ re the Hazard. 

Mon. Come, come : 3'ou’re drunke. 

Cajfio. Drunke ? 

lago. Away I fay : go out and cry a Mutinie. 

Nay good Lieutenant. Alas Gentlemen : 180 

Helpe hoa. Lieutenant. Sir Montano : 

Helpe Mailers. Heere’s a goodly Watch indeed. 182 


169, 170. Prose, Qq, Pope + , Jen. Cam. 
Dividing the lines at duty / Cap. et cet. 

169. Knaiu. .. dutie Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. JCnaue,...duty Knave. ..duty! 
Theob.+, Jen. Sta. Glo. Cam. Knave,... 
duty / Cap. Knave to teach . . . didy ! Dyce 
iii. Knave. ...duty! Steev. et cet. 

lie'] but Tie Qq, Jen. Cam. 

170. Twiggen-Bottle^ wicker bottle Qq, 
Cap. Jen. Coll. Cam. 

171. me?'\ Qq, Jen. me. Ff. me — 
Rowe+. met Cap. et cet. 

172. [Beats Rod. Cap. et seq. 

I 73 i 174 - Prose, Qq, Jen. Cam. 

173. A'ay'] Om. Qq. 

[Staying him. Rowe et seq. 

174. I pray yoii\ pray Qq. 


175 > * 7 <>- Prose, Qq, Rowe +, Jen. Cam. 

176. knocke'^ know P'f, Rowe. 
o’re'] on Qj. 

177. you're'\ you are Qq, Jen. 

178. [they fight. Qq. 

179. [Aside. Cap. et seq. 

[A bell rung. Q,. Exit Rod. Q„ 

Qs- 

150. Alas\ godfivtll Q^. God'*s-iv\H 
QaQy Cam. Del. 

151. Sir Montano :] Ff, Rowe, Knt, 
Sing. 5 ‘?>' Monlanio,^r, Qj. 6’//*, Mon- 
iamo, yir Q^Qj. — Sir, Montano — Fojie, 
Han. — Sir — Montano — Thcob. + . Sir, 
— Montano, — Sir — Cap. ct cut. 

152. Majl€rs'\ majler Q^. 

[A bell rings. Rowe et sei[. 


168. Booth: Montano holds Cassio. 

170* Twiggen-bottle] Booth: That is, slash him till he resembles a ‘Chianti’ 
bottle covered with straw net-work ; such a bottle as he has been drinking from, per- 
haps, is in his mind. I have such a bottle used, — when I can get one. 

178. Booth: Here they fight, and Cassio should utter incoherent sounds as Ihoiigli 
‘ high in oath,’ as lago, line 261, stales that he was. I think Shakespeare intended 
Ca.ssio to ‘cuss’ a little. Montano should not thrust, but merely defend, himself. I cr 
the same reason, to make his subsequent account of the fray correct, lago should dis- 
appear with Roderigo at the word * mutinie,’ and before they return, almost immedi- 
ately, let them both shout * Mutiny ! Mutiny ! ' behind the scenes. 

181. Sir Montano] Knight: lago is pretending to separate the lieutenant and 
Montano, but he is not familiar with Montano^ the ex-governor, and he gives him a 
title of courtesy. 
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183 


Who’s that which rings the Bell.- Diablo, hoa: 

The Towne will rife. Fie, fie Lieutenant, 

You’le be afliam’d for euer. 185 


Enter Othello^ and Attendants. 

Othe. What is the matter heere? 

Mon. I bleed ftill, I am hurt to th’death. He dies. 188 


183. thatwhicJi] that that Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. \Vh. i. Cam. 
Ktly. thcU who Pope + . 

Bill: Diablo, hoa .•] bell f Diablo 
—ho, Qq. 

184. Fie, fie Lieutenant'^ Ff, Rowe, 
Pope, Han. Sing. fie,fieLeiutenanl,hold 
Q^Qj, Theob.W arb. Johns. Jen. K.nl. gotlf- 
will Leiutenant, hold Q, et cet. 

185. yoit'le'] Ff, Knt. you will Qq et 
cet. 

afiianid'^ fi^o/'i'd Qq 

F, et cet. 

186. Enter...] Enter OMt'/Zn, and Gen- 
tlemen with weapons. Qq. 


Scene XII. Pope, Warb. Scene XIII. 
Han. Johns. Jen. 

187. What ij] what's Q,Q,. 
isk I bleed'\ Ff, Q^Q,, Rowe+, Cap. 
Jen. Steev. Knt. Zouns, I bleed Q,, Mai. 
et cet. 

hurt'\ hurt, Q,. hurt, hit not Ff, 
Rowe, Pope, Theob. Han. IVarb. 

He diesl] — he dies. Cap. Steev, 
Del. Hedies — Knt. Om.Q,,Ff,Rowe+, 
Jen. Mai. Var. Sing, Dyce i. [he faints, 
(As Stage direction) qJq,, Coll. Wh. Glo. 
Sla. Cam. Ktly, Dyce hi, llucls. Rife. [He 
is supjxjrted (As Stage direction) Coll. iii. 
[assailing Cossio again. Cap. 


183. Diablo] Collier 1 An exclamation employed by other dramatists. M. Mason 
observes that ‘it is a mere contraction of Diavolo, tlic Italian word for the devil.’ Why 
should we go to a contraction of the Italian, when ‘ Diablo ’ is the ordinary Spanish 
word? 

184. Fie, fie] In comparison with the vehement God’s will of tlie Qq, this ' fie, fie ’ 
does sound weak ; but is lago in earnest ? does he wish to be vehement ? does ho really 
want Cassio to hold ? Between his desire to tarre Cassio on and yet to seem to hold 
him back, this half-hearted ‘fie’ seems to me a not iinliclitting exclamation. — E d. 

185. Dyce pronounces this line, as compared with the Qij, ‘most ridiculous.’ It 
does not make me laugh. Indeed, to me, it is as mueh better than the Qq as an ap- 
peal to a man’s own self-respect is higher than an ajjpeal to the opinion the world may 
have of him. Unfortunately, we must not forget that it is lago who utters it. — Ed. 

188. He dies] Maloke : The editor of the Folio, thinking it necessary to omit the 
first word of the line, absurdly supplied its place by adding these words at the end of 
the line. Tollet: Montano thinks he is mortally wounded, yet by these words he 
seems determined to continue the duel and to kill his antagonist, Cassio. .So, when 
Roderigo runs at Cassio in Act V, he says : ‘ Vilhain, thou dicst.’ Steevens : That is, 
he shall die. He may be supposed to say this as he is offering to renew the fight. Thus, 
Othello in his very next speech : ‘ he dies upon liis motion.’ I do not therefore regard 
these words, when uttered by Montano, as an absurd addition in F,. Knight and 
Delius give the same explanation as Toilet's. Collier : These words are, in fact, 
nothing more than a printer’s blunder, which F„ corrects by making Montano say, ‘ I 
am hurt, but not to the death.’ The true stage direction, for which ‘ He dies ’ was, no 
doubt, intended, is found in Q„, ‘ He fiqnts.’ [It is not easy here to decide between 
the rival clahns. As stage directions there are objections both to ‘ He dies ’ and ‘ He 
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Othe. Hold for your Hues. 

lag. Hold hoa : Lieutenant, Sir Mbaiaaa, Gentlemen : 190 

llaue you forgot all place of fenfe and dutie? 

Hold. The Generali fpeaks to you : hold for fhame. 

Ot/i. Why how now hoa ? From whence arifeth this.? 

Are we turn’d Turkes ? and to our felues do that 

Which Heauen hath forbid the Ottaviittcs. 195 

For Chriftian fhame, put by this barbarous Brawle : 

He that ftirs next, to carue for his owne rage. 

Holds his foule light .■ He dies vpon his Motion. 

Silence that dreadfull Bell, it frights the Ille, 199 

190. Holdhoa-y?^^. Ifold,hold<^fl^, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Wh. i, Klly. 
Jen. Steev. Mai. Var, Coll. Holp, hold Closing line 191, Huds. 

Qj. Hold ho; F^, Rowe et cet. 192. holil for\ hold, hold, for Qq, 

Sir Montano,] F„F^, Jen. Knt, Pope+, Jen. Glo. Cam. Huds. Rife, Wli. 

Sing. Wh. i. fir Montanio, Qq. Sir Mon- ii. for Wh. i. 

tane, F^. Sir, Montano Mai. Steev. Var. 193. arifetli] arifes Qq. 

ColLKtly. Sir — Montano — Roweetcet. 195. /iizZ/z] /wr Qq. 

igi. place of fenfe\ QqFf, Rowe, Pope, Ottamittes] Otlamites QqF^. Olto- 

Theob. Steev.'85. sense of place Han. et mites Q’95 et seq. 
cet. 197. for his"] forth his Q,, Jen. Steev. 

192. /Te/fl'.] Om. Pope + . Hold, hold! ’85, Mai. Var. 

faints.’ Assuredly Montano does not die; and it is difiicult to see with what propriety 
a man who had fainted could be adjured to stop fighting, Ijoth by Othello and lago. If 
these words be not a stage direction, but a port of the text, there is to Toilet's iuterpre- 
tadon this objecdon, viz. : that Montano was acting throughout in self-defence, as he 
himself tells Othello, line 227, which he would have scarcely presumed to assert had 
he renewed the attack with such bitterness before Othello’s very eyes. This is one of 
the passages, I think, where it will not do to inquire too closely. The dramatic action 
demands a barbarous brawl, in which Montano shall be worsted, and latitude is given 
to the actors to portray the extent of his discomfiture. I am not sure that CowuEN- 
Clarke’s course of omitting the words altogether be not the wisest. — En.] 

196. barbarous Brawle] Woritsworth t^hls Knoool. and Use of the Bible,- 
p. 225) : This line is one of those which make it difficult to believe that Shakespeare 
had altogether forgotten his schoolboy classics. Surely, when he wrote it he was dunk- 
ing of Horace [Lib. I, Ode xxvii] : ‘ Natis in usum Iretidse scyphis Pugnare Thracura 
est; tollite barbarum Morem, verecundumque Bacchum San^uineis prohiLpite rixisl 
Fechter: Othello speaks with passion. 

197. carue for] Steeveks : That is, supply food or gratification for his own anger. 
So in Ham. I, iii, 20 : ‘he may not .... Carve for himself.’ Schjiidt: To indulge, 
to act at a person’s pleasure. 

198. Booth : lago should go to assist Cassio, hoping that he is hurt. The Gentle- 
men enter in time to core for Montano, whom they place on the seat where Hesdemuna 
sat. 

199. dreadful bell] Walker (Crit. ii, 7^ cites this as an instance of the use of 
‘ dreadful ’ in an active sense, as in Ham, I, ii, 207 : ■ This to me In dreadful secrecy 
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From her propriety. What is the matter, Matters ? 200 

I Honett lago, that lookes dead with greening, 

1 Speake .• who began this ? On thy lone I charge thee ? 

■* lago. I do not know : P'riends all, but now, euen now. 

In Quarter, and in termes like Bride, and Groome 204 


aoo. What what's Qq, Jen. 

Majlers\ Om. Pope+. 

201. taahss^ Qq^a- toohs Rowe, 
Pope, Theob. Warb. Johns, look'st Han. 


et cet. 

202. this?'\ this, Qq. 

203. Hot not Fj. 

!»//,] all Qq, Cap. Steev. et seq. 


impart they did.’ Malone : When David Rizzio was murdered in Edinburgh, the 
I*rovost ordered the common bell to be rung, and five hundred persons were inunedi- 
ately assembled. So in Peacham’s Valley of Varietie, where he is speaking of the use 
of bells, ‘ they call for helpe when houses in cities and townes are on fire ; or when 
there is any mutinie or tiproarc.’ Halluvell: At the poet’s native town, Stratford- 
on-Avon, it has been the practice from time immemorial to ring the bell of the Guild 
chapel on the alarm of fire being given. /Vlger {Life of Forrest, i, 30S) : From the 
general group he [Forrest as Othello] turned to a single attendant who stood at his 
elbow, and delivered the command in a subdued toire, as though it were not intended 
for the ear of the multitude. O nxEY {Feehter's Version, &c., p. 19) : This command 
Fechter almost screams in passion, rushing up tire stage the while. Kean gave it ealmly 
and authoritatively, as a thing of course, and ‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ 

200. propriety] Johnson : From her regular and proper state. 

201. lookes] An instance (cited byW.AlJCER, Crit. ii, 132) of r substituted for r/ in 
the second person singular of the verb. Compare IV, ii, 207 ; V, ii, 79 ; and two other 
strilung instances : Ham. I, iv, 53 : ‘That thou .... Revisits thus the glimpses,’ &c., 
and Lear, IV, vi, 160: ‘Thou hotly lusts to use her,’ &c. I think this usage should 
be observed in even modern editions, when to give the full grammatical form would 
result in harshness. — E d. 

204. Quarter] Johnson: In their quarters; at their lodging. Malone; That is, 
on our station. So in Timon, V, iv, Co : ‘ not a man Shall jntss his quarter.’ Their 
station or ‘ quarter ’ in the present instance was the gu.ardroom in Othello’s castle. It 
cannot mean lodgings, for Montano and the Gentlemen had continued, from the time 
of their entrance, in the apartment of Othello's castle, in which the carousal had been ; 
and Cassio had only gone forth for a short time to set the watch. On his return from 
the platform to the apartment he meets Rodcrigo, and the scuflle ensues. RlTSON (p. 
230) : Rather, at fcace, quiet, or, as Johnson elsewhere explains it, ‘ in friendship, amity, 
concord.’ They had been on that very spot (the court or platform before the castle) 
ever since Othello left them, which can scarcely be called being in their quarters or at 
their lodging. And, indeed, they could not Iwve left it without being guilty of another 
offence, as they were directed by Othello to keep the watch, Henley denies that the 
phrase ever meant in quiet, at peace ; it is evident, he says, that the ‘quarter’ referred to 
was that apartment of the castle as.signed to the officers on guard, where Othello, after 
giving Cassio his orders, had, a little before, left him; and where lago, with his com- 
panions, immediately found him. Pye (p. 331) : This word, in the military language 
of the present day at least, seems to have no very precise meaning ; but the meaning 
m our station seems the leading signification, for the principal camp-guard of a regi- 
ment is called the quarter guard ; but a r^ment in quarters has no such guard. 
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Deuefting them for Bed : and then, but now : 205 

(As if fome Planet had vnwitted men) 

Swords out, and tilting one at others breaftes, [320 b'\ 

In oppofition bloody. I cannot fpeake 
' Any begining to this peeuilh oddes. 

And would, in Aflion glorious, I had loft 210 

' Thofe legges, that brought me to a part of it. 

Othe. How comes {t{Michacll)yo'\i are thus forgot? 

Caf. I pray you pardon me, I cannot fpeake. 

Othe. Worthy Montano, you were wont to be ciuill : 

The grauitie, and flillneffe of your youth 215 

The world hath noted. And your name is great 
In mouthes of wifeft Cenfure. What’s the matter 
That you vnlace your reputation thus, 

And fpend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler? Giue me anfwer to it. 220 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger, 

70 ^. Di- 211. TV/p/l’] Q,, Cap. Jen. Stccv. 

vefting Q.’Sl, Itowe ii + , Cap. Jen. Coll. Mai. Sing. Ktly. 

Wh. i. 212. comes\ came Qq, Jen. Coll. 'Wh. i, 

for to bed, Qq, Cap. Hal. Del. 

then^ Om. Q,. are] ivere Qq, Jen. Cull. Wh. i, 

206. tneti] them Coll. (MS). Hal. 

207. 5z£/(7;v/j] Rowe, Pope. 214. wont to be] Ff, Rowe, Warb. Knt. 

brea/les] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Thcob. wont be Qi] ct cct. 

Han. Warb. bnfQ^. Q^Q, et cet. 217. mouthes] men Q^. 

208. cannot] can't Pope + . 220. to it] tdt Q(j, Cap. Jen. Sla. 

2og. oddes] Staunton : Headstrong or perverse qiianel. 

212. are thus forgot] See AnnoTT, §295, for other instances of the use of to be 
with intransitive verbs. Thus, ‘ I am declined,’ III, iii, 309. In Booth's Acting 
Copy, ‘you’ is italicized. Cassio has staggered towards R. H. and rests against a col- 
umn of the Castle. 

213. 'Fe.c.YlTSS.’s Acting Copy ; ‘I pray you pardon me speahs thickly, steps 

short, and then, in deep humiliation) I cannot speak ! — ’ 

214. wont to be] Abbott, § 349, follotving indirectly the te.vt of the Qq, wont be, 
cites it as an instance of the omission of to of the infinitive, wdiich, of course, it may 
be ; but the presence of ‘ to ’ in the Ff shows tliat in the Qq it may be merely an in- 
stance of the absoiq}tion of the to in the t final of ‘wont.’ — E d. 

215-217. Booth : Could it be possible, after this, to suppose that Montano was one 
of the ‘ flock of drunkards ’ ? 

218. vnlace] Johnson: Slacken, or loosen. Put in danger of droj^ping; or per- 
haps strip off its ornaments. 

219. spend] Johnson : Throw away and squander a reputation so valuable as yours. 
221. Booth : Montano is still seated, supported by gentlemen, one of whom staunches 

the wound. 
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Your Officer I ago, can informe you, 222 

While I fpare fpeech which fomething now offends me. 

Of all that I do know, nor know I ought 

By me, that^s faid, o r done amiffe this night, 225 

Vnleffe felfe-charitie be fometimes a vice. 

And to defend our felues, it be a finne 
When violence affailes vs. 


Othe. Now by Heauen, 

My blood begins my fafer Guides to rule. 

And paffion(hauing my bed iudgement collied) 


Affaies to leade the way. If I once ftir. 


223. me, Q.Qj. Om. Q^. 

224. aught Theob. ii et seq. 

225. me,] me; Ff. vie Q.’gS et seq. 
/aid] fed Q,. 

226. /ometime5\ jomciime Qq, Cap. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Wh. i. 


231. colHed'\ coold Qq. 

Ro\ve + . Cap. Coll. ii. 

Railey. 

232. If Ioncg]Zottns,ifIQ^. 


230 

232 

choler’d 

cullied 

If met 


223. something] See Ilavt. Ill, i, 173, and Lear, I, i, 20, for other instances of 
this adverbial use like somevjhnt, 

226. selfe-charitie] Johnson: Care of one's self. 

227. it] Abbott, §404: From this passage we may see how unnecessary and re- 
dundant our modern ‘ it ’ is. This is (if the order of the words be disregarded) as 
good English as our modern ‘ Unless it be a sin to defend ourselves.’ The fact is, this 
use of the modern ‘it’ is an in-egularily only justified by the cle.irne 5 s which it pro- 
motes. ‘It,’ at the beginning of a sentence, calls attention to the real subject which is 
to follow. 'It is a sin, viz., to defend one’s self.’ 

229. Booth : With restrained anger — ^not loud. 

231. collied] Steevens: That is, passion having discoloured his judgement. To 
edly anciently signified to besmul, to hlaeken as sviih coal. M.-VI.ONE : Cole in his Diet., 
1679, renders ‘ coUoxv'd by denigralas ; to colly, denigrol Collier (ed. ii) : Quelled, 
i. e. subdued or conquered, is precisely the word wanted, and we find it in the (ilS). 
It is to be remarked that if short-h.and were employed in obtaining the copy of Olhclio 
for the publisher, the very same letters which spell quelled would also spell ‘collied,’ 
and even cool'd. Singer tfSh. I'lud., p. 2S3) : To quell h never used by .Shakespeare 
in any other sense than that of killing or cxtenninaling. I pity the man who could for 
a moment think of displacing the cITcclivc, and now consecrated, word ‘ collied.’ Its 
obvious meaning is darkened, obfuscated: and a more appropriate and expressive word 
could not have been used. Uyce {Slricliircs, S:c., p. 199), after referring to the use of 
‘collied ’ in Mid. A’’. D. I, i, 145, and after citing with approval wliat Singer says of the 
uniform meaning of quell in Shakespeare, and after quoting what Collier says about 
short-hand spelling, goes on to say : Yet no one knows belter than Mr Collier that the 
Othello of F,, which has the reading ‘ collied,’ soas, beyond all doubt, frinted from a 
transcript belonging to the theatre, and that in stage-copies of plays [yohethcr intended 
for the use of the prompter or of the actors) short-hand ■a/as never employed. [Italics, 
Dyce’s.] Keiohtley {E.xp. p. 302) : Quelled is not so absurd as Singer thinks it. 
D’Hugues : On s’itonne qu’Othello puisse trouver de si belles mfitaphores pour ex- 
primer sa col 4 re, au moment mSme oil il commence it la ressentir. [See III, iii, 283.] 
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Or do but lift this Arme, the beft of you 
Shall finite in my rebuke. Giue me to know 
How this foule Rout began : Who fet it on, 

And he that is approu’d in this ofience, 

Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth. 
Shall loofe me. What in a Towne of warre, 

Yet wilde, the peoples hearts brim-full of feare. 

To Manage priuate, and domeilicke Quarrell ? 

In night, and on the Court and Guard of fafetie ? 
’Tis monftrous : who began’t? 


233 

235 


240 

242 


236. th{s\ his Rowe ii, Fope, Han. 

237. tann'd Q^. 

238. Shall] should Q^. 

loo/e] QqFf, Rowe i, Jen. Knt. 
hostn Cap. lost Q.’qS et cet. 
f/it.] me ever. Lettsom. 

What in] Ff, Rowe i. luhat, in 
Qq, Rowe ii. Pope. PWiat, and in Han. 
What I in Cap. et seq. What! even in 
Huds. conj. 

ofviarrel] tuiV/j wafDaniel, Huds. 


240. Quarrell] quarrels Qq, Jen. 

241. and guard of] of guard and 
Theob. Han. Johns. Cap. Slab Var. Sini;. 
KUy, Coll, iii (MS), Huds. 

242. monjlrous] monsterousCa.'p. Steev. 

’85, Ktly. 

lago] Say, logo Pope + . 
it’gan’t] began Q.Q,. degan Q,. 
began it hlal. Steev. Var. Coll, Sing. Wh. 
i, Ktly. 


236, approu’d] Johnson : He that is convicted by proof of having been engaged 
in this odence. 

238. loose] JENNENS : That is, be loose from me, or disjoined. Knight ; The 
same word as lose, but diflferently applied. By the employment of lose we deslroy Ihe 
force of ‘Though he had tioinn'd with me.’ 

238. Towne of warre] Aunorr, § 163 : In Hen V: II, iv, 7, ' towns of war ’ 
means garrisoned towns, and so proliably here, like our ‘ man of war.’ 

241. Court and Guard of safetie] Theobald : Guard of safety, though coupled 
with a word of synonymous construction, was never soldiers’ language. I have ven- 
tured to make the conjunction and sign of the genitive case change places. So ‘ Court 
of Guard,’ II, i, 251; ‘look to the Guard,’ II, ii, 16, and ‘bear him to the Court of 
Guard,’ Ant. drt Cleo. IV, ix, 32. Malone : A similar mistake occui-s in ‘ till place 
of sense and duty,’ line 191. ‘Court of guard’ is established as a technical term by 
the uniform usage of the poets of Shakesjieare's time. The court of safety may, in a 
metaphorical sense, be understood ; but who ever talked of the guard (i. c. the safety) 
of safety ! Steevens : As a collocation of words, as seemingly perverse, occurs in Mid. 
N, D. Ill, i, 192, ‘I shall desire you of vaoxa acqu.aintance,’ I forbear to disturb tlie 
text. If Safety, like the Roman Salus, or Recovery in Lear, be personified, where is 
the impropriety of saying, under the guard of Safety ? Thus, Plautus, in his Captivi : 
‘ Neque jam servare Salus, si vult, me potest.’ Da'CE (ed. iii) : Steevens defends the old 
reading not very satisfactorily. Covvden-Cl.arke : The text of the Ff means, in the 
very spot and guarding-place of safety. 

242. monstrous] Walker {Vers, ii) calls attention, as did Malone before him, 
to the trisyllabic pronunciation here of this word ; neither of them, however, noticed 
(nor did the Cambridge Editors, for that matter,) that Capell had long before so 
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Mon. If partially Aflin’d, or league in office, 

Thou doft deliuer more, or leffe then Truth, 

Thou art no Souldier. 

lago. Touch me not fo neere, 

I had rather haue this tongue cut from my mouth, 

Then it fhould do offence to Aiichacll Caffio. 

Yet I perfwade my felfe, to fpeake tlie truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. This it is Generali : 

Montano and my felfe being in fpeech, 

There comes a Fellow, crying out for helpe. 

And Cajfw following him with determin’d Sword 
To execute vpon him. Sir, this Gentleman, 

Steppes in to CaJJio, and entreats his paufe : 255 

My felfe, the crying Fellow did purfue, 

Leaft by hisc lamour (as it fo fell out) 

The Towne might fall in fright. He,(fwift of foote) 

Out-ran my purpofe ; and I return’d then rather 

For that I heard the clinke, and fall of Swords, 260 

And Caffio high in oath : Which till to night 

I nere might fay before When I came backe 

(For this was briefe)! found them clofe together 263 


143 

243 

24s 

250 


243. pariiaUy\ partiality Qq. 

ajlgiid Q.’Sl, Q.’g5. 
league] QqFf, Rowe, leagu'd 
Pope et cet, 

244. doJl] doejl 

deliuer more,] deliuer, more Q,. 

245. we] 7 no Qj. 

247. I had] /VPope+. 

haue] ha Q,. hot Q^Q,. 
cut from euy] out from my Q,. 
e«/ of my Q,. out of his Q^. 

249. fpeake the] f peak fotheVi, Rowe. 


250. This] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sta. Thus 
Qq ct cet. 

it is] 'tis Pope + . 

252. comes] corns Q^. 

253. him] Om, Pope+, Huds. 

255. in to] into Q.FjQjF^, Rowe i. 

256. Aty felfe,] my felfe QqF^ et seq. 

257. Leafl] Left (JqFf et cet. 

259. and] Om. Pope + . 

then] F], Knt. the QqFf et cet. 

261. oath] oaths Q,. 

262. fa)] fee Q^. 


printed it in his text : monsterous. Walker goes on to show thiit Drayton, ‘ according 
to his manner of marking a doubtful pronunciation by the spelling, writes monsterous.’ 
‘There is also a third spelling, tnonstruousfioxmA in SuiTcy, and in the Faerie Queene, 
I, ii, line 366 (ed. Grosart). See also ‘mistress,’ IV, ii, 104. — Ed. 

243. AiEn’d] Steeveks: is, bound by inoximily of relationship; but here 

it means related by nearness of office. In I, i, 42, it is used in the former sense. 
Staunton : If, bound by partiality. Booth : Montano should be in total ignorance 
of the cause of the disturbance. 

253. him] Capell : This crept into the line from the line beneath. Dyce and 
.Walker also suspect that it is an iuturpolation. 
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At blow, and thruft, euen as againe they were 

When you your felfe did part them. 265 

More of this matter cannot I report, 

But Men are Men ; The bell fometimes forget. 

Though Cajfio did fome little wrong to him. 

As men in rage ftrike thofe that wilh them beft. 

Yet furely Cajfw, I beleeue receiu’d 270 

From him that fled, fome Arrange Indignitie, 

-Which patience could not pafle. 

Otke. I know lago. [321 aj 

Thy honeftie, and loue doth mince this matter. 

Making it light to Cafjio : CaJJio, I loue thee, 271; 

But neuer more be Officer of mine. 


Enter Defdeinona attended. 


Looke if my gentle Loue be not 
He make thee an example. 

264. againe\ agen Qq. 

265. IV/im] fy/m Qj. 

266. cannot I"] raw/Ka/Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. \Vh. i, Del. 
KUy. 


rais’d vp : 

279 

26S. Tvrong] woong Q,. 

269. thofe'\ them Q,. 

277. Enter...] Enter Defdemona with 
others. Qq (after line 27S) Q^Q,. 

278. rats' d'\ rai/de Q,. 


274. Coleridge {Notes, &c., 255) : Honesty and love ! Ay, and who but the reader 
of the play could think otherwise ? 

275. thee] Abhott, §231 : Thou, in Shakespeare’s time, tv.as very much like ‘du’ 
now among the Germans, the pronoun of affection towards friends ; goud-liuinoureil 
superiority to sen-ants ; and contempt or anger to strangers. It had, however, already 
fallen somewhat into disuse, and, being regarded as archaic, was naturally adopted in 

the higher poetic style and in the language of solemn prayer In almost all cases 

where them and you appear at first sight indiscriminately used, further considerations 
show some change of thought, or some influence of euphony sufficient to account for 
the change of pronoun. [In a foot-note, Abbott says that the Eliraiiethan distinction 
between thois and you is remarkably illustrated in Early English, as detailed liy .Skeat 
in William of Paleme. The passage in Skeat is as follows, and is the result of a 
tabulation of the best examples in that Romance (about A. D. 1350) and also in the 
Romance of Alisaunder (about A. ji. 1340)] : ‘ Thou is the language of a I(;rd to a 
servant, of an equal to an equal, and expresses also companionship, love, permission, 
defiance, scorn, threatening; whilst ye is the language of a sen'ant to a lord, and of 
compliment, and further expresses honour, submission, entreaty’ — Preface to William 
of Paleme, p. xlii. — E d.] 

279. Ottley (p. 19) : Kean said these words, before preparing to go, solemnly and 
sadly, as if justifying and explaining a painful act of duty. And then his walk up the 
stage ! so stately and grand, his cloak swaying gracefully with each well-measured step 
— ^who that saw it shall forget it ? » 
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280 


Def. What is the matter (Deere ?) 

Oihe. All's well, Sweeting : 

Come away to bed. Sir for your hurts, 

. My felfe will be your Surgeon. Lead him off : 

Ia£^o, looke with care about the Towne, 

And filence thofe whom this v'il’d brawle diftrafled. 285 

Co me De/demona, 'tis the Soldiers life. 

To haue their Balmy flumbers wak’d with ftrife. Exit, 

I lago. What are you hurt Lieutenant ? 
j Caf. I, part all Surgeiy . 

j lago. Marry Heauen forbid. 290 

j Caf. Reputation, Reputation, Reputation : Oh I haue 

280. What jj] Q,F,, Cap. -Steev.’SS, Johns. To Mon. who is led off. Steev. 

Mai. Knt. tV/inl's QjQjFjFj et cet. 2S3. Lead him ojf"^ Om. Huds. 

{Deere Rowe, Cap. [E.veuht some with Mon.. Cap. 

Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. Wh. i, 285. vil'J'] vile QqFf. 

Ktly. Om. Qq et cet. 287. Exit] Exit Moote, Defdemma, 

281-2S3. AWs...off'\ Lines end, bed. ... and attendants, (after line 2SS) Qq. 

Pope+,Jen.Stecv.’85,MaI. Scene Kill. l’ope,.\Vatb. SceneKIV. 
Coll. Dyce.Wh. Glo. Cam. Ktly, Del. Rife. Han. Johns. Jen. 

bed...hjtrls...ag Steev.'gi, Var. Sing. 2S9. /,] .Iv, Rowe. Om. Pope + . 

281. AU’sl Aall’sQy All is Vope+. 290. Marry Ifeaiienl Mary God Q,. 

7w//,] Ff, Rowe + , Knt. well. Mary Heauen 

Here Johns, well nora Qq et cet. 291-294. Four lines, ending my repu- 

282. Come away\ Com axuayGl.^. Come, tation... felfe. ..beajliall, my repulation... 

away F^, Rowe, Pope, Theob. i, Han. my reputation, in Qq. 

Co/«e Theob. ii, Warb. Come, let’s assay 291. Only twice, Qq, Cap. 

Cap. Oh /] /Q,, Cap. 

2S3. Surgeoii.'\ surgeon. [To Montano. 29I, 292. haue'] ha Qq. 

281. Sweeting] Stkkvkxs : This surfeiting vulgar term of fondness originates from 
the name of an apple distinguished only by its insipid sweetness. 

283. Lead him off] Mai.onk: I am jjcrsuaded these words were originally a 
stage direction. In our old plays all the stage-directions were couched in imperative 
terms : — ^Play music. — Ring the Bell. — ^I.cad him oft'. WHITE (ed. i) : Such is my 
opinion, but for a different reason. If Othello had ordered the remowl of Montano, 
he would have said, not ‘ Lead him off,’ but ‘ Lead him many.' We speak of a man’s 
being or having been led off, or on, in the sense of away, or onward ; but when we 
direct a man to be taken from where we are, we say ■ away,’ unless we are upon a 
staging, or some place of that kind, which, for Shakespeare’s purposes, Othello was not. 
The rhythm of this command, loo, is not like that of Sliakespcare’s hemistichs. But 
as Qq and Ff agree, I do not venture to change it upon mere opinion. Rolfe : Ma- 
lone may be right. 

285. Booth: lago goes off. Cassio braces himself for the sentence, but sinks to 
■ the ground at Othello’s exit. At line 2SS, lago huraedly enters to Cassio. In Cassio's 
speech ‘ Reputation,’ &c., don’t preach ; be not violent ; avoid rant; yet be imirassioned, 
— feel thoroughly disgusted with yourself, and you’ll be natural. Walk about, but don’t 
stamp or ‘ saw the air.’ * 

10 
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loft my Reputation. I haue loft the immortall part of 292 
myfelfe, and what remaines is beftiall. My Reputation, 
lagOf my Reputation. 

logo. As I am an honeft man I had thought you had 295 
receiued fome bodily wound; there is more fence in that 
then in Reputation. Reputation is an idle, and moft falfe 
impofitlon; oft got without merit, and loft without de- 
feruing. You haue loft no Reputation at all, vnleffc you 
repute your felfe fuch a loofer. What man, there are 300 
more wayes to recouer the Generali againe. You are 
but now caft in his moode, (a punifliment more in poli- 
cie, then in malice ) euen fo as one would beate his of- 
fenceleffe dogge, ro affright an Imperious Lyon. Sue to 
him againe, and he’s yours. 305 


292. partof^ partfirofC^i^^Xi. Steev. 
Mai- Var. Siug. Ktly. 

293. myfelfe\ my falfe Q,. 

294. remaines] rcmainrs Qj. 

. Reputation^ reputation — Rowe 
+. Jen. 

295. / had] Ff, Rowe+, Steev.’SS, 
Knt. I Qq et cet. 

296. receiued] receiu'd QiQ,. reeei'd 


296. fence] ^uHfeQq, Jen. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Huds. 

300. loofer] lofcr Qq. 

301. more] Ff, Rowe. Om. Qqctcet. 
again] agen Qq. 

304. ro] to. 

Imperious] impious Il.nn. ii (mis- 
print). 


296. bodily wound] Gould ( The Tragedian, p. Sy) : The simpler meaning is 
conveyed by the usual emphasis on ‘ bodily.' But this emphasis would oppose boilily 
to spritual wounds, and lago has no faith in the latter. J. B. Booth, with fine penetra- 
tion, emphasized both these words, as if there rverc no other wounds to suJfer from. 

296. sence] Knight : The sense of a wound is its sensibility. 

298, 299. oft . . . deserving] Booth: With significant glance at C.a.s.sio. Do 
not smile, or sneer, or glower, — try to impress even the audience with your sincerity. 
’Tis better, however, always to ignore the audience; if you can forget that yon area 
‘shew’ you will be natural. The more sincere your manner, the more devilish your 
deceit. I think the ‘ light comedian ’ should play the villain’s part, not the ‘ heavy 
man ; ’ 1 mean the Shakespearian villains, lago should appear to be what all but the 
audience believe he is. Even when alone, there is little need to remove the mask 
entirely. Shakespeare spares you that trouble. 

299, 300. You . . . looser] DuBoiS {Wreath, p. 72) cites pamllcl passages from 

Menander in Plutarch : Ohdev •ainovOa^ ieivar, ao /sy sTfiomriny — Thou hast suil'ercd no 
wrong, unless thou dost fancy so. Also Epictetus, Enchtrid., c. 31 : yiip ac.e.ng m 

jSh&ipet, av fsy cu Oe/.yc. Tore tcy fiejilMuyivoc, brav vsTa/Mliyc ji/AsTTecflat — Ko 
one will hurt thee, unless thou .art willing he should. For then only wilt thou be hurt, 
when thou dost think thyself hurt. Also Marcus Antoninus, B. 7, § 14 : ’Eyii de, iov 
p) isTohd^a art kokov rd av/i^ePyad;, oCira ^iphajiiiai — Unless I myself think that 
which happens an evil, I am still unhurt. 

302. cast] Johnson : Ejected in his anger!' [See I, i, 164; II, ii, 31 ; V, ii, 400.] 
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Caf. I will rather fue to be defpis’d, then to deceiue 306 
fo good a Commander, with fo flight, fo drunken, and fo 
indifcreet an Officer. Drunke ? And fpeake Parrat? And 
' fquabble ? Swagger ? Sweare? And difcourfe Fuftian 

with ones owne fliadow f Oh tliou invifible fpirit of 310 
Wine, if thou haft no name to be knowne by, let vs call 
thee Diuell. 

lago. What was he that you follow’d with your 
Sword ? What had he done to you ? 

Caf. I know not. 315 

lago. Is’t poffible ? 

Caf. I remember a mafle of things, but nothing di- 
ftinftly : a Quarrell, but nothing wherefore. Oh, that 
men ftiould put an Enemie in their mouthes, to fteale a- 
way their Braines ? that we fliould with ioy, pleafance, 320 
'• reuell and applaufe, transforme our felues into Beafts. 

307. light Qq, Jen. Coll. 311. kno'!mi...vs] Q,. 

and fo\ and Qq. 313,314. Whal...S%m>-d One line as 

308-310. Drunke ? ...Jhadtnu Om. verse, Qq. 

Q,. 313. foUcndd'^ follmocd Qq. 

30S. fpeake Parrat /peak Parrat? 316. /rV] Is it Stecv. Mai. Var. Sing. 
Fj, Cap. /peak, Pai-rot ? F^, Rowe, Rope. Ktly. 

speak ? Parrot, Tlieob. speak ? parrot ? 31S. 0 h,~\ 0 QjQ,. 0 God, Q,, Jen. 

Han. speak Parrot, lohvsfsa. speak Coll. Dyce, Sta.Wh. Glo. Cam. Del. Huds. 
Parrot ? Warb. et cot. Rife. 

310. invifible'] ivnifidte(^^. invineiblc 319,320. their. ..tlieir~\tliere... there C],. 

Theob. ii (misprint ?), Warb. 320. P?-aines?] braines; Qq. 

311. IVine, if thou] seine; thou Q,. 320, 321. pleafance, reuell] Renelt, 

Wine t if thou F^, Rowe, Pope, Theob. pleafure Qq, Cap. Jon. Slcev. Mai. Var. 
Han.Warb. Coll. Del. Johns. Coll. Wh. i. ’ 

Jg"- 

304. affright] As Turneli. sa}'s, this docs not suit the comptirison. St.^unton 
suggests appease, which certainly accords better with the sense. — Kd. 

308. Parrat] Wauuurton ; That is, to act foolishly and childishly. [Tu proof, 
Warburton cites a pas.sage from Shelton, wherein it is true the two words * spehc ’ and 
‘Parrot’ occur, but they occur as an address to the bird to speah, and not as in the 
present phra.se. The veiy title of the piece is Speke, J^arrof, and ^Va^bm1c»n^s rpiota- 
tion runs thus; ‘These maidens .... make swete my bowrc, With, Sj^ke, Parrot, I 
pray you, full curtesly tliey say,’ vol. ii, p. 2, ed. Dyce. Cassio’s phrase bears ii.s clear 

• meaning of senseless talk, but I have met no other instance of it. ramllcl pas-sages 
are of use only where there is obscurity. Here there is none. For Shakespeare's refer- 
ences to parrots and their ways, see Harting, p. 272 . — Ed.] SIoreL: C>n puuirait 
comparer I’expression famili^rc du frangais, ‘parlor n^gre.’ 

320. pleasance] Morfx: Marot chez nous disait encore au seiziSme siicle ‘les 
plaisanccs inondaines,’ et le mot nous est rest6 dans les expressions telles qiie, maison 
de plaisance, bateau de plaisance. 
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lago. Why ? But you are now well enough : how 322 
came you thus recouered ? 

Caf. It hath pleas’d the diuell drunkennefle, to giue 
place to the diuell wrath, one vnperfeftnefle, fliewes me 325 
another to make me frankly defpife my felfe. 

lago. Come, you are too feuere a Moraller. As the 
Time, the Place, & the Condition of this Country ftands 
I could hartily wifh this had not befalne : but fince it is, as 
it is, mend it for your owne good. 330 

Caf. I will aske him for my Place againe, he fliall tell 
me, I am a drunkard : had I as many mouthes as Hydra, 
fuch an anfwer would flop them all. To be now a feii- 
fible man, by and by a Foole, and prefently a Beaft. Oh 
ftrange! Euery inordinate cup is vnblcfs’d, and the Ingre- 335 
dient is a diuell. 

lago. Come, come : good wine, is a good familiar [321^] 
» Creature, if it be well vs’d : exclaime no more againft it. 

I And good Lieutenant, I thinke, you thinke I loue 
' you. 340 

CaJJio. I haue well approued it, Sir . I drunke ? 


32a. Why /"] Why, QqF^ et seq. 

324. pleafde Q,. 

328. 6* tke\ the Qq, Han. 

329. «»/] notfo Q,Q„ Jen. 

333. rt««] em Qq. 

334. Foole'\ fouU Qj. 

334 . ZZS-OhJlrange !'\ Om. Qq, Pope+, 
Jen. 


335. imrdinatc\ vnordinate Q,. 

335, 336. Ingredient'^ ingredience Qq, 
Cap. 

337. familiar'] F,. 

341. approued] approoti'd ap- 

prov'd Qj. 

Sir. I] fr, — / Qq, Sing. ii. Sir, 

/Ff. 


327. Moraller] For other instances of -er appended to nouns to signify the agent, 
see Abbott, §443. 

328. Time, the Place] Morel: lago prend ainsi plaisir it rappeler it Cassio 
les circonstances qui peuvent rendre sa faute plus criininelle et son remolds plus 
cuisant. 

33S. Ingredient] In that excellent contribution to Shakespearian literature, just 
published. Studies in Shakespeare (alas! alas! that it should be posthumous!) tlUAXT 
White suggests that the form ingredience should be retained in Mach. 1 , vii, ii, in IV, 
i, 34, and also in this present passage, on the ground that ‘the idea Is collective, not 
separative.’ This ground is valid in both instances in Alacb., but is less sure here, allieit 
the Qq have ingredience. Not only are the Ff uniform in giving ‘ Ingredient,’ but the 
plural sound of ingredience would strike harshly before the singular verb. — Ed. 

337. familiar] Morel: C’est le mot ‘devil,’ employi par Cassio, qui provoque cede 
ironique repartie. 

339. Booth: In tones whose subtlety canriot be described. 
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lago. You, or any man liuing, may be drunke at a 
time man. I tell you what you fliall do : Our General’s 
Wife, is now the Generali. I may fay fo, in this refpeft, 
for that he hath denoted, and giuen vp himfelfe to the 
Contemplation, marke : and deuotement of her parts 
and Graces. Confeffe your felfe freely to her : Impor- 
tune her helpe to put you in your place againe. She is 
of fo free, fo kinde, fo apt, fo bleffed a difpofition, 
fhe holds it a vice in her goodneffe, not to do more 
then fhe is requefted. This broken ioynt betweene 
you, and her husband, entreat her to fplinter. And my 
Fortunes againft any lay worth naming, this cracke of 
your Loue, fliall grow llonger, then it was before. 

.CaJ/io. You aduife me well. 

lago. I proteft in the finceritie of Loue, and honeft 
kindneffe. 

Cajfio. I thinke it freely : and betimes in the mor- 
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342 

345 


350 


355 


338 


342, 343. a tme\ Ff, Rowe, Kut, Dyce, 

Wh. i, Glo. Rife, fame time Qq et cet. 

343. maii\ Om. Q,. 

J tellj Ff, Rowe+. lie tell Qq 

et cet. 

343. liatlC\ has Qq. 

346. marke: <?«</] marke and Qq. 

{inark Q^) Thcob. ii, Warb. Cam. 
tiiark : and F^. — mark, — and Knt i, Sta. 

— mark 1 — and Knt ii. Sing. Ktly. mark, 
and Rowe et cet. 

denotement'^ Q,Q^. des-atement 

342. at a time] 'fhis is the .Scotch ‘ae,’ meaning one. Compare ‘Doth not rose- 
mary and Romeo begin both with a letter’ ? Rom. Jnl. II, iv, 1S7 ; • these foils have 
all a length,’ Ham. V, ii, 232. See also AmtoiT, § Si. 

346. marke] Kxigut says th.at this is here tisctl as an interjection ; ‘to make the 
miitter still more ridiculous ’ 1 exclaims Dyce (Rem., p. 239), after condemning Knight's 
preference for ‘ devotement ’ of F,. 

346. deuotement] Tiieodald : I cannot persuade myself that our Poet would ever 
have said any one devoted himself to the devotement of anything. The mistake cer- 
tainly arose from a single letter being turned uiaside-down at iwess. The three words. 
Contemplation, mark, and denotement, are, indeed, in some degree tautological, iuit the 
pr.aclice is allowed for the sake of eneigj'. Malone notes the frequent occun cnee of 
this accident in the Qq and Ff. Thus in Merry ll'ives, IV, vi, 39, ‘ denote her to the 
doctor;’ Ham. I, ii, 83, ‘ That can denote me truly,’ where in both cases it should Ije 
denote. For other instances see his note on the passage in Merry Wives. 

332. splinter] Dyce : To secure by splints. 

333. lay] Ritson : Any jjet, any stager. 


FfQj, Rowe, Pope, Knt, Coll. i. denote, 
meat Theob. et cet. 

348. her helpel her, Jhee'lt helpe Qq, 
Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Del. 

349. u//o] /a Qq. 

330. Jhe'\ that Jhe Qq, Cap. Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. 
351. broken fur;;/] branle Q,. 

334. A",;’" ] 'jlron^er QqF^F^. 
it (loas Qj. i'luas QsQ^* 

350. honvjr\ Om. Q^. 
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ning, I will befeech the vertuous Dcfdcmona to vndertake 
for me : I am defperate of my Fortunes if they check me. 360 
lago. You are in the right : good night Lieutenant, I 
muft to the Watch. 

CaJJio. Good night, honeft lago. 

Exit Cajfio. 

lago. And what’s he then, 365 

That faies I play the Villaine? 

When this aduife is free I giue, and honeft. 

Proball to thinking, and indeed the courfe 
To win the Moore againe. 

For ’tis moft eafie 370 

Th’inclyning Defdemona to fubdue 

In any honeft Suite, She’s fram’d as fruitefull 372 


359. I will'\ will /Qq, Jen. Mai. Steev. 
bi/tech'\ befech Q^. 

360. check »«.J Ff, Rowe, Pope, Knt. 
checke me here. Qq et cet. 

361. you...risht'\ One line, Qq. 

364. Exit...] Exit. Qq. 

Scene XIV. Pope i, Warb. Scene XV. 
Han. Johns. Jen. Scene II. Pope ii (mis- 
print). 

365, 366. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 


368. Proball"] Probable Rowe, Cap. 
Steev.’Ss. Likely Pope + . Provable 
Coleridge in quoting. 

369, 370. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
369. agame"] agon Qq. 

371. 77 P] Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Sing.Mh. 
Ktly, Dyce iii, Iluds. The Qq et cet. 

371, 372. fubdue. ..Suite. She's\ fub- 
due,.,.fuite,Jhd s Q,. /ubdtie,.../uile fte's 

QA- 


363. honest] Booth : Not too pronounced. 

365, Booth j Pause, and with a smile of satisfaction, look after him. 

365. Coleridge [Notes, &c,, 255): He is not, you sec, an absolute fiend; or, at 
least, he wishes to think himself not so. 

367. free] Johnson : This counsel has an appearance of honest openness, of frank 
goodwill. Henley: Rather os his advice to Rodcri';o was. PvE 
(p, 333) • counsel has not the appearance only of honest openness and frank good- 
will, but was really such as honest openness and frank goodwill w'ould give. Henley's 
notion is completely absurd. 

368. Proball] Steevens : There may be such a contraction of probable, but I have 
not met with it in any other book. Abbreviations as violent occur in the works of 
Churchyard. Collier: A colloquial contraction for probable. Corresponding con- 
tractions are ‘miseral' for miserable in Psunter’s Palace of Pleasure, i, 151; and in 
B. Rich’s Dialogue betwee 7 t Mercury and a Soldier, 1574, we have *varial’ for varia- 
ble. Singer; A contraction of probable xx proveable. I-Ialliwell: A word of very 
rare occurrence. I have met with it only once elsewhere, in Sampson’s Vo7u Breaker, 
or the Faire Maid of Clifton, 1636: ‘Didst thou not make me draw conveighanccs ? 
Did not th’assurance of thy lands seeme proball P White (ed. ii) : A word unknown 
elsewhere : but what cared Shakespeare for that ! [For other somewhat similar con- 
tractions, see Abbott, §461.] 

371. inclyning] M.\lone: Compliant. 
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I As the free Elements. And then for her 

I 

I To win the Moore, were to renownce his Baptifme, 

All Seales, and Simbols of redeemed fin : 375 

! His Soule is fo enfetter’d to her Loue, 

That file may make,vnmake, do what fhe lift, 

; Euen as her Appetite fliall play the God, 

) With his weake Funftion. How am I then a Villaine, 

I To Counfell Cajjfio to this paralell courfe, 380 

Direilly to his good ? Diuinitie of hell, 

When diuels will the blackeft finnes put on. 

They do fuggeft at firft with heauenly fliewes, 

As I do now. For whiles this honeft Foole 


Plies Defdi'inona, to repaire his Fortune, 385 

And fhe for him, pleades ftrongly to the Moore, 

He powre this peftilence into his eare : 

That fhe repeales him, for her bodies Luft’ 

And by how much fhe ftriues to do h’m good. 

She fliall vndo her Credite with the Moore. 390 

So will I turne her vertue into pitch, 

And out of her owne goodneffe make the Net, 

That fhall en-mafh them all. 

How now Rodorigo ? 394 


374. ioere\~Mr ' Rowe 
et seq. 

375. Simbols\ fymboles Q^. 

376. enfeticr^ d'\ in/ettcr’d Qq. 

379. How ani] Am Pope + , 

381. Dimnitie of heWy Tis heir s divin- 
ity: Pope, Han. 

382. diucls\ Devils 

the'\ their QqF^, Rowe+, Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, 
Del. 


384. xahiles'] while Q,FjF^, Rowe+, 
Cap. Jen. Sleev. Mai. Var. Sing. Klly. 
whiljl Q.Q,. ■ 

3S5. Fortune'^ Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Knt. 
fortunes Qq ct cet. 

3SS. for he)''] f)'0)u her Johns. 

393, 394. One line, Poiie et .seq. 

393. en-maflt] awtefh enenteflt 

Qj. enmafh F^F^, Rowe. 

them] an Q^. 

394. Roclorigo] liod'rigo Pope, Han. 


372. fruitefull] Johnson: Liberal, bountiful, as the elements, out of which all 
things are produced, [See HI, iv, 46.J 

379. Function] ScHMinx (Zex.) : The operation of the mental faculties. [Very, 
very doubtful. See Ham. II, ii, 529; Macb. I, iii, 140. — En.] 

380. paralell] Johnson : That is, level, and roen xuith his desipi. 

380. course] Walker (C/tV., i, 165) : Perh.aps i* 7 e comma after ‘ course.’ 

382. put on] That is, encourage, thrust fonvard. A parallel instance is in Macb, 
IV, iii, 239 : ‘ the powers above put on their instruments.’ 

383. suggest] Dyce : To tempt, to incite, to seduce. 

387. Booth: All this with a quiet chuckle and increasing intensity. 

388. repeals] Johnson : That is,rrecalls him. Collier : Its etymological sense. 
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Enter Rodorigo. 395 

Rodorigo. I do follow heere in the Chace, not 
like a Hound that hunts, but one that filles vp the 
Crie. My Money is almoft fpent ; I haue bin to night 
exceedingly well Cudgell’d : And I thinke the iffue 
will bee, I fhall haue fo much experience for my paines ; [322 «J 
And fo, with no money at all, and a little more Wit, re- 401 
turne againe to Venice. 

lago. How poore are they that haue not Patience ? 

What wound did euer heale but by degrees ? 

Thou know’ll we worke by Wit, and not by Witchcraft 405 
And Wit depends on dilatory time : 

Dos’t not go well ? Cajj'w hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that fmall hurt hath calheer’d CaJJio; 

Though other things grow faire againft the Sun, 

Yet Fruites that bloflbme firft, will firft be ripe : 410 


395. Enter...] After line 393, Qq. 
Scene XV. Pope, Warb. Scene XVI. 

Han. Johns. Jen. 

396. do\ Om. Pope, Han. 

398. I haue\ I ha Qq. 

399. A/tit] Om. Qq. 

400-402. painis ...Venice] paines, as 
that comes to, and no money at all, and 
toith that wit retunie to Venice. Q,, Jen. 
paines, and fo no mony at all, and with 
a little more wit retunie to Venice. Q,Qj- 
402. againe] Om. Qq, Jen. Steev. Mai. 


Var. Knt. 

403. haue not] ha not Q,. 

405. know' Jl] knowjl Qq. 

407. Dos't] Do'Jl Q,. Dofl FjF^, 
Rowe i. Does’t Rowe ii et .seq. 

hath] has Qq. , 

408. hath] Sing. I)yce iii. haji QqFf 
et cet. 

409. groau] gresv Q^. 

410. Vet] But Q,. 

will. ..ripe] are not first ripe : Han. 
fiifl] fire Qj. 


398. Crie] Dyce; A pack, properly ‘the giving mouth of hoiimls.’ ‘A crie of 
Hounds have here a Deer in Chase/ — Sylvester's Du Bartas^ The Mapiijiccnccy 
p. 213, ed. 1632. 

408. Booth : Boderigo shows delight at this, and is anxious to learn the particulars, 
but lago urges him to go ; then with triumphant haste speaks the concluding lines. 

410. ripe] Johnson : Of many different things, all planned with the same art and 
promoted with the same diligence, some must succeed sooner than others, by the order 
of nature. Everything cannot be done at once; we must proceed by the necessary 
gradation. We are not to despair of slow events, any more than of tardy fruits, while 
the causes are in regular progress and the fruits gr<rw fair against the sun. Malone : 
The blossoming, or fair appearance of things, to which lago alludes, is the removal of 
Cassio. As their plan had already blossomed, so there was good ground for expecting 
that it would soon be ripe, lago does not mean to compare their scheme to tardy 
firuits. Deighton : Johnson says the meaning is that we are not to despair of slow 
events, any more than of tardy fruits, wliile the causes are in regular progress, and the 
fruits grow fair against the snn : but lago does ttot say that the fruits grew fair against 
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Content thy felfe, a-while. Introth ’tis Morning ; 41 1 

Pleafure, and Action, make the houres feeme fliort. 

Retire thee, go where thou art Billeted ; 

Away, I fay, thou fhalt know more heereafter : 

Nay get thee gone. Exit Rodongo. 415 

Two things are to be done : 

My Wife muft moue for Cajfw to her Miftris : 

He fet her on my felfe, a while, to draw the Moor apart. 

And bring him iumpe, when he may CaJJio finde 419 


^ll»a-while\ awhile Sing. 

Introtli\ KgFg. In troth F^, Rowe + , 
KntjWh. bV the bftkmajfe 

QaQs* Huds. By 

the mass Steev. et cet. 

412. hotires\ time Jen. 

413. BilHtt'd'\ bill ted Q^. 

415, 416. One line, Qq, Mai. et seq. 

415-418. Lines end^^?«^ . . .move... on — 
»,»apartf Ktly. 

415. Exit...] Om. Qq. 

416. Some Qq. 


41S. Two lines, the first ending ou. Qq, 
Theob. Warb. et seq. 

her on"] Ff, Rowe, Pope, her on, 
Qq. heron — Ktl}'. heron eThedb.et cet, 
on...draw 2 on to draw Pope, on; 
so draw Han. 

a while'] FfQ^Q^, Rowe, Jen. Sing. 
awhile Q,. the while Theob. Warb. et cet, 
to draw] will draw Johns. Stccv, 

’S5. 

419. when'] where Coll. MS. 


tlie sun. On the contrary, he says ‘thouNi other things grow, &c., yet, &c. I believe 
the argument is this : — lago comiiarcs Cassio to one Uee, and himself and Roderigo to 
another or others. Cassio, he says, ‘ grew fair against the sun ’ while they were in the 
shade, i. e., Cassio had an advantage over them in his position in life; but notwith- 
standing this, they had ‘blossomed first,’ i. c., had by tlieir successful tumbling him out 
of his lieutenancy, made better use of their time and opportunities ; and arguing from 
this, it was likely that they would ‘ fiist grow rijx:,’ i. c., would ultimately beat him in 
the race by attaining their objects, while he would end in failure and disgrace. John- 
son’s inteipietation quite misses the point, while Malone docs not touch the first of the 
two lines, and fails to explain the blossoming /frr/ and gelling ripe Jirst, whicli are im- 
portant words here. Hvdmk ; 'i'hc meaning .seems to l;e, ‘ though in the sunshine of 
good luck the other parts of our scheme are promising well, yet we must expect that 
the part which first meets with opportunity, or time of blossom, will soonest come to 
harvest, or catch success.’ 

411. Introth] Malone : One of the numerous arbitrary alterations made by the 
Master of the Revels in the playhoiuse copies, from which a great part of the Folio was 
printed. 'White (ed. i) : The change seems to be due rather to a care for the rhythm 
than to the scruples of the Master of the Revels. 

418. Theouald : This unreasonable long Alexandrine was certainly a blunder of 
the editors; a slight transposition and a change will regidate it. [In Text. Notes, 
see Theobald’s division of the line, wherein he followed the Qq.] 

418. a while] Jenkens : Perhaps this means the same as the while, and m.ay be a 
contraction for at the while. 

418. to draw] Steevens : This is in keeping 'with the interrupted speech. logo 
is still debating with himself the means to perplex Othello. 
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Muf. How Sir? how? 

Clo. Are thefe I pray you, winde Inftruments ? 

Muf. I marry are they fir. 

Clo. Oh, thereby hangs a tale. 10 

Muf. Whereby hangs a tale, fir ? 

Clow. Marry fir, by many a winde Inftrument that I 
know. But Mailers, heere’s money for you : and the Ge- 
nerali fo likes your Mufick, that he defires you for loues 
fake to make no more noife with it. 15 

Muf Well Sir, we will not. 

Clo. If you haue any Muficke that may not be heard, 
too’t againe. But (as they fay) to heare Muficke, the Ge- 
nerali do’s not greatly care. 

Muf. We haue none fuch, fir. 20 

Clow. Then put vp your Pipes in your bagge, for He 
away. Go, vanifli into ayre, away. Exit Mu. 

Caffio. Doft thou heare me, mine honell Friend ? 

Clo. No, I heare not your honell Friend : 

I heare you. 2$ 

Caffio. Prythee keepe vp thy Quillets, ther's a poore 
peece of Gold for thee : if the Gentlewoman that attends 
the Generali be llirring, tell her, there’s one Caffio en- 28 


7, 9, &c. Muf.] Boy. Qq. 

8 . I pray you^ I pray, calJ Q,Q,. I 
pray you, cald Q^, Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. 
Coll. Sing. Ktly, Del. 

10, II. tale\ laylc Qq. /rt(VQ.’Sl, Q.’9S. 

13. heen’s'l/teer’sQ,,. hcc'sV,,. 

14. 15. for loues fakc\ of all loues Q,, 
Johns. Jen. Steev. Mai. Vai-. Sing. Ktly, 
Sta. Dyce iii, Coll, ill, Huds. 

15. 7 nore'\ no FfQ,, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. 

18. too't~\ to’t Qq, Rowe et seq. 


20. haue'] ha Qq. 

21. put vp] put Qq. 

for //f] and hye Han. Warb. Jen. 

22. iu/o ayre] Om. Q„ Jen. 

Exit Mil.] Om. Qq. 

23. heare we,mine]liear my Qq. hear, 
mine Theob. + , Coll. Wh. hear, my Cap. 
et cet. 

24. 25. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

26. Ihers] there's Q^f^. 

25. Generali] Generals wife Q,. Gen- 
erals wife Q5Q3, Rowe et seq. 


14. for loues sake] Knight: The Qto has the prettier phi-ase. [Sec AimoTT, 
§169, for other instances where of is used in appeals.] 

18. too’t] Is there a pun here ? White (ed. ii) says that ‘ in “ the Generali ” we 
have a punning allusion to the indiflerence of the general public to music,* and I think 
one pun is quite as likely, or as unlikely, as the other. — E d. 

21. for He away] Ritson (p. 231): This must be wrong; possibIy-^.^i' away. 
[An unknown former owner of my co]Ty of Jennens has here queried on the margin, 
'fore all, away, which is both ingenious and plausible. — ^E d.] 

26. Quillets] Malone : Nice and Trivolous distinctions. [See Ham. V, i, 94]. 
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treats her a little fauour of Speech. Wilt thou do this ? 

Clo, She is ftirring fir : if fhe will ftirre hither, I fliall 
feeme to notifie vnto her. Exit Clo. 


Enter logo. 

In happy time, lago. 

lago. You haue not bin a-bed then ? 

CaJJio. Why no : the day had broke before we parted. 
I haue made bold {lago) to fend in to your wife : 

My fuite to her is, that fhe will to vertuous Defdemona 
Procure me fome acceffe. 

lago. He fend her to you prefently : 

And He deuife a meane to draw the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerfe and bufineffe 
May be more free. Exit 

Cajfw. I humbly tlianke you for’t. I neuer knew 
A Florentine more kinde, and honeft. 


35 


[322 5 ] 
40 


44 


29. her) ^/j«>-Rowe + . 

Speechi) fpeech — Qq, 

30. Jir .•...hither,) sir,...hUher. Jen. 

31. feeme to) soon so Sing, ii (MS). 
seem so to Coll, ii (MS). 

Exit Clo.] Om. Qj. (After logo, line 

33) Q,Q,v 

33. In happy) Ff. Caf. Doe good my 
friend; In happy Qq, Steev. Mai. Var. 
Knt, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. Cas. Do, 
my good friend [Enter lago] In happy 
Roive+ , Cap. (subs.). Cas. Do, good my 
friend [To him Enter lago] In happy 
Jen. Dyce, Sta. Glo. Cam. Del. Finds. Rife, 
Wh. ii. 

34, 36. hatu) ha Qq. 

34. bin) been F^. 

a-bed) a bed QqF^F^. 


35-37. tyhy... 'Deidemona.) Lines end, 
parted...her,. Defdemona Qq. Ending, 
parted.„toife; . . .her. . .Desdemona. Johns. 
Ending, brohe... lago... her. . .Desdemona 
Cap. et seq. 

36. lago) Om. Fopc+. 
wife ..] wife , — Qq. 

37. to her) Om. Tope, Thcob. Ilan. 
Warb. 

vertuous) Om. ro2:c, Theob. Han. 

Warb. 

39. to yoti) Om. ro]5c + . 

42. Exit.] Afler for’t, line 43, Cap. Klly, 
Glo. Cam. 

43 - fort) for it Q,. 

43. 44. Lines fort, ..honest. Cap. 

44. A Floreniine\ a man Cap. 


3 ®» 3 ** These lines are, of course, prose. In the Globe Ldition they chance to 
divide at 'hither.' White overlooked this, and, in printing his second edition from 
the Globe, has in 'his own text retained the division at ‘hither* and printed as verse. 
• To err is human,* and no divineness is needed to forgive so venial a slip as this. — Ln. 

31. to notifie vnto] Delius: A pedantic, affected phrase which the Clown pur- 
posely uses, and in such a way as to leave it uncertain that he himself understood it. 

33. In happy time] A la bonne heure. See Fom. JtU. Ill, v, no; JIam. 

I 93 » &c. 

38, accesse] For the accent, see Abbott, §-490, 

43i 44. Walker [Crit, i, 89) suggests, in view of the very frequent interpolation of 
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Enter jEmilia. 45 

^mil. Goodmorrow(good Lieutenant) I am forrie 
For your difpleafure : but all will fure be well. 

The Generali and his wife are talking of it, 

And fhe fpeakes for you ftoutly. The Moore replies, 

That he you hurt is of great Fame in Cyprus, go 

And great Afhnitie : and that in wholfome Wifedome 
He might not but refufe you. But he protefts he loues you 
And needs no other Suitor, but his likings 
To bring you in againe. 

CaJJio. Yet I befeech you, 55 

If you thinke fit, or that it may be done, 

Giue me aduantage of fome breefe Difcourfe 

With Defdetnon alone. 58 


47. fure\ foone Qi-j, Cap. Jen, Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. \Vh. i, Ktly. 

51 . ■wholfomej Om. Pope, Theob. Han. 
Warb. 

52. butj bat Q,. 

refitftyoiij refufe QjQ,, Cap. 
he proie/ls] Om. Han. 

53 . 54' tihiii^'s TeJ rf, Rowe, Pofje, 


Theob. Han. Warb. lihingt. To tate the 
fifejl occajion by the front Qq et cet. fp rst 
occasion Johns, safst occasion Cap. Steev. 
’93, Var. Knt, Sing. Dyce,Wh. Ktly, Sta. 
Del.). 

58. Defdemon] Ff, Rowe, Wit. i, Sta. 
Del. Dyce iii. Defdemona Qq et cet. 


a in the Folio, tliis division and reading: ‘I humbly thank you for’t | I ne’er knew 
Florentine more kind and honest.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he adds, ‘ we should arrange rather,— - 
“ I humbly thank you foi’t ; I ne’er knew Florentine | More kind and honest.” ’ [See 
Capell’s reading and division, in Te.vtual Kotes.J 

43. humbly] Dyce (ed. iii); ‘The word “humbly” is constantly used with 
“thank,” “pray,” “beseech,” and the like: hence, I suppose, a transcriber inserted 
it here. Ca.ssia was lago’s equal, or rather his superior, and would scarcely have used 
the word even in his present dejected stale.' — W. K. I.ETTSO.U. Here, I apprehend, 
' humbly ’ is no more to be taken in its literal sense th.an is ‘ humble ’ now-a-days when 
some very courteous correspondent signs himself ‘Your humble servant.’ 

44. Florentine] Malone : In consequence of this line, a doubt has been enter- 
tained concerning the country of lago. Cassio was undoubtedly a Florentine, a.*’ 
appears by I, i, 22, where he is expressly called one. That lago was a Venetian is 
proved by wliat he says after having stabbed Roderigo, V, i, 112. All that Cassio 
means to say here is, ‘ I never experienced more honesty and Idndness even in any one 
of my own counltymen than in tins man.’ 

47. displeasure] Steevens : The displeasure you have incurred from Othello. 

S3, likings] Walker. ( 0 -/A i, 250) : Why the plural? In F, there is no stop after 
the word ; perhaps s has usurped the place of the comma, as it has elsewhere [in the 
examples which Walker then proceeds to give]. 

58. Desdemon] This instance of the name thus spelled must have escaped 
Knight’s notice, or, I think, he wouid not have written, or at least would have modi- 
fied, the following note, which he appends to III, iii, 64 : ‘ In five passages in the 
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Pray you come in : 

, I will bellow you where you fiiall haue time 6o 

To fpeake your bofome freely. 

CaJHio. I am much bound to you. 


Sccsita Secunda. 

Enter Othello, Iago,and Gentlemen. 

Othe. Thefe Letters giue (Jago) to the Pylot, 

And by him do my duties to the Senate : 

That done, I will be walking on the VVorkes, 

Repaire there to mee. 
lago. Well, my good Lord, lie doo’t. 

0th. This Fortification (Gentlemen) fliall we fee’t? 
Gent. Well waite vpon your Lordfliip. Exennt 


Sg. Pray you] Pray Ff, Rowe. 

62. Om. Qj. 

I am] Pm Pope, Theob, Han. 

Warb. 

[Exeunt. 

X. Scoeua,..] Om. Qq, Rowe. 

2. Enter ... Gentlemen] Enter ...other 
Gentlemen. Qq. 

3. Pylot] Pilate Q,Q,. Pilot 


4. by him] hid Mm Cnp. conj. (p. 2S b). 
Senate] Slate Qq, Cap, Stoev. Mai. 

Var. Coll. Wh. i. 

5, on the] to the Q^Q,. 

IPorhes,] ivoi’ks; Coll. Dyce, Glo. 
Cam, •worksy — Knt, Sta, 

7. Well] Om. rope + . 

9. Jm]WeQq,]eri.Co\l\Xh.i. Wed 
F^. ct cct. 


Folio Desdemona is called Pesdemon. The abbreviation was not a capricious one, 
nor was it introduced merely for the sake of rhythm. It is clearly ii.scd as an epithet 
[sic] of familiar tendemes.s. In the present instance [HI, iii, G4] Othello iilayfully 
evades his wife*s solicitations with a rarcIy-uscd term of endeanneut. In tlic ne.';t 
case, IV, ii, 50, it comes out of the depth of conflicting love and jealous}- — Ah ! Dcs- 
demon, away, away, away ! ” In the next place where he employs it, V, ii, 20, il is 
used upon the last solemn occasion when he sjjeaks to her, ** Have you prayed lo-iiiglit, 
Pesdemon And, lastly, it is spoken by him when he has discovered tlic full extent 
of his guilt and misery, Desdemonl dead Pesdemon, dead.” The only other occa- 
sion on which it is employed is by her uncle Graliano, — “ Poor Desdemon ! ” Surely 
we have no warrant for rejecting such a marked peculiarity.’ Walkrr [O-il. i, 230J 
suggests that Knight supposed the spelling in the present instance, the sixth, * to be an 
erratum ’ ; but it is not ; the verse requires, as Walker says, that we should read Pestle- 
mon, and assuredly there can be no thought of * familiar tenderness * here, from Ca.s.sio. 
This alone is a serious, perhaps fatal, objection to Knight’s theory, which I regretfully 
relinquish; nor is the objection lessened, when we find, as Walker points out, that a 
double form of proper names is by no means uncommon. There are half a dozen 
instances of ‘Helen’ for Helena xa. Mid, H, P., and again in All's Well. — Ed. 
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Sccena Tertia. 

Enter Defdemona, Caffio, and Emilia. 

Def. Be thou affur’d (good Ca^ffto) I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalfe. 

Good Madam do : 5 

I warrant it greeues my Husband, 

As if the caufe were his. 

Dcf. Oh that’s an honeft Fellow, Do not doubt CaJHio 
But -I will haue my Lord, and you againe 

As friendly as you were. lO 

Cajfio. Bounteous Madam, 

What euer lliall become of Michael Ca£io, 

He’s neuer any thing but your true Seruant. 

. Def. I know’t : I thanke you : you do loue my Lord : 

You haue knowne him long, and be you well affur’d 15 

He fhall in ftrangeneffe Hand no farther off, 

Then in a politique diftahee. 

Caffio. I, but Lady, 18 


I. Scoena Tertia] Om. Qq. Scene II. 
Rowe, 

An Apartment. Rowe. Before the Cas- 
tle. Cap. The Garden of the Castle. Dyce, 
3. do] fiso Quincy (MS), 

5. 6. One line, Qq, Pope et scq. 

6. warrani] kiKno Qq, Popc+, Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly. 

7. catife] Ff, Rowe+, Knt, Sta. Del, 
cafe Qq et cet. 

8. J^ellow^ fcliffw : — Qq. jFc//ozcf: 

F^, Rowe+, _/?. 7 /az£;. Johns, ct scq, 

J}o not doubt] doubt not PopeT-, 


II. Bounteous] Bouniiotts Q,. Most 
bounteous Pope -I- , Cap. 

14. / knoxdt:] 0 Jtr, Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktl}', Hiids. 
Ihioxdtt Rowe, Pope, Thcob. Han.V’arb. 
Ivnt, Dyce, Sta. / knoxdt! Wh. i. 

1 5 • you haue] You've Pope + , Dyce iii, 
Iluds. 

be you xvell] be Qj. 

l6. Jirau^eueffe] JlrangcJt Qq, h^s 
strangest Awon (ap. Cain. ed.). 

farther] further Steev.’93, Var. 
Dyce, Glo. Del. lluds. Rife, Wh. ii. 


Fechter*s setting of the stage for this scene is noteworthy; some of its details have 
been since adopted by eminent actors, and the public has not given due credit to the 
originator. It is thus : A Room in the Castle. At the back, an arched opening, look- 
ing over the sea. Right and left, in front, — and facing the public, — two large doorways 
closed with tapestry. At the left, a divan, and table covered with papers, maps, instru- 
ments of navigation, &c. On the right a low chair and stool ; around and al'out them, 
embroideries, music, musical instruments, See. As the curtain rises, Dc.sdemona, seated, 
winds off silk, which Emilia (sitting on the stool) holds to her ; Cassio stands rc.spcctfully 
before Desdemona, who continues her work as she speaks. 

i6, strangenesse] The Anonymous conjecture recorded by the Cambridge Ed- 
itors seems singularly happy. — ^E d. 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF OTHELLO [act m, sc. iii. 


That policie may either laft fo long, 

Or feede vpon fuch nice and waterifli diet, 

Or breede it felfe fo out of Circumftances, 

That I being abfent, and my place fupply’d, 

My Generali will forget my Loue, and Seruice. 

Def. Do not doubt that : before Emilia here, 

I giue thee warrant of thy place. Aflure thee, 

If I do vow a friendfliip, He performe it 
To the laft Article. My Lord fliall neuer reft, 

He watch him tame, and talke him out of patience ; 

His Bed fhall feeme a Schoole, his Boord a Shrift, 

He intermingle euery thing he do’s 
With Caffio’s fuite : Therefore be merry CaJJlo, 

For thy Solicitor fliall rather dye, 

19. That'\ TJie Q,. 23. wouM Jen. 

20. waierijli\ isiatrijli Q,, Cap. and'\ an Q^. 

21. Circumjlances] Ff, Rowe + . dr- 24. dEmilia'] Emillia Qq. 

euaiflanci Qq et cet. 25. flace."] placa? Q^. 

22. fuppl}fd'\ /applied Qq. 27. /half neucr'\ shan't Han. 

19. That policie] J011N.SON : He may either of liini.self think it politic to keep me 
out of office so long, or ho may be satisfied with sueh slight reasons, or so many acci- 
dents may make him think my re-admission at that time improper, that I may be quite 
foigotten. 

24. doubt] White (ed. ii) : Do not ima^pne, fear, that. 

25, warrant] Coleridge (p. 255): The ovcr-ze.al of innocence in Dcsdeinona. 

28. tame] Joil.vsoN: It is said tliat the ferocity of beasts, insuperable and ine- 

claimable by any other means, is suMued by keeping them from .sleep. .Stkevi;ns ; It 
is to the management of hawks and other birds that .Sliakespeare alludes, l^o, in Cart- 
wright’s Lady Errant : ‘ we’ll keep you. As they do hawks, watching until you leave 
Your wildness.’ Again, in Monsieur D' Olive, 1606: ‘your only way to deal with 
women and parrots, is to keep them waking.’ I-I.\rting fp. 45) : A wild hawk wa.i 
sometimes tamed by watching it night and day, to prevent its sleeping. So, in ‘An 
approved treatyse of Hawks and Hawking,’ by Edmund berk, Gent, 1619 : — ‘ I h.ave 
heard of some who watched and ke|?t their hawks awake seven nights and as many 
days, and then they would be wild, rammish, and disorderly.’ I’YH (p, 335) : This 
strumpet-like resolution of Desdemona takes off much from the interest we should take 
in her fate. [In Fye’s Preface, where he is pleased to speak favorahly of Shakespeare 
(Pye was Poet Laureate, be it remembered), he observes that Shakespeare ‘ does not 
possess the power of Otway, and many inferior poets, in exciting pity.’ .‘^houUl not a 
list of those poets who are superior to Shakespeare in exciting pity include I’yc ? Is 
there anything in Shakespeare that excites more pity than this remark on Desdemona ? 
Pye says that his Notes are the result of his ‘perusal ’ of Shakespeare, which has been 
‘ a favorite amusement in his hours of leisure.’ With what force is not the truth of the 
infant hymn driven home to us ; ‘ For Satan finds some mischief still For idle hands 
to do'!— Ed.] 
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Then giue thy caufe away. 23 

Enter Othello, and logo. 

. jEmil. Madam, heere comes my Lord. .35 

CaJJio. Madam, He take my leaue. 

\ Def. Why ftay, and heare me fpeake. 

CaJJio, Madam, not now ; I am very ill at eafe, 

Vnfit for mine owne purpofes. 

Def. Well, do your difcretion. Exit CaJJio. 40 

lago. Hah? I like not that. 

• Othcl. What doft thou fay ? 

lago. Nothing my Lord ; or if — I know not what. 

Othel. Was not that Caffio parted from my wife ? 44 


33. tky caii/e\ thee citufe ; Q,. 

Scene IV. rope+, Jen. 

33, 37. Lines end, comes... stay... speak 
Steev.’93, Var, Knt, .Sing. 

34. Enter...] Enter Othello, /ago, and 
Gentlemen Qq. ...at distanee. Theob. 
After line 40, Dyce, Wh. Glo. Sla. Huds. 
Rife. 

37. Prhy] Nay Q^Q,, Jen. 


38. / am] I'm Pope, Theob. Han. 
Warb. Dyce iii, Huds. 

39. purpofes] purpofe Qq, CoU.i.Wh. 
i, Ktly. 

40. JVell] Closing line 39, Sing. PP'ell, 
•well, (closing line 39) Cap. .Steev.’93, ^'al■. 

41. Hah 1 ] Ha, Qq. 

43 - »/— ] if, Q.- if,—i^% 


35 et seq. Delius : In short colloquies like this, Shakespeare-is fond of using half 
Alexandrines, which are usually cut up by the Kditors into blank verse, Capell’s 
emendation and division of line 40 occurred indciicndently to Walker {Crit. ii, 147). 

40, Feciiter : Othello and lago appear at the I)ack, in the gallery, Emilia draws 
the tapestry on the left, to give pas.sage to Cas.sio. lago (a-s by an involuntary move- 
ment) touches the arm of Othello, who raises his head at the moment when Cassio 
bows to Desdemuna and goes out. lloOTii: Enter Othello and lago. Desdemona 
and Emilia go with Cassio into the garden at back, and Cassio lingers just long 
enough to be seen by Othello and lago. ITie women remain for a moment after 
his exit. 

41. Booth : Don't growl this, — let it Ixirely be heard by the audience. 

44. Fechter : Othello conies forward, oj^cning dispatches and petitions, and fol- 
lowed by 1:^0. Lewes ( 0 « Adors^ &c., p. 156) : It is one of Fcchter’s new arrange- 
ments that Othello, when the tempter begins his diabolical insinuation, shall he seated 
at a table reading and signing pajiers. When I fin>t heard of this bit of ‘business’ it 
struck me as admirable; and indeed I think so still; although the manner in which 
Fechter executes it is one of those lamentable examples in which the dramatic art is 
subordinated to sen'e theatrical effect. {^Foe/f-tioid : Having now seen Sah'ini in 
Othello, I conclude that this ‘busine.ss’ was imitated from him, — ^but Fechter failed 
to imitate the expression of emotion which renders such business significant.) lhat 
Othello should be seated over his papers, and should reply to logo’s questions while 
continuing his examination and affixing his signature, is natural; but it is not natu- 
ral, — that is, not true to the nature of Ojhello and the situation, — for him to be dead 
II 
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lago, CaJJio my Lord No fure, I cannot thinke it " 45 

That he would fteale away fo guilty-like, 

Seeing your comming. 

Oih. I do beleeue ’twas he. 

Def. How now my Lord ? 

I haue bin talking with a Suitor heere, 50 

A man that languilhes in your difpleafure. 

0 th. Who is’t you meane ? 

Dcf. Why your Lieutenant Cajfio : Good my Lord, 

If I haue any grace, or power to moue you, 

His prefent reconciliation take. 55 

For if he be not one, that truly louesyou. 

That erres in Ignorance, and not in Cunning, 

I haue no iudgement in an honeft face. 

I prythee call him backe. 

0 th. Went he hence now ? 60 

Dcf, I footh ; fo humbled, 

That he hath left part of his greefe with mee 

To fuffer with him. Good Loue, call him backe. 63 

o 


45. Lord?"] Lord? — Qq. 

46. Jleale\ fneake Q,. 

47. F,, Knt. yoti QqFjF^, Rowe 
et cet. 

48. do'\ Om. Pope+. 

48, 49. One line, Walker. 

S3. Caffio :] Caflio, Qq. CalTio. Ff. 

60, 61. One line, Walker. 

61. IfoottiyS^. Yes faith I, Sooth 


FjF^, Theob.Warli. In sooth Rowe, Pope, 
Han. /’ sooth Johns. Jen. rlj', sooth Cap. 
et cet. 

hsimitedl hiimt/t’d Cap. (eorrcclecl 
in Errata). 

62. hath'] has Qq. 
greefe] gtiefes Qq. 

63. To ftijfer] I fuffer Q,, llal. Steev. 
Var. Sing. Klly. 


to the dreadful import of lago’s artful su^estions. [I do not know when .Salvini 
fitst acted Othello, but Fechter, I believe, had .acted Othello many time.? when his Ati- 
ing Copy was printed in iS6i. — E d.] 

48. Booth : Exeunt lago and Emilia. Their presence would distract attention ; 
besides, it is proper for them to retire during an inter\'icw between their superioift. 

49. Fechter : Othello kisses Desdemona on the forehead. 

55. take] Waruurton : Cassio was to be reconciled to his General, not his Gen- 
eral to him; therefore ‘take’ cannot be right. We should read make. Johnson : To 
take his reconciliation, may be to accept the submission which he makes in order to he 
reconciled. 

57. Cunning] Wardurton : Design or purpose .simply. hlAi.ONE : Perhaps, 
rather, knowledge, the ancient sense of the word. It is opposed to ignorance. 

60. Fechter : Othello seats himself in Desdemona's chair and returns to his papers, 
as if to break the conversation. 

■ 61. humbled] Walker (CrtV. iii, 286) luA trisyllable here. 
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Othcl. Not now (fweet Defdentoti) fome other time. 

Def. But fliall't be fhortly ? 65 

0 th. The fooner (Sweet) for you. 

Def. Shall’t be to night, at Supper ? 

0 th. No, not to night. 

' Def. To morrow Dinner then? 

, 0 th. I fliall not dine at home : 70 

I meete the Captaines at the Cittadell. 

Def. Why tiien to morrow night, on Tuefday morne, 

On Tuefday noone, or night ; on Wenfday Morne. 

I prythee name the time, but let it not 74 


64. Defdenion] Knt, Sing. 

Dyce, Wh. i, Sta. Hal. iJel. Cull, iii, Iluds. 
Defdemona QjQjF^, Rowe et cet. 

66. The foo}ier'\ Sooner rope, Han. 

65. Pope + - 

72. on'] Ff, Rowe, Knt. or Qq et cet. 

73. On 7 'uefi/ay] Or Ynestftfv i*opc+, 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

noone] morne Qq. 


73. nighti on] nighty or Qq, Pope+, 
Jen. night; fjrCap. Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. 
Ktly. 

Wenfday^ wedenfday Q . tvedne/- 

74* prythee] preethee Q^. pretkee 
FjF^. prayihee F,. pray thee Cap. Steev. 
^lal. Var. 


64. Desdemon] See III, i, 5S. Booth: He loads her to the couch — they sit. 

67, to night] IIer.wo (p. 278) .* I kiww not whether the i>oct h.ad any design in 
it, but it may be, and perhaps profitably, remarked that the action of the Third Act 

takes place on a Sunday In the arrangements of the scene, the diflerent persons 

engaged in it should a]^pear as if coming from their tlevotions. In the ne.\t Act we 
find Othello derisively alluding to having seen ilic meretricious Emilia so engaged ; 
and this event may Iiavc happeneil on lliis very Sunday, and probably had. 

70. LE^YES (p. 15S) : 'riiese preceding short, cva.dvc sentences are subtly c.^pre.-isive 
of Othello’s mind; but Feehtcr misrepresents them by making Othello free from all 
misgiving. He Hoys with her curls,’ anil treats her as a hither might treat a child who 
was asking some favour which could not be granted yet, which called for no explicit 
refusal. If the scene st<iod alone, T should road it dilfcrenlly; but standing as it does 
between the two attempts of lago to fill Othello's mind with su.spieion, the meaning is 
plain enough. He has l)een made uneasy by Iago*s remarks; very naturally, liis bear- 
ing towards his wife reveal.^ tliat uneasiness. A vague feeling, which he dares not 
shape into a suspicion, di.slurbs him. She conquers him at last by her winning ways; 
and he vows that he will deny her nothing. If this he the state of mind in which the 
great scene begins, it is obviously a serious mistake in Fechter to sit down to liis ixipcrs, 
perfectly calm, fi'cc from all idea wliatcvcrof what lago h.as .suggested; and answering 
lago’s insidious questions as if he did not dhine their import. So clearly does (’)lhcllo 
divine their import that it la he, and not lago, who expresses in words their meaning. 
It is one of the artifices of lago to make his victim draw every conclusion fmm prem- 
ises wdiich are put before him, so that, in the event of detection, he can say, ‘ I said ■ 
nothing, I made no accusation.* All he docs is to lead the thoughts of Othello to the’ 
conclusion desired. 

72, 73. On] Kxight : The repetitioh of ‘on* is much more emphatic than or. 
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Exceed three dayes. Infaith hee’s penitent ; 75 

And yet his Trefpaffe, in our common reafon 
(Saue that they fay the warres muft make example) 

Out of her beft, is not almoft a fault 

T’encurre a priuate checke. When fliall he come ? 

Tell me Othello. I wonder in my Soule 80 

What you would aske me, that I fhould deny, 

Or ftand fo mam’ ring on ? What ? Michael CaJJio, 

That came a woing wirh you ? and fo many a time 

(When I haue fpoke of you difpraifingly) 84 


75- . InfaWi\ Ifaith Qq. In faith Rowe 
et seq. 

77. wa}-res] war Cap. 

77, 78. example). ..bcjli\ Ff. example... 
test,) Rcuve ii, Pope, Han. Knt, Sta. ex- 
amples...bejl) Qq et cet. 

78. her) QqFf, Cap. Coll, i, Dyce ijANTi. 
i, Hal. Del. the Sing, ii, Hucls. onr Coll, 
iii (MS), their Rowe et cet. 

almojl) at most Anon (ap. Cam.). 

79. T'enctirre) y’ !«««•;•« F^F,. Tin- 


cur F^, Rowe+, Coll. Wh. i, Dyce iii, 
Huds. To incurre Qq et cet. 

Si. would) could Qq, Cap. Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. AVh. i, Ktly, Del. 

J Jhoitld) I would Vi. Rowe-t-. 

82. mam'ring) muttering Q,, Pope, 
Theob. Warb. miimuicring)dhu?i. mam- 
mering or mamm’ring Cap. et cet. 

83. fo) Om. Pope+, Cap. Sleev.’93. 

84. disprni/ingl)') disparaginglg Mrs 
Jameson. 


78. her best] Johnson : The severity of military discipline must not spare the best 
men of their army when their punishment may afford a wholesome exatnple. Ctn.i.ii'.R 
(ed. i) : A personification of ‘ the wars,’ which Shakespeare often treats as a sul stantive 
in the singular. Collier (ed. ii) : ‘ Her best ’ is a misprint for ‘ our best,’ as .a]'i>eai's 
by the (MS.) Dyce (ed. i) : If we consider ‘ the wavs ’ ns used for war generally, llie 
usual modern alteration, ‘their best,' is unneces.sary. DvCE (ed. iii): ‘I must own I 
think “her” wrong. The is perhaps better than their or our.' — ^V. N. LetIsHM. 
[Would the difficulty be lessened by considering the s in ‘ AYarres ’ that supernurAis 
letter to which Walker, I, i, 31, calls attention, and of which, in this play, some eight 
instances are given ? — Ed.] 

78. not almost] Abuott, § 29 : ‘ Almost ’ frequently follows the word which it 
qualifies. Hence, in negative sentences ‘ not-almost,’ where we should use ‘almost 
not,’ or, in one word, ‘ scarcely,’ ‘ hardly.’ Thus, here, in this present instance, it is 
equivalent to, ‘Is not (/ may almost say) fault enough to,’ &c., or, ‘is scarcely fault 
enough to,’ &c. It was natural for the Elizabethans to dislike putting the iiualifying 
‘almost’ before the word qualified by it. But there was an ambiguity in their itliom. 
'Not almost-a-fault ’ would mean ‘not approaching to a fault’; ‘not-almost a fault,’ 
‘very nearly not a fault.’ We have, therefore, done well in avoiding the ambiguity liy 
disusing ‘almost’ in negative sentences. 

82. mam’ring] FIanmer (C/ojj.) : To hesitate, to stand in suspense. IIalliwf.i.l 
cites from Lyly’s Euphues [p. 299, ed. Arber] : ‘I stoode in a great mamcring, how I 
might behaue my selfe, least being too coye he might thinke mee proud, or vsing too 
much curtesie, he might iudge mee wanton.’ 

83. with you] See Note on I, ii, 64. 
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i6s 

85 


, Hath tane your part, to haue fo much to do 
To bring him in ? Truft me, I could do much. 

0th. Prythee no more : Let him come when he will : 
I will deny thee nothing. 

Def. Why, this is not a Boone : 

'Tis as I fhould entreate you weare your Gloues, 

Or feede on nourilhing difhes, or keepe you warme. 

Or fue to you, to do a peculiar profit 

To your owne perfon. Nay, when I haue a fuite 

Wherein I meanc to touch your Loue indeed. 

It lhall be full of poize, and difficult waight. 

And fearefull to be granted. 

0th. I will deny thee nothing. 

Whereon, I do bcfeech thee, grant me this. 

To leaue me but a little to my felfc. 

Def. Shall I deny you ? No : farewell my Lord. 

0th. Farewell my De/dcmona, He come to thee ftrait. 


[323 

91 


95 


TOO 


86. Trujl me\ Bitiady Q,. 

much.'\ Q,Ff. much , — or much — 

QA eet- 

87. Peythec] Prccthee Q,. Prethce Qj 
Q3F I-\. Prilhce Q.’Sl. 

80. [Re-enter lago and Em. Booth. 

90. Gtoucs'^ cloths Wall). 

91. dijhes] meats Popc-^. 

92. you, "I you Cap. 

o] Om. Pope + , Cap. Steev.’93, Var. 
Dyce iii, Huds. 


93. a/uitc]/uit Ff^, Rowe 3-. 

95. /wse] fioi/c Qq. 

di’/Ucult svaiy/it"] difficulty Q,, 
Pope -I-, Cap. Steev. Mai. Vax. Sing. Ktly, 
Sta. 

wai^hf] -weisht QjQjF^F^. 

101. Dcfdemona] Defdomona Q,. Def- 
dainoiia F,. Desdemon Dyce iii. 

Jlc'\ / will Cap. Steev. Mai. Vai-. 
Sing. Ktly. 

to t/icc\ Om. Pope + , 


84. dispraisingly] Booth ; Reprove her playfully. Tliroughout this colloquy gaze 
lovingly in her face, and seem to encourage her to coax l>y your leasing silence. 

86. Booth : I-Icre she begins to ‘ pout ' at her failure to obtain his consent, and he, 
fearing that she has misconstrued his silence during her last appeal, stops her with a kiss. 

91. dishes] W.-ilker (Pers. 267): The extra syllable in the body of the line 
seems httrdly allowable, where the pause is so slight; and yet 'dish' for ‘dishes’ 
appears much too harsh. 

92. a] AValkkr {Crit. i, SS) suggests llwt this is one of the many instancc.s where 
a is interpolated in the P'olio, and, if it can be dispensed with, it should be omitted here 
for the sake of rliythin. [.See Te.\t. Notes.] 

95. poize] Knioht: In the sense Ijefore us ‘poize’ is iala/tce, and Desdemona 
means to say that, when she really prefers a suit that shall task the love of Oiliello. it 
shall be one difiicult to determine; and, when determined, hard to be undertaken. 
Dyce (Gloss.): Weight, moment, importance, Stau.vton': Since ‘poize’ means 
weight, the line in F, is apparently an error, arising probably from the poet’s having, 
in the first instance, written both poise and weight, uncertain which to adopt, and after- 
wards fo^gotten to cancel the discarded word. 
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Def. ^Emilia come ; be as your Fancies teach you : 102 

What ere you be, I am obedient. Exit. 

, 0 th. Excellent wretch : Perdition catch my Soule 
I But I do loue thee : and when I loue thee not, 105 

I Chaos is come againe. 

102. Ff, Rowe +, Kilt, come, 
be it Qq. come; be it Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. 

Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. Came. Be 
Johns, et cet. 

103. Exit] Exit Defd. and Em. Q,. 

104. Fechter : Othello follows her with his eyes, and sends her a last kiss. 

104-106. Booth : With joyonsness, — ^yet there should be an undertone of sadne.s.s, 

— as at their first embrace in Cyprus. lago, at the back of the stage, watches him with 
a sneering smile. 

104. wretch] THEon.\i.D : This word can scarce be admitted to be used unless in 
compassion or contempt. I make no question but that the Poet wrote vicnch, which 
was not then used in that low and vulgar acceptation as at present. See ‘ ill-sl.aiT d 
wench,’ V, ii, 335. Ul’TON (p. 289, n.) : Giraldi Cinthio calls Desdcmona, in allusion 
to her name, la infelice Disdemona. And I make no question but Othello, in his rap- 
tuinus admiration, with some allusion to her name, cxcltims, ‘Excellent ‘xirdch.' 
Heath (p. 5O1) •. The poison of jealousy has already begun to work in Othello, in- 
fused by the artful hints and half sentences of logo, and by the frank and pre-ssing 
solicitations of Desdcmona on behalf of Cassio. His assurance in her faith and vir- 
tue is already somewhat staggered, and he begins to consider it as a thing possible that 
she may be unworthy of his love. To this state of mind this exclamation is admirably 
well adapted, expressing the utmost fondness, and at the same time a distrust growing 
upon him. If the etymology of the name had been known to Sh.akespeare, as Upton 
suggests, he would not have spoiled it by changing it from Disdemona to Dcsdeinona. 
Johnson : The meaning of the word ‘ wretch ’ is not generally understciod. It i.s now, 
in some parts of England, a terra of the softest and fondest lcndernes.5. It exj ro-ses 
the utmost degree of amiableness, joined with an idea which, perhaps, all tendcrnc.-;s 
includes, of feebleness, softness, and W'ant of protection. Othello, considering IJcsdc- 
raona as excelling in beauty and virtue, soft and timorous by her sex, and by her situ- 
ation absolutely in his power, calls her ‘Excellent wretch!’ It may be expre.-;seil : 
‘ Dear, harmless, helpless excellence.’ Coi.uer: Such words of endearment arc re- 
sorted to when those implying love, admiration, and delight seem inadequate. [One 
of Collier’s best notes in this play. — Ed.] Hudson : As here used, ‘ wretch ’ was the 
strongest expression of endearment in the language. ^YHITE (cd. ii) : It is needle.ss 
to point out that ‘wretch’ m.ay be used as a term of fondest endearment; but not in 
connection with ‘ excellent.’ The misprint [from tucnch to ‘ wretch ’] was easy. 

lo6. Chaos] Johnson : When my love is for a moment snsirendcd by suspicion, I 
have nothing in my mind but discord, tumult, perturbation, and confusion. Sri'.i'.VENS : 
There is another meaning possible : ‘ When I cease to love thee, the world is at an 
end,’ i. e., there remains nothing valuable or important. The first explanation may be 
more elegant; the second is perhaps more easy. There is the same thought in V, 

A., 1 . 1019 : ‘ For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, And, beauty dead, black 
Chaos comes again.’ [Hunter (ii, 282) also^cites this passage from V. A. as one 


Exeunt Def. and Em. Q,Qj. 

Scene V. Pope-H, Jen. 

104. wre/chcl wretch, Qq. wretch! 
Rowe, wench ! Theob. Plan. Wh. ii. 
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lago. My Noble Lord. 107 

0 th. What doft thou ^lagot 
lago. Did Michael CaJJio 

When he woo’d my Lady, know of your loue ? I to 

0 th. He did, from firft to laft : 

Why doll thou aske ? 

lago. But for a fatisfaffion of my Thought, 

No further harme. 

0 th. Why of thy thought, ? 115 

lago. I did not thinke he had bin acquainted with hir. 

0 th. O yes, and went betweene vs very oft. 

lago. Indeed? 1 18 


107. Z(W-rf.] QqFf. ton/, — Theob. et 
seq. 

109, no. Did...La<!y\ One line, Qq, 
Pope et seq. 

no. he\ you QqFf ct cet. 
woo’IJ luoocd Qq. 

HI, 112. One line, Qq, Pope et seq. 
113. for <T]/tfrQ3. 


113. Ihonght,'] thoughts. Q,. 

1 14. further'^ farther Pope ii. 

ti 6 . he had] he'd Pope, Theob. Han, 
Warb. 

hir] it Ff, Rowe + , Cap. Jen. Wh, 
ii. her Qq et cct. 
n;. 0/i'\ often 


of the many in this play, more than in any other, which remind us of that poem and of 
R, o/L,"] jMalone: Compare the same thought in Tale, IV, iv, 490: *It can- 
not fail but by The violation of my faith j and then Let nature crush the sides 0' the 
earth together and mar the seeds within I ’ Franz Horn (i, 330) : Othello refei's to 
the chaos in his life before he knew- Dcsdcmoiia. 

107, Rvsikr (p. llS) : One might think after what wc have seen, that there needs 
no great cunning, no great poetry ami address to make tlie -Moor jealous. vSueh impa- 
tience, such a rout for a handsome young fellow, the very morning after her marriage, 
must make him either to be jealous, or to take her for a Chanj^elini^ below his jealousie. 
After this scene, it might strain the Poefs skill to rucojioile llie couple, and allay the 
jealousie. lago now can only actum a^crcy and vex the audience w'ith a nauseous 
rejjetilion. Whence comes it then that this is the top scene, the scene that raises 
Othello above all other Tragedies on our Theatres? It is purely from the .-/r/Zf);?; 
from the Mops and the IMows, the Grimace, the Grins, and Gesticulation. [It i-s to 
be hoped that the reader comprehends the motive which prompts the occasional in- 
sertion of these criticisms by Rymer, He has read his Shakespeare to little pnrpo.se 
who does not appreciate the relief, amid tragic scenes, afforded by a dasli of buf- 
fooneiy. — E d.] 

114. harme] Booth: With the merest shade of emphasis. Feciiter: Olhcllo, 
at the table, throw'ing aside some of his pajicrs and signing others. 

n6. hir] White (ed. ii) : Cassio’s acquaintance or non-acquaintance with Desde- 
monn had no necessary connection with his knowdedge of Othello’s love. [See 'I e.vt. 
Notes.] 

118. Booth : Contract the brows, but do not frown, — rather look disappointed, and 
merely mutter in surprise, * Indeed * ! 
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0 th. Indeed? I indeed. Difcern’ft thou ought in that ? 

Is he not honeft ? 120 

lago. Honeft, my Lord ? 

0 th. Honeft.? I, Honeft. 

logo. My Lord, for ought I know. 

0 th. What do’ft thou thinke f 

logo. Thinke, my Lord ? 125 

0 th. Thinke, my Lord ? Alas, thou ecchos’t me ; 


1 19. I indeed'^ htdted Ay, indeed 
Rowe et seq. Om. Steev. conj. 

iig, 123. otigAf] aught Theob. ii et 
seq. 

119. in that'] of that Rowe, Pope, 
Han. 

122. Honeft i I, Honeft"] Ay, honest 
(leading lines 120, 121, 122 as one line) 
Steev.’93. 

124-126. lVhat...Lord ?] One line. 


Steev.’93, Var. Coll. Sing. Dyce, \Vh. Glo. 
Del. Rife. 

126. Alas...me ;] Separate line, Stccv. 
’93, Var. Coll. Sing. Dyce, Wh. Glo. Del. 
Rife. 

Alas, thou ecchos’t] Ff, Rowe, 
Knt. why doft thou ecchoe Q.Q,, Johns. 
Jen. why, by heav'n, thou eccho'st Pope + . 
By heatien he ecchocs Q, et cet. 


121. Honest] Booth : Hesitatingly. 

122. Honest ?] STEEViiXS : It appears from many instances that where words were 
to be repeated at all, our old, blundering printers continued the repetition beyond pro- 
priety. [See Text. Notes.] Knight: This re-echo of lago’s echo is rejected by Steev- 
ens, because it violates the measure. He could only see two syllables beyond the ten, 
without any regard to the force and comistency of the passage. 

123. Booth : With indiflerence. Fechter marks this as a broken speech, by a 
dash after ‘know — ’ 

125. Booth : With emban-assment. 

126. Coleridge i^Note on Winteds Tale, p. 243) : The idea of this delightful drama 
[ The Winter^ s Tale] is a genuine jealousy of disposition, and it should be immediately 
followed by the perusal of Othello, which is the direct contrast of it in every particular. 
For jealousy is a vice of the mind, a culpable tendency of the temper, having certain 
well-known and well-defined efiects and concomitants, all of which are visible in Leon- 
tes, and, I boldly say, not one of which marks its presence in Othello ; — such as, first, 
an excitability by the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness to snatch at proofs ; 
secondly, a grossness of conception, and a disposition to degrade the object of the p.as- 
sion by sensual fancies and images; thirdly, a sense of shame of his own feelings 
exhibited in a solitary moodiness of humour, and yet from the violence of the passion 
forced to utter itself, and therefore catching occasions to ease the mind by ambiguities, 
equivoques, by talking to those who cannot, and who are known not to be able to, 
underatand what is said to them, — ^in short, by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, and 
hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary manner; fourthly, a dread of vulgar ridi- 
cule, as distinct from a high sense of honour or a mistaken sense of duty ; and lastly, 
and immediately consequent on this, a spirit of selfish vindictiveness. 

126. Alas] Malone : One of the numerous alterations made in the Folio by the 
licenser, Knight : There is, in this reading, a quiet expression of dread, — a solemn 
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169 

As if there were fome Monfter in thy thought 127 

Too hideous to be fhewne. Thou doft mean fomthing : 

I heard thee fay euen now, thou lik’ft not tliat, 

When ( 7 rt/jw left my wife. What didd’ft not like ? 130 

And when I told thee, he was of my Counfaile, 

Of my whole courfe of wooing ; thou cried'ft, Indeede ? 

And didd’ft contract, and purfe thy brow together, 

As if thou then hadd’ft fliut vp in thy Braine 

Some horrible Conceite, If thou do’ft loue me, 135 

.Shew me thy thought. 

lago. My Lord, you know I loue you. 

0 th. I thinke thou do’ft ; 

And for I know thou’rt full of Loue, and Honeftie, 

And weigh’ft thy words before thou giu’ft them breath, " 140 

Therefore thefe ftops of thine, fright me the more : 

For fuch things in a falfe difloyall Knaue 
Are trickes of Cuftome ; but in a man that’s iuft. 

They’re clofe dilations, working from the heart, 144 


127. thy\ Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Knt. his 
Q, et cet. 

128. doJl'\ didjt Q,. 

129. <«en] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Dyce, Glo. 
Cam. Rife, but Qq et cet. 

QqFf, Rowe. IWdsl Pope 

et cet. 

132. Of my\ Ff, Rowe. In my Qq et 
cet. 

135. Concfite\ cotinfdl Q,. conceits 
Rowe ii. 

138. ddfl'] doest Theob. ii, Warb. 

139. And for] Qq, Rowe + , Cain. For 
Ff, And, — for or And, for Cap. et cet, 

thoiirt] thour t thou art 

Qq, Pope ii, Theob. Warb. Johns. Jen. 


Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. 1 , Ktly, 

139. Lotte and] Om. Han. 

140. siteigh'Jl] weighefl Qq. 

gitCft them] gitte etn Q^. giu’f 

Q,Qr 

141- friattt] affrisht Q.. 

142. falfe difloyall] false-disloyal Sta. 
144. They're] Ff, Rowe + , Knt, Dyce, 
Wh. i, SUi. Cam. Del. Huds. They are 
Qq et cet. 

clofe] coldYi, Rowe, Theob. Warb. 
Om. Han. 

dilations] FfQjQj, Rowe, Theob. 
Wart). Johns. Jen. Sta. denotements Q,, 
Pope, Cap. Mai. Stecv.’93, Var. Hal. dis- 
tillations Han. delations Steev.’73 et cet. 


foreboding of evil. Collier : T.aine and flat. Hunsou : It is not easy to choose 
between the three readings, but I am strongly inclined to prefer Q,.. ROLl'E : The 
• alas ’ was, of course, put in to fill the gap made by the omission of the oath. 

128. Booth : lago again pretends embarrassment. 

137. Booth : Reproachfully. Fecutee : Taking his hand, across the table, and 
grasping it with feigned emotion. 

144. dilations] Uptox (p. 291) : From the Latin dilationes, delayings, p.auses, a 
difierendo. [This is one of the very many instances cited by Upton to prove that 
Shakespeare ‘ makes Latin words English, and uses them according to their original 
idiom.’] Waruurtox ; These stops ayd breaks are cold dilations, or cold keeping 
back a secret, which men of phlegmatic constitutions, whose hearts are not swayed or 
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That Paflion cannot rule. 145 

lago. For Michael Ca/sio, 

I dare be fvvorne, I thinke that he is honeft. 147 

147. be fworne\ pye/ume Q,. I47. that he\ he Q^. 

governed by their passions, can do ; while more sanguine tempers reveal themselves at 
once, and without reserve. Johnson : The reading of the earlier Quarto was changed 
by the author not to ‘ dilations, but to delations; to occult and secret accusations, soorh- 
ing involuntarily from the heart, which, though resolved to conceal the fault, can- 
not rule its passion of resentment. Steevens : I should willingly have adopted Dr 
Johnson’s emendation, could I have discovered that the word delation was ever used 
in its Roman sense of accusation, during the time of -Shakespeare. Bacon frequently 
employs it, but alwaj-s to signify carriage or conveyance. M.vlone : Delation is not 
found in any Dictionary that I have seen, nor has any passage been quoted in support 
of it. On the contrary, we find in Minsheu the verb ‘ To delate,’ not signifying to 
accuse, but thus interpreted : ‘ to speai at large of anything, vid. to dilate so that if 
even delations were the word of the old eopy, it would mean no more than ‘ dilations.’ 
No reasonable objection can be made to denotesnents, i. e., indications, or rccoverie.=, 
not openly revealed, but involuntarily working from the heart, which cannot rule and 
suppress its feelings. A’athing is got by the change of the Folio to ‘dilations,’ which 
was undoubtedly used in the sense of dilatements, or latge and full e.xpositions. Bos- 
well ! In Todd’s Johnson an authority is given for delations in the sense of accusa- 
tions, from Wotten’s Remains, p. 460, ed. 1651. Knight : ^Ye have adopted Johnson’s 
ingenious suggestion of delations, i. e., secret accusations. Staunton : ‘ Dilations ’ may 
be a contraction of distillations [see Text. N.], and the meaning of ‘ close dilations,’ 
secret droppings. WHITE (ed. i) : Delations, i. e., subtle, intimate confessions or in- 
formations. White (ed. ii) : Delations, i. c., revelations. [To me the interpretations, 
‘seeret aceusation,’ and the others, are here barely intelligible. What has frighted 
I Othello is these ‘stops,’ these pauses, of lago, which he would have disregarded in a 
i false knave, as a common trick, but in a man that’s just, such ‘stops,’ such ‘ dilations ’ 
' indicate something deeper, some horrible conceit which he hesitates to disclose, and 
which makes him weigh his words and protract the revelation. For ‘ dilation ’ Shake- 
speare had the classical and common Latin word meaning to delay, as Uiiton pointed 
out, and he had, be.sides, the very same word, exactly so spelled, in French. Cotgrave 
gives : ‘ Dilation : A deferring, delaying, prolonging, protraction.’ I do not think this 
explanation pre-eminently happy. I have seen better e.xplanations of diflicult passages 
— and worse. — Ed.] 

145. Passion] Staunton : Unless this word is here employed in the unusual 
sense of prudence, caution. See., we must understand Othello to mean, — working 
from a heart that cannot govern its emotions. [I prefer Warburton’s interpretation in 
the preeeding note. — ^E d.] Hudson : It should be noted that in all this part of the 
dialogue the doubts started in Othello by the villain’s artful insinuations have refer- 
ence only to Cassio. There is not the least sign that the Moor’s thoughts anywise 
touch his wife ; and lago seems perplexed that his suspicions have lighted elsewhere 
than he had intended. The circumstance is very material in reference to Othello’s 
predispositions, or as regards the origin and nature of his jealousy. 

147. swome] Dyce (ed. ii, 1866) : ‘ Should not this be written with a break, as if 
lago were correcting himself? “I dare be sworn — I think,” &c.’ — W. N. Lettsom. 
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0 th. I thinke fo too. 148 

lago. Men fhould be what they feeme, 

Or thofe that be not, would they might feeme none. 150 

0 th. . Certaine, men fhould be what they feeme. 
lago. Why then I thinke Ca/sid’s an honeft man. 

0 th. Nay, yet there’s more in this ? 

I prythee fpeake to me, as to thy thinkings. 

As thou doft ruminate, and giue thy worft of thoughts 15S 
The worft of words. [324 a] 

lago. Good my Lord pardon me, 

Though I am bound to euery A6le of dutie, 

I am not bound to that : All Slaues are free : 159 


14S. /oa] to Qq. 

149. whaf^ that Q,. 

150. feeme iioiie.'] feeme, Q,. 

151. Certaine, melt] Certain men, Qj. 
151, 152. Certaine... Why theti] One 

line (reading that Cassia is in 152) Steev. 

’ 93 - 

15J. there's} tiler’s Q,Qj. 
this?} this, Qq. 

154. prythee} pray thee Ft Rovve+, 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Coil. Sing. Wh. i. 


Ktly, Del. 

154. as ta} to Q,. 

/Vb'] my Rowe ii. 

155. As...worJi} One line, Han. 

thy. ..thoughts} the...thoiij'hl Q,. 
thy thoughts Q^. 

156. word Q,. 

15S. Though / am} lam not Rowe ii. 
159. that ; All}that,all'&.0'ft&-i- . that 
all Qq, Han. et seq. 

free} Ff. free to Qq et cet. 


[Five years earlier, I'ECHTER had so printed the line, and had also put a dash after 
‘ Cassio.’ — E d.] 

149. be] llOOTll : "With the least possible suggesiivcness in tone and look. 

150. none] WAUnuUTO.N : There is no sense in this reading. I suppose Shake- 
speare wrote knaves. HE.vnr (p. 562) : I am rather inelincd to think that it should 
be: ‘they might be known.’ That is, I wish there were any certain way of distin- 
guishing and detecting them. J<)iix.soN : I believe llic meaning i.s, ‘ ’would they might 
no longer seem, or bc.ar the shape of men.’ Jf.nnk.ns: The old reading is plain 
enough. Those that seem honest should be honest, or those that be not wh.it they 
seem, i. e., honest, would they might seem none, i. e., have no seeming or appearance 
of honesty. 

151. Fechter: Rising, without leaving the table; and smiling as if in raillery. 

152. Booth : As though you would dismiss an unpleasant topic. 

158. Though 1 am] The misirrint in Rowe’s ed. ii (see Text. Notes) PoTE, in his 
edition, prints at the foot of the jrage, as though it were a genuine re<iding of the old 
text, and a proof of the fidelity of his collation. In his Prefiice Pope says that he had 
discharged the ‘dull duty of editor with more l.ibour than he expected thanks;’ ap- 
parently at times the dulness was very great and the lairour very small. — Ed. 

159. free :] Malone [See Text, N.] : I am not bound to do that which even slaves 
are not bound to do. Steevens : So, in Cymb. V, i, 7 : ‘ Every good servant does not 
all commands : No bond but to do jus^ ones.’ Rolfe : We may say that ‘ free ’ is 
equivalent to not bound. 
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Vtter my Thoughts ? Why fay, they are vild, and falce ? i6o 
As where’s that Palace, whereinto foule things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Who ha’s that breaft fo pure, 

Wherein vncleanly Apprehenfions 
Keepe Leetes, and Law-dayes, and in Seffions fit 
With meditations lawfull ? 165 

0 th. Thou do’fl: confpire againfl: thy Friend (lago) 

If thou but think’ft him wrong’d, and mak’fl: his eare 
A ftranger to thy Thoughts. 
lago. I do befeech you. 

Though I perchance am vicious in my gueffe 170 


160. Thoughts ?2 thoughts : Q^Q,* 

Why fay^ Why, fay Qq. Why 

fay Why, say, Theob. 

they are 2 they're Pope+, Dyce iii, 

Huds. 

vild 2 Ff, Rowe, vile Qq et cet. 

161. Astaherds 2 As, wherds F^, Rowe i. 

162. ha's 2 has QqF^F^. 

that 2 Ff, Rowe, Knt, Coll. iii. a 
Qq et cet. 

/«] of% 

163. Wlureu^Yi. .fl?</y««eQqetcet. 


164. Scfious 2 Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Knt, 
Sing. Ktly, Pel. Seffioii Qq et cet. 

167. think'fl ...mak'fT^ thinkcjl...mak- 

5«Qq. 

169, 170. you, ,..perchancc\ QqFf, 
Rowe, Pope, Cap. you. Cause Ipcrckauce 
Han. you. Think 1 , perchance, Waib. 
you. Though, / — perchance, Johns, you, 
Though I, perchance Theob. ii, Jen. Knt. 
you , — Though I, perchance, Mai. Stcev. 
’93 et seq. 

170. gueffe^ Qq- 


160. Booth : Don’t speak this as though you held your thoughts to be really ‘ vile 
and false,’ nor look so; be frank in appearance. 

161, 162. Malone: So, in R. of L., S54: ‘But no perfection is so absolute. That 
some impurity doth not pollute.’ 

163. Wherein] Qu. a misprint for Where no? — Ed. 

164. Leetes] Wardurton : A metaphor wretchedly forced and quaint. Stef.v- 
ENS: ‘Leets’ and ‘law-days’ are synonymous terms: ‘Lect,’ says Jacob, Lasu Diet ., 
' is otherwise called a law-day.’ They are there explained to be courts, or mecliugs 
of the hundred, ‘ to certify the King of the good inanncr.s, and government, of the 
inhabitants,’ and to enquire of all offences that arc not capital. Malone : Wlio luts 
so virtuous a breast that some uncharitable surmises and impure conceptions will not 
sometimes enter into it ; hold a session there as in a regular court, and ‘ bench by the 
side ’ of authorized and lawful droughts ? We find the same imagery in the 30th Son- 
net ; ‘When to the sessiorrs of sweet silent thought.’ 

164. Sessions] Dyce (ed. iii) : Session occurs in Shakespeare oftener than ‘ ses- 
sions.’ [See Walker (CrrV. i, 233), Art. xxxviii : The final s frequently interpolated, 
and frequently omitted, in the first Folio.] 

170. Though] Theobald, in a letter to Warburion (Nichols's Illust. ii, 593 )> 
writes : ‘ I own I eannot understand the reasoning of this passage. — “ Though I, per- 
haps, am vicious, &c., do not let your wisdom give you disturbance,” S:c. Hoc tninime 
videtur Shakespearianum. I have conjectured “Think,.'], perchance,” &c. [Theobald 
did not repeat this in his ed., but Warburto^ did in his, without alluding to Theohald, 
and complacently added that the sense thereby was made ‘ pertinent and perfect.’ — E d.] 
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171 


(As I confefle it is my Natures plague 
To fpy into Abufes, and of my iealoulle 
Shapes faults that are not) that your wifedome 
From one, that fo imperfectly conceits, 

Would take no notice, nor build your felfe a trouble 175 


172. Abufes\ abitsc Pope + . 

of my\ Ff, Kowe i, Pope ii, Knt, 
Dyce i, Wh. i. oft my Qq et cet. 

173. Shapes\ Shapi' Knt, Dyce i, Wli.i. 
that your wifidome] Ff, Rowe, 

Knt, Sta. I intreate yon then Qj, Pope 
Jen. MaL Stcev.’93, Var. that your wife- 
dome yet et cet. 


174. inipafe<flly\ improbably 
conceits] coniects Q^. conjecti 

Warb. Jen. Mai. Steev.’93, Var, 

175. Would] 3 'tf«VQj,Jen. Mal.Steev. 
*93, Var. Will Q^. 

Would build] Your wisdom 
would not build Pope+,- 


Heath (p. 562) : * ^’icious ’ doth not signify here, wrong or mistaken^ but, apt to put 
the worst construction upon everything. The sense then is, ‘ I beseech you, though I 
for my own part am perhaps apt to sec ever>thing in the worst light, which is a fault in 
my nature that carries its own punishment with it, yet let me intreat you that my imper- 
fect conjectures, with the loose and uncertain observations on which they are founded, 
may not be the means of raising disquiet in the breast of a person whose wisdom is so 
much superior to mine.’ The abnipt and broken character of the sentence was pur- 
posely intended, as it represents the artful perj>lexity of fraud and circumvention prac- 
tising on the credulity of an open, honest heart. Stkevf.ns : lago seems desirous by 
liis abruptness and ambiguity to inllame the jealousy of Othello, which he knew would 
be more effectually done in this manner than by any expression that bore a determinate 
meaning. The jealous Othello would fill up the pause in the speech, which lago turns 
off at last to another puqiose, and find a more certain cause of di.scontent, and a greater 
degree of torture in the doubtful consideration how it might have concluded, than he 
could have experienced had the whole of what he inquired after been reported to him 
with ever)' circumstance of aggravation. We may suppose him imagining to himself 
that lago mentally continued the thought thus, ‘Though I — know more than I choose 
to speak of.’ Malone; The adversative ‘though’ docs not appear very proper ; but 
in an abrupt and studiously clouded sentence like the prc.seiit, where more i.s meant 
than meets the ear, strict propriety may well be di-?penscd with. Kniciht: The mod- 
em editors enter into a long discujssion about abruptness, and olwcurily, and regulation 
of the pointing, without taking the slightest notice of the perfectly clear reading of tlie 
Folio, which we give without the alteration of a point or letter. CotVDEN-Ci..vriKK; 
* Though ’ is here used in the sense of ‘ inasmuch as ’ or ‘ since.’ Roi.fe : The read- 
ing of Qj for ‘that your wi.sdom,’ line 173, perha]>5 better suits the broken diameter 
of the sentence. Po.ssibIy, in revising the play Shakespeare made the change to the 
more logical form of the Folio, and overlooked the ‘though,’ which docs not suit that 
form so well. Hudson : lago here feigns self-distrust, and confesses that he ha.? the 
natural infirmity or plague of a siLSpicious and prying temper, that he may make Othello 
trust him the more strongly. So men often prate about, and even magnify, their own 
faults, in order to cheat others into a persuasion of their rectitude and candour. 

174. imperfectly] Cambridge Editors : Johnson attributes the reading improba- 
bly to what he calls ‘ the old Quarto.’ We have not found it in any copies. 

174. conceits] Malone: Conject of the Q, is to conjecture^ a word used by other 
writers. Halliwell : ‘ Conceits ' look^Iike a modernization by the compositor. 
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Out of his fcattering, and vnfure obferuance: 176 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 

Nor for my Manhood, Honefty, and Wifedoiiie, 

To let you know my thoughts. 

0 th. What doft thou meane ? 180 

lago. Good name in Man, & woman(deere my Lord) 

Is the immediate lewell of their Soules ; 

Who fteales my purfe, fteales trafh: 

’Tis fomething, nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has bin flaue to thoufands : 185 

But he that filches from me my good Name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 1 87 


176. his\ my Qq, rope + , Jen. 

178. and'\ Ff, Rowe+, Knt, Sta. or 
Qq et cet. 

180. What. ..meane?'] Zoims.Cl,. 

181. woman... Lord)] woman's deere 


my Lord; Q,. 

182. their] our Qq. 

1S3, 1S4. One line, Qq, Ron e ct scq. 
I S3, fteales my] ft el es my Qj. 

1S7. enriches] inriches Qcp 


177. Booth : Not mysteriously as though you really have anything definite in your 
thoughts. 

181-188. Booth: Don’t fire this directly at Othello, but tnist to the 'whiff .ind 
wind’ of it, for your effect on him, and on the audience too, although it may not gain 
applause from them as do the scowls and growls of the stage-villain. 

181. and woman] Gould (p. 88) : J. B. Booth, isolating the words ‘ and woman ’ 
by a pause before and after, and completing the isolation by uttering them in an altered, 
clear, low tone, aims directly at Othello’s heart, and plants in it the first surmise of his 
wife’s infidelity. 

1S4. Sx.'tUNTON : This is invariably printed ‘something, nothing’; but somethiny- 
tiolhing [as in Staunton’s text] appears to have been one of those compound epithets 
to which our old writers were so partial, and of which the plays before us afford very 
many more examples than have ever been noted. The precise meaning of the phrase 
is not easy to detcimine; the only instance of its use wc have met with is tlic following : 
‘Before this newes was stale came ataile of freshe sammon to countermand it w'lh 
certain newes of a something nothing, and a priest that was neither dead nor alive, Iml 
suspended between both.’ — A Watch Bayte to Spare Provender, &c., 1604. It appears, 
however, to have been nearly equivalent to the expression, neither here nor there. 

185. Theobald cites several passages from Greek and Latin authors concerning the 
uncertainty of wealth, ‘ which,’ he says, ‘ might have given our author a hint for this 
sentiment.’ [Is it not strange that it seems never to have occuived to the earlier editors 
of Shakespeare, who certainly had, especially Theobald, a great reverence for their 
‘poet,* as they termed him, that Shakespeare might be trusted to have conceived, now 
and then, here and there, and once in a while, an original idea, with quite as iniich 
likelihood as Lucian, or Apollodorus, or Publius Syrus ? — Ed.] 

187. not] White (ed. i) : Were it not that this quite unexceptionable reading is 
found in both Qq and Ff, I • should be inclined to regard ‘ not ’ as a phonetic misprint 
ot naught. • 
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1 88 


And makes me poore indeed. 

0 th. He know thy Thoughts. 
lago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand, I90 

Nor fhall not, whil’ft ’tis in my cuftodie. 

0 th. Ha.? 

lago. Oh, beware my Lord, of iealoufie, 

1 It is the greene-ey’d Monfter, which doth mocke 194 


189. Ile\ FfQjjQg, Rowe+, Cap. Knt. 
By heauen Pie et cet. 

Thoughts^ thought Cap. Steev. 
Mai, Var. Sing. Ktly. 

192. 0 th. lla .^] Om. Q,. 


193. Oh.,AealouJle^ O heioare ualoujie, 

Q.- 

1 94. i? is thc\ It is a Q^Q,, Pope + , Jen. 
inocke\ QqPg. mock FgF^. make 

Han. Johns. Cap. Mai. Var. Coll. Ktly, 
Iluds. \Vh. ii. 


1S8. indeed] Hunter (ii, 2S3) : There are several passages in Wilson’s Rhetoriqne 
which remind one of Shakespeare, so many that it might be affirmed to be a book which 
Shakespeare had at some period of his life not only read but studied. The resemblance 
of this present passage to the following in the chapter on Amplification is remarkable : 
‘ The places of Logique help ofl for amplification. As, where men have a wrong opin- 
ion, and think theft a greater fault than slander, one might prove the contrary as well 
by circumstances as by arguments. And first, he might shew that slander is theft, and 
every slanderer is a thief. For as well the slanderer as the thief do take away another 
man’s possession against the owner's will. After that he might shew that a slanderer 
is worse than any thief, because a good name is belter titan all the goods in the world, 
and that the loss of money may be recovered, but the loss of a man’s good name ctin- 
not be called back again ; and a thief may restore that again which he hath taken away, 
but a slanderer cannot give a man his good name again which he hath taken from him.’ 

189. Booth : Indignantly, not with rage. 

Igo, 191. Booth: Respectfully, not defiantly. 

192. Booth : With a tinge of anxiety. 

193. &c. Booth : In a tone of solicitude. 

194. mocke] In a letter to Warburton, dated ‘March 31, 1730,’ from his ‘most 
affectionate and obliged friend and humble .servant,’ TiiEon.VLD says ; ‘I am at a loss 
to form any idea to myself, how jealousy mocks its own food, or the cause on which it 
subsists. No passion whatever is more in earnest than jealousy, or more intent on the 
object which e.xercises it. But jealousy, we know, is generally mistaken in its object, 
and raises to itself uneasinesses from its own mistaken conceptions. What if we should 
then read, “ which doth make" &c., i. e., jealous persons feed on the matter of their 
own suspicions.’ Warbiirton’s reply has not been preserved. The future bishop required 
the punctilious return of all his letters to ‘ his dearest friend,' and perhaps de.stroyed 
them, but it is reasonal Je to suppose th.at he failed to commend the emendation, and 
probably criticised it with such severity that Theobald did not venture to allude to it in 
his edition, nor did Warburton in his edition, where, instc.ad, a note is found ju.stifying 
‘ mock ’ and condemning make, which in the mean lime had appeared in Ilanmer's text. 
Whether or not the emendation is original with Hanmer it is impossible to say. He 
rarely gives an authority for his changes. It is possible that he may have received It 
ftom Warburton, who may have passed c 4 'er to him Theobald’s letters. It was the use 
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by Hanmer of Warburton’s notes, without giving him credit, that drove Warburton to 
issue an edition of his own, in the Preface to which he thus meanly and haughtily refers 
to both Theobald and Hanmer: ‘The one,’ he says, ‘was recommended to me as a 
poor man ; the other as a poor critic ; and to each of them, at different times, I com- 
municated a great number of observations, which they managed, as they saw fit, to the 
relief of their several distresses.’ The credit of this emendation (witich Grant AVliite 
asserts to be the ‘ surest ever made in Shakespeare,’ and therefore well worth contend- 
ing for) has been, I believe, generally accorded to I-Ianmer down to the appearance of 
the invaluable Cambridge Edition', where for the first time it is rightly given as a 
conjecture of Theobald. Warburton’s note in his edition is as follows : ‘ Mock,' i. e., 
loaths that which nourishes and sustains it. This being a miserable state, lago bids 
him beware of it. The Oxford Editor [Hanmer] re.ads make, implying that its sus- 
picions are unreal and groundless, which is the very contrary to what he would here 
make his General think, as appears from what follows, ‘ That cuckold lives in bliss,’ 
Stc. In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous ; and therefore bids him beware 
of jealousy, not that it was an unreason able, but a miserable, slate, and this plunges 
him into it, as we see by his re23ly, which is only ‘ Oh, misery ! ’ Gkey (ii, 31S) : That 
is, ‘’mock,’ with an apostroiihe for mamock, i.e., by continually ruminating or chewing, 
it makes mammocks of it, in a metaphorical sense. The verse will bear the whole 
word mammock, and will stand thus : ‘ which doth mamock The meat,’ S;c. [This 
note is so printed as to imply that it is due to ‘Mr Smith,’ whom Grey, in his 
Preface, pronounced 'the most friendly and communicative man living;’ surely, an 
enviable elevation above the vagueness of the patronymic.] He.vth : ‘ Mock ’ cer- 
tainly never signifies to loath. Its common signification is, to disa]rpoint, in which 
sense I think it is used here. The projrer and immediate destination of food is to sat- 
isfy hunger ; when this end is not attained by the use of it, the food may be metaphor- 
ically said to be mocked or disapiiointed. So the end proposed by that susincious 
inquisitiveness, which is the natural food of jealousy, is certainty and satisfiiction some 
way or other. Put this end it very rarely attains, and those veiy doubts and susiiicions 
are perpetually mocked, and disappointed of that satisfaction they are in such eager iiur- 
suit of. Johnson : I have received Hanmer’s emendation ; bec.anse to ‘ mock ’ docs 
not signify to loath ; and because, when It^o bids Othello ‘ beware of jealousy, the 
green-ey’d monster,’ it is natural to tell why he should beware ; and for caution he gives 
him two reasons, that jealousy often creates its own cause, and that, when the causes 
are real, jealousy is raiseiy. Farmer : In this place, and some others, to mock seems 
the same with to mammock [vide Grey]. Jexnens : I am ajrt to think that Shake- 
speare had here the Crocodile in his eye, who, by its tears, is said to deceive and entice 
its prey. To ‘mock’ is used by our Author to signify to delude and deceive. Put if 
this be the allusion, what is the meat that Jealousy feeds on ? And the context seems 
to show that Shakespeare makes Love the food of Jealomsy. ‘That cuekold lives in 
bliss, who certain of his fate, loves not his wronger’ ; he feels not the pang of Jeal- 
ousy, because he wants that which nourishes and supports it, viz. : Love. Put how 
does Jealousy mock love ? By pretending to be its friend, and by seeming to pity and 
condole with it, at the same time that it is its great enemy and destroyer. S i'Eevexs : 
If Shakespeare had written a green-ey’d monster, we might have supirosed him to 
refer to some creature existing only in his particular imagination ; but ‘ the green-ey’d 
monster’ seems to have reference to an object as familiar to his readers as to himself. 
It is known that the tiger kind have greetfeyes, and always play with the victim to 
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their hunger before they devour it. So, in R. of L. 554, ‘ yet, foul night-waking cat^ 
he doth but daliy. While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth.’ Thus, a jeal- 
ous husband, wlio discovers no certain cause why he may be divorced, continues to 
sport with the w'oman whom he suspects, and, on more certain evidence, determines to 
punish. There is no beast that can be literally said to make its own food, and there- 
fore I am unwilling to receive lianmcr’s emendation, especially as I flatter myself that 
a glimpse of meaning may be produced from the old reading. One of the ancient 
senses of the verb to mock is to amuse, to play with. Thus, in ‘A Discourse of Gen- 
tlemen lying in London that were better keep House at Home in their Country,' 1593 : 
* A pretty toy to mock an ape withal,* i. e., a pretty toy to divert an ape, for an ape to 
divert himself with. The same phrase occurs in Marston, whose Ahtt/i Satire is en- 
titled * ITere's a Toy to mocke an Ajxi indeede,* i. e., afford an ape materials for sport, 
furnish him with a iflaytliing. In Ant. dr* Clco., ‘mock’ occurs again; ‘tell him He 
mocks the pauses that he makes,* i. e., he plays wantonly with those intervals of time 
which he should improve to his own preser\*ation. Should such an explanation be 
admissible, the advice given Ijy logo will amount to this: Ileware, my lord, of yielding 
to a passion which, as yet, has no proofs to justify its excess. Think how' the interval 
between suspicion and certainly must be filled. Though you doubt her fidelity, you 
cannot yet refuse her your bed, or drive her from your heart; but, like the capricious 
savage, must continue to sport with one whom you wait for an opportunity to destroy. 
A similar idea occurs in Alls Well : *so lust doth play With what it loalhs.’ Such is 
the only sense I am able to draw from the original text. What I have said may be 
liable to some objections, but I have nothing better to ])ropose. That jealousy is a 
monster which often creates the suspicions on which it fce<ls may be well admitted, 
according to Hanmeris proposition; but is it the monster? (i. e,, the well-known and 
conspicuous animal), or whence has it ^reen eves ? 317 /tw i.'^ tlic colour which Shake- 

speare usually appropriates to jealousy. It must be acknowledged that he afterwards 
characterizes it as ‘a monster, Legol upm itself, born on itself.’ Hut yet ‘what damned 
minutes tells he o’er,* icc. is tlie best illustration of my attempt to explain the passage. 
To produce Hanmer s meaning a change in the text is neccssar}’. I am counsel for 
the old reading. M.*\son’: It is so dil'iicult, if not imiKissIblo, to extract any sense 
from this pa.ssage as it stands, even by the most forcc<l construction of it, and the slight 
amendment proposed by IJanmcr renders it so clear, elegant, ami poetical, that I am 
surprised the editors should hesitate in adopting it, and still more surprised that they 
should reject it. As for l?tcevcns*s o'ojcction that tb.e definite article is used, not the 
indefinite, he surely need not be told in the vciy* Ixst of these plays that Shakes] >crire 
did not regard such minute inaccuracies, which may be found in ever)' play he wrote. 
When Steevens compares the jealous man, who continues to sport with the w<^man he 
suspects, and is determined to destroy, to the tiger wlio jilays with the victim of his 
hunger, he forgets that the meat on xvhich jealousy is s\i]>])oscd to feed is ivA the 
woman who is the object of it, but the several circumslanccs of suspicion which jeal- 
ousy itself creates, and which cau.se and nourish it. So Mmilia, III, iv, 1S3; ‘'I ficy 
are not jealous ever for the cause. But jealous, for they are jealous; ’tis a monster 
Reg'ot upon itself, horn on ilself: This pxssage is a -strong confirmation of Ilanincr* s 
reading. The same idea occurs in Massinger’s Piclure [I, i], where Matthixs, speak- 
ing of the groundless jealousy he entertained of Sophia*s possible inconstancy, says ; 
‘but why should I nourish A fur)' her^ and with imagin'd food. Holding no real 
ground on which lo raise A building of suspicion.* Imagin'd food is food created bv 
12 
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imagination; the food that jealousy makes and feeds on. Henley : Mason’s objec- 
tions to ‘mock’ and to Steevens’s most happy illustration of it, originate entirely in his 
own misconception, and a jumble of figurative with literal expressions. To have been 
consistent with himself, he should have charged Steevens with maintaining that it u a.s 
the property of a jealous husband, first to mock Iris wife, and afterwards to eat her. In 
Act V the word mocks occurs in a sense somewliat similar to that in the passage before 
us: ‘ villainy hath made wracji'i with love.’ Malone: I have not the smallest doubt 
that Shakespeare wrote make. The words make and mockc ai'e often confounded in 
these plays. Mr Steevens, in his paraphrase on this passage, interprets the word mock 
by sport; but in what poet or prose writer, from Chaucer and Mandcville to this dav, 
does the verb to snock signify to spoii soith ? Besides, is it true, as a gcner.al position, 
that jealousy (nr jealousy) sports or plays soith the object of love (allowing this not very 
delicate interpretation of the svords, the meat it feeds on^ to be the true one) ? The 
position certainly is not tme. It is Love, not Jealousy, that sjKirts with the object of its 
passion ; nor can those circumstances which create suspicion, and which are the meat 
it feeds on, rvith any proijriety be called the fooil of Love, when the poet has clearly 
pointed them out as the food or cause of Jealousy ; giving it not only being, but nutri- 
ment. ‘There is no beast,’ it is urged, ‘that can literally ht said to make its own food.’ 
It is, indeed, acknowledged that jealousy is a monster which often creates tliu su.spi- 
cions on which it feeds, but is it, we are asked, ‘ the monster ? (i. e., a saell-kninon and 
eonspicuotis animal), and whence has it.5rcY« eyes ? Yclltno is the color which Shake- 
speare appropriates to jealousy.’ To this I answer that yellczv is not tlie only colour 
which Shakespeare appropriates to jealousy, for we have in Mcr. of Ten. Ill, ii, no, 
‘shuddering fear, seai. green- ey'd jealousy'; and I supixise it will not be contendeil that 
he was there thinking of any of the tiger kind. If our poet had written only ‘ It is the 
green-ey’d monster; beware of it,’ the other objection would hold good, and some par- 
ticular monster must have been meant; but the words, ‘ It is the green-ey'd monster, 
which doth,’ &c., in my apprehension have precisely the same meaning as if the poet had 
written, ‘ It is that greeu-ey’d monster, which,’ or ‘ it is a grccn-cy’d monster.’ \Yhcii 
Othello says to lago in a former jrassage, ‘ By heaven, he echoes me, as if there were 
some monster in his thought,’ does any one imagine that any animal whatever was 
meant? The pa.ssage in a subsccpicnt scene, to which Steevens has alluded, strongly 
supports the emend.ation which has been made : 'jealousy .... ’tis a monster. Begot 
upon itself, born on itself It is, strictly speaking, as false th.at any monster can be 
begot, or born, on itself, as it is that any monster can make its own food ; but, poet- 
ically, both are equally tnie of that monster, jealousy. Stoevens seems to have been 
aware of this, and therefore has added the word literally ; ‘ Ko monster can be liter- 
ally said to make its own food.’ It should always be remembered that Shakespeare's 
allusions scarcely ever answer precisely on both sides ; nor had he ever any care upon 
this subject. Though he has introduced the word monster, — when he balked of its 
making its cnmi food and being begot by itself, he was still thinking of jealousy only, 
careless whether there was any animal in the world that avould corrc-spond with thi.s de- 
scription. That by the tvords, the meat it feeds on, is meant, not Desdemona hemelf, as 
has been maintained, but pabulum zelotypicc, may be likewise inferred from a preceding 
passage in which a kindred imagery is found : ‘ That policy may either last so long. Or 
feed upon such nice and w'aterish dietj See. And this obvious interpretation is still 
more strongly confirmed by Daniel’s Bosamend, 1592, a poem which Shakespeare h.ad 
diligently read, and has more than once imitated in Rom. dr= Jul. : ‘ O jealousy .... 
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Feeding vpon suspect that doth renue thee, llapj>y were loners if they neuer knew 
thee.* Becket : I substitute muck, i. e., bedaub or make foul ; and this is the true 
character of jealousy, it S:c., &c. For the ‘ green-eyed monster ’ I read the agreinied, 
i. e., sixrrtive, with a mixture of pleasure or satisfaction in what it is engaged in ; in which 
sense the word is used by our earlier writers. The lines thus altered will be highly 
descriptive of jealousy. Jackson : It may seem strange to my reader's that a small 
domestic animal may have been the mighty green-eyed monster to which our ingeirious 
Bard alludes — I mean the meuse ; indeed, familiarly, it is often called a little monster ; 
but its eyes are not to say green ; however, a white mouse in Shakespeare's time would 
have been a very great curiosity, and if one had been protluced with green eyes, it would 
have etiually attracted the notice of the nalumlist. Kow, the mouse has a peculiar pro- 
pensity, ‘ which doth muck the meat it feeds on.’ The mouse, after it has glutted on a 
piece of nice me.at, leaves as much defilement on the residue as it possibly can ; and 
thus treats that with indecency and contempt which it doted on until its hunger was 
perfectly appeased, cS:c., &:c. [Some years ago I announced the exhaustion of my 
patience with Andrew Bccket and Zachary Jackson; both of whom at times have 
been praised by my belters. I know that only unfainiliarity with these two writers 
would impute to me this large omission as a fault; and as an attempt to hush 
even this source of hostile criticism, I have inserted the two foregoing notes. I feel 
that my vindication is complete. There is a third Commentator, the sight of whose 
volume starts a shudder. From him let me here add the last note that I will ever 
take from his pages, as follows: I.ORD CliEnwoRi'ii : I think I have he.ard or 
read, though I cannot recollect where, of a sort of large dragon-lly, that voids a 
greenish foam from its mouth, and then gradually sucks it in again : — if there be 
such a creature, it would be sufficient to justify the expression, ‘green-cy'd monster.’ 
— Ed.] Martinus Scriiilerus (F.xplanations, See., p. 10) : M hat if the poet meant 
to say that the meat mocked the monster, instead of the monster mocking the meat? 
This is an inverted conslniclion, to be sure, but it is .admissililc and gives a very good 
meaning. Jc.alousy is certainly a monster which the meat it feeds on doth mock, that 
meat consisting of mere surmises and ‘trifles light as air.’ * It is the green-eyed mon- 
ster, which doth mock — The meat it feeds on!’ K.MCirr: One of the difficullics 
would be got over by adopting the indefinite article, •' ir green-eyed monster,’ of Q, ; 
this leaves us the license of imagining that Shakospcarc liad some ekimera in his inintl, 
to which he applied the epithet ‘green-eyed.’ M e have no doulit that mock is the true 
word ; and that it may be exiilaincd, which doth play with, — half receive, half reject, — 
the meat it feeds on. Farmer [sic] suggested that it was used for mammock, which is 
not unlikely. Cui.I-Ier ; Nothing could be much e.a.sier than for a compositor to mis- 
read make ‘mocke.’ The sense seems indisputably to re(|nirc make. It was so altered 

( by Southern in his copy of F^, and .such too is the emendation of the (JIS.). Sinoer : 
Jealousy is irersonificd, and like another green-eyed creature of the feline race, .sports 
with its prey, mammocks and mocks the meat it feeds on. Cowni'.N-Cl.ARKE ; ‘ Mock ’ 

bears the sense of ‘disdain,’ ‘spurn,’ ‘tear wrathfiilly,’ even while feeding on 

Jealousy, even while greedily devouring serajis of evidence, and stray tokens of sup- 
posed guilt, bitterly scorns them, and stands self-contemned for feeding on them. 
Keigiitley {Exp., 303) : Mlake appe.ars to me indubitable ; for this is the very thing 
which jealou.S)' does — witness Ford and I.a;ontes, — while 1 cannot see how jealousy, 
which is given to anything rather than mockery, should mock its food. FIudson [read- 
ing makc^ : That is, jealousy is a self-generated passion ; that its causes are subjective. 
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The meate it feeds on. That Cuckold Hues in blifle, 195 

Who certaine of his Fate, loues not his wronger: 

But oh, what damned minutes tels he ore, 

Who dotes, yet doubts : Sufpefts, yet foundly loucs ? 198 

195. The\ That Q,. 198. foimdlv'] Ff, Dyce i, Sta. Del. 

That} What Q,. fondly Knt, Sing. \Vh. i, Coll, iii (IIS). 

196. Fate, lottes not his\ Om. Q^. Jlrongly Qq et cet. 

or that it lives on what it imputes, not on what it finds. And so Emilia afterwards 
describes it. lago is, in his way, a consummate metaphysician, and answers perfectly 
to Burke’s description : ‘ Nothing can be conceived more hard than the heart of a 
thorough-bred metaphysicitin. It comes nearer to the cold malignity of a wicked spirit 
than to the frailty and passion of a man.* White (ed. ii) : Theobald’s correction is 
the surest ever made in Sliake-speare. Without it the passage is naught. [I have 
reserved Hunter and Staunton to the last, because Ixjth give what seems to me to be 
emphatically the true explanation, and one which occurred to me before I had read 
j theirs. How many times the sigh is breathed: ‘Pereant qtii ante nos,’ &c. The meat 
I that jealousy feeds on is the victim of jealousy, the jealous man, who is mocked with 
' trifles light as air. Substitute vtind for ‘meat,’ and is not the meaning clear? Is it 
[ the mark of a monster to make his food? Then are cooks monsters, — and they .sonie- 
, times are. — E d.] Hunter {Neau Illust., ii, 2S4) : Jealousy mocks the person who 
surrenders his mind to her influence, deluding him pcritctunlly with some new show 
of suspicion, sporting herself with his agonized feelings, just as the feline tribe spurt 
with the prey which they have got into their power. The cat is ‘green-eyed.’ 
.Staunton: Strange that it should have occurred to no one Hint the meat the mon- 
ster mocks (i. e., scoffs, jihes, or ridicules'), while he feeds on it, may Ijc his credulous 
victim, — that thrice-wretched mortal, — ‘ who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, } et soundly 
loves.’ [Lueders (p. 66) also gives the true explan.ation, and quotes as applicable to 
Theobald’s make that clever definition of jealoasy by Saphir, as clever as it is untrans- 
latable: ‘Eifersucht ist cine Leidenschaft, die mit Eifer suclit, was i.eiden schafft.’ 
My friend, Mr Edwin Booth, confesses his conversion to ‘ mock,’ and suggests that 
lago can indic.ate by touching his own breast that the victim of je.alousy is the meat 
it feeds on. — Ed.] 

196. loues] Jennens calls attention to the reading hates in Steevens’s Reprint, 
wdiich he ‘finds in no other edition.’ C.vmbridge Edition; In the Devonshire copy 
of Q,, which formerly belonged to Steevens, and which was the original of his reprint, 
the word ‘loues’ is partially obliterated by being changed with a pen to ‘hatc.s,’ but 
being still obscure, ‘hates’ is written in the margin opposite in the same hand a.s the 
stage direction mentioned [in a previous note]. Capell’s copy has distinctly ‘ loucs,’ 
and that this w-as originally the reading of the Devonshire copy is evident from the 
traces of the letters which still remain. [These marginal stage directions in the 
Devonshire Qto, just alluded to, are, as the Cambridge Editors infonn us, in a 17th 
century hand. ‘More than one hand seems to have been employed, and there are 
other notes of a much later date in pencil.’] 

198. soundly] Collier (ed. ii) : There is little or no doubt that this was a mis- 
print for fondly. The (MS.) and Singer’s (MS.) both have the same alteration. Dyce 
{^Strictures, p. 199) : The two MS. Correctors^and Collier must have forgotten what 
King Henry says to the Princess Katharine, ‘ O fair Katharine, if you will love me 
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0 th. O miferie. 

lago. Poore, and Content, is rich, and rich enough, 200 
But Riches fineleffe, is as poore as Winter, 

To him that euer feares he fhall be poore : 

Good Heauen, the Soules of all my Tribe defend 
From lealoufie. 

0 th. Why ? why is this ? 205 

Think’ft thou, I’ld make a Life of lealoufie ; 

To follow ftill the changes of the Moone 
With frefh fufpitions ? No ; to be once in doubt. 

Is to be refolu’d : Exchange me for a Goat, 

When I fliall turne the bufmeffe of my Soule 210 


201. Riches, ..is flj] rich. ..is Q^. 

Jineleffe] endless Pope, Thcob. 
Han. Warb. 

lyiiiier'] saant Theob. corij. (with- 
drawn). 

203. d/enue/i] God Q,. 

205. Why ? ]Vhy,'iUhyGjf\,X)yc^, 
Sta. Glo. Cam. Rife, \Vh. ii. 


205. this .f] this, lago ? Cap. 

206. ThinUfi^ Thinkejl Q^. 

/’/(/] Rde Qq. 

208, 209. With. ../s'] One line, Han. 

209. /t] is At once Han. Is — once 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. Is once Qq 
et cet. 


soundly with your French heart,’ Hen. V: V, ii. White (ed. i) : I cannot hesitate, 
on looking at the whole line, to believe that ‘soundly’ is a misprint for fondly. True, 
Henry V says to Katharine [as quoted by Uyee], but the sentiment and the occasion 
of the two passages are entirely dissimilar. 

199. O miserie] Booth : Spoken without reference to himself. (I claim the credit 
of curing Othello’s ‘ Misery ! misery ! misery ! ’ as formerly given by actors. I directed 
my father’s attention to it when I was a boy, and he approved.) 

201. iinelesse] Johnson ; Unbounded, endless, unnumbered treasures, 

201. Winter] W.-miuurton : Finely cxpre.ssed ; ‘winter’ producing no fruits. 

204. Booth : pause. .Spoken slowly and with significance ; watch him curiously 
to observe the effect of your jioison, suggest the ‘ evil eye.’ Othello now, for the first 
time, begins to be conscious of a doubt — ^which, however, he immediately shakes off, 
and turns, as though from a trance, to lago with a clear front. 

206. Think’st thou] H.vi.liweli. : There is nothing makes a man suspect much, 
more than to know little ; and, therefore, men should remedy suspicion by procuring 
to know more, and not to keep their suspicions in smother. — Bacon's Essays [p. 52S, 
ed. Arber]. 

209. resolu’d] C. P. Mason {Athenaum, 22 Apr. 1S76) : Schmidt explains this as, 
‘ to be fixed in a determination.’ I would suggest that it here means ‘ to be freed from 
uncertainty.’ The gist of Othello’s sjicech is that, if once he doubts, he will make that 
first occasion settle the whole question for ever, by having the doubt turned into a cer- 
tainty, one way or the other. This relation between doubting and being resolved is 
repeated in lines 219, 220: He see before I doubt, &c. 

209. White (ed. i) : »A syllable is needed for the verse, and the omission of the 
once of the Qq seems doubtless accidental. 
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To fuch exufflicate, and blow’d Surmifes, 21 1 

Matching thy inference. ’Tis not to make me I ealious, 

To fay my wife is faire, feeds well, loues company, 

Is free of Speech, Sings, Playes, and Dances : 

Where Vertue is, thefe are more vertuous. 215 

Nor from mine owne weake merites, will I draw 


211. exufflicate] QqF,Fj, Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. exufflicatedV exsiiffolateUaxt. 
Warb. Johns. Jen. Steev.’Ss. exsufflicate 
Cap. et cet. 

blaia'd] Kiit, Sing, blcrwed Ff. 
bkrmne Qq et cet. 

^ 212. thy] the Ff. 


212. lealious] icahus QqF^F^. 

213. feeds well,] feeds, well, Q^. 

214. Dances] Ff, Knt, Sing, dances 
well Qq ct cet. 

215. are marc] arc inafl Ff, Ro\ve + . 
make snore Warb. 


211. exufflicate] Hanmer defines his exsuffolate by ‘whisper’d, buzz’d in the 

ears; from the Italian verb sitffolarc! Johnson: The allusion is to a bubble. Do 
not think, says the Moor, that I shall change the noble designs that now employ my 
thoughts, to suspicions which, like bubbles blown into a wide extent, have only an 
empty show without solidity ; or that, in consequence of such empty fears, I will close 
with thy inference against the virtue of my wife. Malone : Whether our ])oct liad 
any authority for the word exsufflicate, which I think is used in the sense of swollen, 
and appears to have been formed from sufflatus, I am unable to ascertain. Bo.stVEi.l. : 
This may be traced to the low Latin exsufflare, to spit down upon, an ancient form of 
exorcising, and, figuratively, to spit out in abhorrence and contempt. It may thus sig- 
nify See Du Cange, s. V. e.rrz^frt/v. Riciiaudson (iJ/i:/. s. v.) : Exsuf- 

flare, it is true, is explained by Du Cange (consequentially) to signify conkmnere, 
despuere, rejicerc ; arising from the custom in the Romish administration of ba))tism 
of renouncing the devil and all his works, exsujlando ct despnendo, by blowing and 
spitting him away. Hence, also, the application of exsufflare, and exsufflatio (common 
words among early Latin ecclesiastical writers) to a species of exorcism. Lxsufflallon 
is used by Bacon in its ordinary sense. And ‘ exnfilicatc ’ in Shakespeare is not im- 
probably a misprint for exsiifflate, i. e., efflate or cfflatcd, puffed out, and consequently 
exaggerated, extravagant, — to which ‘blow’d’ is added, not so mucli for the sake of a 
second epithet, with a new meaning, as of giving emphasis to the first. Coi.i.ti^.r : The 
meaning of this word is more obvious than its etymology; and if we had any difficulty, 
it would be removed, perhaps, by the additional epithet ‘ blow’d.’ It is one of the words, 
the origin of which must not be traced with too much lexicographical curiosity. Dyce 
( Glossl) ; Exsufflicate, swollen, puffed out. For my own part, I can see no reason to 
doubt that such was Shakespeare’s word, and such the meaning he intended to convey. 
White (ed. ii) : That is, puffed out, thin and bubble-like, or, spat upon, according to 
its derivation, as to which, and as to his own exact meaning, I think that Shakc.qicare 
himself was not clear. 

212. lealious] Walker ( Vers. 154) calls attention to this unifonu spelling, in this 
play, in the Folio, 

214. Dances] White (ed. i) : The omission of well was doubtless accidental. 

215. vertuous] Johnson : An action in itself indifferent grows virtumis by its end 
and application. 
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217 


The fmalleft feare, or doubt of her reuolt, 

For flie had eyes, and chofe me. No lago^ 

: He fee before I doubt j when I doubt, proue ; 

And on the proofe, there is no more but this, 220 

j' Away at once with Loue, or lealoufie. 

la. I am glad of this : For now I fhall haue reafon [324 b'\ 
. To fliew the Loue and Duty that I beare you 
With franker fpirit. Therefore (as I am bound) 

Receiue it from me. I fpeake not yet of proofe : 225 

Looke to your wife, obferue her well with Cafsio, 

Weare your eyes, thus : not lealious, nor Secure : 

I would not haue your free, and Noble Nature, 

Out of felfe-Bounty, be abus’d : Looke too’t : 229 

218. e/io/e] €hof<iJi Warb. Huds. 

221. Of'] ami Q’Si, Q’95, Han. 225. of] for 

222. I am] Pm Pope, Thcob. Han. 227. Weare] Were Q^. 

Warb. Dyce iii, Huds. eves] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sing. Ktly, 

i/iis] ii Qq, Coll. Dyce, Wli. GIo. eie Qq ct cct. 

Cam. Del. Pluds. Rife. lea/iotfs] icalotts QqF^F^. 

224. / am] Pm Pope, Thcob. Han. 229. ioo'i] ioU QjFjF^, Rowe ct seq. 

217. doubt , . , reuolt] Sec Scii.midt (Ztu*.) for many other instances where the 
former means apprehension t suspicion ; and the latter, faithlessness in lovct inconstancy* 
Gould (p. 103) ; This word, * revolt,* was one of those strokes of genius in tone of 
which J. B. Booth furnished such numberless examples. It came with an access of 
emphasis, as if he felt, for an instant, how dreadful a tiling her revolt might be, then 
dismisses the thought at once. 

221, Booth; Touch your breast to signify that /orv is ‘hearted’ and your head at 
jealousy^ to denote that it is a brain disease which ‘ follows .still the changes of the moon.’ 

227. thus] Booth : With a side-glance to indicate a certain degree of watchful care. 

227. nor Secure] Alger fJfc of P'orresf, i, 145) : honest represented lago as a 
gay, dashing fellow on the outside, hiding his malice and treachery under the signs of a 
careless honesty and jovial good humour. One sirieily original, he made, which 
powerfully affected Kean. lago, while working insidiously on the suspicions of Othello, 
says to him [lines 226, 227]. All these words, except the last two, Forrest uttered in 
a frank, easy fashion ; but suddenly, as if the intensity of his undcr-knowledge of evil 
had automatically broken through the good-natured part he was playing on the surface, 
and betrayed his secret iu spite of his will, he sjwkc the words nor secure in a husky 
tone, sliding down from a high pitch and ending in a whispered horror. Tins fearful 
suggestiveness produced from Kean a reaction so tnily artistic and tremendous that the 
whole house was electrified. As they met in the dressing-room, Kean said excitedly, 

‘ In the name of God, boy, where did you get that? * Forrest replied, ‘ It is soniotliing 
of my own.* ‘Well,’ said he, while his auditor trembled with pleasure, ‘everybody 
who speaks the part hereafter must do it just so.* 

229. selfe-Bounty] Wardurton; That is, inherent generosity. [Just as ‘self- 
charity* in II, ii, 226, means charity to one’s self, so here, it seems to me, ‘self-bounty* 
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j I know our County difpofition well : 

In Venice, they do let Heauen fee the prankes 
They dare not fliew their Husbands. 

Their beft Confcience, 

Is not to leaue’t vndone, but kept vnknowne. 

0th. Doft thou fay fo ? 

lago. She did deceiue her Father, marrying you. 

And when fhe feem’d to fhake, and feare your lookes, 

. She lou’d them moft. 

0th. And fo fhe did. 

lago. Why go too then : 

230. Country difpoJitioii\ cottntry-dis- Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. Dj'ce, ICtly. 

/an'Aan Johns. 234. Ff, Rowe i. /vty'i; Q,, Cap. 

’83. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. Dyce, 

231. Heaucii\ God Q,. Ktly. keepdt Q,. kecp't et eet. 

232. 233. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 235. fo?'\fo. Q,. 

232. «fl<] Om. Q,. 240. tp'/iy] Om. Pope + , Cap. 

234. Uatut'\ leaut Q,, Cap. Jen. Steev. tod] to FjF^, Rowe et seq. 

means a little more than ‘inherent generosity’; rather, is it not that ‘Ixiunty,’ where 
‘self’ is concerned, which approaches what we should call ‘ self-forgetfulness ’ ? — Ei>.] 

231. Venice] Johnson: Here lago seems to be a Venetian. Henley: There is 
nothing in any other part of the play, properly understood, to imply otherwise. 

233, 234. Booth : Very confidentially. 

235. Fechter : With indignant menace. Booth : Let your tone express unbounded 
faith in lago’s knowledge of ‘ human dealings.’ 

236. Fechter : With a look of the basilisk, darting the sling which he had kept for 
the last. 

237. seem'd] Johnson : This and the following argument of lago ought to be 
deeply impressed on every' reader. Deceit and falsehood, whatever conveniences they 
may for a time promise or produce, are, in the sum of life, obstacles to happiness. 
Those who proQt by the cheat distrust the deceiver, and the act by which kindness is 
sought puts an end to confidence. The same objection m.ay' be made, with a lower 
degree of strength, against the imprudent generosity of disproportionate m.arriagcs. 
When the first heat of passion is over, it is easily succeeded by suspicion, that the same 
violence of inclination which caused one irregularity may stimulate to another ; and 
those who have shown that their passions arc too powerful for their prudence, will, 
with very slight appearances against them, be censured as not very likely to restrain 
them by their virtue. 

238. most] Hudson : Tliis is one of lago’s artfullest strokes. The instinctive 
shiinkings and tremblings of Desdemona’s modest virgin love are ascribed to craft, 
and made to appear a most refined and elaborate course of deception. His deep sci- 
ence of human nature enables him to divine how she appeared. 

239. Fechter : Othello stops at once, as struck by a thunderbolt ! His face changes 
by degrees, his eyes open as if a veil had been taken away ! Booth : Hoarsely and 
with despairing look. 

240. Fechter : Placing himself behind him and speaking in his ear, as if better to 


230 


23s 


240 
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Shee that fo young could glue out fuch a Seeming 241 

To feele her Fathers eyes vp, clofe as Oake, 

He thought ’twas Witchcraft. 

But I am much too blame : 

I humbly do befeech you of your pardon 245 

For too much louing you. 

0 th. I am bound to thee for euer. 

lago. I fee this hath a little daih’d your Spirits : 

0 th. Not a iotj not a iot. 249 


^42. fcele\/eale QqFj- fealV^, Rowe + , 
Jen. Coll. 

Oa/ie,] oak — Rowe et seq. 

243, 244. One line, Qq, Pope et seq. 
243. lVitchcraft.'\ Ff, Coll.Wh. i. witch- 
eraft; Qq, Cap. Stcev. Mal.Var. Knt, Sing. 
Sta. viitchcraft — Rowe et cet. 


244,247. /am] /’m Pope+, Dyce iii, 
Huds. 

244. too blame] to blame Rowe et 
seq. 

247. to thee] to to thee F„. to you Rowe 
it. Pope, Theob. Han. Warb. 


instil his venom. [Although there is much, as I htive said elsewhere, that is, to me, 
highly objectionable, not only in Fechter's style of acting, but even in his conception 
of character, yet in this instance ho jumps with the very way in which it is barely pos- 
sible that Burbadge spoke these lines while Shakespeare listened. See Appendix, 
where the ballad on 7 'he Tragcdie of Othello the Moore is given, wherein it is said of 
lago that ‘ He whisper’d at Othclloe’s backe, Ilis wife had chaungde her minde,’ &c. 
—Ed.] 

242. seele] See notes on I, iii, 297. Collier : The ordinary word seal seems here 
only intended. 

242. Oake] Johnson : There is little relation between eyes and oak. I would read 
osals, ‘As blind as an owl’ is a proverb. [Ihis note is repeated in Johnson and 
Steevens’s Variorum editions of 1773 and 177S, l>ut in that of 17S5, after Dr Johnson’s 
death, Steevens omitted it, — presumably out of respect to his friend’s memory. — Ed.] 
Steevens : The ‘ oak ’ is, I lielievc, the most close-grained wood of general use in 
England. ‘ Close as oak ’ means close as the grain of oak. D. (A’i Ss‘J 2 u., 1S57, 2d, 
iv, 44) suggests that in connection with ‘seel,’ ‘oak’ sliould be hasak, ‘an alteration 
which,’ so he says, ‘ gives signillcancy to a simile which has otherwise no meaning at 
all.’ Staunton and IIarting make the same conjecture. 

243. Fechter : Othello stands immovable as a statue. Booth : Othello should 
wince slightly at the recollection. 

244. much too blame] See also line 32S in this same scene. This phrase ‘ too 
blame ’ is so common, not only in the Folio but in other Elizabethan authors, that Ab- 
bott, §73, suggests that perluips ‘blame’ was considered an adjective, and that ‘too’ 
may have been used as in Early English for ‘ excessively.’ Even in modern editions, 
it seems to me, this ‘ too ’ should be retained. — E d. 

245. of] See Abbott, §174, for other instances where ‘of’ means ‘concerning,’ 
‘ about.’ 

247. Fechter : His eyes fixed — extending his hand to lago, without looking at 
him. Booth: With great constraint. 

249. Ottley (p. 22) ; Kean gave these words with a plsuntive, choking cry, which 
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lago. Truft me, I feare it has : 

250 

I hope you will confider what is fpoke 

Comes from your Loue. 

But I do fee jr’are moou’d : 

I am to pray you, not to ftraine my fpeech 

To groffer iffues ,nor to larger reach. 

255 

Then to Sufpition. 

0 th. I will not. 

lago. Should you do fo (my Lord) 

My fpeech ihould fall into fuch vilde luccefle, 

■Which my Thoughts aym’d not 

260 

Cajftds my worthy Friend : 

My Lord, I fee y’are mou’d ; 

0 th. No, not much mou’d ; 

263 


250. Trujl me\ I faith Q,, Sta. Glo. 
Cam. Dyce iii, Rife, Huds. Wh. ii. 

252, 253. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

252. your Loue\ my lout QqFf et cet. 

253. fare] Ff, Wh. ii. you are Qq, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. 
Wh. i, Ktly. you're Rowe et cet. 

259. fiould'\ would Pope+, Jen. 
into fucKl into Q^. 
vilde'] vild F^, Rowe, vile Qq, 
Pope et seq. 

fuccejfe^ excess Pope ii. 


260, 261. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

260. Whicli\ Ff, Rowe, Pope, Theob. 
Han. Warb. Knt, Dyce i. As Qq et cet. 

aym’d not"] F,. aim'd not FjF^> 
Knt, Dyce i. aim'd not at Rowe, aime 
not at Qq et cet. 

261. worthy'] tmjly Q,. 

Friend:] friend. Pope, friend— 

Glo. 

262. fare] Ff, Wh. i. you are Qq, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mal.Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. 
Ktly. you're Rowe et cet. 


went to the heart. Fechter : Crosses, and leans on the back of the low chair. 
Booth : With forced indifference and trembling voice. 

250. Booth : Soothingly. 

253. Booth : A smothered moan. 

253. y’are] Both here and in 262, this contraction, it seems to me, should be used 
in modem editions in preference to the usual you're, or even to the you are of the Qq. 
See also Walker, line 450, post. — Ed. 

255. issues] Warburton : Conclusions. 

255. reach] Walker {Crit. ii, 167) cites this as only an apparent rhyme with 
‘speech’ in the preceding line; ‘Fa was pronounced nearly as a in mate.' 

259. successe] Johnson : If this be the right word, it seems to mean consequence 
or evetU, as succcsso is used in Italian. Richardson {Diet. s. v.) : ‘ Success ’ is that 
which is come to, arrived at, reached, or attained ; whether good or bad. ‘ I haue bene 
longer in describing, the nature, the good or ill successe, of the quicke and hard witte, 
than perchance som will thinke, this place and matter doth require.’ — Ascham, The 
Seholemaster [Book i, p. 35, ed. Arber]. 

261. Fechter: Othello makes a step in advance, his hand on his poignard. 
Booth: Give this as a stiletto-stab in the back — at which Othello groans aloud. 

263. Fechter : Supporting himself by the' chair, and then sinldng down on it. 
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I do not thinke but De/demona’s honeft. 

lago. Long liue ftie fo ; 265 

And long line you to thinke fo. 

0 th. And yet how Nature erring from it felfe. 
lago. I, there’s the point : 

As (to be bold with you) 

Not to affe6l many propofed Matches 270 

Of her owne Clime, Complexion, and Degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things. Nature tends : 

Foil, one may fmel in fuch, a will moft ranke, 

Foule difproportions. Thoughts vnnaturall. 

But (pardon me) I do not in pofition 275 

Diftin6lly fpeake of her, though I may feare 
( Her will, recoyling to her better iudgement, 
i May fal to match you with her Country formes, 278 

264. I do\ doe Qj. 273. ow] ive Qq. 

265. 266. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. mud Q^. 

267. it /el/e.'\it felfe — R,. it felf—Y^ 274. difJ>rof>ortions] Ff, Rowe+, Jen. 

F^. itself— Warb. ct seq. Knt, Sta. dfproportion Qq et cet. 

268. 269. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 276. Riflmctly] Deflinctly Q,. 

271. hcr\ our .Steev.’Ss. 27S. fal to matc/tj fail to catch Wh. ii 

272. Whereto] Wherein Q^. (misprint?). 

273. Foh,] Fie Qq. Foh t Rowe ct seq. 

266. think] Room : Pcrh.aps a slight emphasis on this, though I doubt its value. 

267. Booth : Referring to his color. (My Father indicated this by a glance at his 
hand as it passed down before his eyes from his forehead, where it had been pressed), 
lago seizes this with eagenic.ss and inlcrnipts him. 

269. bold with you] Booth : ity Father interpreted this as a covert reference to 
Brabantio’s assertion before the Senate (I, iii, 1 13) that Desdemona was ‘a maiden 
never bold,’ an assertion whicli Othello, with his knowledge of Desdemona’s share in 
their wooing, might somewhat modify; my Father, therefore, spoke the line not as an 
apologetic parenthesis addre.ssed to Othello, as it is usually printed, but as though catch- 
ing up and pursuing Othello's own train of thought, and thus insidiously summoning to 
Othello’s memory secret occasions when Desdemona had shown a ‘ will most rank,’ and 
had been ‘ bold ’ with him. I wish I could describe the white-lipped, icy smile, the 
piercing glance at Othello’s half-averted face, and eager utterance, with which my 
Father said, ‘Ay, there’s the point; as to be bold with you.’ 

273. will] Johnson: That i.s, wilfulncss. A ‘rank will’ is self-will overgrown and 
exuberant. Ritson (p. 235) : To smell wilfulness and an overgrown self-will is a fac- 
ulty peculiar to the le.arncd critic. But with all imaginable deference to him, the 
expression means, inclinations or desires mo.st foul, gross, and strong-scented. 

274. Booth : Othello repels this by a look of indignation. 

274. disproportions] Sec I, i, 31. 

275. position] Collier : The (M.S.) reads suspicion, but if this were the word we 
should be inclined to think that ‘ not ’ had also been misprinted for but, the meaning 
of lago then being, ‘I but speak of her distinctly in suspicion.’ 
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And happily repent 

0 th. Farewell, farewell : 280 

If more thou doll perceiue, let me know more : 

Set on thy wife to obferue. 

Leaue me lago. 

lago. My Lord, I take my leaue. 

Othel, Why did I marry? 285 

This honeft Creature (doubtleffe) 

Sees, and knowes more, much more then he vnfolds. 

lago. My Lord, I would I might intreat your Honor [325 «] 
To fcan this thing no farther : Leaue it to time, 

Although ’tis fit that CaJJio haue his Place ; 290 

For fure he lilies it vp with great Ability ; 

Yet if you pleafe, to him off a-while : 

You fliall by that perceiue him, and his meanes : 293 


279. happily'] haply so Pope+. 

reptnt.] repent — Ktly. 

280, 281. Farewell, farewell; If more] 
Farewell, If more (as one line) Qq. 

281, 283. .lago.] Two lines, end- 
ing m.,.Iago. Qq. 

281, 282. One line, Rowe et seq. 

283. [Going. Rowe et seq. 

284, 285. One line, Qq, Cap. et seq. 

288. Continued to 0 th. Q,. 
lago.] Ora. Qj. 

[Returns. Cap. 

289. To fcan] lag. To fcan Q,. 


289. farther] Ff, Rowe-l-, Knt, Coll. 
Sta. further Qq et cet. 

290. Although His fit] Tho it he ft Q,, 
Jen. Var. Glo. Cam. Rife. Ami though iis 
fit QjQj, Cap. Sing. And though it he fit 
Steev. Mai. 

292. to him] to put him Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. to hold him Qq et cel. 
ei?"] e/’Qi- 

a-while] F,. a while Q,Q3F,F^, 
Rowe-l-, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. K.tly. 
awhile Q, et cet. 


279. happily] Jennens : It is plain that haply or perchance is here meant. See, 
to the same effect, Abbott, § 42. 

280. G^^EAKD : Othello n’est pas sans amour-propre. II se rend justice sur scs traits 
et son teint basani et il conviendra avec lui-meme dcs des.avanlagcs de sa pcrsonne, 
mais ce qu’il s’avoue tout bas il est f&che de I’entendre de la Ixtuche d’un autre, et, 
tranchant sur ce sujet, il congedie lago. Fechter : Dismissing lago with a gc.slure, 
but stopping him as he goes to the door. Booth : Imptitiently ; iinalde to endure his 
presence any longer ; line 282 he speaks as though overeoine by shame at his own 
baseness in the suggestion; and at the close falls on a seat. 

284. Booth : A quick, fiendish smile of triumph and a rapid clutch of the fingers, 
as though squeezing his veiy heart (Othello’s face is buried in his hands), is quite legit- 
imate here, but do it unobtrusively, as you vanish. Fechter : lago pretends to go, 
but stays on the threshold to watch Othello from the opening in the tapestry. 

288. Booth : Othello assumes indifference for a while, but it leaves him at the men- 
tion of Cassio. 

293. meanes] Johnson : You shall disc«ver whether he thinks his best means, his 
most powerful interest is by the solicitation of your lady. 
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Note if your Lady ftrairie his Entertainment 
With any ftrong, or vehement importunitie, 

Much will be feene in that : In the meane time, 

Let me be thought too bufie in my feares, 

(As worthy caufe I haue to feare I am) 

And hold her free, I do befeech your Honor. 

0th. Feare not my gouernment. 

lago. I once more take my leaue. Exit. 

0th. This Fellow’s of exceeding honefly. 

And knowes all Quantities with a learn’d Spirit 
Of humane dealings. If I do proue her Haggard, 


189 

29s 


300 


304 


294. A/j] Iwr Qq. 

295. importunitic\ opportitnity\ai.’o^, 
’13, ’21 (misprint). 

299. Honor: Ff. 

301. Exit.] Om. Ff. 

Scene VI. Pope+,Jen. 

303. Quantities] Q^QjFf, Rowe, qual- 
ities Q, et cet. 


303. learn’d] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Wh. 
learned Qq et cet. 

303, 304. Spirit Of] Q,Q,Ff,CoU.Sta. 
Wh. i. fpirit, ty Q, et cet. 

304. humane] humaine Q,. human 
Rowe et seq. 

dealmgs] dealing Q,. 
do] Om. Pope + . 


294. Entertainment] Johnson : Press hard his re-admission to his pay and office. 
‘ Entertainment ’ was the military term for admission of soldiers. 

295. importunitie] W.^lker ( Vers. 201) : The i in -i/y is almost uniformly dropped 
in pronunciation. [See ‘satiety,’ II, i, 261.] 

299. Booth : Imploringly. 

300. gouernment] Johnson : Do not distrust my ability to contain my passion. 
GoVld (p. 104) ! J. B. Booth indicated this meaning of self-control by a gesture 
strangely original and line — the forefinger of the lifted hand jrointed vertically to the 
top of the head. 

301. Fechter : He retires humbly — looking on from the back with a triumphant 
smile. At the door raises his shoulders in contempt ; and exit. Booth : lago should 
be rapid in all his actions except at this point — do nothing, but go slowly olf with a 
tender respect : Othello should watch lago keenly till he is gone. 

303. 304. Johnson : The construction is, He knows with a learned spirit all quali 

ties of human dealings. W.vlker (O7V. i, lOo) : Qnare whether the comma ought 
not to be expunged after ‘ spirit ’ ? ‘ And knows all qualities with a spirit learned of 

(i. e., in) human dealings. (I believe I am wrong as to this passage.) [.See Text. 
Notes, where Walker is anticipated.] Lettsom [^Foot-note to Walker] : Notwith- 
standing Walker’s hesitation, I prefer the construction which he has suggested. Qiml- 
ity here, as frequently elsewhere, seems to mean natural disposition. In this passage 
the poet has unconsciously described himself. 

304. Haggard] Hartinc (p. 57): A wild-caught and unreclaimed mature hawk, 
as distinguished from an ‘ eyess ’ or nestling. Steevens : From a passage in The White 
Devil, 1612, it appears that it was a term of reproach sometimes applied to a wanton : 
‘Is this your perch, you haggard? fly to Jh' stews’ — [Webster’s Works, vol. i, p. I2t^ 
ed. Dyce]. It had, however, a popular sense, and was used for svild by those who 
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Though that her leffes were my deere heart-ftrings, 305 

rid whiftle her off, and let her downe the winde 
To prey at Fortune. Haply, for I am blacke, 

And haue not thofe foft parts of Conuerfation 

That Chamberers haue : Or for I am declin’d 309 

306. rid'\ Pde Qq. 307. Haply'] Happily Qq. 

dtnsme] Q,Q,. lam] I'm I’opeH-. 

307. prey] pray Q3. 


thought not on the language of falconers. Fechter : Rousing himself, and trembling 
with rage. Booth : All this passage should be spoken more with anguish than with 

anger. 

305. leases] Harting (p. 58) : These were two narrow strips of leather, fastened 
one to each leg, the other ends being attached to a swivel, from which depended tlie 
* leash.’ ^Yhen the hawk was flown, the swivel and leash were taken off, the jesses and 
bells remaining on the bird. Turbervile, in liis Book of Fafeonriey 1575, speaking of 
the trappings of a hawk, says : * Shee must haue jesses of leather, the which mu.st haue 
knottes at the ende, and they should be halfe a foote long, or there about; at the lca.st 
ashaftmeete betw'eene the hoose of the jesse, and the knotte at the ende, whcrelw you 
tye the hauke.’ 

306. whistle] Johnson : The falconers always let fly the hawk against the wind ; 
if she flies with the wind behind her, she seldom returns. If, therefore, a hawk wa.5 
for any reason to be dismissed, she was Met down the wind,’ and from that time shifted 
for heiself and ‘preyed at fortune.* Dyce {Fcxv Notes^ p. 149) : ^Ajcttcr un oiscatt. 
To'Cast, or whistle off, a hawke; to let her goe, let her flic,’ — Cotgrave. [It is need- 
less to cite the numberless allusions throughout Shakespeare and Elizabethan authors 
to every the minutest department of Hawking. To Walker ( Vers, 68) 1 can simply 
refer; in his enthusiasm for scansion he would be willing (if I understand him) to ji'o- 
Bounce ‘ whistle her ’ as two syllables. — E d.] 

307. blacke] FECirTER; Paces the stage, and starLs on seeing his face in a glass. 

308. parts] Reed : This seems to be here synonymous with artSj as in ’ 'Jis Pify 
She's a IVhorc, speaking of singing and music: ‘They arc parfs I love’ [II, i, cd. 
Dyce]. Morel: Le mot qui e.st resle coiirant dans la languc est commente j^ar A’ol- 
taire comme suit: ‘ Great parts' de gr.'indcs parties. D’oti ccltc manicro dc parlcr qui 
6tonne aujourd’hui les Fran^ais peut-clle venir? D’eux-memes. Autrefois nous nous 
servions de ce mot de parties tr^s communement dan.s ce sens-lh, Cliilic, Cassandre, 
nos autres anciens romans iie parlcnt que dcs parties dc leiirs hCros et de Icur beroTnes, 
et ces parties sont leiir esprit, En eflfet, chacun de nous n’a que sa petite portion d’in- 
telligence, de m^moire, de sagacity. Les Francois out lai.sse eclmppcr de Iciirs diction- 
aires une expression dont les Anglais sc sont saisis. Les Anglais se sont enrichis [diis 
d’une fois £i nos d^pens. — Diet, philosophique, s, v. ‘ Esprit.* 

309. Chamberers] Steevens : That is, men of intrigue. So in the Coiinles.s of 

Pembroke’s 1590 : ‘Fall’n from a souUIier to a chambercr.’ IIkni.i;y: Sec 

Bomans, xiii, 13: 'Let us walk honestly as in the day; not in rioting and dninkcn- 
ness, not in chambering and wantonness.’ Wright [Bible Word-Book ) : T^atimcr, in 
his remarks on Rom. xiii, 13, thus explains tjie word : ‘ St. Paul useth this word cham- 
bering; for when folks will be wanton, they get themselves in corners.’ — Rcvi, p. iS, 
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Into the vale of yeares (yet that’s not much) 310 

Shee’s gone. I am abus’d, and my releefe 
{ Muft be to loath her. Oh Curfe of Marriage ! 

, That we can call thefe delicate Creatures ours, 

And not their Appetites ? I had rather be a Toad, 

And line vpon the vapour of a Dungeon, 315 

Then keepe a corner in the thing I loue 

For others vfes. Yet ’tis the plague to Great-ones, 

^ Prerogatiu’d are they Icffe then the Bafe, 

VTis deftiny vnfliunnablc, like death : 

Euen then, this forked plague is Fated to vs, 320 

When we do quicken. Looke where Ihe comes : 


310. the vale\ the va!t Q,. a vale Q^. 

311. abus'd^ adnis'd Q^. 
releefe'\ releife Q,Q,. 

312. Cur/e\ the curse Pope + . 

315. ofd\ in a Qq. 

316. corner'] cornet Qj. 

the thing] a thing Qq. 

317. v/es] «MPope + . 


317. plague tol Ff, Rowe, plague of 
Qq et cet. 

Great-ones] Ff, Rowe, Pope, great 
ons Qj. great ones Q,Q„, Theob. et seq. 
31S. PrcrogutiiC d] Frerogatiou' d Q,. 
319. ’ T/j] This Qj. 

321. Looks soherejhe] Ff, Rowe, Knt, 
Del. Defdemona Q,Q, ct cot. 


Schmidt defines it, but I am afraid on insuflicient grounds : a man conversant with the 
arts of peace, opposed to a soldier; the same as ‘carpet-monger.’ 

312. Marriage] Walker [Vers. 176): Pronounce dissoluti. 

314. Appetites] Booth : This word may lx>ther the many, so touch your heart to 
signify, likings, or longings. 

318. Prerogatiu’d] Malone : Compare As Yon Like It, III, iii, 58, where Touch- 
stone holds forth a contrary opinion. ‘ Shahcspcarc would have been more consistent 
if he had written : Prerogativ’d are they more than the Ijlisc ? ’ Othello would then 
have answered his own question : ‘ (Xo :) ’Tis destiny un.sluinnable,’ S:c. Stf.mvens 
soothingly remarhs : ‘Allowance must be made to the present state of Othello’s mind : 
passion is seldom conect in its effusions.’ 

319. vnshunnable] Malone: To be consistent, Othello must mean that it is des- 
tiny unshunnable by ‘ great ones,’ not by all mankind. 

320. forked plague] Percy: That is, the horns of the cuckold. M-ALONK: See, 
in proof, Tro. ^ Cress. I, ii, 17S; and Wint. Talc, I, ii, 1S6. One of Harrington’s 
Epigrams contains the very expre.ssion : ‘ AcUeon .... Was plagu’d with homes ; . . . . 
Wherefore take heed, ye that arc curioiLs, prving. With some such forked pl.aguc you be 
not smitten,’ &c. 

321. comes] ‘The burst of mixed (xissions with which Forrest uttered the first part 
of this speech was teirific. His voice then sank into tones the most touching, exprc.ss- 
ive of complaining regret. The conclusion seemed to have excited him to the utmost 
pitch of loathing and disgust, and, as he sees Desdemona advancing, he, for a few mo- 
ments, gazed upon her with horror. The feeling gave way, and all his fonner tender- 
ness seemed to return as he exclaimed, “ If she be false,’’ &c.’ — Alger’s Life of Forrest, 
i, 308. 
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Enter Defdemona and /Emilia. 322 

If flie be falfe, Heauen mock’d it felfe : 

He not beleeue’t. 

Def. How now, my deere Othello ? 325 

Your dinner, and the generous Iflanders 
By you inuited, do attend your prefence. 

0 th. I am too blame. 

Def. Why do you fpeake fo faintly ? 

Are you not well ? 330 

V 0 th. I haue a paine vpon my Forehead, heere. 

322. Enter...] After line 323, Qq, Dyce, 

Sta. Del. 

ZiZl falfe\fals% 

Heauen mock'd\ Ff. O then 
heauen mods Qq et cet. 

324. beleette't'\ belecue it Qq, Jen. Steev. 

Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Del. 

326. I/Iandersi Hander Qq. 


328. tool Q*!" seq. 

329. 330. One line, Qq, Cap. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly. 

329. Why ...faintly\ Why is your fpcceh 
fo faint Qq, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 
Sing. Ktly. 

331. heere"] keare Q^Q^. 


323, 324. Coleridge (p. 255) : Divine ! the effect of innocence and the belter 
genius ! 

323. mock’d] Malone : That is [see Text. Notes], renders its ovn labours fruit- 
less, by forming so beautiful a creature as Desdemona, and suffering the elegance of 
her person to be disgraced and sullied by the impurity of her mind, — such, I think, is 
the meaning, — the construction, however, may be different. If she be false, Oh, then, 
even heaven itself cheats us with ‘unreal mockery,’ with false and specious appear- 
ances, intended only to deceive. Steevens : The fii-st of the foregoing explanations 
is, I believe, the true one. If she be false, heaven disgr,sccs itself by creating woman 
after its own image. To have made the resemblance perfect, she should have been 
good as well as beautiful. Knight : By the reading of the Folio we may understand 
that, if Desdemona be false, — ^be not what she appe.ar5 to be, — ^lieaven, at her creation, 
instead of giving an image of itself, mocked itself, — gave a false image. The reading 
of the Qq is more forcible and natural. 

324. Booth : I strike my forehead as if to kill the devilish thought. After Desde- 
mona and Emilia have entered it is better for the latter to retire, for the reason given at 
line 48 of this scene. Moreover, it is better for her on her re-entrance to find the hand- 
kerchief than to steal it. 

326. generous] Steevens : The islanders of rank, distinction. So, in Mcas. for 
Meas. IV, vi, 13, ‘The generous and gravest citizens.’ See also Hasn. I, iii, 74, ‘select 
and generous.’ 

328. too blame] See supra. III, iii, 244. 

331. Forehead] Ryher (p. 121): Michael Cassio came not from Venice in tlie 
ship with Desdemona, nor till this morning could be suspected of an opportunity with 
her. And ’tis now but dinner time; yet the Moor complains of his forehead. He 
might have set a guard on Cassio, or have lockt up Desdemona, or have observ’d their 
carriage a day or two longer. He is on other occasions phlegmatic enough : this is 
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332 


Def. Why that^s with watching, ^twill away againe. 

Let me but binde it hard, within this houre 
It will be well. 

0 th. Your Napkin is too little: 335 

332. PV/ij''] FaiVt Q,, Mai. Stecv.'93, 333. it kard’\ yoitr head 

Var. Coll. Dyce,Wh. Glo. Cam. Del. 1 luds. 334. well.'l well againe. Q,, Jen, 

Rife, 335. [She drops her Handkerchief. 

Uwiil'l t'will QjQa- Qy Rowe. 

very hasty. [Rymer's innuendo that in the pain upon his forehead Othello here covert- 
ly alludes to the forked plague is, I ani afraid, only too correct. Delius, also, thus inter- 
prets it. Note the use of * upon.* If this reference was understood by Shakespeare’s 
auditors, — and it seems as though it were scarcely possible in those days to refer to the 
forehead other than as a groundwork for this plague, — then, in Desdeniona’s tender 
response they perceived a proof of her unconscious innocence which is otherwise lost 
on us. — E d.] 

333. Booth : She kneels to do so, — ^he is sitting. 

335* Napkin] Warner [Letter to Garrich, p. 35) : This word is still used to sig- 
nify a Handkerchief in Scotland and in the North of England, especially about Shef- 
field in York.shirc. We meet with it in that sense in the Proceedings in Scotland in 
the Douglass cause : * Lady Jane never admitted any person to see her till she was 
fully dress’d .... with a large Napkin on her breast.’ [‘Oft did she heave her nap- 
kin to her cyne’ — Lo-fcrs Complainty 21. — Ed.] 

335* Collier (cd. i)j We take this neccssaiy- stage direction Let's fall her Nap* 
/•/«’] from a MS. note, in a hand-writing of the time, in the Duke of Devonshire’s Q^, 
Dyce [Remarks^ p, 239) : Tlic stage direction inserted by\thcr ntodern cditoi-s is far 
better, viz, lie puts the handkerchief from hinii and it drop 5 '''\. There can be no 
doubt that, while Othello pushes away the handkerchief, Desdemona lets it fall: ICmilia 
(who is now on the stage) says presently: *she let it drop by negligence; And 1,' &c. 
Collier (ed. ii) : This .stage direction [‘ The napkin falls to the ground''] and others 
[^Offering to land his head, after line 333] are from the (MS.) [M'here stage directions 
occur ill the Qq or Kf they arc to be reverently accepted, and they are also respectable 
in Rowe, as indications of stage tradition, but hi other cases, where they are devised by 
editors, they are apt to be intrusive and are mostly supeiiluous. They belong more to 
the province of the actor than to that of the editor. Wc editors readily lose sight of 
the fact that we are, for the most part, mere drudges, humble diggers and delvers in 
forgotten fields, and from close poring over the words of a dramatic character wc are 
apt to forget oureelves, and bound in iiiiaginalioii for one wild moment on the stage 
to dictate action to the player-folk themselves. Picture Dr Johnson in the role of 
Mercutio ! Yet when Dr Johnson modified or inserted stage directions, be they ever 
so slight, as he has in Meveutio’s speeches, did nut his imagination, for an instant, 
play him that same fantastic trick? To editorial stage directions far more tlian to 
aesthetic illustrations the phrase ‘sign*po.st criticisms* maybe properly apjdicd, as it 
seems to me. The stage directions of actors stand on a different footing. Here lies 
the actor’s true province, and to liis intcq>rctations must be applied the suincmc test 
of public judgement, wherein we, as a part of that public, have a right to give our 
voice. Here Fechter decides that it is Othello who throws down the handkerchief, 
and does it in a rage ; but Booth, with fiijer insight, lets Othello gently push the hand- 
kerchief aside and Desdemona drop it.^ED.] 

*3 
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Let it alone : Come, He go in with you. Exit. 336 

Def. I am very forry that you are not well, 
jEmil. I am glad I haue fotind this Napkin : 

This was her firft remembrance from the Moore, 

My wayward Husband hath a hundred times 340 

Woo’d me to fteale it. But the fo loues the Token, 

(For he coniur’d her, flie fliould euer keepe it) 

That fhe referues it euermore about her, 

To kiffe, and talke too. He haue the worke tane out. 

And giu’t logo : what he will do with it 345 

Heauen knowes, not I : 


336. Exit.] Ex. Otli. and Defd. (after 
napkin, line 33S) Qq. Exeunt I'f. After 
line 337, Rowe et seq. 

337. Oin. Cap. (corrected Notes, ii. 
148 b). 

Scene VII. Pope + , Jen. 

338. Napkin .•] napkin here. Han. 

341. IVoo’tiJ Wooed Qq. 

342. Jhould'\ -would Var.’o3, '13, ’21, 
Sing. i. 

344. talke too"] talke to QqFf. 
haue] ha Qq. 


344, 345. He. ..he •ioilT\ I -will have the 
•toork I IVenout.and^iieitto Ia^o,but \ 
What he'll (reading What he'll. ..not /in 
lines 345, 346 as one line) Han. 

345 , 346- Lines end, /««•„.../,■ Johns. 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mal.Var. Sing. Dyce, Del. 
Hncls. 

345. sta't~\ give it Steev. Mai. 

he willl hce'll Q,, ropc + , Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Sing, he' I Q^Q,. 

346, 347. One line, Ktly. 


336. Exit] Booth : Take time, gently push ijie handkerchief from her hand as .she 
is in the act of binding it on your forehead. Pass her, while on lier kneo.s, with forced 
indifference, but turn lovingly, and holding your .arms for her to enter them, say ‘ Come, 
I’ll go in with thee.’ Then with a long soulful look into her eyes, fold her tenderly 
to your heart and go slowly off. Keep time. Don’t drawl in cither speccli or move- 
ment, yet be not abrupt nor rapid. Every' movement, gesture, look, and tone should 
be in harmony. 

338. Fechter : Comes forward with caution, and seizes tlic handkerchicT, which 
she has watched narrowly since Othello threw it down. Booth : Emilia, by chance, 
sees the handkerchief and picks it up. 

339. remembrance] Staunton : That is, memorial, or forget-me-not. 

344. tane out] Johnson : The meaning is not, to have the work picked out and 
leave the ground plain, but to have this work copied in another handkerchief. Sfiu'.v- 
EN3 : So in Middleton’s Women Beaoare Women, I, i, 'she intends To take out other 
works in a new sampler.’ Again, in the fteface to Holland's Pliny : ‘ Thus Nicoph.ancs 
(a famous painter in his time) gave his mind wholly to .antique pictures, partly to exem- 
plifie and take out their patternes.’ BlACKSTONEr Her first thoughts are to have a 
copy made of it for her husband, and to restore the original to Desdemona. But the 
sudden coming in of lago, in a surly humour, makes her alter her resolution, to please 
him. Malone : This scheme of having the work copied was to render Emilia less 
unamiable. It is remarkable that when she perceives Othello’s fury' on the loss of this 
token, though she is represented as affectionate to h'er mistress, she never attempts to 
relieve her of her distress, which she might easily have dbne. Shakesyxnre fell into 
this incengruity by departing from Cinthio’s "novel. 
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I nothing, but to pleafe his Fantafie. 

Enter lago. ^ ♦ 

I ago. How now? What do you heere alone? 

'yEmil. Do not you chide : I haue a thing for you. 
logo. You haue a thing for me? 

It is a common thing 

yEmil. Hah ? 

lago. T o haue a foolifli wife. 
yEviil. Oh, is that all? What will you giue me now 355 
For that fame Handkerchiefe. 
lago. What Handkerchiefe? 
yEmil. What Handkerchiefe ? 

Why that the Moore firft gaue to Defdcmona, 

. That which fo often you did bid me fteale. 360 

lago.. Haft ftolne it from her? 
yEmil. No : but flie let it drop by negligence. 

And to th’aduantage, I being heere, took’t vp : 

Looke, heere ftis. 

lago. A good wench, giue it me. 365 


19s 

347 

350 
[32s b'\ 


347. nothing.. .his] nothing knosa, but 
for his Q,’, Johns. 

348. Enter...] After line 345, Qq. 

351, 352. One line, Qq, Cap. Stcev. et 

seq. 

351. Youhaue] Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Steev. 
’83. Om. Qq et cct. 

352. thing—] thing. Q,. thing: Cap. 
354. -wife] t/mrg Q,. 

356, 357, 358. Handkerchiefe] hand- 
kercher Q,. 


361. ftolne] flole Qq, Cap. Jen. floln 
Fj. Jlollen Fj, Rowe, Pope. 

362. No: but fhe] Ff, Rowe + , Cap. 
Jen. Slecv.’Sj, Knt. A'i; faith, Jhe Qq 
et cet. 

363. th’] Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Coll. Dyce 
iii. Hulls, the Qq et cet. 

took't] tooke it Q,Qj, Stcev.’S5, 

Mai. 

364. V/j] Ff, Rowe + . it is Qq, Han. 
et cet. 


349-352. Walker [Crit. iii, 287) : Arrange, perhaps, — How now ! | AVliat do you 
here alone? Emil. Do not you chide; | I have a thing, for you. logo. A thing for 
me ? I It is a common thing. 

350. chide] Booth : Note this. lago’s manner is brusque, — disappointed at not 
finding Othello here; he had come to drive the dagger deeper in his heart. 

357. Fechtee : Earnestly. Booth : Indilfercntly. Up stage. 

361. Booth : Turn quickly, with delighted expectancy. 

362. No] Collier (ed. i) : The Master of the Revels seems to have been capri- 
ciously scrupulous in this play ; here, according to the Folio, ■ ’faith ’ was erased as an 
oath, and tliis not for the first time. In line 332 the same thing occurs. 

363. to th’ advantage]' Johnson : Ij being opfortunely here, took it up. 

365. Booth : Snatch at it eagerly. 
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^mil. What will you do with’t, that you haue bene 366 
fo earneft to haue me filch it ? 
lago. Why, what is that to you ? 

JEmil. If it be not for fome purpofe of import, 

Giu't me againe. Poore Lady, fliee’l run mad 370 

When ftie fhall lacke it. 

lago. Be not acknowne on’t : 

I haue vfe for it. Go, leaue me. Exit j:Einil. 

I will in Cajfw's Lodging loofe this Napkin, 

And let him finde it. Trifles light as ayre, 375 

Are to the iealious, confirmations ftrong, 

As proofes of holy Writ. This may do fomething. 377 


366, 367. lVhat...So (As 

verse) Q,. (As verse, the first line end- 
ing laith it ) Q,Qj. Prose Ff, Rowe, Pope. 

^ What...eariuji'\ One line, Theob. 
et seq. 

366. with't^ with it Qq, Jen. Steer. 
Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

thatj Om. FjF^, Rowe + . 
ym haiiej you've Huds. 

367. filchj fetch Q^. Jiltch F^, Rowe. 

368. what «f] Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Steev. 
’85. what's Qq et cet. 

[Snatching it. Rowe. 

369. . 5 f?V].{fVQ,Q,,Pope+,Cap.Jen. 
Cam. Dyce iii, Huds. 

/<»•] Om. Coll. (MS). 

370. GititmeJ Giiumee'tQfJ.,. Give 
mft Qj, Jen. Give it me Steev. Mai. Var. 


372. 373 - .One line, Qq, Jen. Be. ..for 
it One line, Cap. et seq. (except Ktly and 
Dyce iii). 

372. not acknowne ou'tJ'F^. not you 
hnowne on't QjQ,, Pope + , Cap. Jen. not 
you acinowHe on't Q,, Dyce iii. Coll. iii. 
not you known oft Mai. Steev.’93, 1 'ar. 
not ackncnvn on't et cet. not you 
knmim in't Johns, conj. 

373. forit-lforit ; — Qq. ycrVWalkcr. 

Go, leaue me'] Separate line. Cap. 

et seq. (except Ktly and Dyce iii). 

Exit .Eniil.J Exit Em. (after /m/- 
kin, line 374) Qq. 

374. loifej lofe Qq. 

376. iealious] icalous QqFf. 

377. ff'VtV.] Wrisht, Q.. 


368. Why] Booth : Pause mysteriously, ‘ Why ,’ as if about to give her some 

wonderfiil reason. Then snatch it, with ‘ AVhat's that to you ? ’ 

372. acknowne] STEEVE."ts : That is, do not acknowledge anything of the matter. 
The word occurs in Golding's Ovid : ‘Howbeit I durst not be so boldc of hope ac- 
knowne to bee’ [p. 91, Lib. vii, 632, ‘nec me sperare fatebar’]. Again in Putten- 
ham’s Arte of Pocsie [p. 260, ed. Arber] : ‘so would I not haue a translalour to be 
ashamed to be acknowen of his translation.’ Porson : Again in The Life of .-Iriosto, in 
Harrington’s translation of Orlando, ed. 1607 : ‘ Some say, he was married to her privi- 
lie, but durst not be acknowne of it.’ 

373. Booth : Many ‘ lagos ’ kiss her, and coax her to leave him, — he is given rather 
to chiding than to caressing. 

374. Napkin] Booth : Why may not Cassio bind this about his wounded leg at 
close of the next Act ? ’Tis traditional, and reasonable, — do it. 

37 S> 37 ®- Hunter (ii, 281) : Compare F.^&’A. 1023': ‘Trifles unwitnessed with 
eye or ear Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.’ 
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The Moore already changes with my poyfon : 378 

Dangerous conceites, are in their Natures poyfons, 

Which at the firfl: are fcarfe found to diftafte : 380 

But with a little a£le vpon the blood, 

Burne like the Mines of Sulphure. I did fay fo. 

Enter Othello. 

Looke where he comes ; Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, 384 


378. Om. Q,. 

poyfon'\ poyfons Ff, Ro\ve + . 

379. Om. Rowe ii. 

Ntititres'\ nature , 

3S0. diJloJle\ dijlajl Qq. 

381. acle vpoii\ artj vpon Qj. 

3S2. li/hies'] viiudes Q^. 


383. Enter...] (After blood, line 381) 
QtQa* Qa* After yesterday, line 

387, Knt, Sing. Dyce, \Vh. Ktly, Sta. 
lluds. 

Scene VIII. Pope+, Jen. 

3S4. nor'] Om. F^. 


37S. my poyson] Staunton: The repetition of ‘poison * 'here is so inelegant tliat 
we may well suspect the word in one line was caught by the compositor's eye from the 
other, but it is hard to say in which the corruption lies. Walker (C;*//. i, 287): I 
once thought that we should read ‘with my pnietisep but it would seem that the word 
required should be similar in tcnninalion, or general appearance, to ‘poison* ; for this 
line has dropt out, most probably from that cause, in Q^. Therefore I conjecture potion, 

352. I did say so] To llLACKSTONif; this cxclamaiioii was most unmeaning in the 
mouth of such a speaker, at such a time; he therefore suggested that as lago lias the 
handkerchief in his hand there may be a reference to it, and that the phrase is ‘ Hide 
it! — ^so — ^so’; but he ‘readily retracted* his emendation (tjiough still thinking the 
phrase obscure) after reading the following note by Steeyens : lago first ruminates on 
the qualities of the passion which he is labouring to excite ; and then proceeds to com- 
ment on its eflecis, ‘ Jealousy (says he), with the smallest operation on the blood, llamcs 
out with all the violence of sulphur,’ &c. ‘I tli<l say so; Look where he conics—! * 
i. e., I knew that tlic Ica.st touch of such a passion would not permit tlic Moor to enjoy 
a moment of repose : — I have just said that jealousy is a restless commotion of Ihe mind; 
and look where Othello approaches, to cunliriu the propriely and justice of luy observa- 
tion. Hudson : The luuiiient lago'.s eye liglus on ( Hlicllo, he sees tli.al his devilish in- 
sight of tilings was punctually pnqihclic of Othello’s case; that liis words are exactly 
verified in the inflamed look.? of his victim. Roonrs ilramalic instinct clears any ditfi- 
culty by a stage direction — * Othello groans,* 

353. In a note on 7 )v. dr* Cress., Dyce, in his .^eiuar/is, p. 147, shows that these 
stage directions were not meant to be taken as tlie actual entrance of the actor, but that 
they were nicrel)’, as in the present case, to show that towards the end of a soliloquy 
the actor who spoke next was to prejiare himself (or be summoned) to enter, — not that 
he was to come on the stage before (he conclusion of the soliloquy. It is the same in 
IV, i, u6, where ‘Enter Cassio* occurs four lines before lago addresses him. [I sup- 
pose it was on this fact that Dyce founded his positive assertion (see note on IT, ii, 231) 
that Fj was printed from a stage transcript, and not from one where shorthand luul liccn 
used. Knight was the first to indicate Othello’s entrance at the proper word, although 
Capell had ‘ Enter Othello, at a distanced — ^Ed.J 

384. Mandragora] Staunton quotas from Holland’s Pliny ^ Bk. xxv, ch. 13: 
*This herbe Mandragoras, some writers cal Circeium; and two kinds there be of it: 
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Nor all the drowfie Syrrups of the world 385 

Shall euer medicine thee to that fweete fleepe 
Which thou owd’ft yefterday. 

0 th. Ha, ha, falfe to mee ? 

logo. Why how now Generali ? No more of that. 

0 th. Auant, be gone : Thou haft fet me on the Racke: 390 

I fweare ’tis better to be much abus’d. 

Then but to know’t a little. 
lago. How now, my Lord? 

0 th. What fenfe had I, in her ftolne houres of Luft ? 394 


387. orwedjl Qq, Han. Warb. 
Johns. Jen. Glo. Cam. Huds. had'st Pope, 
Theob. 

■ yesterday'] yester-night Edwards 
(in jest). 

388. Ha, Ha ! Pope + , Cap. 
falfe to mee ?] falfe to me, to me ? 

Q,Q,,Jen. falfe to me to tne t False? 

To me t to me / Johns, false to me ? to me ? 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. 

390. Thou hajl] thou'st Pope + . 


391. fweare] fware Q^. 

392. hnow't] know Q,, Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Han. Warb. 

393. nosii] Om. rope+. 

394. fetife] fence Q^Qj. fent ly'^. 
fcesit F,, Rowe. 

in her] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. Knt. 
of her Qq et cet. 

of Lnf] or lust Theob. ii, Winb. 
Johns. [Sec Commenlarj'.] 


the white which is supposed the male; and the black which you must take for the 

female It may be used safely enough for to procure sleep, if there be good regard 

had in the dose Also it is an ordiuarie thing to drink it ... . before tJie cutting 

or cauterizing, pricldng or launcing of any member to take away the scnce and feeling 
of such extreme cures. And sufficient it is in some bodies to cast them into a .sleep 
with the smcl of Mandrage, against the time of such Chirurgeiy.’ HUN'i r.R (ii, 2S6) ; 
It may be suspected that when Shakespeare used the word, mandragora h.ad luit a tra- 
ditional and historical claim to be reckoned among the ‘ drow.sy synips of the world.’ 
Bucknii.i (p. 217): Shiikespeare refers to this plant altogether six time.s, and it is 
noteworthy that on the two occasions where its real medicinal properties are mentioned, 
the Latin term mandragora is used ; the vulgar appellation, znam/roA', is employed when 
the vulgar superstition is alluded to. [See notes on ’mandrake’ in Rom. dr* Jut. IV, 
iii, 47.] 

3S7-389. Steevens reads and divides: AVhich thou ow'dst yesterday. Olh. lla! 
ha ! false to me ? | To me ? lago. Why, how now, general ? no more of that. | 

388. Booth: Mournfully. lago addresses him as though not expecting him. 

394. in] Knight ; Sense of is the modern use of the term kncnvlctige of; * sense 
in * is the more proper and peculiarly Shakespearian use, w’hich implies the iinprcF>ion 
upon the senses, and not uiwn the understanding. The difTerence is the same as be- 
tween a sensible man and a man sensible to pain, 

394. of] At first sight, in Theobald’s ed. ii, this looks like oj-y but closer scrutiny 
shows the r to be simply a battered, mutilated f; in one of my copies of this edition, 
the / of the following word is totally lost, and half of the //, presumably from the same 
accident that destroyed the upper half of thi^^ But Warburton, who had denounced 
Hanmer for not comparing Pope’s edition with Theobald’s, falls here under his own 
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395 


I faw’t not, thought it not : it harm’d not me : 

I flept the next night well, fed well, was free, and merrie. 

I found not Ca£io's kiffes on her Lippes : 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is ftolne. 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
lago. I am forry to heare this ? 400 

0 th. I had beene happy, if the generall Campe, 

Pyoners and all, had tailed her fweet Body, 402 


395. y«a;V] faw it F^, Rowe, Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Del. 

396. fed weU'\ Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sing. 
Wh. i, Ktly, Del. Om. Qq et cet. 

399. knaiu't'\ know it Steev. 


400. I a /’;« Pluds. 

402. Pyoiiers\ QqFj,. Pioners Cap. 
Dyce, Sta. Wh. Glo. Cam. Del. Rife. 
Pioneers F F et cet. 

3 4 


condemnation ; he accepted the or, without comparing it with any edition, and incor- 
porated it in hia own text hare of comment. So likewise did Dr Johnson, who, while 
using Theobald’s text to print from, sneered at him in his Prefaee, and raised a laugh 
against him by saying : ‘ I have sometimes adopted his restoration of a comma, without 
inserting the panegjric in which he celebrated himself for his achievement.’ Sir, he 
who accepts a te.\t to print from on the one h.and, and vilifies his benefactor on the 
other, is, on this occasion, removed alike either from the claims of cotisideration or 
the requirements of re.spect. — Ku. 

394 et seq. Stkkvens calls attention to certain passages in Middleton's Witch resem- 
bling this and other p.assagcs in this scene, to which, apparently, he attached importance 
as indications that Shako.speare had followed Middleton, but M.\i.o.n'I'; afterwards showed 
that The Witch must hitve been produced after 1613. [.See Hacheth, Aifcndix, p. 3SS.] 

396. fed well] K.nicht: The rejection of the.se wonls by the modern editors can 
be accounted for only by the fact that they would make any sacrifice of sen.se or pi.'Ctr)’, 
and prefer the feeblest to the strongc.st expression, if they could prevent the intru.sion 
of a line exceeding ten syllables. This sacrifice, for the sake of a tame and uniforjn 
rhythm, is even more ludicrous when they .strive to make an heroic line out of the 
broken sentences of two or more speakers, as in line 122, where ‘ Honest ' is omitted. 
Collier (ed. i) : A strange corru] 'lion, for which it is difficult to .account. Cni.i.ii-.R 
(ed. ii) : An absurd insertion, as if Othello meant to say that he had fed soett in tlie 
night, while he was ‘ free and merry,’ a corruption of the verse for which, however, it 
is not difficult to account. 

396. Feciiter : In a feverish agony of rage. 

398. wanting] Booth : I prefer knenaing, for surely Othello did ‘ want ’ Desdemona’s 
love at all times and forever. [But * wanting ’ is here used not in the sense of needing, 
but of missing ', — and yet even in this scirsc it has a lack of tenderness. — Ed.] 

398, 399. H.vlliwei.l quotes Jlilton, ix, 756: ‘For good unknown sure is not had; 
or had And yet unknown, is as not had at all.’ 

401. Gould (p. 105) : We may iim^ine the guileless hospitality of the gentle lady 
to her guests, maddening her husband, so that he leaves them abruptly, and re-enters 
on the scene to lago. 

402. Pyoners] Grose: ‘A soldier ought ever to retaine and keepe his arms in 
safetie and forth comming, for he is more to be detested than a coward, that will lose 
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So I had nothing knowne. Oh now, for euer 403 

Farewell the Tranquill minde ; farewell Content ; 

Farewell the plumed Troopes, and the bigge Warres, 40? 

That makes Ambition, Vertue ! Oh farewell; 

Farewell the neighing Steed, and the flirill Trumpe, 

The Spirit-ftirring Drum, th’Eare-piercing Fife, 408 


403. knowne\ knonocn Q^. 

405. TrooJ)es\V^. Ro»e+, 

Cap. Knt, Sta. Wh. i, Del. troope Qq et 
cet. 

ff'arres] war Rowe ii+, Cap. 


406. maiesl Qq, Johns. Cap. Klly. 
malv Ff et cct. 

farciudl .•] fanriUcU, QqFf, Rowe, 
Cam. farcii'clH Pope et cel. 

40S. ///’] Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Jen. Dyee 
iii, lluds. the Qq el cet. 


or play away any part thereof, or refuse it for his ea.se, or to avoid paines; wherefore 
such a one is to be dismissed with punishment, or to be made some abject pioncr.’ — 
Davies’s Aii of fl-'irr and England Traynings, 1619. So, in The Laws and Ordi- 
nances of War, established by the Earl of Essc-v, printed in 1640 : ‘ If a trooper shall 
loose his horse or hackney, or a footman any part of his arms, by negligence or Icwd- 
nesse, by dice or cardes; he or they shall remain in qualilie of pioners, or sc.aveugcrs, 
till they be furnished with as good as were lost, at their own charge.’ W.vi.Kiiit ( Vers. 
p. 217) shows that the spelling pioncr, from the How of the verse, were there no other 
indication, should be retained. [See ITani. I, v, 163.] 

404 et soq. Malone quotes two passages, one from a * very ancient drama entitled 
Common Conditions,’ and another from a Earcwe/l by Pcele, wliich ho intimates may 
have suggested these lines to Shakespeare. Stekven.s : I know not why we should 
suppose that Shakespeare borrowed so common a rciretilion as those diversified fare- 
wells from any preceding drama. A string of adieus is perliaps tlio most tempting of 
all repetitions, because it serves to introduce a train of imagery as well as to solemnify 
a speech or comixisition. W'olsey, like Othello, indulges himself in many pdrcu'ells ; 
and the Valele, aprica montium cacumina ! Valctc, opaca vallium cubilia ! &c., arc com- 
mon to poets of different ages and countries. I have now before me an ancient MS. 
English poem, in which si.vtecn succeeding verses begin with tire word farewell, applied 
to a variety of objects and circumstances. Booth: Utter this, looking off, — towards 
Desdemona. My Father once said to me, ‘Xo human voice could surpa.ss, if equal, 
Edmund Kean’s in his delivery of this pa-ssage.’ Begin slowly, witii supi>ressed emo- 
tion; gradually increase the volume and intensity of voice, — never loud, nor let your 
tones be too tearful or tremulous, — it becomes monotonous. 

405. plumed] Daniel {flthenceum, 14 Jan. 1871) calls attention to the change ot 
this word to plumped, in a quotation of these two lines in .Suckling's Goblins, 1O96, 
and queries whether it be a misprint, or a misquotation, or the reading of some copy of 
Othello now lost. Its meaning, he adds, would be f« serried rants ; in proof, several 
illustrations are given from Hall's Chronicle, a book with which Sliakcspeare must 
have been familiar. Tiffin (fllhenceum, 28 Jan. 1S71) asserts that plumped is merely 
a misprint of the 1696 edition of The Goblins; in the edition of 165S it is correctly 
quoted ‘plumed.’ 

408. Eare-piercing] "Warburton: I would read fear-’ spersing, fear-dispers- 
ing ; whereupon Edwards (p. 34) suspects a misprint, and that Warburlon intended 
to say, ‘1 would write; for no man living &n read sucla a cluster of consonants.’ 
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The Royall Banner, and all Qualitie, 

Pride, Pompe, and Circumftance of glorious Warre: 410 

And O you mortall Engines, whofe rude throates 
Th’immortall loues dread Clamours, counterfet, 

Farewell : Othello's Occupation’s gone, 413 


410. PrUlcy Pompe\ Prid. Pompe Q^. 

411. yoii\ ye Qq, Jen. 
rude\ wide Qq. 

412. 77 i’] Ff, Ro\ve+, Jen. Dyce iii. 


The Qq et cet. 

412. dread "I great 

Claviours\ clamor Q,. 
countcrfet'\ counterfeit QqFf. 


408. Fife] Warton : In mentioning the jife joined with tlic dntnii Shakespeare, 
as usual, paints from the life j those in.s(riiments accompanying each other being used 
ill his age by the English soldiciy*. The ftft\ however, as a martial instrument, was 
afterwards entirely discontinued among our troops for many years. It was first used 
within the memory of man, among our Iroojis, by the liritish guards, by order of the 
IDuke of Cumberland, when they were eiicamiicd at Maeslricht, in the year 1747. 
They took it from the AUie.s, with whom they served. This instrument, accompanying 
the drum, is of considerable aiui<juiiy in ihc Eurojiean armies, pailiciilarly the German, 
In a curious picture in the Ashmolcan Museum at U.\ford, painted 1525, representing 
the siege of Vavia by the Trench King, where the Ihujicror was taken prisoner, wc see 
fifes and drums. In Rymers Fecdcrat in a diary of King Henry's siege of JJulloigne, 
1544, mention is made of the drommes and vigU ttrs marching at the heail of the King’s 
army. TTic drum anti fife were also much used at ancient feslivals, shows, and pro- 
cessions, Gerard Leigh, in \\vi Accidence of Armorict printed in 1576, dc.scnbing a 
Christmas magnificciUly celebrated at the Inner Tcin]>lc, sa\ s, *wc entered the prince 
his hall, where anon we heard the noy.se of drum and fife.^ At a stalely masque on 
Shrove-Sunday, 1510, in which King Ilcmy YJII wa.s an actor, Holiashcd mentions 
the entry* of a drum and fife a]>j)areled in wliiic ilanuvskc and grene l.>onneUes’— 
Chron. Ill, S05, col. 2. KMtatT: Among the Trench regimenl.s the fife is not found, 
and is so completely unknown to the Trench in ihe pi’csent day, that M. Alfred de 
Vigny, ill his translaliim of tliis passage of Oihel.K>, gives us only the drum. [It is to 
be feared that Knight drew a conclusion from insufficient premises. The instrument 
was known in France in the clays of Shakespeare. Colgrave gives ‘Fifre: m. A Fife; 
a Flute, or little pipe accorded with a JJioimmc, or Talxr,' and that it was never ‘com- 
pletely unknown' may be inferred, I think, from the fact that from Le Tourni.UR in 
1776, down through Laroche, Guizot, IlutJO, and Caykou, to Aiovrd in 1SS2, the 
word * fife ’ is translated < fifre,’ and He Vjony is the solitary exception where it is not 
found, the omission being presumably due to the exigencies of his rhythm. — Ef).] 

410. Circumstance] Hunter (ii, 2SO) : So singular a use of this word requires 
something to show that it was not without precedent. Take the following from I.ang- 
ley’s Translation of Polydorc Virgil, where wc find that the Romans celeljralcd their 
dead ‘with great pomp and circumstance’ — ^Ful. 122,^. [Slcevens, in hi.s Preface, 
refers to the ‘ ambition in each little Hercules to set vqi pillars, ascertaining how far he 
had traveled through the dreary wilds of black letter.’ There have been, however, 
very, very few contributions to Shakespearian literature more valuable, or more attract- 
ive, than Hunter’s Neio Illustrations . — ^Ei>.] Rolfe: Shakespeare uses the singular 
and plural indifferently. See R. of L., 12(^2. and 1703* 

■■ 413. Giles (p. 227) : Othello does not here allude once to his real grief, or to his 
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lago. Is’t poflible my Lord ? 

0th. Villaine, be fure thou proue my Loue a Whore; 


415 


414. JjV] Is it Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Sta. Ktly, Del. pojjlbk, viy Lord? 
pojpble my Lord fl possible ? — QqH, Booth’s Reprint et cct. 

My Lord , — Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 


recent happines.s ; but, with a terrible spring of the mind, he leaps the chasm of afflic- 
tion into which he cannot dare to look, and alights on the other side, amidst the tur- 
moils of his youth, amidst the noise and glories of his soldiership. I'his is the instinct 
of the mind to save itself from madness. The mind thus blots out the present from its 
view, and takes refuge in the past. Othello will not front his deadliest loss; he shrinks 
from it, to grasp with associations which restore him for an instant to the vigorous gran- 
deur of his manhood ; when that instant is over, his encigies collapse ; tlien comes tlie 
depressing sense that for him no more is either hope or action ; and so he murmurs 
‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone.’ Othello, in this passage, reveals the casuistry with rrhich 
thh mind blinds itselt to ruin ; the sophistry' in which it rpiibbles willi despair ; the 
maniac strength with which it wrestles agi-iinst fate and fact. It is as wlicn wc fall 
asleep with a heavy trouble on the soul; the soul takes advantage of this silent hour to 
escape from its bondage ; again it is on the sunny hills ; the strength of youth comes 
back, with the gladness of love and the hopes of life ; not once docs the spectre of ill 
tlirow its shadow on the dream; the vision is bright while the eyes arc shut; but no 
sooner do they open than the dismal reality is present, and it cannot be dismi.sscd. 

413. Gould (p. loG) : In the mere word ‘farewell’ his [J. B. Booth’s] great heart 
seemed to burst as in one vast continuing sigh. The phmse, ‘ the tranquil mind,’ im- 
mediately succeeding, came in clear brain-tones, with a certain involved suggesliveness 
of meaning almost impossible to define, but as if the tranquil mind had flown. The 
whole passage, with its successive images of glorious w.ar filing and disappearing before 
the mind's eye, employed some of the grandest elements of voice, subdued to retro- 
spective and mournful cadences. ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone.’ And he stood with a 
look in his large blue eyes, — the bronzed face lending them a strange sadness, — as if 
all happiness had gone after. Kean’s manner in this scene was very different. At the 
close of the ‘ farewell ’ he raised both hands, clasped them, and so brought them down 
upon his head, with a most effective gesture of despair. But the action seems to us like 
transferring Othello into Edmund Kean. FiiCHTliR : Othello falls back on his scat, 
quite humbled. 

415. Lewis (p. 4) : Kean’s range of expres.sion was very limited. Ilis physical .apti- 
tudes were such as confined him to the strictly tragic pa.ssioiis ; and for these he was 
magnificently endowed. Small and insignificant in figure, he could at times become 
impressively commanding by the lion-like power and grace of his bearing. I remem- 
ber the last time I saw him play Othello, how puny he appeared beside Maercady, 
until in the Third Act, when, roused by' lago’s taunts and insinuations, he moved 
torvards him w'ith a gouty hobble, seized him by the throat, and, in a w'ell-known e.Nplo- 
sion, ‘Villain! be sure,’ &c., he seemed to swell into a stature which made Macready 
appear small. On that very evening, when gout made it difficult for him to disjilay 
his accustomed grace, when a drunken hoarseness had ruined that once matchless 
voice, such was the irresistible pathos, — ^manly, not tearful, — which vibrated in his tones 
and expressed itself in looks and gestures, that old men leaned their heads upon their 
arms and fairly sobbed. It was, one must confess, a patchy performance considered as 
a whole ; some parts were miserably tricky, others misconceived, others gabbled over 
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Be fure of it : Giue me the Occular proofe. 

416 

Or by the worth of mine eternall Soule, 

[326 a] 

Thou had’ft bin belter haue bin borne a Dog 


Then anfwer my wak’d wrath. 


lago. Is’t come to this ? 

420 


0 th. Make me to fee’t : or (at the lead) fo proue it, 

That the probation beare no Hindge, nor Loope, 

To hang a doubt on : Or woe vpon thy life. 
logo. My Noble Lord. 

0 th. If thou doft flander her, and torture me, 425 

Neuer pray more : Abandon all remorfe 
On Horrors head, Horrors accumulate : 

Do deeds to make Heauen w'eepe, all Earth amaz’d; 428 


416. Occitlai'l oculer Q^. ocitlay Q,Q, 

Ff. 

[Catching hold on him. Rone. 

417. mine\ mans Q,, Warb. Sta. Glo. 
Cam. Dyce iii, IXuds. Rife, Wh. ii, my 
QjQ,. Cap. 

418. had'Ji bhi\ hadji Q’Sl. hadst 
much Quincy (MS). 

419. Thcn^ Thai Q,. 


420. /j 7 ] Is it Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 
Wh. i, Del. 

421. yieV] see it Steev. Mai. Var. 

424. Lordt\ QqFf, Rowe, lerd — Pope 

et seq. 

42O. remor/e'] remorcc, Q,. remorce ; 
Q,. remorfe ; Q,. 

427. Horrors hend'\ horror sheadTcX^a. 
Johns, et seq. 

nccumula/e'] accumilate Q,. 


in haste to reach the ‘ points ’ ; but it was irradiated with such flashes that 1 would 
again risk broken ribs for the chance of a good place in the pit to see anything like it. 
Booth : As before, with smothered intensity, not loud, gT.adually increasing, till ‘ If 
thou dost slander her ’ — when the full force of Otliello’s wrath breaks forth in violent 
tones and he seizes lago, who cowers, 

415. Loue] Maginn (p. 273) : We may observe that he still, though his suspicions 
are so fiercely aroused, calls her his ‘love.’ It is for the last time before her death. 
After her guilt is, as he thinks, proved, he has no word of allcction for her. .She is a 
convicted culprit, to be sacrificed to his sense of justice. 

417. mine] Steevexs : An opposition may have been designed between i?ian and 
‘dog.’ [See Text. Notes. Boswell, in the Var. of ’21, gives man's as the reading 
of a Quarto for ‘ my ’ in line 419. I think it is merely a misprint in the reference, and 
that the varia lectio refers to ‘mine’ in this present line, and not to the ‘my.’ It appa- 
rently puzzled Collier, or I should not have referred to it. — Ed.] 

41S. have been] See Ham. V, i, 232, or Aniiorr, §360. 

426. remorse] Malone : All tenderness of mature, all pity. [See fast , line 532.] 
Hudson: That is, apparently here, conscience; ‘Cast off the restraints and regards 
of conscience altogether.’ The sense of pity, however, is included and interfused with 
it. What an appalling disclosure this speech is, of Othello’s excruciating agony of mind ! 

427. Horrors accumulate] Walker {Crit. i, 253) : Read horror. The corrup- 
tion originated in the preceding ‘horrors.’ [See I, i, 31.] 

428. weepe] Steevens: Compare Meas. for Meas. II, ii, t2l : ‘Plaj's such fan- 
tastic tricks before high Heaven As inake the angels weep.’ 
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For nothing canft thou to damnation adde, 

Greater then that. 430 

lago. O Grace ! O Heauen forgiue me ! 

Are you a Man? Haue you a Soule? or Senfe ? 

God buy you : take mine Office. Oh wretched Foole, 

That lou'ft to make thine Honefiy , a Vice ! 

Oh monftrous world ! Take note, take note (O World) 435 
To be direft and honeft, is not fafe. 

I thanke you for this profit, and from hence 
He loue no Friend, fith Loue breeds fuch offence. 

0 th. Nay flay : thou fhould’ft be honeft. 
lago. I fhould be wife ; for Honeftic’s a Foole, 440 

And loofes that it workes for. 

0 th. By the World, 

I thinke my Wife be honeft, and thinke flie is not : 443 


429, 430. One line, Qq. 

431. forgiue] defend Qq, Pope+,Cap. 

Jen. Steev. Mal.Var. Coll. Sing. Cam. Klly. 

433 - tu}'] QqFjFj- tttd F^, Jen. be 
v/ Theob.Warb. Johns. b'wV Sing. Dyce, 

Wh. Huds. be lai' Rowe et cet. 
mine] my QjQj. 

Offue.] office,— Qq. 

OK] Oin. Pope, Plan. 

434. lou’Jl] Ff, Rowe, Cap. Knt, \Vh. 
ii. Imcjl Qq et cet. 

thine] thy Q’gS- 

430. Booth ; I carry no weapon in this scene, but seeing lago’s dagger I clutcii it in 
frenzy and am about to stab him, when the Christian overcomes the Moor, and throwing 
the dagger from me, I fall again upon tire seat with a flood of tears. To tliis weeping 
lago may allude in his next speech, where he says contemptuously, ‘Are you a man?’ 

433. buy] See I, iii, 215. This spelling must not mislead us as to tlie pronuncia- 
tion ; * buy ’ should not be pronounced like our present bye ; the y is merely phonetic, 
and represents not ye but vii’, and should be pi-onounced like it, as, indeed, it is indi- 
cated by Singer. See Text. Notes. — ^Ed. 

434. lou'st] Knight : Surely the man that loves to carry his honesty so far that it 
becomes a vice is what lago means when he calls himself a fool. 

438. sith] See Ham. II, ii, 6, where Marsh points out the distinction between sith 
and since, viz. : that sith belongs to logic and since to time, a distinction which the 
printers of Shakespeare’s plays were not always careful to presen'C. 

439. Booth : Peremptorily, as to your subaltern, and lago halts at the word of com- 
mand. 

443. be . . . is] Abbott, § 299 : Be expresses more doubt than is after a verb of 
thinking. Very significant is this difference in this line of the doubtful Othello where 
is is the emphatic word and the line contains tie extra dramatic syllable. 


435. •world!] soorld, Qq. 

438. fUh]ftnee Qq, Jen. Mai. Steev.’93, 
Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Klly, Iluds. 

439- Jt'iy:]J}ay, Qq. stay — Rowd+. 
stay. Johns. Jen. Coll. Wh. Klly, Del. 
honefl.] honest — Rowe-h, Jen. 
44I. loofes] lofes Ff. 

that] what Poped-. 

442-449. Om. Q,. 

443. be] is Fjl-], Kowc-h, Cap. 
and] Oin. Cap. 
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I thinke that thou art iuft, and thinke thou art not : 

He haue fome proofe. My name that was as frefli 445 

As Dians Vifage, is now begrim’d and blacke 
As mine owne face. If tliere be Cords, or Kniues, 

Poyfon, or Fire, or fuffocating ftreames. 

He not indure it. Would I were fatisfied. 

lago. I fee you are eaten vp with Paflion : 450 

I do repent me, that I put it to you. 

You would be fatisfied ? 

0 th. Would? Nay, and I will. 

logo. And may : but how ? How fatisfied, my Lord ? ' 

Would you the fuper-vifion groffely gape on ? 455 

Behold her top’d ? 

445. Ff, Rowe, Mai. Kiit. her 454. hcnoI\ ««£/.? Rowe i. 

QjQj et cet. 455. you the fuper-vifion] Ff, Rowe, 

446. begrim'd^ hegnmd Q^. begrimed Knt, Coll. Ktly. yoit^ the fuperuifor 

Qj. yoUi the /upentifton Q2Q3. you be supx r- 

448. /lreames\ steams Pope, Plan. visort Pope+. you^ the supei-visor^ Cap, 

450. //w] Ff, Rowe, Qq et et cet. 

cet. on Oft, Qq. on — Dyce, Wh. 

452. fatisfied fatisfied. Qq. Glo. Sta. 

453 * Woidd?'\ Qq, Rowe i. 456. tofid"^ Warb, topt Qq. iopp\l 

and /] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Ktly. and Ff, Rowe, Pope i, Knt, Sinjj. Glo. Ktly, 

Pope+ , I Qq ct cet. Cam. \Vh, n. tupfid Pope ii et cct. 

445. My name] Knigut : There is probably not a more fatal corruption of the mean- 
ing of the poet [than her of Q^] amongst the thousand comiptiun.s fur whicli liis cdiloris 
are answerable. It destroys the master-key to Othello’s character. It is hi.s intense 
feeling of honour that makes his wife’s supposed fault so terrific to him. It k not that 
Desdemona's name is begrimed and black, but that his otvu name is degraded. This 
one thought, here for the first time exhibited, pervades all tlic rest of the play ; and 
when we unclerstand how the jx)ison operates ujx)n Otliello's mind, we arc quite pre- 
pared fully to believe him when he says, in conclusion, — *l‘or naught I did in hale, 
but all in honour.’ The thought that liis own name is now tarnished drives him at 
once into a phrenzy. He has said, ‘/V/ have some proof' ; but the moment that tlie 
idea of dishonour comes across his sensitive nature he iuirsts into uncontrollud fury : 
‘ If there be cords, .... PH not end/tre it.' Dvcjc {^Remarks, p. 240 ) : ’J’he word 
•own’ in the phrase ‘mine own face,’ is alone sufficient to refute Knight's lung and 
laborious defence of ‘My.’ Othello would not have said, ‘My name is now .'i.s Ivlack 
as mine own face.’ Mr Knight’s text of the present tragedy is, on the v. liolc, as bad 
as his text of Ilamlei ; and a worse text of cither play could hardly be produced, ['J’he.se 
harsh exjwe.ssions of opinion are apt to make one antagonistic and far from willing to 
accept them as decisive. In justice to Dyce it should be noted that when, a dozen years 
later, he became himself an editor of Shakespeare, his lone to his fellow-editors became 
much less supercilious and dogmaUc. — E d.] 

450. I see you are] Walker [Crit. iii, 2S7) prefers this to the I see, sir of the 
Qq, and contracts ^ ‘ you are’ to fare. See line 253 above. 
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Oth, Death, and damnation. Oh ! 
lago. It were a tedious difficulty, I thinke. 

To bring them to that Profpedl ; Damne them then. 
If euer mortall eyes do fee them boulfter 
More then their owne. What then ? How then ? 
What fliall I fay? Where’s Satisfaction ? 

It is impoffible you fliould fee this. 

Were they as prime as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes, 
As fait as Wolues in pride, and Fooles as groffe 
As Ignorance, made drunke. But 3 'et , I fay. 

If imputation, and ftrong circumftances. 

Which leade direClly to the doore of Truth, 

Will giue you fatisfaClion, j'ou might haue’t. 


4S7 


460 


46s 


469 


457. damnation. 0/i/] damnation — 
eh Qq. 

459. bring theni] bring cm Qq, Rowe +, 
Cap. Jen. Steev.’Sj, Mai. bring Ff. bring 
it Coll. (MS). 

Damne theui\ dam em Qq, Cap. 
Jen. 

460. morta!l'\ morall 
do /ei\ did fee Qq, 


461. JIcnv then koro i/ieitf say yon? 
Cap. 

462. What..faiisfiicti(^n ?"] Wherdssat- 
isfaction? What shall /say? Cap, 

469. you tnij^^ht^ Ff, Rowc + , Jen. 
Steev^’85, Knt, Del. you mayQq ct cct. 

haudt'\ halt Qq. have it Steev, 
Mal.Var. Coll. Del. 


457. Hazlitt (Hawkins’s Life of Kean^ n, 209) : Kean was great, as wc exj^ccteil, — 
surpassingly great. In the Thinl Act he let himself loose on the ocean of hi.s jias- 
sion, and drove on in darkness and in temi'icst, like an abandoned barque. Tlic agony 
of his heart was the fiery Moorish agony, not cramped in within an actors or a school- 
man’s confines, but fierce, ungovernable, dangerous. You knew not what he would do 
next in the madness of his spirit, — he knew not himself what he should do. One of 
the finest instantaneous actions of Kean was his clutching his black hand slowly round 
his head as though his brain were turning, and then writhing round and standing in 
dull agony with his back to the audience, — wliat other performer would so have forgot- 
ten himself? 

461, 462. Cafell indicates a quotation by Italics in his text, and thus prints the.se 
two lines; ‘More than their own! What then? haiv then, say you? | Wherds salis- 
faction? \Vliat shall I say?’ Thereupon he has the following wellnigh iinwcdgc- 
able note: Wliat is spoke in another’s person ought ever to be distingui.<h'(l from wliat 
a speaker saj'S in his own ; and this fitness is greatest in such a ca.se as the present, 
where interrogations follow interrogations; for want of such distinction, the two mem- 
bers of [line 462] (by what accident' transpos’d, we know not ; but, probably, of the 
press) keep through all prior copies the pe^^’c^sc order that accident put them in, the 
latter member preceding : "Was all other proof wanting that what is now the first mem- 
ber stands in it’s due place, we might receive it from what the speaker concludes with, 
in which is mention of ‘satisfaction’ as a thing of Othello’s asking: to which asking 
the insertion [of say you in line 461] is as favorable on the score of perspicuousness, 
as it is to the verse’s numbers which are now first compleated. 
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0th. Giue me a liuing reafon fhe’s difloyall. 
lago. I do not like the Office. 

But fith I am entred in this caufe fo farre 
(Prick’d too’t by foolifli Honefty, and Loue) 

I will go on. I lay with Caffio lately, 

And being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not fleepe. There are a kinde of men. 

So loofe of Soule, that in their fleepes will mutter 
Their Affayres ; one of this kinde is Caffio : 

In fleepe I heard him fay, fweet Dcfdemona, 

Let vs be wary, let vs hide our Loues, 

And then (Sir) would he gripe, and wring my hand : 
,Ciy,oh fweet Creature : then kifle me hard, 

As if he pluckt v'p kiffes by the rootes. 

That grew vpon my lippes, laid his Leg ore my Thigh, ' 
And flgh, and kifle, and tlien cry curfed Fate, 


ao; 

470 


4;s 


480 


[326 

485 


470. reafoii\ reafon, that Qq, Jen. Mai. 
Var. 

471. lago.] logo. F,. 

472. /ith'\ sines Theob. ii, Warb. Johns. 
lam"] Pm Pope + , Sta. Dyce iii, 

Huds. 

in'] into Qq, Jen. 

473. too't] to't QqF^F . to it Steev. 
Mai. Var. 

474. on] one Q^. 

475-47S. Ff, followed by Rowe, Ilan. 
Cap. Ktly. Lines o.v,<X,Jleep..fotile... af- 
faires... Cafsio. Qq. Ending, tooth,. ..sleeji 
...soul. ..affairs. ..Cassia Pope et cat. 

476. could] colmi Q,. 

477 - feefes] fleep Q'Sl, Q'gs. 


47S. Their] All their Han. Of their 
Cap. 

480. toaiy] merry Q,. • 

4S2. Cry, oh] Cry out, Qq. 

then] Ff, Rowe, Knt. and then 
Qq ct cet. 

4S4-4S6. Ff, Rowe, Knt. Ending lines, 
lej’...then...il/oore. Qq et cet. 

4S4. That] And Rowe ii. Pope, Han. 
/aid] Ff. then layedOT iaied Qq. 
/i;j' Rowe, Knt. then lay Fope+. and 
lay Stcev.’S,. then lay’d Cap. et cet. 

ore] Ff, Rowe, oner Qq ct cet. 

t^S- Aeti — hiffe ...cr}] Ff, Rowe-r, 
Slci;v.'S5, Knt. 
ct cct. 


470. Huing] ^Ialoxe; A reason foundcnl on fact and c.vperience, not on .surmise 
and conjecture. 

477. sleepes] See flam. IV, vii, 30. The use of this plural foini is so common 
that the s can scarcely be regarded as an interixjlation under Walker’s Ait. xxxviiL 
{Crit i, 233 ; see I*, i, 31) ; it is rather a genuine plural, like * loves/ Bam. I, i, 1 73, 
■ * consents/ ‘ wills/ * sights,’ &c. 

‘ 481. Booth : Holds Othello's hand, which Olliello draws with disgust from his 
grasp. 

482, Walker (OvV. ii, 20), in a list of many instances where creature is pronounced 
as.a trisyllable, cites this line, but doubts whether the common reading, which adopts 
and then of the Qq, is not preferable; in this case would be a di.s.-;yllal’'le. 

Lettsom (in a foot-note to Walker) Chinks the Qq far superior, in which, however, llie 
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That gaue thee to the Moore. • - 486 

0 th: O monftrous ! monftrous ! 
lago. Nay, this was but his Dreame. 

0 th. But this denoted a fore-gone conclufion, 

’Tis a fhrew’d doubt, though it be but a Dreame. 490 

lagc. And this may helpe to thicken other proofes, 

That do demonftrate thinly. 

0 th, He teare her all to peeces. 

lago. Nay yet be wife ; yet we fee nothing done, 

She may be honeft yet : Tell me but this, 495 

Haue you not fometimes feene a Handkerchicfe 
Spotted with Strawberries, in your wiues hand ? 

0 th. I gaue her fuch a one : ’twas my firft gift. 498 


487. 0 monJlrous\ O inoitjieyous Q^. 

488. Nay\ Om, I’ope, Han. 

489. denotsd'l denoted Q^. 
fore-gone'] fore-gon Q^Q^. 

490-492. ' Tis... thinly] Given to lago 
by Q,, Warb. 


490. Jhrew' d]Jhrewd Qq. Jlircwde F^. 
494. A'ny yet] Ff, Rowe. Fay, but 
Qq et cet. 

496, 499. Ilandkerchiefe] handkercher 

Q.- 

497, 500. tuiues] tuife's Rowe et seq. 


then would be better away, for cry and kiss are most closely connected, and this then 
may have crept in from the then two lines below. 

489. conclusion] Malone: An experiment, or trial. See Ant. <&* Cleo. V, ii, 
358. ‘She hath pursued conclusions infinite Of easy ways to die.’ [See //<?«/. Ill, 
iv, 195.] Delius finds here an allusion to the ‘conclusion’ in II, i, 295. 

490. Johnson : I think this line is more naturally spoken by Othello, who, by dwell- 
ing so long upon the proof, encouraged lago to enforce it. 

490. doubt] Suspicion. See line 217 of this scene. 

493. Fecuter : Othello crosses with the fierceness of a tiger, and with action as if 
destroying Desdemona’s work. Booth : Here you may let the savage liavc vent, — ^but 
for a moment only; when Othello next speaks he is tame again and speaks sadly. lago 
has caught and held him as he was about to rush off to ‘ tear her all to pieces.’ Do not 
stoop to the old stage-trick of displaying Desdemona’s handkerchief, as if by accident, 
while Othello’s back is turned. 

494. we see] Warburton : An oblique and secret mock at Othello’s saying, ‘Give 
me ocular proof.’ Hudson : lago is exulting in his intellectual m.astcry, as shown in 
the success of his lies. Truth prevails by her own might ; lies by the skill of the liar; 
hence, gaining his ends \yy falsehood is to lago just the sweetest thing in the world. 

497. spotted] Halliwei.i. : Mr Fairholt sends me the following curious note: 
‘The ladies of the Shakespearian era were great adepts in the use of the needle; the 
designs they made use of were consequently conventional like those worked by our 
grandmothers in the school sampler. Flowers and fruits were depicted in a sort of 
heraldic fashion, and repeated mechanically over the surface to be ornamented.’ ‘The 
habit of wearing curiously wrought handkerchiefs, which prevailed in our author’s day, 
was derived from the East, where it was customary for both sexes to carry them.’ — 
Nott. 
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lago. I -know not that : but fuch a Handkerchiefe 
(I am fure it was your wiues) did I to day 500 

See Ca£io wipe his Beard with. 

0 th. If it be that. 

lago. If it be that, or any, it was hers. 

It fpeakes againft her with the other proofes. 

I Othcl. O that the Slauc had forty thoufand liues : 505 

One is too poore, too weake for my reuenge. 

I Now do I fee ’tis true. Looke heere lago, 

All my fond loue thus do I blow to Heauen. ’Tis gone. 

Arife blackc vengeance, from the hollow hell, 509 


500. Iam'\ Pm Pope + , Dyce iii, Iluds. 

502. Jf it \ If I Q(i, Cap. Jen. 
that.^ that — Rowe et seq. 

503, atty^ it was h<:rs.‘\ any, it 7 oas hers, 
Qq. atty, if 'twas hers, Ff, Rowe + , Cap. 
Jen. Stecv.’85, Knt. any that was hers, 
Mai. et cet. 

507. do /] I doe 

true] iifue Q,, Warb. 


508. Heauen. * 7 »] heauen, Qq, 
heaven : * 'Pis Pope et seq. 

* Tis goue'\ Separate line, Pope et 
seq, (except Coll. Wh. i, Ktly), 

50S, 509. ' Tis.,Jiell\ One line, Ktly. 

509. the hollow heiP\ thy hollow eellC^, 
John*. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. 
Glo. Ktly, Cam. Wh. ii. till unhallotdd 
eel/ Wash. 


503. it was hers] Mai.onec For the emendation that in place of *it/ I am answer* 
able. The mistake probal Jy arose from yt only being written in the manuscript. Stekv- 
ENS ; I prefer Mr Malone’s con*cction to that of though the latter gives sense where 
it was certainly wanting. Knight prefers £as does also the present Ed.]. 

505. forty thousand] Elze (Note on Ham. V, i, 257) calls attention to Shake- 
speare’s fondness for this number as an expression of indefiniteness. Booth : Wlicthcr 
this refers to Cassio or Dc.sdcmona I*m uncertain. lie would prepare swift means of 
death for her and tear her all to pieces, yet ‘slave’ seems vciy inappropriate to apply 
to a woman. I Ihinlc he lias Ca'^sio in mind, and liis refiren’ee to him in the P'ifth 
Act, ‘Plad all his hairs been lives,’ seems to give an additional warrant. [Assuredly, 
it was Cassio. I doulit if Othello even heard what lago had just said. — Ei».] 

507. true] Wakiiurton upholds as an ‘allusion to what Othello had said before, 
line 221 : “Away at once with love or jealousy.” This time has now come.’ 

508. fond love] Booth : Although the .sa\’agc blood is up, let a u^ave of humanity 
sweep over his heart at these words. Breathe out * ’Tis gone ’ with a sigh of agony 
which seems to exhale love to heaven. 

509. the hollow hell] Wartjurton : ‘ Hollow * as applied to * hell ’ is a poor 
unmeaning epithet. It is corrupt, and should be read uuhallotdd cell, i. e. the infernal 
regions. Steevens : The same phrase occurs in Jasper Heywood’s translation of Sen- 
eca’s Thyestes, 1560: ‘Where most prodigious vgly thinges the hollowc hell doth 
hyde.’ Holt White: Again in Paradise Lost,\, 314*; ‘lie call’d so loud, that all 
the hollow deep Of hell resounded.’ Malone ; .Also, line 542 of the same hook : 
* the universal host up sent A shout that lore hell's concave.* Knight : It seems per- 
fectly incredible that Johnson, Steevens, and Malone should have rejected the magnif- 
icent reading * hollow hell ’ ; if it had failed to impress them by its power, the imitations 
of it by Milton should have rendered it sacred. But let us only mark the opposition 

14 
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Yeeld vp (O Loue)thy Crowne, and hearted Throne 510 

To tyrannous Hate. Swell bofome with thy fraught, 

For ’tis of Afpickes tongues. 
lago. Yet be content. 

0 th. Oh blood, blood, blood. 

lago. Patience I fay ; your minde may change. 515 

Oih. Neuer lago. Like to the Ponticke Sea, 


510. !iearted'\ harted(^^. partedVfaih. 

511. bo/o/ne\ boofome Q,. 

St2. Afpickes] Afpeeks Q,. 

[he kneeles. Q^Q,. 

S13. Vei] Pray Qq, Cap. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly. 

[he kneeles. Q,. 

SH- blood, blood, blood.] blood, lago. 


blood Qq, Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 
Sing. Ktly. 

514. blood.] blood — Rowe + . 

515. minde may] Ff, Rowe, Tope, Han. 
Knt. mind perhaps may Qq et cct. 

516-523. iTiao. ..Hcauct!] Om. Q, 

516. Two lines, Q^Q,. 

Like to] Like Pope, Han. Wall). 


of the two lines: ‘All my fond love thus do I blato to heaven. Arise, black ven- 
geance, from the hollow hell} 

510. hearted] JOHNSON; The heart on which thou wast enthroned. Malone: 
So, Twelfth Night, H, iv, 21 : ‘It gives an echo to the very seat Where Love is 
throned.’ 

511. Swell] Warburton: Because the fraught is of poison. 

513. Booth : lago affects remorse for having ‘put this to him,’ &c. 

514. Fechter : He rushes about as if seeking his prey. 

515. Fechter: Exciting him. Booth; Eagerly, as if to clinch the nail he has 
driven home. 

516. Ponticke Sea] Pope: This simile is omitted in the first edition; I think it 
should be so, as an unnatural excursion in this place. Stkeven.s : Every reader will, 
I durst say, abide by Mr Pope's censure on this pa.ssage. When Shake.spcare grew 
acquainted with such particulars of knowledge, he made a display of them as soon as 
opportunity offered. Pie found this in Plolland's Pliny, Bk. ii, chap. 97, iGoi : ‘And 
the sea Pontus euermore fioweth and runneth out into Propontis, but the sea neuer 
retireth backe againe within Pontus.’ Edwards, in his MS. notes, conceives this simile 
to allude to Sir Philip Sidney's device, which was the Caspian Sea, with this motto. Sine 
rejiextt. Knight: It is delightful to see how Shakespeare’s knowleilgc impresses 
itself, even in technicalities, upon practical men whose minds are not clouded by the 
low pedantry of such critics as Steevens. A gentleman, who writes to us as ‘ a sailor,’ 
begs us to notice this passage as exhibiting a proof of the poet's knowledge ‘of the 
continual fiow of the tide through the Gut of Gibralt.ar.’ Hunter (ii, 279) : I'ew per- 
sons will doubt that Steevens's quotation from Holland's Plrnyv/os substantial and 
good, a valuable contribution to the illustration of the play ; Knight’s correspondent’s 
in the highest degree vain and ridiculous. Swinburne (p. 1S3) : In their ver.sion of 
Othello, I’einarkably enough, the ‘player-editors,’ contrary to their wont, have addeil to 
the treasure-house of their text one of the most precious jewels that ever the prodigal 
afterthought of a great poet bestowed upon the rapture of his readcis. Some of these, 
by waj of thanksgiving, have complained with a touch of petulance that it was out of 
place and superfluous in the setting ; nay, that it was incongruous with all the circum- 
stances, — out of tone and out of harmony and out of keeping with character and tune 
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"Whofe Icie Current, and compulfiue courfe, 517 

Neu’r keepes retyring ebbe, but keepes due on 
To the Proponticke, and the Hellefpont: 

Euen fo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace S20 

Shall neu’r looke backe, neu’r ebbe to humble ’ Loue, 

Till that a capeable, and wide Reuenge 

Swallow them vp. Now by yond Marble Heauen, 523 


SiS. M-a’r] AVr Q^Qj. AWr F,. 
FjF^. Ne'er Rowe ct seq. 

/sci'/ics] Ff, Knt. knows CoU. W’h. 
i. feels et cet. 


521. ne're 

522. capeable\ capable Ff, 

523. by*yond\ be yond Q^. byyand* 
Cap. 


and time. In other lips, indeed, than Othdlo% at the crowning minute of culminant 
agony, the rush of imaginative reminiscence which brings back upon his eyes and ears 
the lightning foam and lidcless thunder of the Pontic sea might seem a thing less nat- 
ural than sublime. But Othello has the passion of a ix)et closed in, ^ it were, and 
shut up behind the passion of a hero. For all his practical readiness of martial eye 
and ruling hand in action, lie U ako in his season *of imagination all con3}>act.’ There- 
fore it is that in the face and teeth of all devils akin to lago that hell couM send furth 
to hiss at her election, we feel and recognize the spotless exaltation, the sublime and 
sunbright purity, of De.*>dcmona's inevitable and invulnerable love. When once we 
likewise have seen Othellobs visage in his mind, wc .see, loo, how much more of great- 
ness is in this mind than in another hero's. For such an one, even a boy may well 
think how thankfully and joyfully he would lay down In.s life. Other friends we have 
of Shakespeare's giving wliom wc love deeply and well, if hardly with .such love as 
could weep for them all the tears of the IxkIv and all the blood of the heart ; but there 
is none wc love like Othello. 

517. Icie] SiNOKK (cd. ii): 7'his is a palpable misprint for iw/r. 

51S. keepes . , . keepes] Mau»nk: Many similar repetitions in the same line, due 
to the compositor's niisiakc.s niay be fuuml in F,. .*^00 Ham. If, ii, 52; Ib. Ill, iii, 14. 
Kmght : The rcjxtition would not be objectionable if in the first instance it gave us a 
dear meaning, — the same meaning as in the second instance, — I'jut it is not so. And 
yet feels docs not seem to 1 /c the right word. Coi.i./.er (erl. ii) : .Southern altered it to 
kmnvs ill his and it is hur.L's in the (MS). WTiiti-: (ed. i) ‘cannot but regard feels 
as a mere sophistication,* but in his cd. ii he silently adopts it. bb.-vi.KER [Crit. t, 314)* 
Feels is wrong ; brooks would l« l^etter, though not, I think, the true word. K i : ioh tleY 
{Exp. 303) : I doubt much if the original word was not makes, which I have given, 
corresponding with ‘keeps ’ in not personifying. 

523. marble] In that delightful book. The Plain Speaker (p. 4S3, Bohn's ed.), 
Hazlitt discerns, with an insight keen and poetic, a meaning here which at fii’st sight 
is 50 taking that I cannot but rcgivt that a closer scrutiny will hardly justify it, or at 
most accept it only as one of iho<e interjjretalions which it is the prerogaiive of a fine 
critic to find where he will. Ilazlitt shvaz ‘when Othello swears “By yon marble 
heaven,” the epithet is su^ested by the hardness of his heart from the sense of injurj' ; 
the texture of the outward object is borrowed from that of the thoughts; and that noble 
simile, “ lake the Propontic,” &:c., seems only an echo of the sounding tide of passion, 
and to roll from the same source, the heart.* If this passage in Othello were the only 
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In the due reuerence of a Sacred vow, 

I heere engage my words. 525 

lago. Do not rife yet : 

Witneffe you euer-burning Lights aboue, 

You Elements, that clip vs round about, 

Witneffe that heere lago doth giue vp 

The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 5 30 


524. ofS to Qj. 

[He kneels. Rowe et seq. 

525. engase\ ingage Qq. * 
soeroi.] words — Ff, Rowe + , Jen. 

526. [lago kneels. Q,, Rowe et seq. 

527. Witnejfe yoii\ IVittiejffe the Q^Q,. 


Witne/s yotirY Rowe. Witness, ye^oXvas. 

528. Fok] Ye Johns. 

[lago kneeles. Q,. 

530. executiot{\ excellency Q^. 
hands'^ hand Qq, Cap. 


instance in Shakespeare where ‘marble’ is applied to the ‘heavens,’ this fine inter- 
pretation might stand without question. But it is used elsewhere in pass.iges where it 
cannot have a subjective meaning, and it is these passages and others, which, I think, 
should determine its meaning here. In Timon’s wild address to the earth (IV, iii, 191) 
he bids it ‘Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face Hath to the martded 
mansion all above Never presented;’ again, twice in Cymb. (V, iv) where Sicilius first 
invokes Jupiter to ' Peep throitgh thy marble mansion,’ and then when Jupiter retire.', 
he exclaims, ‘The marble pavement closes.’ In these three instances ‘marliled’ i.s, it 
seems to me, purely objective, and is not a quality projected by the emotions of tlie 
speaker; it is suggestive of all the imposing pomp of masonry with eloiul-capt towers 
and glistening domes. Furthermore, Maiston uses the same phrase, as .Steevens and 
Malone pointed out, in Solyman and Perseda, 1599 : ‘ Now by the marble face of 
the welkin,’ &c.,and in Antonio and Mellida, 1602: ‘And pleas'd the marble heavens,’ 
&c. Lii.5tlv, Milton (^Par. Lost, iii, 564) describes how .Satan ‘ into the world's fust 
region throws His (light precipitant, and winds with ease Through the pure marble air 
his oblique way.’ We are safe in ascribing a classic origin to many a Miltonic iihrase, 
I and it was Upton (p. 25) who, in vindicating Paradise Lost from’ the strictures of 
I Bishop Burnet, shows that ‘marble’ is used by Milton ‘in its thoi’oughly classic sense 
I from fuipnaipu, to sparkle, to glow, or, as in the “requor marmoreum” of Vergil, the 
1 sea shining or resplendent like marble.’ This, then, is the meaning in which, 1 lliink, 
1 it was always used by Shakespeare, of course without a thought, or perhaps even kuow- 
1 ledge, of its classic origin. ‘Marble’ refers, I think, to color, aglow with lacing streaks, 
and not to texture or to substance. — Ed. Schmidt {Lex. s. v.) queries whether ‘mar- 
ble ’ is applied to the heavens on account of their eternity. 

523. Booth : Kneels. Both hands above the head, with upturned palms and fingers 
towards the back. I used this gesture impulsively, in England first, and it was spoken 
of as suggestive of the Orient. lago watches Othello keenly — sidewise — during his 
next speech; while Othello seems absorbed and with upturned eyes. 

528. clip] Dyce: That is, embrace. Purnell: Originally, ‘to hold tight’; and 
then, as the shears press down on the cloth in the act of cutting, the later meaning 
superseded the earlier. 

530. execution] Malone : That is, employment, exercise. Steevens : So in Tro. 
6* Cress. V, vii, 6, ‘ In fellest manner execute your arms.’ 
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532. And to obey] Theobald changed Pope’s Avi to Nor, ‘that is, let youi com- 
mands be ever so bloody, remorse and coinjmslon shall not restrain me from obeying 
them.* Upton (p. 200) ; A negative particle has slipped out here, we must read *And 
to obey shall be in me no remorse.* Johnson : lago devotes himself to wronged 
Othello, and says, ‘ Let him command whatever bloody business, and in me it shall be 
an act, not of cruelty, but of tenderness, to obey him ; not of malice to othcr.«, but of 
tenderness to him.* Steevens : ‘ Remorse * is used for N/j' in Surrey s translation of 
the Fourth /Eneid : ‘ Sister, I crave thou have remorse of me.’ Again, in Niny Ed- 
ward HI. 1599 : ‘But for yourselves, look you for no remorse,’ and in many more 
instances, but I shall content myself to observe that the sentiment of lago bears no 
small resemblance to that of Arviragus in Cymb. IV, ii, 16S: ‘Del let a parish of such 
Cloten’s blood, And praise myself for charily.’ Reed quotes Mason* as saying that 
Shakespeare seldom, if ever, uses the word in any other sense. [It i.s ilie only sense 
given by Dyce ((T^JJ.)]. TuLLET: That is, let him command any Iduoily imsines'?, 
and to obey him shall be in me an act of pity and compassion for wrong'd Othello. 
Farmer : I read, ‘let him command .*/«’ to obey shall be in me remorse What bloody 

business ever ’ ‘And’ for ^is sufficiently common ; and Othello's impatience 

breaks off the sentence, I think, with additional be.auly. Kntc^ht: ll is quite clear 
that Othello interrupts the conclusion of Iju;o*s speech. At the moment hen he has 
said that ‘obedience to Othello shall stand in the place of remorse (mercy) — What 
bloody business ever’ (Othello may command), OtJicllo, jumping at iiis meaning, at 
once sets him upon the murder of Cassio. Singer (ed. ii) : ‘To rcmonl — to ])rey 
upon continually and repeatedly; and hence lago's prefigured remorse; a feeling that 
will continually prey upon his mind — Mordax — Edax-cara.’ [This T.aiin I do not 
understand. — E d.] I owe this admirable solution of a difficult passage to the kind- 
ness of Dr Richardson. Hudson: ‘Remorse’ for simply. lago has .said 

before, ‘ I hohl it very stuff o’ the conscience to do no contrived murder.* So the mean- 
ing here is, ‘Let him command whatever bloody work he may, to perform it sliall be 
with me a matter of conscience.’ This explanation is Joseph Crosby’s. White (cd. 
ii) : ‘ Remorse,* a doubtful reading, or else a very forced use of the word in the 

sense of pity, for Othello. Bulloch (p. 250) : I would read, ‘ shall be in mere 

remorse What bloody business sezers^ That* is the ordinarj' jjity experienced at the 
separation oi soul and body in others. [See HI. hi, 426.] 


To wrong’d Othello'^ Seruice. Let him command, 
And to obey fliall be in me remorfe, 

What bloody bufineffe euer. 

0th. I greet thy lone, 

Not with vaine thanks, but with acceptance bounteous. 
And will vpon the inftant put thee too’t. 

Within thefe three dayes let me heare thje fay, 

532. And to obey^ And to obey, Qq, 

Warb. Johns. Not to obey Pope. A tv' to 
obey Theob. Ilan. And not to obey Jen. 

be in me remorfe] be remorce Q^. 
be in me. Remord Warb. be in me no re- 
morse Upton, Cap. 

533. bnjinejfe euer] worke fo euer Qq, 


Jen. StcevT^Ial. Var. Sing. KBy. 
soder Coll. Huds. 

533. euer.] ever — Knt. 

[Rising. Cap. 

536. thee] the 

tod t] tdt QqF^F^. 
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That CaJJids not aliue. 538 

lago. My Friend is dead : 

’Tis done at your Requeft. 540 

But let her liue. 

0 th. Damne her lewde Minx : 

O damne her, damne her. 

Come go with me a-part, I will withdraw 

To furnilh me with fome fwift meanes of death 545 

For the faire Diuell. 

Now art thou my Lieutenant. 

lago. I am your owne for euer. Exeunt. 548 


539, 540. One line, Cap. Steev. et seq. 

540, S4I. One line, Qq, Rowe+, Jen. 

540, at ymtr\ as you Qq, Cap. Jen. 

541, 543. As one line, Steev.’g3 et 
seq. 

542, 543- One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 


S42, 543. Damne] Dam Qq. 

542. Minx] minks Qq. 

543. 0...ker.] Rf, Rowe+, Jen. Kiit, 
Ktly. O dam her. Qq et cet. 

546, 547- One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
546. DincU] deuili Q^Q,. Devil 1 


538. Booth : lago is shocked, of course, and slightly shudders as he rises to his feet. 
Line 541 he speaks beseechingly. 

539. Theobald : In like manner Jonson in his Cataline [III, iii] expresses the 
impetuosity of Cethegus for the death of Cicero, 'He shall die. Shall w-as too slowly 
smd; he’s dying, that Is yet too slow; he’s dead.’ But this is a copy from Seneca’s 
Hercules Furens [v. 644] : ‘ Si novi Herculem Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dabit. 
Lentum est, dabit ; dat ; hoc quoque lentum est ; dedit.’ 

542. Minx] Purnell : Possibly short for minikin. 

543. Booth : Take a liberty here and ‘ damn her ’ four times ; the first savagely, the 
second time less so, melt with the third, and choke with tears at the fourth ; the merest 
pause — then recover and ‘ Come, go with me,’ &;c. lago shows deep grief till ‘ Now' 
art thou my lieutenant,’ then, quickly kneeling, he kisses Othello's hand, and his face 
reveals his triumph. Feciiter’s Othello returns as he is going out, and, striking lago 
on the shoulder, with a savage smile of triumph saj-s, ‘ Now art thou my lieutenant.’ 

545. death] Ryher (p. 92) : Othello is made a Venetian General. We see nothing 
done by him, nor related concerning him, that comjwrts with the condition of a General, or, 
indeed, of a Man, unless the killing himself, to avoid a death the I.aw w.as about to inflict 
on him. When his jealousy had wrought him up to a resolution of 's taking revenge 
for the suppos’d injury. He sets Jago to the fighting part, to kill Cassio ; And he chiiscs 
himself to murder the silly Woman his Wife, that was like to make no resistance. 

548. Booth : To portray lago properly you must seem to be what all the characters 
think, and say, you are, not what the spectators know you to he ; tiy to win even them 
by your sincerity. Don’t act the villain, don’t look it or speak it (liy scowling and 
growling, I mean), but think it all the time. Be genial, sometimes jovial, always gen- 
tlemanly. Quick in motion as in thought ; lithe and sinuous as a snake. A certain blnfl'- 
ness (which my temperament does not afford) should be added to preserve the military 
flavour of the character ; in this particular I fail utterly, my lago lacks the soldierly qual- 
ity. My consolation is that we know him more as a eourtier than as a soldier. 
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SccBna Quarta. 

Enter Defdemona, ^Emilia, and Clown, 

Def. Do you know Sirrah, where Lieutenant Caffio 
lyes ? 

Clow. I dare not fay he lies any where. 5 

Def. Why man ? 

Clo, He’s a Soldier, and for me to fay a Souldier lyes, 

’tis ftabbing. 

Def. Go too : where lodges he ? 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tel you where lO 
I lye. 

Def. Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clo. I know not where he lodges, and for mee to de- 
uife a lodging, and fay he lies heere, or he lies there, were 
to lye in mine owne throat. 15 

Def. Can you enquire him out ? and be edified by re- 
port ? 

Clo, I will Catechize the world for him, that is, make 
Queftions, and by them anfwer. 19 
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1. Scocna Quarta.] Om. Qq, Rowe. 

Scene IX. rope+, Jon. 

Another Apartment in the Palace. 
Theob. Before the Castle. Dj ce. 

2. Enter...] YxAa Def demoma, Emil- 
ia and the Clownc. Qq {Defdemona Q^Q,). 

3. Lieutenant ] the Lciutenanl Qq, Jen. 
Coll.Wh. i. 

7. Clo.] Om. Q,. 

//r’j] P'f, Rowe+, Dyce, Glo. Cam. 
Huds. Rife, Wh. 11 . He is Qq et cet. 

Mr] Ff, Rowe + , Steev. hlal. Var. 
Knt, Sing. Ktly. otu Qq et cet. 

8. V/r] Ff, Rowe+, Knt. is Qq et cet. 


9. too .•] to, Q,Q,. to Q,. to : Ff. to't 
Knt. 

10, II, 12. Om. Q,. 

14. lies. ..there'] lies there Qq. 

15. /nine own] my Q,. my own Cap. 
Slab Stecv.’93, Var. Sing. Ktly. 

16. enquire] inquire ij,. 
and he] and Q^. 
ly] to Coll. (liS). 

iS. Catechize] cathechize Qq. 

19. and. ..anfwer] .Seimrate line, Qq. 
by them] make them Q^, Jen. Steev. 
’85. bid them Theob. +, Cap. 


3-24. These lines are, I believe, invariably omitted on the stage. Feciiter con- 
tinues the scene, that is, it is still III, i. Booth at line 25 begins IV, i. 

2. Clown] Douce (ii, 272) : He appears but twice in the play, and was certainly 
intended to be an allowed, or domestic, y??o/ in the service of Othello and Desdemona. 

4. lyes] Shake.speare was not above sharing llie weakness of his contemporaries in 
making puns on this word. See also Ham. V, i, 116. 

15. throat] John Hunter : This meant, to utter a wilful lie. ‘ To lie in the teeth ’ 
was less intentional, and gave less offence. 

19. by them] Warburton: The Clown was to go seek for one; he says he will 
ask for him, and by his own questions make answer. Without doubt we should read — 
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Def. Seeke him, bidde him come hither : tell him, I 20 
haue moou’d my Lord on his behalfe, and hope all will 
be well. 

Clo, To do this, is within the compaffe of mans Wit, 
and therefore I will attempt the doing it. Exit Clo. 

Def. Where Ihould I loofe the Handkerchiefe, 25 

milia ? 

yEmil. I know not Madam. 

Def. Beleeue me, I had mther haue loft my purfe 
Full of Cruzadoes. And but my Noble Moore 
Is true of minde, and made of no fuch bafeneffe, 30 


21. maauWJ motted Qq. 

eti] in Qq, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. 
Coll. Sing. Wh. i. Ktly, Del. 

23. 0/ mans W'jV] of a man Q,. 

24. I'le or lie Qq. 

doing il] doing of it Qq, Rowe+, 
Jen. Steev.’SS, Mai. doing Rife. 


24. Exit Clo.J Exit. Qq. 

25. loofe'\ lofe Q’Sl et seq. 

//(£•] I'f, Rowe, Pope, Han. Knt, 
Wh. i. that Qq et cet. 

25, 62, 68, 105, &c. Handkinhi,fc\ 
handkercher Q,. Ilandherchiffe E^. 

28. haue loJl'\ loofe Qq. lofe Q’8l. 


and Wrf them answer; i. e., the world; those whom he questions. IIiiNi.EY: Ilis 
design was to propose such questions as might elicit the information sought for from 
him, and, therefore, by his guesiions he might be enabled to answer. MAl.oxii : That 
is, and by them, vihen anemered, form my own answer to you. Roi.fe states it clearly : 
By them be enabled to answer, or get the information to use in my answer. 

24. the doing it] For a full exposition of verbals, followed by an object, see 
Abbott, § 93, or Macb. I, iv, 8. 

25. should I loose] Abbott, $325; ‘Should,’ in n direct question about the p.asl, 
seems to increase the emphasis of the interrogation, since a doubt about the past (time 
having been given for investigation) implies more perplexity than a doubt about the 
future. 

25. the] White (ed. i) : That of the Qq has a loss of significance. To Desde- 
mona this handkerchief was at any time the handkerchief, and now nic'rc so than ever. 

27. Hudson : Objection has been made to the conduct of Emilia in this scene as 
inconsistent with the spirit she afterwards shows. I can discover no such inconsist- 
ency. Want of principle and strength of attachment are often thus seen united. 
Emilia loves her mistress deeply, but she has no moral repugnance to theft and false 
hood, apprehends no fatal consequences from the Moor's passion, and has no soul to 
conceive the agony her mistress must suffer by the charge of infidelity ; and it is but 
natural that when the result comes she should be the more spirited for the very rcmeni- 
brance of her own guilty part in the process. Booth : Emilia speaks with slight eiu- 
barrassinent. 

28. rather] Cited by Walker ( Vers. loS) as an instance of its contraction into a 
monosyllable. See also, to the same purpose, Abbott, § 466. 

29. Cruzadoes] Grey : A Portuguese coin, in value three shillings. Johnson : 
So called from the cross stamped on it. Feckter : Desdemona turns over her work 
and materials to find the handkerchief. 
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As iealious Creatures are, it were enough 31 

To put him to ill-thinking. 

^mil. Is he not iealious ? 

Def. Who, he? I thinke the Sun where he was home, 

' Drew all fuch humors from him. 35 

/Emil. Looke where he comes. 

Entcy Otlullo. 

Def. I will not leaue him now, till CaJJio be 
Call’d to him. How is’t with you, my Lord ? 

Otk. Well my good Lady . Oh hardnes to diflemble I 40 
How do you, Defdemona ? 

Def. Well, my good Lord. 

0 th. Giue me your hand. 

This hand is nioi’ft, my Lady. 

Def. It hath felt no age, nor knowne no forrow. 45 

0 th. This argues fruitfulneffe, and liberall heart : 

Hot, hot, and moyft. This hand of yours requires 47 


31,33. UalioHs\ iealoiu Cifl,. jealiom 
F,. jealous Clf f 

37. Enter...] After him line 35, Qq. 
After fon-osi) line 45, F,. After Lord} 
line 39, F^, Rowe + , Steev. JIal. Var. Knt, 
Sing. Ktly. After him line 39, Jon. Dyce, 
Sta. Glo. Cam. Del. Rife, liuds. \Vh. ii. 

38, 39. Lines end, noxo—Lord? Qq, 
Cap. Ending, Ca£io...Lord ? Steer.’93, 
Var. et seq. Prose, Mai. 

38. * 7 /] Let Q.. 

39. wV] is it Qq, Pope, Theob. Han. 
Warb. Jen. .Stoev.’SS- 


Scene X. Pope+, Jen. 

40. Oh...dxffembli\ As Aside, Han. 
Johns, et seq. 

42. Def.] Lef. F,. 
good~\ Om. Pope+. 

43, 44. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

45. It hat!i\ Ff, Rowe ii. It yet hath 

Rowe i+, Jen. Steov.’Ss, byee, OIo. Rife, 
Iluds. Wli. ii. It yet has Qq et cet. 

47. Hot, hot~\ Not hot Q,. 

nmj}.~\ l''f, Johns. Ji:n. Ktly. moijl 
Qq. moist — Rowe + . r/w/V.' Cap. et cet. 


35. Rymer (p. 12G) : By this manner of speech one wou'd gather the couple had 
been yoak’d together a competent while, what might she say more, had they been man 
and wife seven years ? 

39. to him] Fechter : Exit Emilia R. at the moment when Othello ajipcars at the 
terrace. Pie observes them an instant ; then comes down, straight to where Desdemona 
has been deranging her work and materials, looking at them with mistrust ; when he 
speaks he represses his anger. Booth : Othello addresses Desdemona as he p.TSse5 
her, then he suddenly changes his tone and manner from indilference to s.adness. 

42. Fechter : Coaxing by placing her hands, clasped, on the shoulders of Othello, 
who releases himself from her caress and takes her hand. 

4$. Booth : At the word ‘sorrow’ he looks anxiously into her eyes, and with a sigh 
proceeds. 

46. fruitfulnesse] Delius : That is, liberal, bountiful, as ‘ fruitful ’ is used in II, ii, 

372. 

47. moyst] Bucknill {Med. Knawledge of Sh. p. 273) : This appears to express 
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A fequefter from Liberty : Fafting, and Prayer, 48 

Much Caftigation, Exercife deuout, 

For heere’s a yong, and fweating Diuell heere 50 

That commonly rebels : ’Tis a good hand, 

A franke one. 52 


48. Frayet^ fraying Qq, Jen. Coll, i, 
m. i. 

49. deuout'^ devoted Q^. 

50. heerds\ i/iere’s Daniel. 


50. yong"] Jtrong Warb. 

Jiveating"^ fweatie Q^. 

52. franke one'\ very frank one Han. 
frank one too Cap. Ktly. 


an old opinion that ‘ a moist palm indicates a hot liver,’ one, however, which Primrose 
considered a vulgar error, and to the refutation of which he devoted a chapter. Booth ; 
Examining its lines as in palmistry. 

49. Exercise] Malone : This was the term for religious duties. * Ileniy VII,' 
says Bacon, ‘ had the fortune of a true Christian as well as of a great king, in living 
exercised, and dying repentant.’ 

49, etc. Gould : As he uttered these words, J. B. Booth held up the innocent hand 
between his two in momentary', but fervent, attitude of prayer. Then, still holding her 
hand in one of his and pointing with the other, and looking keenly, but without 
unkindness, into her palm, he adds, with heightening and ringing accent : ‘ For here's,’ 
&c. The three words, ‘That commonly rebels,’ in changed tone, and with the voice 
sustained at the close, and given in such a manner that the attentive listener supple- 
mented the meaning — ‘ and I fear must do so in your case.’ So, at the first perform- 
ance. On the second, a fine variation — ' For here’s a young and sweating — dez it here,’ 
with the same searching intensity; then a kindly doubt seems to rise in his mind, and 
he gives her the benefit of it in saying — ‘ That commonly (.slight pause) rebels.' 

51, etc. Walker (iii, 2SS) : Airange, perhaps, — ‘’Tis a good hand, a frank one. | 
Desd. You may indeed say so ; for ’twas that hand | That gave away ray heart.’ [I 
record this note, like many another of Walker, simply bec.ause I lack the moral cour- 
age to omit it. When Walker spends his time and ours in cutting up verses, and frag- 
ments of verses spoken by ditl'erent characters, into lines, what else is it but scanning 
by the eye and for the eye? If the words do not flow musically, cutting them into lines 
will not make them musical. If they do flow musically, the lines will take care of 
themselves. Is it to be imagined that Shakespeare ever followed any guide but his 
ear? What does the ear know of lines? recurrent or uucurrent rhythm is all that ever 
it can note. — E d.] 

51, 52. hand, . . . one.] As questions in Fechter’s copy. 

$2. Keightley [Exf. 304) : I have ^ven in my edition ‘ A frank one too,' but no 
addition was necessary. I made an error for the sake of metre, and, I think, weak- 
ened the passage. [And was anticipated by Capell, after all. — E d.] 

52. Boaden (Life of Kemble, i, 259) : During this speech of Othello, Mm .Siddons’s 
face had a beauty of expression that offered one of the most striking and vaiying pic- 
tures ever contemplated. The surjrrise, arising to astonishment, a sort of doubt if she 
heard aright, and that being admitted, what it could mean ; a hope that it would end 
in nothing so unusual from him as an offensive meaning; and the slight relief upon 
Othello’s adding — ‘ ’Tis a good hand, a frank one ’ ; all this commentary was quite as 
legible as the text. 
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Dcf. You may (indeed) fay fo : 

For ’twas that hand that gaue away my heart. 

0 th. A liberall hand. The hearts of old, gaue hands : 55 

But our new Heraldry is hands, not hearts. 


55- liand.'\ Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Ktly. 55. hearts ... hands\ hands ... hearts 
hand, Qq. hattd: Cap. et cet. Han. Waib. Cap. 


S3. You] AnnOTT, §483: Emphasized pronouns sometimes dispense with the nn- 
accented s)'llable. Here you is emphatic. ‘ A frank | one. I'o | k miy | indeed | 
say s6. 

SSi S®' these lines Wareurton discerned a satirical allusion to the creation of 
baronets by James the First, and founded on it the date of the comjxjsition of tile play. 
For his arguments in this regard and Malone’s reply to them, see Appendix, Rate of 
the Composition. ^Yarbtn■ton also asserted that ‘it is evident that line 55 should be 
read ; “ The hands of old gave hearts otherwise it would be no reply to “ For ’twas 
that hand that gave away my heart.” Not so, says her husband, “The hands of old 
indeed gave lieaits; but the custuni now is to give hands without hearts.” ’ JonxsoN : 
Of emendation there is no need. She says that her hand gave away her heart. He 
goes on with his suspicion, and the hand which he had before called frank, he now 
terms liberal ; then proceeds to remark that the hand was formerly given by the heart ; 
but now it neither gives it, nor is given by it. Steevkns : The phrase ‘ our new her- 
aldry’ is only ligurative, without the ]c.ast reference to James's creation of baronets. 
The absurdity of making Othello so familiar with British heraldry, the utter want of 
consistency as well as policy in any sneer of .Shakespeare at the badge of honours 
instituted by a Trince whom, on all other occasions, he was solicitous to flatter, and at 
whose court this very piece was acted in 1O13, most strongly incline me to question the 
propriety of AV.arburton’s historical c.vplanalion. M.ilo.nk : The hearts of idd, s.ays 
Othello, dictated tire union of hands, which formerly were joined with the hearts of the 
parties in them ; but in our modern marriages, hands alone are united, without hearts. 
Such is the plain meaning of the words. 1 do not, however, undertake to maintain 
that the jx^et, when he used the word ‘heraldry,’ had not the new order of baronets in 
his thoughts, without intending any .satirical allusion. K.nioii'I': We do ?iol think that 
Shakespeare would have gone out of his way to introduce a covert sarca.sm at a pa.ssing 
event, offensive as it must have ijeen if understood, and perfectly useless if not under- 
stood. The obvious meaning of the words, without any allusion, is plain enough ; and 
‘ our new heraldry',’ if it be any more than a figurative expression, may be easily referred 
to the pmctice of qu.artering or joining the arras of husband and wife. D VCE (A'en/arks, 
p. 241) : The retider will proliably recollect with dismay the immense mass of annota- 
tion which this passage has called forth in consequence of W.arburton’s ridiculous idea 
that the poet alluded here to the new order of Iraronets created by King James. I have 
only to observe : first, — ^that the word ‘ heraldry ’ (whieh the commentators arc surprised 
at finding here) was evidently suggested to Shakespeare by the wor<!s in tiie precediug 
line, ‘ gave hands ’ (to ‘ give arms ’ being a heraldic term) ; secondly, that Warner, in 
his Albion's England, p. 282, ed. 1596, has, ‘ My hand shall ncucr giue my heart, my 
heart shall giue my hand.’ White (ed. i and ed. ii) adopts Warburton’s idea. In his 
ed. ii he says : ‘ This seems to be the new heraldry Othello speaks of; but in that case, 
the passage was probably added after the first production of the play.’ 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF OTHELLO [act iii, sc. iv. 


Def. I cannot fpeake of this : 57 

Come, now your promife. 

Oih. What promife, Chucke ? 

Def. I haue fent to bid Cajfto come fpeake with you. 6o 
0 th. I haue a fait and forry Rhewme offends me : 

Lend me thy Handkerchiefe. 

Def. fi||eere my Lord. [327 b'\ 

Oih. That which I gaue you. 

Def. I haue it not about me. 65 

0 th. Not ? 

Def. No indeed, my Lord. 

0 th. . That’s a fault : That Handkerchiefe 
Did an ^Egyptian to my Mother giue : 69 


57, 58. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

58. Ff, Rowe +, Jen. Come, 
come, Q,. Cotne now Q^Q,, Han. Mai. 
Steev.’93, Var. Come now. Cap. et cet. 

60. Jhauel I’ve Pope, Theob. Warb. 
Johns. Dyee iii, Huds. 

61. /orry\ fiillen Qq, Steev. Mai. Var. 
CoU. Sing. Ktly. 

Rhewme'] rhumeQ({. rheum’R.O'xe. 

66. Not?] Not. Qq. 


66-68. Not ? ...fault :] As one line, 
Steev.’93, Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Dyce, Wli. 
Sta. Glo. Rife. 

67. No indeed^ No faith Q,. 

6 k That's] Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Sing. 
Cam. Thats Qq. That is Cap. ct cet. 

That Handkerchiefe] Separate line, 
Steev.’93, Var. Knt, Coll. .Sing. Dyce,\Vh. 
Sta. Glo. Del. Rife. 

69. rEgyltian] HtsypUan F„. 


61. sorry] Johnson’s interpretation of sullen of the Qq is ‘a rheum obstinately 
troublesome.' Collier (ed. ii) : Perhaps the word is stidden, to whicli it is altered in 
the (MS.). Fechter : Stretehing out his hand, without looking at her. 

64. Booth : Quickly — hoping to see the one he gave her. 

68. Handkerchiefe] Tiieouald : Cintliio Giraldi only says it was the Moor’s gift 
upon his wedding to Desdemona ; that it was most curiously wrought after the Moorish 
Fashion, and very dear both to him and his wife, ‘ il qual pannicello era l.ivorato alia 
moresca sottilissimamente, & era carissimo alia Donna & parimente al Moro.’ Booth : 
All this description of the IlandkeccUief should be told with an air of intense and 
earnest mystery. Desdemona should listen in wonder and speak like a frightened 
child. [This description, with its w itchcraft, is among those passages which Knight 
{^Biography, p. 438) cites to prove that Shakespeare probably visited Scotland in tlie 
autumn of 1601. I cannot see that the inference can be drawm from anything stronger 
than that in the information against Isobell Straquhan for witchcraft it is averred th.at 
she made a charm out of a bent penny, a clout, and a piece of red wax, wherewith 
the face being stroked, love and marriage would follow. — Ed.] 

68, etc. Rymer (p. 135) : So much ado, so much stress, so much passion and repe- 
tition about an Handkerchief! Why was not this call’d the Tragedy of the Handker- 
chief i .... The Wardrobe of obsolete Romances, one might think, were a fitter place 
for this Handkerchief than that it, at tliis time of day, be worn on the stage, to raise 
everywhere all this clutter and turmoil. 

69. .Egyptian] Hunter (ii, 284): By this, Shakespeare may mean either an 
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She was a Charmer, and could almoft read 70 

The thoughts of people. She told her, while the kept it, 

’T would make her Amiable, and fubdue my Father 
Intirely to her loue ; But if the loft it. 

Or made a Guift of it, my Fathers eye 

Should hold her loathed, and his Spirits thould hunt 75 

After new Fancies. She dying, gaue it. me, 

And bid me (when my Fate would haue me Wiu’d) 

To giue it her. I did fo^ and take heede on’t. 

Make it a Darling, like your precious eye : 

To loofe’t, or giue’t away, were fuch perdition, 80 

As nothing elfe could match. 

Dcf. Is’t pofliblc ? 

0 th. ’Tis true : There’s Magicke in the web of it : 

A Sybill that had numbrcd in the world 

The Sun to courfe, two hundred compalTes, 85 


72. and /ui>dne\ fubdue Ff, Ro\ve+. 

73. Repeated at the top of the next page 
inQ,. 

. Intirtly\ Q,Q,Ff, Rowe+, Jen. 

Steev.’Ss. Inlicr/y Q,. Entirely Cap. 

74. Guiff] ,!rift QqKjF^. 

75. loathed^ lothely Q,. loathly Cap. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. Sta. Klly. 

/hV] her Jen. (misprint ?). 

Spirits] /pirit Q'Sl, Wh. i. 
Jhould'\ Om. Pope + . 

77. tViu’dl Ff, Rowe + ,^Yh. Del. xoiue 
Qq, Cap. et cet. 


78. on’t'] oft Mai. Steev.’93, Var. 

80. loo/e’ t] Fj, Rowe ii. Pope, loofe 
Q,Q,. lofe Qj, Jen. Steev.’93, Var. Coll. 
YVh. i. Sing, loolt F^F^, Rowe i. losPt 
Tlieob. et cet. 

perdition] prediction Q,. 

82. Is’t] Is it Steev. Mai. Var. 

84. had] hath Han. ii. 
numbrcd] numbered Q,. 

85. The. ..courfe] The Sun to m a he 
Mai. Stccv.’93, Var. Of the sun’s course 
Ilan. 


.Egyptian properly so called, or a Gj’psy or Bohemian, as the same people are called 
in many parts of the continent. Presents of this hind from Gyi^sies proper occur in 
Italian Poetry ; thus Ariosto : ‘ About her neck a jewel rich she ware, A cross all set 
with stones in gold well tried ; This relick late a Boem pilgrim bare. And gtivc her 
father other things beside,’ &c. But the mention of ‘mummy,’ and other points in the 
irtLSsage, seem to guide us to the true Egyptians, neighbours of the Moors. Ei.zk (iV;. 
Jahrbuck, xi, 299) calls attention to Maudlin’s dcscrijrtion of her ‘ browder'd belt,’ 
which ‘A Gypsan lady, and a right Ixtldame Wrought by moonlight,’ in Jonson’s 
Sad Shepherd, II, i. Else finds a noteworthy similarity therein with this passage in 
Othello. 

77. Wiu’d] It is not necessary to adopt the Qq here. ‘ Wiu’d ’ is in the same con- 
struction as ‘loathed,’ line 75. — Ed. 

83. to course] Johnson : The e.Npression is not very infrequent; we say, I counted 
the clock to strike four; so she number'd the sun to course, to run, two hundred com- 
passes, two hundred annual circuits. 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO [act. iii, sc. iv. 


In her Prophetticke furie low’d the Worke : 86 

The Wormes were hallowed, that did breede the Silke, 

And it was dyde in Mummey, which the Skilfiill 
Conferu’d of Maidens hearts. 

Def. Indeed ? Is’t true ? 90 

0 th. Moft veritable, therefore looke too’t well. 

Def. Then would to Heauen, that I had neuer feene’t? 92 


86. /(ntfd'\ rf, Rowe+, Cap. faiaed 
Qq. seufd Johns. 

87. Aallouied'\ hollowed Q,. hallooa'd 
Cap. et seq. 

88. dyde'\diedC)e\. dyedeF,. di’dFf^. 
Mummey'] Mommy Q,. 

which] with Q.Q,, Jen. 

89. Ontferit d] ConferuesQfle.n. Con- 
cerue Q,. Conferve Q,. 

90. Indeed?] Ifaiih Q,. Indeed, Q^Q,- 


90. Is’t] is it Steev.’Ss, Mai. 

91. too't] to't Qql'jF^. to it Stcev.’Ss, 
Mai. 

92. to Heauen] to God Qq, Jen. Dyce, 
Sta. Glo. Cam. Rife, Huds. Wh. ii. the 
Heaven Ff. 

fecndt ?] feene it. Qq, Jen. Stcev. 
Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. 
feene' t. Ff. seen' 1 1 Rowe et cet. 


86. Prophetticke furie] Hu.nter (ii, 2S5) : There is something more classical in 
this expression than is, perhaps, anywhere else to be found in these plays ; but the 
phrase may have presented itself to Shakespeare in the writings of .Sylvester, where it 
often occurs. 

88. Mummey] Steevens : The balsamic liquor running from mummies wns for- 
merly celebrated for its anti-epileptic virtues. This fanciful medicine still holds a place 
in the principal shops where drugs are sold. Dyce: A preparation for magical pur- 
poses, made from dead bodies. .Steevens’s note seems irrelevant. [I doubt if the word 
conveyed, of necessity, any reference to Egyptian mummies ; that reference was perhaps 
restricted to mummia, Falstaff refers to himself as being turned by drowning into a 
‘mountain of mummy,’ and we have ‘Witches’ mummy’ in Mach. IV, i, 23, which 
see with the notes. In Johnson’s Diet. s. v. there is a full account of the medicinal 
preparation, from Dr Hill’s Materia Medica, and in Latham's Johnson a passage is 
given from Sir T. Herbert's Travels, &c. 1677, which shows that that traveler not only 
did not associate ‘mummy’ with Egypt, but not even with dead Ijodies : — ‘ In or near this 
place is a precious liquor or mummy growing; .... a moist, redolent gum it is, sove- 
reign against poisons.’ Steevens cites from The Microcosmos of John Itavics of Here- 
ford (1603, p. 77, ed. Grosart) : ‘That's Mummey made of the meere Hart of Love! 
That Davies was well read in Shakespeare’s Sonnets is felt throughout the Microcosm, 
but the date of the latter is rather too early to permit the supposition th.at it had been 
influenced by Othello . — Ed.] 

92. Mrs. Jamesox (ii, 38) : Desdemona, whose' soft credulity, whose turn for the 
marvellous, whose susceptible imagination had first directed her thoughts and affections 
to Othello, is precisely the woman to be frightened out of her senses by such a tale as 
this, and betrayed by her fears into a momentary tergiversation. It is most natuml in 
such a being, and shows us tliat even in the swcete.st natures there can be no ctnnpletc- 
ness and consistency without moral energy. There is an incident in the original tale 
which could not well be transferred to the drama, but which is very effective, and adds, I 
think, to the circumstantial horrors of the story. Desdemona does not accidentrilly drop 
the handkerchief; it is stolen from her by lago’s little child, an infant of three years 
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0 th. Ha? wherefore? 93 

Def. Why do you fpeake fo ftartingly and rafh ? 

I 0 th. Is’t loft ? Is’t gon ? Speak, is’t^ out o’th’way ? 95 

1 Def. Bleffe vs. 

I 0 th. Say you ? 

Def. It is not loft : but what and if it were f 
0 th. Howf 

Def. I fay it is not loft. lOO 

0 th. Fetcht, let me fee’t. 

Def. Why fo I can ; but I will not now : 

This is a tricke to put me from my fuite, 

Pray you let Caf/io be receiu’d againe. 
i 0 th. Fetch me the Handkerchiefe, 105 

My minde mif-giues. 

Steev.’Ss, Mai. QqF^ et cet 

rajli'\ rajhly Q,. loi- /"’/] /" ^ Qq. Steev. Mai. 

95. it... Is it Steev.'Ss. Var. ICnt, Cam. 

is't put} I'f, Rowe, Knl, Sta. is it 102. can .'] I'X can fir, Qq et cet. 
out Qq e( cot. 104. Fray you] / fray Qq, Cap. Jen. 

oV/i’]oV/l,'Qq. ot/t'Ty o/t/ieSteev. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Wli. i. Sing. IClly, 

96. £Afc] QjQjFf, Rowe + , Cap. Knt. Del. 

R^eautn bteffc Q, et cet. loj, 106. One line, Qq et seq. 

98. aW//] QqFf, Rowe, Tope, Theob. 105. //ie] Qq, Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. 

i, Jen. Knt. an //'JTlieob. ii et cet. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Del. 

gg. Ilmu?] lla. Qg. Ha! l’oije+, 106. mi/s’iics.] misgives— Rowe, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. Tope, Thcob. Ilan. AVarb. misgives me— 
loi. Fetcht] r,. Fetcht' Fy Fetch it Ktly. 

old, whom he trains or bribes to the theft. Uhe love of Desdemona for this child, 
her little playfellow, — the pretty description of her taking it in her arms and caressing 
it, while it profits by its situation to .steal the handkerchief from her bosom, arc well 
imagined, and bcautirully told; and the circuraslanee of lago employing Ids own inno- 
cent child as the instrument of his infernal villainy adds a deeper, and, in truth, an 
unnecessary touch of the fiend, to his fiendish character. [It is so common among the 
, critics to accuse Desdemona of telling a falsehood here, that gratitude is due to Mis 
i Jameson for the milder term ‘tergiversation.’ Although Desdemona herself says, 
‘where should I lose the handkerchief?’ she did not believe it to be actually lost, ine- 
■' coverably gone ; it was merely mislaid, and a further search would reward her with 
I discoveiy. If she had not been terrified she might have told all this to tUhello (and 
1 we should not have had the tragedy, which would be a relief), but, as it is, I think in 
'• her soul she believed she was telling the truth. — Ei).] 

94. startingly and rashj AY.u,ker (C/vV. i, 220) cites this, among others, as an 
instance of the termination -ly attached to one adjective and affecting otheis. See also 
Abbott, § 397, or Schmidt, p. 1419. 

105-115. Rooth: Tliis little ‘bit’ is difficult to act without being tame, or too vio- 
lent. f have never Ait it. [At line 114, Fechter actually directs Othello to seize 
Desdenidna violently, and raise his hand as if to strike her!— Ed.] 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO [act m. sc. iv. 


Def. Come, come : you’l neuer meete a more fufBci- 107 
ent man. 

0 th. The Handkerchiefe. ' 

Def. A man that»all his time •. „ no 

Hath founded his good Fortunes on your’loue ; 

Shar’d dangers with you. 

0 th. The Handkerchiefe. 

Def. Infooth, you are too blame. 

0 th. Away. Exit Othello. 1 1 5 


107. Come, come:'\ Separate line, Cap. 
Steev. et seq. 

Come...netur\ Come, you'll nier 

Pope+. 

109, 113. Handkerchiefee\ handker- 
chief! Dyce, Sta. Glo. Ktly, Cam. Coll, 
iii, Rife, Huds. Wh. ii. Handkei-chief— 
Rowe et cet. 

log, no. Handkerchiefe. Def. A man'\ 
handkercher. Def. J pray talke me of Caf- 
sio. 0 th. The handkercher. Def. A man 
Q,, Johns. Jen. et seq. 


111. founded his\ founded Q^. 
112-115. Shar’d. ..Away."] Two lines, 

fiist ending soo/h, Ktly. 

112. you : Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. 
Knt, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Del. you — .Steev. 
’73, Dyce, Sta. Glo. Ktly, Cam. Rife, 
Huds. Wh. ii. 

114. Infoot/i^IfaithQ,. Separate line, 
Steev.’93. 

too"] to QjF^. 

1 15. Away.'] Zouns. Q,. 


log, no. It is easy to see how the printer came to omit the sentences given in the 
Q,.-Ed. 

109. When De Vigny makes his dashing attack on the French Classic School, ridi- 
culing its horror at the word which, under the hands of the fastidious Ducis, 

becomes a ‘bandeau de diamants, que I’h&olne (as De Vigny says) voiiliit garder meme 
au lit de peur d’Stre vue en nfiglige,* our hearts and admiration go entirely with him, 
and an almost instinctive contempt arises for any one who can find in such a word, as 
‘handkerchief,* at such a liiiie, anything unworthy of this tragic scene. Ihit will not 
the curl of our lips at Ducis straighten, and even some fellow-feeling for him spring 
up, if we imagine the word as it is in the Qto, uttered by Othello with passionate vehe- 
mence? As this word sounds to us, so must ntouchoir, on the stage, have sounded to 
Ducis. — Ed. 

no. A man] Bodenstedt {Sh. Jahrbuch,\\,2^'^'. With the same recklessness 
and self-will with which Desdemona, out of love to Othello, had exposed hersell to 
the anger of her Father, she now defies the anger of her husband out of friciulsbip 
to Cassio. 

115. Away] Fielding: Nothing can be more provoking to the human temper, nor 
more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, Patience, than solicitations of extraordinary 
offices of kindness in behalf of those very persons with whom we ai'e highly incensed. 
For this reason Shakespeare hath ailfully introduced his Desdemona soliciting favours 
for Cassio of her husband, as the means of inflaming not only his jealousy, but his rage, 
to the highest pitch of madness ; and we find the unfortunate Moor less able to com- 
mand his passion on this occasion than even when he beheld his valued present to his 
wife in the hands of his supposed rival. In fact, we regard these eflbils as insults to 
our understanding; and to such the pride of man is with great difficulty brought to 
submit . — Tom Jones^ ix, 3, quoted by Halliwell, 
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^mil. Is not this man iealious ? 

Def. I neu’r faw this before. 

Sure, there’s fome woftder in this Handkerchikfe, 

I am moft vnhappy in^the Ioffe of it. 

jEmil. ’Tis not a yeare or two fliewes vs a man : 120 

They are all but Stomackes, and we all but Food, 

They eate vs hungerly, and when they are full 
They belch vs. 

Enter lago, and Cajfio. 

Looke you, CaJJio and my Husband. 125 

Scene XI. Pope + j Jen. 119. the Ioffe of it^ the loffe^ Q^. 

1 16. ieaHotis\ iealous or jealous Qq 121. Dyce iii, Huds. 

FgF^. are all'\ are Rowe ii, Pope, Han. 

117. uercC^C)^. never 122. thej' are"] thef re Pops + fDyce Hi, 

FjF^, Rowe, ne'er Pope ct cet. Huds. 

118. Sure] Sir Q^. 123, 125. One line, Qq et seq. 

there's] ihcr's Q2Q3- 124. Enter...] Ff, Rowe, Coll. Wh. i. 

Handkerchihfc] F,. After line 1 19 Qq. After line 125 Pope 

119. Pope +,Dyceiii, Huds. et cet. Enter Cassio and la^o. Dyce. 

120. Rymkr (p. 126) : As if for the first year or two Othello had not been jealous ? 
This Third lict begins in the morning, at noon she dix>p.'5 the Handkerchief, after dinner 
she mi.sses it, and then follows all this outrage and horrible clutter about it. If we 
believe a small Damosel, in the last scene of this Act, this day is effectually seven days. 
Our Poet is at this plunge, that whether this Act contains the compa.ss of one day, of 
seven days, or of seven years, or of all together, the rejmgnance and the absurdity 
would be the same. For Othello, all the wliile, has nothing to say or to do, but what 
loudly proclaim him jcnl<')us ; her friend and confident ICmilia again and again rounds 
her in the car that the J\Ian is jealous; yet this Venetian danic is neither to see, nor to 
hear; nor to have any .scn.se or understanding, nor to strike any other note but Cassh, 
Cassio. Stf.rvf.NS : This line has no reference to the duration of the action, or to the 
length of time that Desdemona had been inarrie<l. Wliat Emilia says is a sort of pro- 
verbial remark, of general application, where a definite time is put for an indefinite. 
Besides, this ‘year or two ^ may refer to the beginning of the acquaintance and inti- 
macy between the couple. PYE (p. 342); Emilia’s saying, ‘it is not a year or two 
shews us a man,* may be well supposed to insinuate, how then should a month or two, 
or even a day or two ? 

121. White (ed. ii) : Emilia means. They arc nought but stomachs, and we nought 
but food. The obscurity results from an inversion of. They are but all stomach, ainl 
we but all food. [There may be an inversion here, but I do not think that it is tlie 
inversion which White jwints out. ‘All* docs not qualify ‘stomachs,’ or ‘food,’ hut 
‘ They * and ‘ we.* The meaning is that they, every one of them, are merely slomach.s 
for which we, every one of us, are merely food. Wlien White represents Shakespeare 
as making man revert to the Gastcropods or to the Amcchas, his admiration and exal- 
tation of our demi-god go one step fartlier tliaii mine. *We know what wc are, but 
we know not what we may be,* as Ophelia says, so that I may even yet be brought to 
believe that Shakespeare anticipated Darwin, — ^I^ut not from this passage. — ^E d.] 

125. Booth : As if glad to change the subject. 

IS 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO [act in, sc. Jv. 


lago. There is no other way : ’tis fhe muft doo’t : 126 

And loc the happineffe : go, and importune her. 

Def. How now (good Cajfio) what’s the newes with [328 d\ 
you? 

CaJJio. Madam, my former fuite. I do befeech you, 130 
That by your vertuous meanes, I may againe 
Exift, and be a member of his loue. 

Whom I, with all the Office of my heart 
Intirely honour, I would not be delayd. 

If my offence, be of fuch mortall kinde, 135 

That nor my Seruice paft, nor prefent Sorrowes, 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can raiifome me into his loue againe. 

But to know fo, muft be my benefit : 

So fhall I cloath me in a forc’d content, 140 

And ftiut my felfe vp in fome other courfe 


126. iV Qq. /fa’I FjF^, Rowe 

et seq. 

131, I may a^avte\ I doe befeech you: 
%■ 

133. Office\ duty Q,, Johns. Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Sing. Klly. 

134. delaydeCl^. 
136. nor »/j'] neither Q,, Johns. Steer. 

Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. not my Q^Q^Ff, 


Rowe+, Jen. 

136. Sorrotoes] soiTOio Walker. 

140. cloat/t] cloth Q,, Cap. chathe F^. 
clothe Johns. 

141. Jliut...vi\ Jhoote...in Q„ Johns. 
Jen. shoot myscl/’t//>on Cap. Ham. sha/>e 
myself upon Rann conj. suit. ..in anti 
shoot myself forth in Anon. conj. ap. 
Cam. 


127. happinessej Hudson: That is, good hap, or lucky chance ; referring to the 
timely and opportune meeting with Desdemona. Morel : C’est bien I’equivalent dii 
franqais : ‘ Quel bonheur ’ ! 

127. importune] Rolfe: For the accent, see also Rom. ful. I, i, 13S; and 
Ham. I, hi, no. 

131. vertuous] Morel: ‘ Vertuous,’ nous rappclle le sens primitif du fran- 
5ais verttt. ‘ Vertu me done [donne-raoi force] vers cele gent haic t^Rotami a Rouce- 
vaux, cit 4 par Littr 4 ). 

133. Office] Singer: ‘Office’ and of the Qq are synonymous. Thus Ilarct 
— ‘ Dutie, office, dutie of behaviour in honestie and reason : offfeium. 

136. Sorrowes] Another instance, according to Walker (C;rV. i, 246), of the inter- 
polated s ; see I, i, 31. 

I4I. shut] Steeve.ns : That is, I will put on a constrained appearance of Ijcing 
contented and shut myself up in a difTcrent course of life, no longer to doi>ond on my 
own efforts, but to wait for relief from the accidental hand of charity. See the same 
expression, ‘shut up In measureless content,’ Macb. II, i, 16. Mason prefers shoot, 
that is, to push suddenly, or forward. ‘ Cassio means that he will pusli forw.ard into 
some other line of life and seek his fortune.’ Collier (ed. ii) : We formerly suggested 
that ‘And set myself upon some,’ &c., may have been the true lection; but the (MS.) 
tells us to put it, ‘And shift myself upon some other course.’ 
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To Fortunes Aimes. 

Def. Alas (thrice-gcntlc Cajfw) 

My Aduocation is not now in Tune ; 

My Lord, is not my Lord j nor fhould I know him, 14S 

Were he in Fauour, as in Humour alter’d. 

So helpe me eueiy fpirit fan6tified. 

As I haue fpoken for you all my beft, 

And ftood within the blaiike of his difpleafure 
For my free fpeech. You muft awhile be patient : 150 

What I can do, I will ; and more I will 
Then for my fclfe, I dare. Let tliat fuffice you. 
lago. Is my Lord angry ? 

^mil. He went hence but now : 

And certainly in ftrangc vnquietneffe. 15? 

lago. Can he be angry ? I haue feene the Cannon 
When it hath blowne his Rankes into the Ayre, 

And like the Diuell from his very Anne 
Puff’t his owne Brother ; And is he angry ? 

' Something of moment then : I will go meet him, 160 

There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. Exit 

Dcf. I prythee do fo. Something fure of State, 
j Either from Venice, or fome vnhatch’d praftife 
j Made demonftrable heere in Cyprus, to him, 

' Hath pudled his deare Spirit : and in fuch cafes, 165 

142. Almes\ arms Tope. Ciip. 

143. ilirke-gi:ntle\ thrice gcniile Scene XII. Pope+.Jen. 

146. alter'd'^ altrcd Q,Q,. atlAd Q,. 163. or fome'\ of some Jolins. 

149. yieod'\ Jloop Qg. 164. dcmoajirable kcere'\ here demon- 

159. is he] I'T, Kowe, Sing. Wh. i. can strab/e l’ope + , Jen. 

he be Qq ct cet. heere] her Hnn. ii (misprint?). 

l6l. Exit.] Oin. Qq. After yflline 162, 165. pudled] pulld Q^. 

142. Aimes] JI.tLO.NE : That is, wailing ixitienlly for whatever bounty or chance 
may bestow upon me. See ‘at fortune’s alms,’ Lear, I, i, 277. 

146. Fauour] JOHNSON: That is, in look, in countenance. See I, iii, 371. 

149. blanke] Johnson : Within the shot of his anger. Steevkns : The suhiie 
mark at which the shot or arrows were aimed. — [Note on Ham. IV, i, 42.] 

153. Booth: With surprise. 

159. Brother] Malone : Something is .suppressed here. lago means to say ‘ and 
his own brother puffed from his side, — and meanwhile have seen him cool and unmf- 
Jledl Booth : What is apparently omitted here, my Father, following, I presume, old 
stage traditions, always supplied by adding ‘yet he stood unmoved.’ 

163. vnhatch’d practise] Johnson: Some treason that has not taken effect. 
165. pudled] Rolfe: Muddied, disturbed, or the Yankee ‘riled.’ 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO [act hi, sc. iv. 

I Mens Natures wrangle with inferiour things, l66 

5 Though great ones are their obieft. ’Tis euen fo. 

For let our finger ake, and it endues 

Our other healthfull members, euen to a fenfe 

Ofpaine. Nay, we muft thinke men are not Gods, 170 

Nor of them looke for fuch obferuancie 

As fits the Bridall. Befhrew me much Emilia, 

I was (vnhandfome Warrior, as I am) 

Arraigning his vnkindnefle with my foule : 

But now I finde, I had fuborn’d tlie Witnefle, 175 


167-170. Though. ..Godf\ Lilies end, 
object,...ake,... members,... thinke,... gods, 
Qq, Cap. 

167. Though~\ Tho Q,Q,. The Q^. 
their"] the Qq. 

168. endtus] endures Q^. induces KUy 
conj. 

169. euen to <i] Ff, Rowe, Stecv.’Ss, 
Knt, Sta. loiV/; <i Pope+. Euen to that 
Qq et cet. 

171. Nor] Not Qj. 


171. obferuancie]olferuancesii^o„y{s^. 
Steev.’93, Var. Coll. Sing. Glo. Klly,Wli. 
ii. obfemance Ff. observance always 
Rowe+, Jen. 

172. fits]J!t'b.\d\. Steev.’93, Var. Coll. 
Sing. AYh. Glo. Ktly. 

173. tydrrior] surangler Han. Watb. 
174, 175. Arraigning. ..vnkindnrjfe... 

fubom'd ] A rraingning. . . unkinkneffe. . . 
fubborne Qj. 


167-170. Walker {Crit. iii, 288) proposed, for the sake of ocular scansion, a divis- 
ion of these lines that happens to be the same as that of the Qq (which ivas pointed 
out by Lettsom), and also of Capell (which was not jxiinled out by Letlsom). 

168. endues] Johnsok : I believe it should be, rather, subdues our other healthful 
members to a sense of pain. Maloxe: The meaning is, this sensation so gels pos- 
session of, and is so infused into, the other members, as to make them all participate 
of the same pain. Dyce (C 4 u.r.), after quoting this paraphrase of M.alone, adds, — 
‘rightly perhaps.’ 

171. obseruancie] Hudson : That is, watchful, tender, and devout attention. So 
in As You Like It, V, ii, 102, where Silvius describes ‘ what ’tis to love ’ : ‘ It is to be 
.... All adoration, duty, and observance. All humbleness, all p.atience,’ S:c. Roi.ff. : 
Not used by Shakespeare elsewhere. 

172. As fits] Rolfe : Another su^estion of ‘ long time.’ 

172. the Bridall] Delius : Used as a noun by Shakespeare only here. 

173. Warrior] Johnson : Evidently, unfair assailant. Cowdf.n-Cl.\rkf. : A 
lovely reminiscence of her husband's having called her ‘my fair warrior’ in the joy 
of his first meeting, on arrival. 

I 74 > 176- Arraigning . . . falsely] He,vrd [Sh. as a Lasayer, p. 76, cd. ii) : 
This is elearly a reference to the crime of subornation of peijury, which is an ofTonce 
at common law, and consists in the procuring another to take such a false oath as con- 
stitutes peijury in the principal, or person taking it. 

175. Witnease] Walker ( Vers. 244 and 246) gives this, among many others, as 
an instance of a plural, but which, because it already ends in s, lacks that additional 
plural sound. In many of these examples Walker would end the word with an apos- 
trophe, to indicate that although it is the singular both in spelling and in ]5ronuncialion. 



ACT III, SC. iv.] THE MOORE OF VENICE 

And he’s Indited falfely. 

jfEinil. Pray heaueii it bcc 
State matters, as you thinke, and no Conception, 

Nor no lealious Toy, concerning you. 

Dcf. Alas the day, I neuer gaue him caufe, 
yEtnil. But lealious foules will not be anfwer’d fo; 
They are not cuer iealious for the caufe. 

But iealious, for they’re iealious. It is a Monfter 
Begot vpon it felfe, borne on it felfe. 

Def. Heauen keepe the Monfter from OtheU<fs mind. 
^tnil. Lady, Amen. 

Dcf. I will go feeke him. Caflo^ walke heere about : 
If I doe finde him fit. He moue your fuite. 

And feeke to effefl it to my vttermoft. Exit 

Caf. I humbly thanke your Ladyfhip. 
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176 


180 


18S 


190 


Enter Bianca. 

Bian. ’Saue you (Friend Cajfioi) 1 93 


176. Inditcd'\ indicted Coll, et seq. 
(except Del.). 

177-179. Lines end, thinke. ..toy. ..you. 
Qq, Cap. et seq. 

178. Slate matters'] State-matters F^. 
SteUe-matter Pope. 

no] on Slecv.’93 (misprint). 

179. yl'cr «c] Rowe + . 

179, 181, 1S3, 212. Iealious] F,Fj. 

182. iealious] F,. 

the caufe] a cause Pope + . 

183. they're] I'f, Rowc + , Knt, Sta. 
Dyce iii, 1-Iuds. they are Qq cl cet. 

It w] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sla. It's 
Pope+. Qq et cct. 

184. vpoti] unto Qj. 


1S5. the] Ff, Rowe, Cap. Knt. that 
Qq et cet. 

Othello's] Othell's F,. 

187. heere about] F,. here about Qq, 
Jen. Ktly. hereabotit F^F. et cet. 

187-IV, ii.] Om. Booth. 

1S9. to effect] t' effect Pope +, Dyce iii, 
Huds. 

vttcrmojl] ulmojl Q^. 

Exit.] Exeunt Defd. and Rmillia 
(opposite to lines 1S9, 190) Qq. Ex. Des- 
dcm. and .Emil, at one door; Cassio, at 
the other. Tlieob. 

Scene X III. Pope+,Jen. Changes to 
the street hefure the Palace. Theoh. 

191. Enter...] After line I(>2, Qj. Re- 
enter Cassio meeting Bianca. 'I'heoli. 


yet it is, in reality, a plural. In this present pas-sage, however, if I understand Walker 
aright, he would have the full plural form, witnesses, because it seems ‘ more natural.' 
But I do not think it would be correct. The won! here is singular, not plural. There 
was but one ‘ Witness,’ viz. : this solitary instance of discord in her adwji alion, ajul 
this it was th.at had been ‘suborned,’ by falsely interpreting, as a lack of observance, 
that which was in truth due to ‘something of state.' — Eu. 

179, etc. lealious] White (ed. ii) : It is worth while to remark that this word was 
pronounced jelyus in .Shalrespcarc’s time. It is almost invariably spelled jcalious, as 
here five times within five lines. (See Walker's note on III, iii, 212, where he is more 
cautious than Wliite, and restricts the peculiarity of this spelling to the First Folio. It 
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TffE THAGEDIE OF OTHELLO [act m, sc. iv. 


CaJJio. What make you from home ? 

How is’t with you, my moft faire Bianca ? 

Indeed (fweet Loue) I was comming to your houfe. 

Bian. And I was going to your Lodging, CaJJio. 
What? keepe a weeke away ? Seuen dayes, and Nights ? 
Eight fcore eight houres ? And Louers abfent howres 
More tedious then the Dial!, eight fcore times ? 

Oh wear>' reck’ning. 

CaJJio. Pardon me, Bianca : 

I haue this while with leaden thoughts beene preft. 

But I lhall in a more continuate time 
Strike off this fcore of abfence. Sweet Bianca 
Take me this worke out. 

Bianca. Oh CaJJio, whence came this ? 

This is fome Token from a newer Friend, 

To the felt-Abfence : now I feele a Caufe : 


[328 

19s 


200 


205 


20S 


193. make\ makes F^, Rowe+, Var. 
Huds. 

194. tfV] is it Qq, Rowe et seq. 

195. Indeed'] QjQjFf, Rowe+, Knt 
^ailh Q, et cct. 

comming] going Q^. 
houfe] lodging (misprint?) 
19S. Laucis] Qq. Laves Ff, Rowe. 
lover's Pope, Han. lovers' Theob. et cet. 
zoo. Oh] No Q,. 

reck’ning] reckoning QjQ,, Jen. et 
seq. rechiing Q^. 

202. leaden] laden Q,. 


203. continuate time] coimenicnt time 
Q,, Pope + , Cap. Jen. Coll. iil. continuate : 
of time, Qj. 

204. Giving her Desdcmona’s hand- 
kerchief. Rowe et seq. 

206. Oh] Om. Han. 

Z07. a] Om. Johns, (misprint). 

207, 208. Friend, ...ntno] Ff. friend. 
To the felt abfence, noiu Q,. friend To 
tlee felt abfotce, nenu Q^Q,. friend; To 
the fell-absence, now Rowe, Jen. friend: 
Of thy felt absence, now Pope -I- . friend. 
To the fell absence now Cap. et cct. (subs.). 


is almost uniformly Zealous in the Qq. See Textual Notes in this scene, lines 31, 33, 
and 1 16. — Ed.] 

193. make] Collier (eds. i and ii) : A Saxon idiom, which Malone destroyed by 
printing makes. [See Text. Notes.] 

195. I was] Walker (CnV. ii, 202) cites this instance, with others, as a proof that 
I was, from its position in the line, must have been pronounced as one syll.nljle, in 
whatever manner the contraction was effected. See also Ilam. IV, v, 14. 

197. weeke] Hudson : It would seem by this that seven days at least have elapsed 
since Cassio was cashiered ; perhaps much more, as the ' leaden thoughts ' may have 
been kept off for some time by the thoughts of Desdemona’s promise of intercession, 
and brought on again by the unexpected delay. 

203. continuate] Johnson : That is, less interrupted, time which I can call more 
my own. 

204. score] Helius finds here a punning allusion to Bianca's ' eight score.' 

205. Take . . . out] See ‘coppied’ line 219, and HI, iii, 344. 
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Is’t come to this ? Well, well. 

CaJJio. Go too, woman : 

Throw your vilde gefles in the Diuels teeth. 

From whence you haue them. You are iealious now. 
That this is from fome Miftris, fome remembrance j 
No, in good troth Bianca. 

Bian. Why, who’s is it ? 

CaJJio. I know not neither ; 

I found it in my Chamber, 

I like the worke well ; Ere it be demanded 
(As like enough it will) I would haue it coppied : 
Take it, and doo’t, and leaue me for this time. 

Bian. Leaue you ? Wherefore? 

CaJJio. I do attend heere on the Generali, 

And thinke it no addition nor my with 
To haue him fee me woman’d. 

Bian. Why, I ptay you ? 

CaJJio. Not that I loue you not. 

Bian. But that you do not loue me. 

I pray you bring me on the way a little, 

And fay, if I fliall fee you foone at night ? 


210 


2IS 


220 


225 


229 


209. /j 7 ] /s it Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 
Wh. i. 

Well, well.'] Om. Q,. Well, well, 
•well — Ivtly. 

210. Go too, ■woman Go to woman, 
Qq. Well, go to, woman ; Han. Woman, 
go to 1 Cap. Steev.’g3. 

211. vilde geJfeslvileghejffesCltll^, vile 
gtujfes Qj. 

212. theni^ ’em Cap. 

214. ingood trotli\ by my faith Q,, Cam. 
in good truth Johns. 

215. who's\ whofe 


216, 217. One line, Qq, Rowe et scq. 
216. neither Ff, Ro\ve+, Cap. Knt, 
Dyce, Sta. Ucl. fweete, Qi] et cet. 

219. I zoould'\ I'f, Rowe. Pde Qq et 
cet. 

223. nor my\ nor do /] Quincy (MS). 

224. //;>«] h m F,. 

225. 226. Oin. Q,. 

225. F,. 

227. Nor that you love me. 

Han. 

229. night ?'\ night. Qq. 


221. Wherefore] Walker {Vers. 112); With the stronger accent on tlie latter 
syllable. 

223. addition] Rolpe : That is, credit. 

224. woman'd] Abuott, § 294 ; That is, accompanied by a woman. 

229. soone at] White (ed. i, note on Merry IVives, I, iv, 8): This phrase was 
used with a meaning which it is not very easy to express. It may, perhaps, be taken 
to signify sitrely, or without let or hindrance, which is, probably, the radical meaning 
of ‘soon.* See Richardon’s Diet. Maiston has two instances of it , — ‘0 wee will 
mount in triumph : soone at night He set his head up.' — Antonio and Mcllida, Part I, 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO [act iv, sc. i. 


Cajfw. ’Tis but a little way that I can bring you, 230 

For I attend heere : But He fee you foone. 

Bian. 'Tis very good ; I muft be circumftanc'd. 

Exeunt omnes. 233 


A^us Quartus. Scena Prima. 


Enter Othello, and lago. 
lago. Will you thinke fo? 

0 th. Thinke fo, lagol 

lago. What, to kiffe in priuate ? 5 

0 th. An vnauthoriz’d kiffe ? 


233. Exeunt...] Exeunt. Qq. 

1. Actus...] Actus. 4. Q,. Actus 4. 
Sccena 1. Q,Q, (Scoena Q^). 

■ A Room of State. Rowe. A Court before 
the Palace. Theob. An open place, be- 
fore the Castle. Steev. 

2. Enter...] Enter /qyo and Othello. 


Qq. 

3-32. Om. Fechter. 

3-3. Will... fFhat] One line, Cap. et 
seq. 

4. lag^o .?] lag-o. Qq. 

6. kiffe Ff, Rowe+, Knt. kiffe.t^ 
Johns, et cet. 


Act III. ‘ Gentlemen, as yet I can but thanke you ; but I must bee trusted for my. 
ordinaiie soone at night.' — What You Will, V, i. Dyce ( Gloss.) : About. Schmidt : 
This very night, so early as to-day in the evening. 

231. soone] Cassio here uses this word in the sense of nightfall, an acceptation to 
which Arro\vs.mitii (p. 7) first, as far as I know, called attention by the following 
quotation from Gil's Logonomia Anglica, ed. 1O19 : — ‘ Quickly cito, sooner citior ant 
citius, soonest citissimus aut citissime, nam ' soon ’ hodie apiid plurimos significat ad 
primam vesperani, olim cito.’ Whether or not this acceptation of ‘ soon ’ lies perdu in 
the preceding phrase, ‘ soon at night,’ I do not feel comjictcnt to say, but I suspect 
that it does. — E d. 

23Z. ’Tis very good] Deigiitox: Said with bitterness. 

232. circumstanc’d] Maso.v : I must give way to circumstances. 

3-6. Walker {Crit. iii, 28S) : Arrange, perhaps, — ^Will you think so? | Think so, 
lago ? What, to kiss in private ? | An unautlidriz’d kiss. Lettsom [in a foot-note] : 
Walker, intentionally or otherwise, has placed a full stop after kiss. So the Qq, I 
believe, and Dyce ; the F^ has a note of interrogation. [See Text. Notes.] Are these 
short speeches properly distributed ? lago seems to have been pretending that, if 
Othello had caught Cassio kissing Desdemona, that would have been no proof of guilt 
in the lady and her friend ; from this Othello seems to have dissented. Qu ., — ‘ Thinks 
so, lago ! what, to kiss in private ! | An unauthoriz’d kiss ! ’ Deighton is inclined to 
think that lines 3 and 3 should be also given to Othello, and that lago first spealts at 
line 7. 

6. vnauthoriz’d] For the accent, ‘ unauthdriz’d,’ see Walker ( Vers. Art. xxxvii, 
p. 194) or Abbott, §491. 




ACT IV, SC. i.] 


THE MOORE OF VENICE 


233 

7 


lago. Or to be naked with her Friend in bed, 

An houre, or more, not meaning any harme ? 

0 th. Naked in bed {fago) and not meane harme ? 

It is hypocrifie againft the Diuell ; lO 

They that meane vertuoufly, and yet do fo. 

The Diuell their vertue tempts, and they tempt Heauen. 
lago. If they dp nothing, ’tis a Veniall flip : 

] But if I giuc my wife a Handkerchiefe. 

0 th. What then? 15 

lago. Why then ’tis hers (my Lord) and being hers. 

She may (I thinke) beftow’t on any man. 

0 th. She is Protcftreffe of her honor too : 

May fhe giue that ? -ig 


7. FrUnd~\ I^rtends Ff. 

7,9. in W] Ff, Ro\ve+,Cap. Knt, 
Dyce, Sta. Glo. Cam. Coll, iii, \Yh. ii. 
abed Qq et cet. 

8. hanne harme. Q,. 

12. tempUt and'\ tempts not; Warb. 
Han. 

13. If they^ Ff, Rowe+, Knt, Coll. 


Sing. Sta. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. Se tAg/ Qq 
et cet. 

14. But if I'\ But 

■ 14, 22. ilandkcrchiefc^ handkcrcher. 
Q,. Ilandkerchiffe. Fy handkerchief— 
Rowe et seq. 

15. Brotectreffe] proprietor\io£o. conj. 
Han. propertied Warb. pi-oprietress Cap. 

too .‘I to, Q,. 


7 and g. naked] Dyce, in both his Second and his Third Edition, prints these 
words with an accent, thus : ‘ nakiid.’ I wish I knew why ; c.spccially since a similar 
forethought for heedless readers of this word is not c.\tended by Dyce elsewhere ; after 
having learned to lean on our accented Ps, we ;ue liable to read, in his edition, that 
Emilia wishes rascals to bo lashed ‘ nak'd through the world,' and that Othello threatens 
Gratiano that he will assault him ‘imk’d as he was.’ — Hi). 

10. Diuell] Johnson; This means, hypocri.sy to clie.at the devil. As common hypo- 
crites cheat men by seeming good, and yet iiving wickedly, these men would ehcat the 
devil, by giving him flattering hopes, and at last avoiding the crime which he thinks 
them ready to commit. Ry.mer (p. 12S) : At this gross rale of trifling, our General 
and his Auncient March on mo.st heroically; till the jealous Booby has his Brains 
turn’d ; and falls in a Trance. Would am- imagine this to be the Language of Vene- 
tians, of Souldicrs, and mighty C.aptains? no Bartholomew Droll cou’d subsist upon 
such trash. [According to Al,uiiONE [Diet.), Pope considered Rymer, ‘on the whole, 
one of the best critics we ever had ’ ; Dryden and Sir Walter Scott quote hinr with 
respect ; Dr Johnson was disgusted at his ‘ ferocity ’ ; Serge.ant Talfourd praises his 
acuteness at the expense of his judgement, and Lord Macaulay deems him ‘ the worst 
critic that ever lived.’ — E d.] 

12. Heauen] Henley; The true key to the explanation of this passage maybe 
found in St. Matthew, iv, 7. The poet’s idea is, that the devil tempts their virtues 
by stirring up' their passions, and they tempt heaven by placing themselves in such 
a situation as makes it scarcely possible to avoid falling, by the gratification of 
them. 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO 


[act IV, sc. i. 


lago. Her honor is an Effence that’s not feene, [329 a] 
They haue it very oft, that haue it not. 2 1 

But for the Handkerchiefe. 

Ot/ie. By heauen, I would moft gladly haue forgot it : 

Thou faidft (oh, it comes ore my memorie. 

As doth the Rauen o’ re the infe6lious houfe : 25 

Boading to all) he had my Handkerchiefe. 

/agt 7 . I : what of that ? 

Ot/te. That’s not fo good now. 

lag. What if I had faid, I had feene him do you wrong.? 

Or heard him fay (as Knaues be fuch abroad, 30 

Who hauing by their owne importunate fuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of fome Miftris, 32 


25. infections'^ Ff, Rowe, Cap. ICnt, Sta. 
Del. infected Qq et cet. 

26. a//) ;«] Ff. a//.).ffiQq. all, he 
Rowe, ill, — /<«Popeii,Theob.\Vaib. all, 
—he Han. et cet. 

Handkerchiefe\ hankercher Q,. 
hankerehief Warb. 


/... mat] As one line, Dyce, 
Glq. Cam. Huds. Rife, \Vh. ii. 

29. had faid, I had] said, /’af/Popc, 
Theob. Warb. Johns, said, / had I-Iaii. 

30. heard] heare F,. hear F^F^. 
fay (ffj] say? as Han. 

32. Or] Or by the Q,. 


23. forgot] De Vigny : II est bien beau, A mon avis, qu’Othello ait oubli6 cctte 
eirconstance, legire en apparence, et qu’il faut lui rappelcr souvent. Cela diminuera 
beaucoup le reproche que I’on fait a Shakespeare d’avoir constniit toiitc I’inlrigue siir 
un foudement aussi peu solide que le mouchoir perdu. 

25. Rauen] Hartisg (p. 99) : Go where we will over the face of the wide world, 
the hoarse croak of the raven is still to be heard. Fie was seen perched on the bare 
rocks, looking over the dreary snows of tlie highest points visited in Arctic expeditions. 
Under the burning sun of the equator he enjoys his feast of carrion. lie was discov- 
ered in the islands of the P.acific by Captain Cook ; and in the lowest Anl.arctic regions 
travellers have found him pursuing his cautious predatory life, just as in Fngland. From 
the earliest times, with his deep and solemn voice he has always commanded attention, 
and in his croakings the superstitious have found something unearthly and ominous. By 
the Romans he was consecrated to Apollo and regarded as a prophet of good or of evil. 
Through a long course of centuries tliis character has clung to him ; and even at this 
day there are many who believe that the raven’s croak predicts a death. Ko wonder 
then that Shakespeare has used this widespread belief, and has introduced the raven 
into many of the solemn passages of his Plays. Malone quotes these fine lines of 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, II, i, I : ‘ Thus, like the sad presaging raven, that tolls The 
sick man’s passport in her hollow beak. And in the shadow of the .silent night Doth 
shake contagion from her sable wings.’ 

27. Purnell : lago would attach no importance to that. Othello says that that is 
unlike his usual wisdom. 

28, 29. That’s . . . wrong] Walker (O*. hi, 28S) : Arrange, perhaps, — That’s 
not so good now. What if I had said’ | 1 had seen him do you wrong ? | 
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Conuinced or fupply’d them, cannot chufe 
But they muft blab.) 

0th. Hath he faid any thing ? 

lago. He hath (my Lord) but be you well affur’d, 

No more then he’le vn-fweare. 

0th. What hath he faid ? 

lago. Why, that he did : I know not what he did. 
Othe. What ? What ? 
lago. Lye. 

0th. With her ? 

lago. With her ? On her : what you will. 

Othe. Lye with her ? lye on her ? We fay lye on her, 
when they be-lye-her. Lye with her : that’s fullfome : 
/ Handkerchiefe : Confeffions : Handkerchiefe. To con- 
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33 

35 


40 


45 


33. Conuinced or\Coniurcd or<^,. Con- 
jured or convinc’d or Thcob. Han. 
Warb. Johns. Cap. convinc'd her and 
Ktly. 

Ff, Wh. suppled Dxeah. 
Hau.Waib. Johns. suppVdCw^. f applied 
Qq et cet. 

cannot'\ they cannot Theob. Warb. 
Johns, titen cannot Ilan. straight cannot 
Cap. 

34. Uat.')'\ hlab. Q,, Rowe, I’ojie, Han. 
Steev.’Ss, Del. btabeCoep. blab — Jen. 
Mai. et seq. 

3g. Why\ Q,Q,I'f, Rowe + , Cap, Steev. 
'85, Knt. Faith et cet. 

he... did, he did I know not what; 
he did. Rann. 

he did .• /] Ff. he did — / Qq et cet. 

40. What ! What «>//«/ .’’Q,, Jen. 

What? Q^Qj. 

41. Lye.'\ Lye — Rowe et seq. 


43. lur? On her;'\ her, m her, Qq. 
her? onher — Rowe, Pope, her; on her — 
Theob. Warb. Johns, her! on her — Han. 
her, on her — Jen. her; — on her; — Knt, 
Sla. her, on her; Cap. et cet. 

iwV/.] wil! — Ro\ve+, Jen. 

44. 4$. We...be-lye-her'\ Om. Pope, 
Theob. Han. Warb. 

45. be-lye-her,'] . bely her; Qq, Cap. 
be-lye her r,F^. 

her; that’s] her, Zoitns, that’s Q,. 
her! Zouns, that’s Jen. Cam. 

46. IJandkerehiefe ; Confessions ; Hand- 
kerchiefe.] handkerchers, Confejjion, han- 
kerehers. Q,. handkerchiefs, conff/ion, 
handkerchiefs Q,.Q,. handkerchief- — con- 
fessions — handkerchief — handkerchief - — 
Thcob. W.aib. Johns. 

46-52.7;; confffe...diue!!] Om. Q,. 

tf>-\%.To cMifefje...confeJI'e] Om. Pope, 
TTan. 


33. Conuinced or supply'd] TiiEOiwur: I read ‘ convinced or and the 

meaning is, there are some such long-tongued knaves in the world, who, if tliey through 
the force of importmiity extort a favour from their misU css, or if through her own fond- 
ness they make her pliant to their desires, cannot help boasting of their success. To 
convince, here, is not, as in the common acceptation, to make sensible of tire truth of 
anything by reasons and arguments ; but to 'overcome, get the better of,’ &c. Jknnens : 
I see no reason for this alteration ; Ir^o is here describing two sorts of gallants ; one 
who by their importunities have convinced, or overcome, their mistresses ; the other, who, 
when their mistresses voluntarily doated on them, have supplied them with the effects of 
love. SteevenS: * Supplied ’ is certainly the tnie reading. Meets, for Meas. V, i, 212. 

44-52. Here, as in Lear, IV, vi, 127, the highest passion of all, as Abuott (§511) 
says, is e.vpressed in prose. Compare lines 19S et seq. of this Scene. 
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feffe, and be bang’d for his labour. Firft, to be bang’d, 47 
and then to confeffe : I tremble at it. Nature would not 
inueft her felfe in fuch fliadowing paflion, without fome 
Iuftru6lion. It is not words tha/ fhakes me thus, (pifli) 50 


47. and be hang'di and be hanged Q^, 
Var. Knt, Coll. Dyce, Sta. 

48. then to confcjfe then — to confess! 
Theob. Warb. Johns. 

49. Jhadawing'\ shudderingCiH. (MS). 
paJlion\ Om. Pope, Theob. Ilan. 


Warb. 

50. IuJlmctio)i\ Fj. induction Warb. 
Han. Cap. 

not'\ no Rowe ii. 

Jhakes'\ QqFf, Cap. Cam. Del. shake 
Rowe et cet. 


46-52. To . . . diuell] Pope : No hint of this trash in the first edition. Mai.one : 
See Marlowe’s Jesu of Malta, IV, i : ‘Blame not us, l>ut the proverb, — Confess and bo 
hanged.’ Halliwei.l : Again in .Shirley's Lave Tricks [IV, vi] : Ritf. Did you hear 
him confess it ? Bub. Here’s right confess and be hanged now.’ Walker (O'/A iii, 
289) : In the confusion of Othello's mind, ‘ handkerchief,’ from the sound and its com- 
ing in connection with ‘ confessions,’ suggests the idea of hanging. 

50. Instruction] WarburtoS: The starts and broken rellections in this speccli 
have something very terrible, and show the mind of the speaker to be in ine.'cprcssiblo 
agonies. But the words we arc upon have a suWime in them that can never be enough 
admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing ‘ instruction ’ for induction (for so it should 
be read) has, indeed, sunk it into arrant nonsense. Othello is just going to fall into a 
swoon ; and, as is common for [leople in that circumstance, feels an unusual mist and 
darkness, accompanied with horror, coining upon him. This, with vast sublimity of 
thought, is compared to the season of tlie sun’s eclipse, at which time the earth becomes 
shadowed by the induction or bringing over of tlie moon between it and the sunt This 
being the allusion, the reasoning stands thus. My nature could never be thus overshad- 
owed, and falling, as it were, into dissolution for no cause. There must be an induc- 
tion of something; there must be a real cause. My jealousy cannot be merely imagi- 
nary. Ideas, words only, could not shake me thus, and raise all this disorder. My 
jealousy must be grounded, therefore, on matter of fact. This word is used in this 
sense in Rich. Ill : IV, iv, 5. Joiixsox : This is a noble conjecture, and, whether 
right or wrong, docs honour to its author. Yet I am in doubt whether there is any 
necessity of emendation. There has always prevailed in the world an opinion that, 
when any great calamity happens at a distance, notice is given of it to the sufferer by 
some dejection or perturbation of mind, of which he discovers no external c.iusc. This 
is ascribed to that general communication of one part of the universe with another, 
which is called sympathy and antipathy; or to the secret monition, instruction, and 
influence of a Superior Being, which superintends the order of nature and of life. 
Othello says. Nature could not invest herself in such shadowing passion without 
instruction. It is not words that shake me thus. This passion which spreads its 
clouds over me is the effect of some agency, more than the operation of words ; it is 
one of those notices which men have of unseen calamities. Heath (p. 569) : Othello 
feels all his faculties failing him on the sudden, and a cloudy or misty darkness creeping 
very fast upon him. This circumstance su^ests to him the thought that his very nature, 
which sympathizes with him in his present agony, must have received some secret mys- 
terious instruction, intimadon, or insdnetive knowledge of the reality of that calamity 
which so deeply oppresses him, otherwise she would never have spontaneously invested 
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Nofes, Eares, and Lippes : is’t polfible. Confeffe? Hand- 51 
kerchiefe ? O diuell. Falls in a Traiince. 

lago. Worke on, 

My Medicine workes. Thus credulous Fooles are caught, 

And many worthy, and chaft Dames euen thus, 55 

(All guiltlefle) meete reproach ; what hoa ? My Lord ? 

My Lord, I fay : Othello. 

Enter CaJJio. 

How now Cvjfio f 

Caf. What’s the matter? 60 


51. poJRble.'\ pofsibU ? possibk! 

Rowe. 

51,52. Confejfe tllaiuikci chiefe .?] Con- 
fess ! — Handkerchief ! — Rowe. 

52. Falls...] He falsdowne. Q,. Falles 
...trance. Q^QjF^. 

53-59. Prose, Qq. 

53 i 54 - One line. Cap. 

on. My Medicine ioorkes.'\ Ff, 


Rowe, Pope, Han. on my medicine, worke; 
Qq. on. My medicine, work ! Theob. et cet. 

55, 56. Dames ...^uiUleffey^ dames, euen 
thus all guiltlcjfe, Q,. 

57- Othello.] Othello, — Qq, Tlieob. 
Johns. 

58. Enter...] After line 59, Qq. 

Scene 11 . Pope+, Jen. 

60. lIVtai’s'] U'hat is Stcev.’93, V.ir. 


herself in that horrid darkness which he now felt overwhelming him. Sin J. Rev- 
KOLDS : Othello alludes only to Ca.ssio’s dream, which had been invented and told him 
by lago. When many confused and very interesting itlcas jxmr in upon the mind all 
at once, and with such rapidity that it has not time to shape or digc.st them, if it does 
not relieve itself by tears (which we know it often does, whether for joy or grief) it 
produces stupefaction and fainting. Othello, in broken sentence.s and single word.s, all 
of which have a reference to the cau.se of his Jcalou.s5', shows th.it all the proofs .ire 
present at once to his mind, which so overjiowors it that he falls into a trance, the nat- 
ural consequence. JIaloxe : Induction, in Shakespeare’s time, meant introductioH or 
prelude, and at no time signified bringing over, as Warburton interprets it. 

50. that shakes] .See I, iii, 312. 

51. Lippes] Steevens ; Othello is imagining to himself the familiarities which he 
supposes to have passed betiveen Cassio and his wife. If this be not the meaning, we 
must suppose he is meditating a cruel punishment for the guilty lover's. 

53. Fechter here begins his Act IV. Othello and lago discovered. Othello is 
stretched, unconscious, on the divan. lago behind, contemplating him with a diabol- 
ical sneer. 

54. workes] An inteiqtolated s, according to W.vi-Kee. .See I, i, 31. 

57—200. Salvini justifies his omission of this [xirtion of the scene on the ground 
that it is not in accord with Othello’s character. ‘ Is it to be imagined,’ he asks, ‘ that 
a man of the Moor’s haughty and violent temper could command himself during the 
recital of his dishonour from the lilts of his wnmger ? Would you not suppose th.it h.- 
would spring like a tiger on Cassio and tear him to pieces ? To be .sure, Ca.ssio would 
gain enough time to clear up the misunderstanding, and the Tragedy would fall through. 
Hence, either this scene must be retained to the injury of Othello’s char.ictcr, or it must 
be omitted.’ The gap in the story Saliini considers as filled by Othello’s assertion in 
the last scene, that he had seen the Ilandkerchief in Cassio’s hand. 
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lago. My Lord is falne into an Epilepfie, 61 

This is his fecond Fit : he had one yefterday. 

Caf. Rub him about the Temples. 

lago. The Lethargie muft haue his quyet courfe : 

If not, he foames at mouth ; and by and by 65 

Breakes out to fauage madnefle. Looke, he ftirres r 
Do you withdraw your felfe a little while, 

He will recouer ftraight : when he is gone, 

I would on great occafion, fpcake with you. 

How is it Generali ? Haue you not hurt your head ? yo 

Othe. Doft thou mocke me ? 
lago. I mocke you not, by Heauen: 

Would you would beare your Fortune like a Man. 

Ot]te. A Horned man’s a Monfter, and a Beaft. 
lago. Tiler’s many a Beaft then in a populous Citty, 75 
And many a ciuill Monfter. 

Othe. Did he confefle it ? 
lago. Good Sir, be a man : 

Thinke euery bearded fellow that’s but yoak’d 79 


61. falne] QqFf, Rowe, Pope, fell 
Thcob. Warb. fallen Steev. M4I. Var. 
Knt, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. faWn Han. 
et cet. 

62. is his] is the F^, Rowe+. 

64. lago. The] lag. No, forbeare. The 
Qq {forbare, Q^) Pope et seq. 

haue his] have Q^. 

65. at] at’ Ed. conj. 

66. he flirres] he Jlarres Q^. 

68. 6g. gone. .fpcake] gon...fpake Q^. 

69. [Exit Cassio. Rowe et seq. 

70. headf] hand? Ff {Jiand ; F^) 


71. Dofl thou] Dofl Qj, Cup. 
nuf] me? Exit Caf. Q,Qj. 

72. you not, by] Ff, Rowe+. you no 
by Qj. you ? no by Q,Q, et cet. 

Heauen .•] heaven ; 1 mock you not. 

Cap. 

73. Fortune] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 
Cap. Knt, Dyce, Sta. Glo. Cam. Del. Coll, 
iii, Wh. ii. fortunes Qq et cet. 

like] life F,. 

77. confejfe it.t] confeffe ? Qq. 

79. eiury] ever Q^. 


< — 

61. Epilepsie] Bucknill {^Mcd, Knowledge of Sh. p. 274): This designation 
appears a mere falsehood. It is to be observed, however, that Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of epilepsy here goes farther than in JuL Ctzs, I, ii, 256, since he describes the 
maniacal excitement which so oAen follows the fit. When Cassio has been persuaded 
to withdraw, lago applies to the patient himself the truthful and correct designation 


of his morbid state. 


62. yesterday] Cowden-Clarke : lago is so solid a liar that this cannot be taken 
literally ; but it aids to give the effect of long dramatic time. 

64. White (ed. i) : The words [supplied by the Qq, see Text. Notes,] were omitted 
from the Folio, accidentally we may be sure. 

71. mocke] John Hunter: As if lago had meant the hurt done to the head when 
one is made a homed monster. 
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May draw with you. There’s Millions now aliue, 80 

That nightly lye in thofe vnproper beds, 

Which they dare fweare peculiar. Your cafe is better. 

Oh, ’tis the fpight of hell, the Fiends Arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton in a fecure Cowch; 

And to fuppose her chart. No, let me know, [329 

And knowing what I am, I know what fhe fliallbe. 86 

0 th. Oh, thou art wife : ’tis certaine. 
lago. Stand you a while apart, 

Confine your felfe but in a patient Lirt, 

Whil’rt you were heere, o’re-whelmed with your griefe 90 
(A partion mort refulting fuch a man) 


80. you. There' s\ yotu there's Qq. 
There's Millions'^ Milliom are 

Pope + . 

ttC 7 U^ 1/070 F^. 

8 1. /ycj lyes Q,. 

82. peculiar^prcitliarV^. peculiorCl^. 
cafi\ cau/e Ff, Rowe. 

83. Oh, ’iis] 0 ihis Q^. Oh, it is Han. 
82-8S. Lines end, sa/e,„hsll,...in,... 

chajl..,. am. ..wife .'...apart, Han. (read- 
ing now line 88). 


85. let me\ let not me Q^. 

87. ’tis] that’s Cap. (Corrected in Er- 
rata). 

88. Stand poti] Stand yon now ITan. 

89. Z9?,] lijl: Qq. list. Rowe. 

90. heere, 0’ re-whelmed] here ere while, 
mad Q,, Stcev. Mai. Rnnn. Var. 

91. Ff, Rowe, vnfiitinp (],. 
vnfi/ting: Q^Q,, Pope, Han. Cap. Coli. 
Dyce iii. nnsuiting Theob. et cet. 


81. vnproper] Dyce: Not pcculi.'ir to an imlividuai, common. Rot.fe: Shake- 
speare uses it only here; improper, that i.s, not becoming, only in Lear, V, iii, 222. 

82. peculiar] White (ed. ii) : Eejuivalent to belonging to one; that is, to each 
one of them (the millions) respectively. 

83. spight] Schmidt (Ze.v. s. v.): Vexation, mortification. Roi.I'E; It rather 
seems to be malice. The ‘spite of hell’ is explained by ‘the fiend's arcli-mock.’ The 
man is not mortified, for he does not know his disgrace. 

84. secure] Malone : In a couch on which he is lulled into a false security. So, 
• though Page be a secure fool,’ &c.. Merry ll'isvs, II, i, 24 1. [For other in.stances of 
the accent on the first syllalile, see W.ylker ( Vers. 292) or AnnoTT, §49?.] 

85-S7. W.ALKER tfSrit. iii, aSg) pro^ioses an arrangement, ‘if the reading be right,’ 
of these lines, wherein he was anticipated by Hanmcr. See Text. Notes. 

86. she] Steevens : Redundancy of metre, rvilhout improvement of sense, inclines 
one to consider this woi'd as an intruder. lago is merely stating an imaginary case as 
his own. ‘ When I know what I am, I know what the result of that conviction shall 
be.’ To whom, indeed, could the pronoun ‘she’ grammatically refer? 

89. List] Collins : That is, barrier, bouml. Keep your temper, s.ays lago, within 
the bounds of patience. 

90. o’re-whelmed] Knight : These words, in the Qq, afford one evidence, 
amongst many, that both his texts were printed from a manuscript. 

91. resulting] Collier (ed. ii) : That asifiiting vias the word usually recited on 
the stage we may infer, perhaps, from its having been thus altered in the (MS.). 
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CaJJio came hither, I Ihifted him away, 92 

And layd good fcufes vpon your Extafie, 

Bad him anon returne : and heere fpeake with me, 

The which he promis’d. Do but encaue your felfe, 95 

And marke the Fleeres, the Gybes, and notable Scornes 
That dwell in euery Region of his face. 

For I will make him tell the Tale anew; 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 

He hath, and is againe to cope your wife. loo 

I fay, but marke his gefture : marry Patience, 

Or I fhall fay y’are all in all in Spleene, 

And nothing of a man. 

, Othe. Do’ft thou heare, lago^ 

f I will be found moft cunning in my Patience : 105 

But (do’ft thou heare) moft bloody. 

lago. That’s not amifle, 

But yet keepe time in all : will you withdraw ? 

Now will I queftion Cajfio of Bianca, 

: A Hufwife, that by felling her defires I lo 

Buyes her felfe Bread, and Cloath. It is a Creature 


92. hither.'] hither, Qq. 

93. layd] layed Qq. laid Ff. 
fcufes vJ>on]fcufe, vpon Q,. fcufes 

on Ff, Rowe+ fcufe vpon Q^Q, et cet. 

94. Bad] Bid Q,. Bade Johns, Steev. 
et seq. 

retu 7 - 7 ie;] retire, Qq. 
heere fpeake] her fpeake Q^. 

95. Do but] but Qq, Coll. Wh. i. 
encaue] incaue Qq. 

96. Fleeres] Teeres Q^. geeres Q^Q,. 
Gybes] libes Q,. 

98. Tale] ‘rale Q^. 

100. hath] has Qq. 

101. gefture; marry] ieafture, mary 
Qq. 


102. y’are] Ff, Rowe, Wh. Dyce ill, 
Huds. you’re Pope, Han. you are Qq 
et cet. 

all in all] all-in-all Sta. Huds. 

in Spleene] a spleen Johns, conj. 
Cap. one spleen I,ctt5om conj. Huds. 

104. thmi] Om. Cap. 

107. lago.] aago. F,,. 

108. But yet] But Q,. 

[Othello withdraws. Rowe. Othel- 
lo conceals himself. Cap. 

109. Bianca,] Bianca? Q^. 

III. Cloatli] cloathes f)t\. cloth F^^, 
Rowe-i-. clothes Sleev.’93 et seq. 

It is a Creature] Om. Q^. 


93. senses] Walker {Crit. i, 239) cites this in the same article referred to at I, i, 
31, adding ‘it is possible that Shakespeare may have written ‘senses on! Neither 
Walker nor his Editor noticed that this is the reading of all the Ff but the First. I'or 
the dropped prefix, see AnnoTT, § 460. 

102. in Spleene] Steeveks : We still say, suclr a one is in wrath, in the dumps, 
&c. The sense, therefore, is plain. Dyce (ed. iii) : Lettsom suggests ‘ one spleen.’ 

no.- Huswife] White (ed. ii) : Pronunciation, kusif; sense, hussy. 

III. It is] Rolfe: Used contemptuously, as in Rom. Jul. IV, ii, 14. 
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I That dotes on CaJJw,{^% ’tis the Strumpets plague 1 12 

/ To be-guile many, and be be-guil’d by one) 

; He, when, he heares of her, cannot reftraine 
' From the exceffe of Laughter. Heere he comes. IIS 

Enter CaJJio. 

As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad : 

• And his vnbookifh leloufie muft conferue 1 18 


113. be-gtiile ...be-guiPd'\ b^gttile 
beguild 

114. reftraine^ Ff, Rowe, Sta. refraine 
Qq et cet. 


116. Enter...] After line 113, Qq. After 
torong line 120, Dyce, Sta. Wh. 

Scene III. Pope +, Jen, 

1 18. conferue\ conjler Qq. constr, 
Rowe et seq. 


1 1 6. See note, III, iii, 383. 

n8. vnbookish] Whiter (p. 112), after citing many instances where Shakespea; 
has used the imagery of a book in connection with Icrve, ends with the celebrate 
description of Cressida ( 'fro. (&= Cross. IV, v, 54) wherein Ulysses speaks of ‘unclas- 
ing the tables of their thoughts To every ticklish reader;’ and the same metaphe A 
Whiter is persuaded, lago uses here.' ‘The “ unbooki.sh jealousy of Othello,’ sat V 
Whiter, ‘ is that which confounds his knowledge in the Books of Love, and blinds ll (] 
discernment respecting the language of Lovers. It will cause him to mistake tl 
artless smiles and gestures of Cas-sio for the .significant e.vprcssions of amorous parley. 
Whether our Poet intended to comprehend tlie whole of tliis meaning, I am not able 
to decide: I am convinced, however, that this remote epithet “ unliooki.sh,” as applied 
to jealousy, was suggested to his mind liy the above very singular imageiy of the Lover 
and the Book! Walker {Cril. iii, 2S9) noticed what had escaped Wliitei', tliat ‘un- 
bookish’ is connected with ‘construe,' but when he adds that ‘it is e.vpiained l>y it,’ he 
does not take me wholly with him. ‘ Unlmokish ’ is certainly used here in an unusual 
sense; it is as though there were Hooks of yi«/n.vjr, like Saviolohs Practise of JL norable 
Quarrels, which should guide Otheilo, but did not. Wariil'R I i'n’s explanation, followed 
by Dyce and others, that it is equivalent to ignorant, is scarcely sullicicnt. The use of 
‘ bookish ’ in the first scene of this play, in its manifest meaning (where lago talks 
of the ‘bookish Theoric’), shows that more is meant by ‘unbookish’ than mere lack 
of knowledge or of skill. Until a better c.an be given. Winter’s explanation seems the 
nearest, viz. : that .Shakespeare having so frequently compared loi'e and los'ers to books, 
here, by the association of ide.xs, makes Othello’s misconstruction of Cassio’s smiles due 
to Othello’s hack of learning in the books of love. — E d. 

llS. conserue] This is a mere misprint, of one letter, fur eons/rue, which is spelled 
in the Qq as it was probably pronounced. It is spelled conster in the Ff Tuvlfth -Viglif, 
III, i, 54; thus also in F^F^F^ Tam. of Shr. Ill, i, 30 and 40; consturedin (Jq Sleny 
Wives, I, iii, 42; consture in Love's Lab. V, ii, 341 ; consters in A’, of L. 324, and con- 
ster in Pass. Pil. 14, 8; construe in all other instances, viz.: Tree Cent. I, ii, 56; Ff 
Merry Wives, I, iii, 42 ; Ff Lands Lab. V, ii, 341 ; Jul. Cass. I, ii, 44 ; I, iii, 34 ; II, i, 
307 ; 2 Hen. IV; IV, i, 103. Collier, in all honesty doubtless, says that F, has con- 
serve, which shows how necessary it is to have the ipsissima: Uteris of the origimal text 
in sight, where the r/’s are not converted to v’s. DtfcE {Remarks, p. 54, note on the 
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Poore CaJJids fmiles, geftures, and light behauiours 
Quite in the wrong. How do you Lieutenant ? 120 

Caf. The worfer, that you giue me the addition, 

Whofe want euen killes me, 
lago. Ply Defdemoiia well, and you are fure on’t : 

Now, if this Suit lay in Biancei^ dowre. 

How quickely fliould you fpeed? 125 

Caf. Alas poore Caitiffe. 

0 th. Looke how he laughes already. 
lago. I neuer knew woman loue man fo. 

Caf. Alas poore" Rogue, I thinke indeed fhe loues me, 

0 th. Now he denies it faintly : and laughes it out. 1 30 

lago. Do you heare Cafjio ? 

0 th. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o’re : go too, well faid, well faid. 

lago. She giues it out, that you fhall marry her. 

Do you intend it? ijj 

Caf. Ha, ha, ha. 

0 th. Do ye triumph, Romaine ? do you triumph? 137 


119- Fo<ire\ Our Theob. co^, (with- 
dnwn). 

behauiours\ Ff, Rowe, behnuiour 
Qq et cet. 

120. yiut\ Ff, Rowe, you now Qq et 
cet. 

Lieutenant'} Leiufetiant Qq. 

121. worfer} wor/e Q^. 

giue} gave Ff, Rowe, Pope, Flan. 

123. on’t} oft Mai. Steev.’g3, Var. 

124. [Speaking lower. Rowe. 
dowre} Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sta. Del. 

power Qq et cet. 

126. Caitiffe} catiue Qq. 


i?7, 130, 132, 137, 141, 14s, 149, 154, 
158, 176. As Aside, Theob. W.irb. et soq. 

128. woman} Ff, Knt, Coll. D}'cei, .Sta. 
"Wh. Glo. Del, Rife, a woman Qq ct cet. 

129. indeed} Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Steev. 
’85, Knt. ifailh Q, et cet. 

130. it out} out Pope + . 

*32, 133- H(na...o're} One line, Qq. ’ 

132. importunes} in porluncs Qj. 

133. it o’re} it on Q,Q,. it out Q^. 
go too} go to QcjFf. 

we/l /aid, well faid} well faid Qq. 
137 ' 7'e] Ff, Rowe, Pope. Doe you 

Qq et cet. 


Mer. of Ven. II, ii) says that the fonn misconster is common in our early writers, and 
gives several instances. — ^E d. 

119. behauiours] See I, i, 31, or Walker. {Crit, i, 241). 

124, dowre] Knight : Dower in the sense of gift. Collier : Tlie letter d having 
been turned in the Folio, 'power' there became dower. Delius thinks that 'dower’ 
accords better with what lago afterwards insinwftes, viz, : ' she gives it out that you 
shall many her.' 

133* well said] See IT, i, 192. 

^ 37 * Romaine] Warburton : Never was a more ridiculous blunder than the word 
‘ Roman. Shakespeare wrote rogite, which, being obscurely written, the editors mis- 
took for Rome, and so made Roman of it. Johnson : Othello calls him ' Roman * 
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Caf, I marry. What ? A cuftomer jprythee beare 1 38 

Some Charitie to my wit, do not thinke it 

So vnwholefome. Ha, ha, ha. 140 

0 th. So, fo, fo, fo : they laugh , that winnes. 
lago. Why the cry goes, that you marry her. 

Caf. Prythee fay true. 
lago. I am a very Villaine elfe. 

0 th. Haue you fcoar’d me ? Well. , 145 


13S-140. Two lilies, ending 

•unt...ha. Q,. Three lines, ending Cujlom- 
er...wit,..Jta. QjQj, Walker. I’rose, Pope 
et seq. 

138. I marry. Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 
Knt. 1 marry her > Qq et cet. 

What ? A Cti/loHier'] Oin. Q,. 
prythee'\ I pretkee Qq, Jen. Slcev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. \Vh. i, Ktly, Cam. 
Del. 

141. So,/o,/o,/o\ 5e,/oFjF^,Rowe+.. 
they l(iiiph'\ lauph Q,, Cap. • 
winnes'] Ff. wins Q,Qj, Cap. 


wines Q^. soin F_,, Rowe et cet. 

142. H'hy] FfQjQj, Rowe+, Cap. 
Steev.’S5, Knf. I'uM Q, et cet. 

/has yai/] F,, Knt. you yfiall 
Qj. thai you Jhali Q^Q^F^F^ Rowe et 
cet. 

marry] merry Q^. 

144. very] Om. Han. 

145. JJaue...me '/] Om. Coll. (MS). 
Ilaue] JIa (^q. 

J'cuar'd me '/ 1 1 ell.]Jlor'<l me well. 
Qj. /eoar’ lime ; 7 oell.i;l. scor'd me? Well. 
Thcob. ii el seq. 


ironically. ‘Triumph,’ which was a Roman ceremony, brought Roman into his 
thoughts. ‘ What ! ’ says he, ‘ you arc now triumphing as great as a Roman ? ’ Collier 
( ed. ii) : The (MS.) informs us that for ‘ Roman ’ we ought to substitute o'er me. This 
may be so, and the reason fur ‘ Roman,’ in reference to ‘ triumph,’ is not obvious ; but 
as the change is somewhat violent, and in no respect compulsory, we do not make it. 
Purnell ; Shakespeare liad Ijeen studying for the Roman plays about this lime. 

13S. customer] Johnson: A common woman, one that invites custom. White 
(ed. ii) : Loth Idgo and Cassio arc led by' the occasion to make out Bianca woi-se, or at 
least lower in condition, than she was. Wise, in hi.s Glossary appended to his Shake- 
speare and his Birthplace, gives tliis word as in u.se in this sense among the pea.santry 
of Warwickshire at this day. 

139. Charitie] Walker ( Vers. 201) : The i in -i/y is .almost uniformly dropped in 
pronunciation. See also 111, iii, 295. 

14I. winnes] See I, iii, 312. 

145. scoar’d] Johnson : Have you made my reckoning? have you settled the term 
of my life ? Steeve.ns : To score originaily meant no more than to cut a notch upon 
a tally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any substance. But it was soon fig- 
uratively used for setting a brand or mark of di-sgracc on any one, and it is employed 
in this sense here. Coi.i.ier (ed. ii) : In view of tiie re.ading of the Qq, wo cannot be 
by any means sure that ‘ scored ’ is the true lection ; possibly some other word ought to 
be substituted. The sense usually atlachcd to the piirasc has been : Have you marked 
me like a beast, which you have made me, by giving me horns. Staunton : Th.at i.s, 
branded, unless the word is a misprint. Delius : Othello applies to Desclemona lago’s 
words, ‘you shall marry her,’ and asks, ‘Have you made out my reckoning? Are 
you finished with me ? ’ it is not until Othello is out of the way that a marriage witli 
her is possible. Hudson : I am not clear as to the meaning of this. To score was to 
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Caf. This is the Monkeys owne giuing out : 146 

She is perfwaded I will marry her 
Out of her owne loue & flattery, not out of my promife. 

0 th. lago becomes me : now he begins the ftory. [330 a] 
CaJJio. She was heere euen now : fhe haunts me in e- 150 
ueiy place. I was the other day talking on the Sea- 
banke with certaine Venetians, and thither comes the 
Bauble, and falls me thus about my neck. 

0 th. Crying oh deere CaJJio, as it were: his iefture im- 
ports it. 153 

CaJJio. So hangs, and lolls, and weepes vpon me : 

So fliakes, and pulls me. Ha, ha, ha. 

0 th. Now he tells how fhe pluckt him to my Cham- 
ber : oh, I fee that nofe of yours, but not that dogge, I 
fliall throw it to. 160 

CaJJio. Well, I muft leaue her companie. 
lago. Before me : looke where fhe comes. 163 


146-148. Prose, Qq, Pope et seq. 

146. Monkeys\ monkies QqF^F^. 

149. becomes^ becons F,. bcckon’s Fj. 
beckons QqF^ et cet. 

151. the ot/ier\ tother Qq, Jen. 

152. thither\ thcither Q,. 

cosnes ///«] comes this Qq, Jen. Var. 
Coll, i, Wh, i. 

153. and...thsts'\ by tiis hand Jhe fats 
thus Q,, Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. fats me 
thus QjQ,. and, by this hand, she falls 
me thus Coll. Wh. Del. Glo. Cam. Rife. 

neck.'] FfQq, Jen. sieck — Rowe. 
steck ; Cap. 


154. ieflurel Sfftwe Q^QjFf. 

156, 157. Prose, Qq, Pope et seq. 

156. lolls'\ iolls Q,j. jolls Qj. 

157. Ff, Rowe + , Knt. halsQ^,. 
hales Q,Q, et cet. 

pulls'^ pH Q,. puls Qj. 

158-160. Two lines, ending chamber... 
to. Qt]. Three, ending chamber. ..dog... 
to. Klly. 

159. oh, /] I Qq. 

but nof^ but notu Ff. 

160. throw if] thread t Qq, Jen. 

162, 164. lago., Caf.J Om. Q„Q,. 


cut notches in a stick, and accounts were formerly kept by scoring the items thus in 
what were called tally-sticks. In AlPs Well, IV, iii, we have the line, ‘ After he scores, 
he never pays the score ’/ and the context there shows the meaning to be, that when he 
has sworn a woman into granting his wish, he never keej^s his oaths ; or what the Poet 
elsewhere calls ‘ beguiling virgins with the brokens seals of perjury.’ So, in the text, 
the meaning may be, ‘ Have you run up an account against me, which I must psiy ? 
very well'. I’ll see you paid.’ Or it may be, ‘ Have you squared the account with me 
for cashiering you ? ’ 

159. nose . . . dogge] Deighton (p. 62) : I see your nose, which I shall soon 
tear from your face and fling to the first dog that comes in my way. 

162. Before me] Schmidt interprets this as equivalent to ‘ by my soul,’ and refers 
to Twelfth Night, II, iii, 194. PuRNELL considers it as a euphemism for ‘before God,’ 
and refers to Cor. I, i, 124. 
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Enter Bia 7 tca. 163 

Caf. ’Tis fuch another Fitchewmarry a perfum’d one? 

What do you meane by this haunting of me ? 165 

Biati. Let the diuell, and his dam haunt you : what 
did you meane by that fame Handkerchiefe, you gaue 
me euen now ? I was a fine Foole to take it : I muft take 
out the worke ? A likely piece of worke, that you fhould 
finde it in your Chamber, and know not who left it there. 170 
This is fome Minxes token, & I muft take out the worke? 

There, giue it your Hobbcy-horfe, whercfoeucr you had 
it, lie take out no worke on’t. 

Cajfw. How now, my fweete Bianca ? 

How now ? How now ? 173 

Othc. By Heaucn, that fhould be my Handkerchiefe. 

Bian. If you’le come to fupper to night you may, if 
you will not, come when you are next prepar’d for. Exit 
lago. After her : after her. 

Caf. I muft, fhee’l rayle in the ftreets elfe. 180 

lago. Will you fup there ? 

Cajfio. Yes, I intend fo. 

lago. Well, I may chance to fee you : for I would ve- 
ry faine fpeake with you. 

Caf. Piythce come : will you ? 185 


163. Enter...] Aflerliiiei6i,Qci. After 
line 164, Dyce. 

Scene IV. Pope + , Jen. 

164. Caf.] Om. Q,. 

Fitcheiu\ ficho ,Q,. 

164, 165. one? IF/itil} one, what Q,. 
one: What O-ftf f 

167, 176, igo. jlandkei-chiefe'\ hand- 
kercher Q^. Handkerchiffe or Hanker- 
chijfe Fj. 

169. the •worie'\ the whole worke Q^, 
Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

170. knma ] Ff, Rowe + , Cap. Knt, 
Coll. Sta. Wh. i, Del. not knorw Qi[ et cet. 

17 1. worke ?'\worie ; Qt.{,Wa.a. work! 
Knt, Sing. Sta. 


172. It rmr] it the Qq, Jen. 

174. 175 - One line, Qq, Pope ct seq. 
177. I/...f^ Ff, Kowe-r, Knt, Sing. 
Ktly. An... an Qq ct cet. 

180. I mnjr^ I'T, Rowe+, Cap. Steev. 
’S5, Knt. Faith / vtnjl Q^ ct cet. 
in the'\ i’the Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Jlreets\ Ff, Rowe 4 -, Knt, Sta. 
AVIi. i. Jlreetc Q,. ftreet Q^Q, ct cet. 

151. Win. .. there ?'\ You fup there. 
QjQj. You sup there ? Johns. 

152. Yes,} FfQ,Qj, Rowc + , Cap. Jen. 
Stcev.’Ss, Knt, Dyce iii, Hiuls. Faith Q, 
et cet. 

185. Fiythee'] Preethee Q,. Prethe Q„ 
Qj. Prethee 1 ''^. Prithee F^. 


164. such another] See Schmidt (s. v. another), for other instances of this hindly 
contemptuous phrase, to which Schmidt gives as equivalent the German * auch so eine.’ 

164. Fitchew] V>\ex. (Gloss.)-. A polecat, and the cant term for a strumpet. [The 
Qq give what was probably the pronunciation. Cotgrave has Fissau. — Ed.] 

t*if> T^vr'i? I \ • An nl-Kinrlnnpfl wnmnn. 
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Go too : fay no more. i86 

How fliall I murther him, lago. 

Did you perceiue how he laugh’d at his vice ? 

Oh, Togo. 

And did you fee the Handkerchiefe ? igo 

Was that mine ? 

Yours by this hand : and to fee how he prizes 
the foolifli woman your wife ; fhe gaue it him, and he 
hath giu’n it his whore. 

0 th. I would haue him nine yeeres a killing : 195 

A fine woman, a faire woman, a fweete woman ? 

lago. Nay , you muft forget that. 

Othello. I, let her rot and perifh, and be damn’d to 
night , for fhe fhall not liue. No, my heart is turn’d to 
ftone : I ftrike it, and it hurts my hand. Oh, the world 200 
hath not a fweeter Creature : fhe might lye by an Em- 
perours fide, and command him Taskes. 202 
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, lago. 
I 0 th. 
lago. 
0 th, 
lago. 
0 th. 
lago. 


186. too :fa)^ to, fay Q,. to fay Q,Qj. 
to; fay Ff. 

tnore^ more. Exit Cajio. Qq. 
more. Exit. Ff. 

Scene V. Pope+, Jen. 

[Coming hastily from his conceal- 
ment. Cap. Advancing. Coll. 

187. murtJur'\ Ff, Rowe-t-, Cap. Knt, 
Wh. i, Rife, murder Qq, Johns, et cet. 

lago.] lago? QqFjF^, Rowe et 

seq. 

188. laugh’d'] laughed Qq. 


189. lago.] laga. Q,. 

192-194. Om. Qq. 

195. 196. Prose, Qq, Cap. Jen. Coll, ct 
seq. 

196. woman .?] wotnan. Qq. woman ! — 
Rowe et seq. 

197. forget that.] 'forgel. Q,. forget that 

Q,Qr 

198. L] Aiid Qq. Ay, Rowe et seq. 
damn’d] damb’d Qq. 

200. fone] a ftone Q^Q,. 

201. hath] has Qq. 


192-194. JENNENS : The omission of this speech in Q, evidently appears to he a 
blunder of the compositors ; for Othello’s speech, ‘ Was that mine ? ' concludes the 
page ; and the catchword to the next page is lag., which shows that this speech of lago 
was in the MS. ; otherwise the catchwords would have been ‘ I would.’ 

195. a killing] See Abbott, § 24, for instances of a- before verbal nouns where it 
represents on; as here, ‘nine years on, or in the act of killing.’ 

19S-202. This speech is assuredly metric prose. In moments of wild passion the 
least restraints of verse, even to Shakespeare it seems, are choking, yet the phrases 
will fall rhythmically. I cannot find tliat any one has ever attempted to cut it up into 
lines, and yet Walker (CnV. ii, 23) sa)'s that ‘creature,’ in line 201, is ‘proliahly a 
dissyllable’ where the innuendo is that it occurs in verse. To my ear ‘creature’ is 
better. — ^E d. 

200. stone . . . hand] Steevens ; This thought, as often as it occurs to Shake- 
speare, is sure to be received, and as often counteracts ias pathos. See Ant. dr* Cleo. 
IV, ix, 16. 
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I lago. Nay, that’s not your way. 203 

! Othe. Hang her, I do but fay what (he is : fo delicate 
; with her Needle : an admirable Mufitian. Oh fhe will 201; 
fing the Sauageneffe out of a Beare : of fo high and plen- 
teous wit, and inuention ? 

lago. She’s the worfe for all this. 

Othe. Oh, a thoufand, a thouland times : 

And then of fo gentle a condition ? 2 10 

lago. I too gentle. 

Othe, Nay that’s certaine : 

But yet the pitty of it, lago : oh lago, the pitty of it 
lago. [330 S\ 

lago. If you are fo fond ouer her iniquitie ; giue her 215 
pattent to offend, for if it touch not you, it comes neere 
no body. 

0 th. I will chop her into Meflfes : Cuckold me f 

lago. Oh, ’tis foule in her. 219 


204. do but'\ do not Q^Qj. 

206. high and] high a Kf, Rowe. 

206, 207. plenteous] plentious 
pUntions Q^. 

207. inuention /] inuention, Qq. ?«- 
vcfiHon /— Rowe. 

209, 210. Prose, Qq, Cap. et seq. 

209. Ohy a] A Qq. 

ihou/andf a thoufand] Ff, 
Ro\ve+, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Del. 
thousand-thousand Sta. Dyce iii, Huds. 
thoufand thoufand Qq ct cet. 

210. a condition?] a condition, 


Jen. a condiiiotttQ^, condition I , 
a condition ! Cap. et seq. 

212-214. One line, Qq. Prose, Cap. et 
seq. 

212. A’iy'] /Q,. 

213, 214. oh lago,. ..lago.] the pitty. Q^, 
oh the pitty. Q^Q^, Jen. 

215. you a 7 ’c]you be Qq, Cap. Jen. 

216. touch] touches Qq, Cap. 

21S. JMt'Jfcs :] — Qj. Mcjfesg-^ 

QsQs* messes. Johns. 

vie ?] VIC ! Qf^. 


203. youT way] Deigiiton (p. 63) ; That is, it won't do for you lo let your thoughts 
dwell upon her many excellences, or you will be unmanned. 

206. Malone: So in V. &^A, 1096; ‘when he hath sung The tiger would be tame.* 

210. condition] See II, i, 282. 

212. Mrs Jameson (ii, 35) : Desdemona displays at limes a transient energy, arising 
from the power of afTection, but gentleness g^ves the prevailing tone to her character, — 
gentleness in its excess, — genllcne.ss verging on passivcncs.s, — gentleness which not only 
cannot resent, but cannot resist. Here in this passage the exceeding softness of De.sde- 
mona^s temper is turned against her by lago, so that it suddenly strikes Othello in a new 
point of view, as the inability to resist temptation ; but to ii.s, who perceive the ch.'nucter 
as a whole, this extreme gentleness of nature is yet delineated with such exceeding 
refinement that the effect never approaches to feebleness. It is true that once her 
extreme timidity leads her, in a moment of confusion and terror, to prevaricate about 
the fatal handkerchief. 

216. pattent] See Chalmers, on Date of Composition, in Appendix. 
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lago. Go too : fay no more. 186 

• 0 th. How fliall I murther him, lago. 

lago. Did you perceiue how he laugh’d at his vice ? 

0 th. Oh, logo. 

lago. And did you fee the Handkerchiefe ? 190 

0 th. Was that mine ? 

lago. Yours by this hand : and to fee how he prizes 
the foolifli woman your wife : Ihe gaue it him, and he 
hath giu’n it his whore. 

0 th. I would haue him nine yeeres a killing : 195 

A fine woman, a faire woman, a fweete woman ? 
lago. Nay, you muft forget that. 

Othello. I, let her rot and perifh, and be damn’d to 
night, for fhe fliall not liue. No, my heart is turn’d to 
ftone : I ftrike it, and it hurts my hand. Oh, the world 200 
hath not a fweeter Creature ; flie might lye by an Em- 
perours fide, and command him Taskes. ao2 


186. *<?.•/«/] /tf./.rj'Q,. to/ayCLQ^. 
to; /ay Ff. 

moro.'] more. Exit Ca/io. Qq. 
more. Exit. Ff. 

Scene V. Pope+, Jen. 

[Coming hastily from his conceal- 
ment. Cap. Advancing. Coll. 

187. murt/ur'] Ff, Rowe -I- , Cap. Knt, 
Wh. i, Rife, murder Qq, Johns, et cet. 

lago.J lago? QqFjF^, Rowe et 
seq. 

1S8. laugKd'\ laughed Qq. 


189. lago.] laga. Q,. 

192-194. Om. Qq. 

* 9 S. *96. Prose, Qq, Cap. Jen. Coll, ct 
seq. 

196. woman /] woman. Qq. woman I — 
Rowe et seq. 

197. forget that. Yforgct. Q^. forget that 

Q,Q,- 

198. /,] Attd Qq. Ay, Rowe et seq. 
damn'd'\ damb’d Qq. 

200. floiie\ a flone Q,Qj. 

201. hathi^ has Qq. 


192-194. Jennens : The omission of this speech in Q, evidently appears to be a 
blunder of the compositors; for Othello’s speech, ‘Was that mine?’ concludes the 
page ; and the catchword to the next page is lag., which shows that this speech of lago 
was in the MS.; otherwise the catchwords would have been 'I would.’ 

195. a killing] See Abhoit, § 24, for instances of a- before verbal nouns where it 
represents on; as here, ‘nine years on, or in the act of killing.’ 

198—202. This speech is assuredly metric prose. In moments of wild passion the 
least restraints of verse, even to Shakespeare it seems, are choking, yet the phrases 
will fall rhythmically. I cannot find that any one has ever attempted to cut it up into 
lines, and yet Walker {Crit. ii, 23) says that ‘creature,’ in line 201, is ‘probably a 
dissyllable ’ where the innuendo is that it occurs in verse. To my ear ‘ creature ' is 
better. — E d. 

200. stone . . , hand] Steevens ; This thought, as often os it occurs to Shake- 
speare, is sure to be received, and as often counteracts pathos. See Ant. &■ Cleo. 
IV, ix, l6. 
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203 


I lago. Nay, that’s not your way, 

I Olhe. Hang her, I do but fay what flie is : fo delicate 
I with her Needle : an admirable Mufitian. Oh flie will 201; 

■ fing the Sauagenefle out of a Beare : of fo high and plen- 
teous wit, and inuention ? 

' lago. She’s the worfe for all this, 

Othe. Oh, a thoufand, a thouland times : 

And then of fo gentle a condition? 210 

lago. I too gentle. 

( Othe. Nay that’s certaine : 

; But yet the pitty of it, lago ; oh lago^ the pitty of it 
‘ lago. [330 

lago. If you are fo fond ouer her iniquitie : giue her 215 
pattent to offend, for if it touch not you, it comes neere 
no body. 

0 th. I will chop her into Meffes : Cuckold me ? 

lago. Oh, ’tis foule in her. 219 


204. do iutj do not Q^Q,. 

206. high and'\ high a Ff, Rowe. 

206, 207. plenteoui\ flentious Q,Fj. 
plmtiom Qj. 

207. inuention f\ inuention. Qq. in- 
vention ! — Rowe. 

209, 210. Frosc, Qq, Cap. et seq. 

2og. Oh, d] -‘I Qq. 

thou/and, a thoufand'^ Ff, 
Rowe+, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Del. 
thousand-thousand Sta. Dyce iii, Huds. 
thou/and thoufand Qq et cet. 

210. a comlition a condition. Q.Q,, 


Jen. a condition, Q,. condition ! Pope+ , 
a condition! Cap. et seq. _ 

212-214. One line, Qq. Frose, Cap. et 
seq. 

212. Nay\ /Q,. 

213, 214. oh lago,. ..lago.] the pitty. Q^, 
oh the pitty. Q^Q^, Jen. 

215. you arc’\yon be Qq, Cap. Jen. 

216. toucir\ touches Qq, Cap. 

2tS. Mcjfes .•] meffes — Q,. meges , — 
Q.Q,- ntesses. Johns. 
sue .t] me ! Qq. 


203. your way] Deiciitoi; (p. 63) : Tliat is, it won’t do for you to let your thoughts 
dwell upon her many e.\ccllences, or you will be unmiinncd. 

206. Malone: So in V. &^A. 1096: ‘when he hath sung The tiger would be lame.’ 

210. condition] See II, i, 282. 

212. Mrs Jameson (ii, 35) : Desdemona displa)'s at limes a transient energy, arising 
from the power of qffection, but gentleness gives the prevailing tone to her eharacter, — 
gentleness in its e.vcess, — gentleness verging on passiveness, — gentleness which not only 
cannot resent, but cannot resist. Here iu this pa.ssage the exceeding softness of Desde- 
mona's temper is turned against her by I.ago, so that it suddenly strikes Othello in a new 
point of view, as the inability to resist temptation ; but to us, who perceive the character 
as a whole, this extreme gentleness of nature is yet delineated with such exceeding 
refinement that the effect never approaches to feebleness. It is true that orsce her 
extreme timidity leads her, in a moment of confusion and terror, to prevaricate about 
the fatal handkerchief, . 

216. pattent] See Chalmers, on Date of Composition, in Appendix. 
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0 th. With mine Officer ? 220 

lago. That’s fouler. 

Othe. Get me fome poyfon, lago, this night. He not 
expoftulate with her .• leaft her body and beautie vnpro- 
uide my mind againe ; this night lago. 

lago. Do it not with poyfon, ftrangle her in her bed, 225 
Euen the bed ihe hath contaminated, 

0 th. Good, good ; 

The luftice of it pleafes ; very good, 

lago. And for Cajfio, let me be his vndertaker : 

You fliall heare more by midnight, 230 

Enter Lodouico, Dcfdcmona, and Attendants. 

Othe. Excellent good : What Trumpet is that fame ? 
lago. I warrant fomething from Venice, 

’Tis Lodouico, this, comes from the Duke, 

See, your wife’s with him. 235 


aao. Officer Officer. Qq. officer! 
Rowe. 

222. night. lie"] night lie Qq. 

223. ieatttiel her ieauty Rowe+ . 

224. againe. agen, Qq. 

225. 226. Prose, Qq, Cap. Steev. et seq. 

225. her in'] here in Q,. 

226. Eueii] Even in Pope+. 

227, 228. One line, Qq; or prose, Cap, 
et seq. 

228. pleafes: very] pleafes very Q^. 
pleafes, very Q^Q^. 

229. 230. Prose, Qq, Cap. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Dyce, Sta. Glo, Cam. 

230. midnight!] midnight. A Trumpet. 
Qq. 


230. [A trumpet within. Theob. After 
good, line 232, Dyce. 

Scene VI. Pope. After line 233, Han. 
After line 235, Warb. Johns. Jen. 

231. Enter...] After Lodavico line 234, 
Cap. After line 235, Steev. 

232. Two lines, Qq. 

233-235. I. ..him!] Ff, Rowe, I'ope, 
Knt. So)nethmgfrosn''lcmcc fare, (fare; 
Q^. fare Q^) tis Luciouico, Come from the 
Enlu:, and fee your luife is svith him. Qq 
et cet. (subs.). T warrant you ’tis some- 
thing come from Venice. Oh ! it is Lodovico 
from the Duke. And see your wife is with 
hint. Han. 

234. this, conics] F,, Knt. this comes 
FjF^, Rowe, Pope. 


222-229. Walker (^Crit. i, ll) thus divides these lines: ‘I’ll not expostulate with 
her, lest her body | And beauty unprovide my mind again : | This night, I.ago. | Do’t 
not with poison, strangle her in her bed, j Even the bed she hath contaminated, j Good, 
good : I The justice of it pleases ; very good. | And, | For Cassio, let me be his under- 
taker.’ j But the latter part is very doubtful. Dyce (^Eem. 241) anticipated Walker 
as regards 225, 226. ‘ This speech,’ says Dyce, ‘ (printed by all the modern editors as 
prose) is, I suspect, two lines of blank verse.’ 

223. vnprouide] Rolfe : Used by Shakespeare only here. 

233-235. According to Walker ( Vers. 65), ‘warrant’ is a monosyllable, and (Crit. 
ii 223) something is pronounced something. [The lines in the Qq are smoother. — 
Ed.] 
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236 


Lodo. Saue you worthy Generali. 

Othe. With all my heart Sir. 

Lod. The Duke, and the Senators of Venice greet you. 

Othe. I kiffe the Inftrument of their pleafures. 

Def. And what’s the newes, good cozen Lodoiiico ? 240 

lago. I am very glad to fee you Signior.' 

Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. I thanke you : how do’s Lieutenant CaJJio ? 
lago. Lines Sir, 

I Def. Cozen, there’s falne betweene him, & my Lord, 245 
i An vnkind breach ; but you fliall make all well, 
j Othe. Are you fure of that ? 

Def. My Lord ? 

Othe. This faile you not to do, as you will 

Lod. He did not call : he’s bufie in the paper, 250 

Is there deuifion ’twixt my Lord, and Cafjio ? 

Def. A moft vnhappy one : I would do much 
T’attone|them for the loue I beare to Caflo. 253 


236. Saue yott] God faoe the Q,, Jen. 
God save you Mai. 

238. the Senators'^ Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Warb. Johns. Senators Qq, Han. 
Cap. et seq. 

[Gives him a letter. Rowe. 

239. picafures'\ ^ood pleasures Han, 
Cap. 

[Opens and perases it. Cap. 

241, 242. One line, Q,, Cap. I... Wel- 
come One line, Ktly. 

241. very\ Om. Cap. 


241. Sigmorl] Seignior; — Q,Q,. 

243. yoii] you, sir Cap. 

244. Sir,']/ir. Q„ Ff. 

247. [Aside. Theob. Waib. 

245. Lord?'] Lord. Qq. 

249. [Reads. Theob. et seq. 

toill—] roill.— Q,Q,. 

251. 'teoi.xtim^behaeenetkyei,, ’twiset 
thy Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. 

253. T’nttone] Ff, Rowe + ,Wh. i, Dyce 
iii, Iluds. To atlone Qq et cet. 


237. Malone : This does not relate to what Lodovico has just said, but is spoken by 
Othello while he salutes him. Steevens: I know not how the meaning of this speeh 
can be ascertained, unless by reference to the salutation of Lodovico. The distracted 
Othello, considering his own happiness at an end in this world, readily catches at the 
idea of future felicity suggested by the words : ‘ 'Save you, general ! ’ In his reply, 
therefore, he must be supposed to welcome the pious wish expressed in his behalf. In 
Meas.forMcas. II, ii, 157, two replies of Angelo, equally equivoeal, arc derived from 
similar premises : ‘ Isai. Heaven keep your honour safe ! Ang. Amen ! ’ Again, at 
the conclusion of the same scene: ‘ Isab. ’Save your honour! Ang. From thee: evert 
from thy virtue ! ’ If it be urged that ‘ ’save you ’ only means preserve you in this world, 
my sense of the jra.ssage will not be much weakened: as our protection, even ’here, 
upon this bank and shoal of time,’ depends on the Almighty. 

253. attone] Johnson: Make them «»«,• reconcile them. Henley: The verb is 
formed by the coalescence of the words at one. 
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THE TRACE DIE OF OTHELLO [act iv, sc. i. 


0th. 

Fire, and brimeftone. 

Def. 

My Lord. 

0th. 

Are you wife ? 

Def. 

What is he angrie ? 

Lod. 

May be thLetter mou’d him. 

.For as I 

! thinke, they do command him home, 

tDeputing Cafsio in his Gouernment. 

Def 

Truft me, I am glad on’t 

; Oihe. 

Indeed ? 

' Def 

My Lord ? 

Othe. 

I am glad to fee you mad. 

Def 

Why, fweete Othello ? 

' Othe. 

Diuell. 


25S 


260 


265 


254. brimeJlone\ Brimjlone QqF^F^. 

255. Lordly Lord! Pope. 

258. May be\ 'May be, Theob. 

261. Tntjl me'\ By viy troth Q,, Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Caro. 

I ani\ Tin Steev.’93. 


262. Indeed ^2 In^^rd. Qq. Indeed! 
Rowe. 

263. Lord ?2 Lord. Qq. Lord! Rowe. 

265. Why\ How Qq, Jen. Mai. Steev 
Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. 

Othello /■] Othello — Glo. 

266. [Striking her. Theob. 


256. Oth.] Fechter gjves this speech to lago, directing him to seize the aim of 
Othello across the table and stop him violently. Othello, ‘ rising furiously,’ had just 
uttered line 254. [Much as I dislike the Porte St. Martin, or Bowery, style of Fechter’s 
Othello, I must confess that here his suggestion strikes me as worthy of consideration. 
There is no small degree of propriety in representing the cool lago as recalling Olhello 
to his senses ; and even if lago's attempt be obtrusive or unmilitaiy, it is, perhaps, a 
less dramatic fault than what might seem the anticlimax of a sedate expostulation, 
addressed to Desdemona after the furious explo.sion, • Fire and brimstone.’ — Ed.] 

259. Theobald : Othello is but just arrived at Cyprus ; the Senate could hardly 
yet have heard of the Ottoman fleet being scattered by the tempest ; and Othello is at 
once remanded home, without any imputation suggested on his conduct, or any hint 
of his being employed in a more urgent Commission. Tis true, the deputation of Cas- 
sio in his room seems designed to heighten the Moor’s resentment ; but some proKable 
reason should have been assigned for his recall. As to what lago says afterwards, th.it 
Olhello is to go to Mauritani.i, this is only a lie of bis own invention to carry his imint 
with Roderigo. Lloyd : The news that Othello is snpcTseded recalls the inqiressions 
of the judicial deliberations of the Venetian Senate in the First Act, and seems to com- 
plete the proof of the infallible instincts of the statesmen. 

264. Cowden-Clarke : We cannot help thinking that the author probably wrote, 
‘ I am mad to see you glad! But we have not ventured to alter the text ; because 
Othello’s reply, as it stands, allows the meaning to be understood of * I am glad to see 
you unwise,’ in reference to his having asked, ‘ Are you wise ? ’ 

265. Othello ?] Daniel (p. 79 j : This speech should be marked as exclamatory. 
It is one of the innumerable instances where the printers use the *?’ for the *!’ 

266. That Theobald added the proper stage direction here there can be, unfortu- 




ACT IV, SC. i.] 


THE MOORE OF VENICE 


2SI 

267 


. Def. I haue not deferuM this. 

[ Lod. My Lord, this would not be beleeu’d in Venice, 

I Though I fliould fweare I faw’t. ’Tis very much, 
j Make her amends ; fhe weepes. 270 

0 //ie. Oh diuell, diuell : 

If that the Earth could teeme with womans teares. 

Each drop flie falls, would proue a Crocodile : 

Out of my fight. 

Def. I will not ftay to offend you. 275 

Lod. Truely obedient Lady : 

I I do befeech your Lordfhip call her backe. 

Otlie. Miftris. [331 «] 

! Def. My Lord. 

Otlie. What would you with her. Sir ? 280 

Lod. Who I, my Lordf 

Othe. I, you did wifh, that I would make her turne : 

Sir, fhe can turne, and turne : and yet go on 
And turne againe. And flie can weepe, Sir, weepe. 

And file’s obedient ; as you fay obedient. 285 

Very obedient : proceed you in your teares. 


269. saw it Steev. JIal. Var. 

Coll. Sing. Vih. i, Ktly, Del. 

mnc/t,2 much; Theob. much. 

Johns. 

272. womans'^ womens Qq. 

273. Crocodile^ crocodile Qq. 


275. to offend'^ t'offesid Pope+, Dyce 
iii, Huds. 

[Going. Rowe. 

276. Ff, Rowe. IruelyanQi 
et cet. 

2S2. I] II Rowe, Pope. Ay, Theob. 
2S5. Jhds'lJhe is Q^. 


nately, no doubt. This blow is the ineffaceable blot in Othello’s history which leaves, 
upon me at least, a more painful impression than even the smothering. This, is simply 
the rage of a coward; that, is an act of supposed justice. Fechter strikes with the 
I letter which lie holds ; this is a shade better than the backhanded blow which SalvinI 
• delivers full on those sweet lips, and which makes your own lips grow white as death, 
at the sight. — Hd. 

272. teeme] Johnson ; If women’s tears could impregnate the earth. By the doc- 
trine of equivocal generation, new animals were supposed producible by new combina 
tions of maltei*. See Bacon, vol. iii, p. 70, ed. 1740. Malone: ‘It is ^vritten,* says 
Bullokar, ‘ that the crocodile will weepe oucr a man’s head when he hath deuoured the 
.body, and then will eate vp the head two. Wherefore in Latine there is a proverbe, 

Crocodili Lachrymts, crocodiles tcai'cs, to signifie such teares as are fained, and spent 
onely with intent to deceiue or doe harme.’ — Expositor^ 1621. 

273. falls] For other instances of intransitive verbs used transitively, see Abbott, 
§291. 

286. teares.] Warner suggests an interrogation-mark : ‘WTiatl will you still con- 
tinue to be a hypocrite by a display of this well-painted passion ? ’ 
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THE TRACED IE OF OTHELLO 


[act IV, sc. i. 

Concerning this Sir, (oh well-painted paflion) 287 

I am commanded home ; get you away : 

He fend for you anon. Sir I obey the Mandate, 

And will returne to Venice. Hence, auaunt : 290 

CaJJio fhall haue my Place. And Sir, to night 
I do entreat, that we may fup together. 

You are welcome Sir to Cyprus. 

Goates, and Monkeys. Exit. 

Lod. Is this the Noble Moore, whom our full Senate 295 
Call all in all fufficient ? Is this the Nature 
Whom Paflion could not fhake ? Whofe folid vertue 
The fliot of Accident, nor dart of Chance 298 


288. home .•] here ; — Q,. home : — Qj, 
Qj. home — Rowe. 

289. a«0n.] anon : — Q,Q,. anone : — 
Qj. anon — Rowe. 

Mandate'] mandat Qq. 

2go. Venice.] Venice : — Qq. 

auaunt.-] auani, Qq. avant ! — 

Rowe. 

[Exit Desd. Rowe. 

293, 294. One line, Qq, Cap. et seq. 
293. You are] You're Cap. 

Cyprus.] Cypres,— Qq. 


Scene VII. Pope +, Jen. 

296. all in all] QqFf, Rowe, Jen. Glo. 
Cam. Rife, Wh. ii. all-in-all Pope et cet. 

Is this the] This the noble Qq, Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly. this the 
Pope+, Cap. Coll, ii, Cam. 

297. Whom] Which Pope + . 

298. Accident] accidents Jen. 
nor] or Han. 

Chance] Change Warb. conj.. 

Theob. 


290. Fechter : Othello, finding in the dispatch the name of ‘ Cassio,’ which he 
mutters, tears it violently, and turns in his rage to Desdeinona, who shrinks alTrighted. 

2gi. Place] Steevens : Perhaps this is addressed to Dcsdemona, who had just 
expressed her joy on hearing Cassio was deputed in the room of her husband. 

294. Malone: lago, in III, iii, 464, alludes to ‘goates’ and ‘monkeycs’ where he 
says that ocular proof of Cassio’s and Dcsdcmona's guilt was impossible. These words, 
we may suppose, still ring in Othello's eats. Steevens : A reference to a distant scene 
but ill agrees with the infurialion of Othello’s mind. His fancy, haunted by still grow- 
ing images of lewdness, would scarce have expressed his feelings in recollected phrase- 
ology. Boswell : They were words which he was not likely to have forgotten. Fech- 
ter : Aside, — and as if comprising the whole world in a bitter sarcasm. As he goes out 
he casts a last infuriated glance at Desdemona’s door. 

296. Is this the] Dyce (A’e/;/. 242) : The word noble in the Qq was undoubtedly 
inserted by a mistake of the compositor, his eye having caught it from the preceding 
line. 

298. Theobald : I cannot see, for my heart, the difference betwixt tlie shot of acci- 
dent and dart of chance. The words, and things they imply, are purely synonymous ; 
but that the Poet intended two different things seems plain from the discretive adverb. 
Chance may afffict a man in some circumstances; but other distresses are to be 
accounted for from a different cause. I am persuaded our Author wrote : ‘ nor dart 
of change? In several other places he industriously puts these two words in opposi- 
tion to each other. Heath (p. 569) : There is no occasion for Theobald’s alteration. 




ACT IV, SC. i.] THE MOORE OF VENICE 

I Could neither graze, nor pierce ? 
lago. He is much chang’d. 

Lod. Are his wits fafe ? Is he not light of Braine ? 
lago. He’s that he is ; I may not breath my cenfure. 
j What he might be ; if what he might, he is not, 

} I would to heauen he were. 

Lod. What? Strike his wife? 

I lago. ’Faith that was not fo well : yet would I knew 
. That ftroke would prone the worft. 

Lod. Is it his vfe ? 

Or did the Letters, worke vpon his blood, 

And new create his fault ? 

lago. Alas, alas : 

It is not honeftio in me to fpeake 


25 3 
300 


305 


310 

312 


299. grais\ raze Warb. Theob. Han. 

300. chan^d'\ changed Qq. 

301. light of^ of light Ff, Rowe, Pope. 

302. ilds\ He is Steev. Mai. Var. Knt. 
He’s — Sta. 

thaf] what Pope + . 
breath'\ FjOaQ,, Rowe, Cap. 
breathe Q,FjF^, Pope et cet. 

cenfure,'\ cenfure, Qq. censure 
Jen. Cam. Wh. il. censure.- Coll. ill. 

303. ie.-] Ff,Jcn. Cam. Wh. 11 . fo, Qq. 


be , — or be, Rowe et cet. 

303. ifwhaf] FfQ^Qj, Rowe+, Jen. 
Sing. Wh. Ktly, Glo. Cam. Iluds. Rife. 
if os Q,. if, what Cap. et cet. 

305. What? ...wife What,.., wife. 
Qq. What,.. . wife ? Ff. What,...wife I 
Rowe ii et seq. 

30S. /sit'] It is Qj. 

310. new create^ new-create Pope et 
seq. 

//i] Ff, Rowe, 7 Cnt. ffoVQqetcet. 


'* Accident * is commonly used to denote personal calamities ; ' chance,' to distinguish 
those in which we arc involved in consequence of more general revolutions of fortune. 

299. graze] W.-VRliURTON : ’Tis no comincnd.ation to the most solid virtue to be free 
from the attacks of fortune, but that it is .so impenetrable as to suffer no impression. 
Now, to ‘ graze ’ signifies only to touch the sufcrficies of anything. That is the attack 
of fortune; and by that virtue is try’d, but not discredited. We ought certainly, there- 
fore, to read raze, i. c., neither lightly touch upon nor pierce into. The ignorant tran- 
scribers being acquainted with the phrase of a bullet grazing, and * shot ’ being men- 
tion’d in the line before, they comqrtcd the true word. Johnson: To ‘graze’ is not 
merely to touch superficially, but to strike not directly, not so as to bury the body of the 
thing striking in the matter struck. Theobald trilles, as is usual. ‘Accident’ and ‘chance’ 
may admit a subtle distinction ; ‘ accident ’ may be considered as the act, and ‘ chance ’ 
as the power or agency of Fortune : as. It was by chance that this accident befel me. 
At least, if we suppose all corrupt that is inaccurate, there will be no end of emenda- 
tion. Malone : I do not see the least ground for supposing any corruption. As 
‘pierce’ relates to ‘the dart of chance,’ so ‘graze’ is referred to ‘the shot of accident.' 

302, 303. That the punctuation of these lines is puzzling may be inferred from the 
fact that the Cambridge Editors, in 1S66, did not follow their own punctuation of 1864. 
1 do not think that the F, can be much improved. — E d. 

306,307. yet . . . worst] Purnell: Probably this is an aside. 
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What I haue feene, and knowne. You fliall obferue him, 313 
And his owne courfes will deonte him fo, 

That I may fane my fpeech : do but go after 315 

And marke how he continues. 

Lod. I am forty that I am deceiu’d in him. Exeunt. 

Scena Secunda. 

Enter Othello, and ./Emilia, 

Otlie. You haue feene nothing then ? 3 

313. On. QjQj. I- Scena...] Scene VIII. Pope+j Jen. 

314. deoniel denoti QqFf. An Apartment. Rowe. A room in the 

315. afier"] after him Q^Q,, Jen. Castle. Mai. 

317. /am]/’»«Pope+,Dyceiii, Huds. 3. then?] then. Qq. 
that I ant] that I was Han. 

317. Fechter : They go out as following Othello ; who, as soon as they are out of 
sight, appears fram the tapestiy on the left, bringing fonvartl Emilia, anti speaks as con- 
tinuing to interrogate. [Of course the Scene continues. Here begins Booth’s Second 
Scene, Act Fourth.] Lloyu ; When this Scene, in which the fainting Othello appears 
as the suffering and passive instrument of lago, is left out in representation, the best 
acting in the world, or to bo in the world, will not preserve the Scene in the bed-cham- 
ber from having, to well-ordered sympathies, all the shocUingness of a contrived, cold- 
blooded murder. 

Scena Secunda] Malone : There are great difficulties in ascertaining the place 
of this Scene. Near the close of it, lago says to Desdemona, ‘ Go in, and weep not,’ 
which would lead us to place it in the court before Othello's castle. These words 
may, indeed, be explained to mean, • Go into the supper-room ’ (though I do not think 
that the meaning}; but immediately afterwards Roderigo enters and conversas with 
lago, which decisively ascertains the scene not to he in Othello’s house ; ff.r Roderigo, 
who had given the first intelligence to Brabantio of his daughter’s flight, and had 
shortly afterwards drawn his sword on Othello and his partisans, certainly would not 
take the liberty of walking into his house at pleasure. On the other hand, wliat 
Othello says early in the scene to Emilia, line 35, 'shut the door’ and his subsequent 
address to her as he goes out, as decisively point out a room in Othello’s castle ns the 
place of the Scene, and compel us to place the several interlocutors there, however 
inconsistent with Roderigo's entry and lago’s address to Desdemona. The truth is, 
that our poet and his audience, in this instance as in many others, were content, from 
want of scenery, to coiuider the very same spot, at one and the same time, as the 
outside and inside of a house. Cowdek-Clakke : But if it be remembered that a 
portion of the mansion is used as a guard-room, it would be natural enough that Rode- 
rigo should seek lago there, and, not finding him, should pursue his search in some of 
the apartments adjacent; moreover, it should be remembered that Roderigo is partially 
disguised, and therefore not likely to be recognized as the man who gave Brabantio 
intelligence of Othello’s having married Desdemona. 

3-5. Walker (Grit, iii, 289} : Arrange, perhaps, — ‘You have seen nothing then? Nor 
everheard, | Nor ever did suspect. Yes,yoahar’eseen | Cassio and she together.’ Booth: 
Othello should look her steadily in the eyes while questioning her with incredulous tones. 
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yEvtil. Nor euer heard .* nor euer did fufpedt. 

Othe. Yes, you haue feene CaJ[pv,s,r\A fhe together, 5 

^ini. But then I faw no harme ; and then I heard, 

Each fyllable that breath made vp betweene them. 

Othe. What ? Did they neuer whifper ? 

./Emil. Neuer my Lord. 

Othe. Nor fend you out o’th’way ? 10 

yEmil. Neuer. 

Othe. To fetch her Fan, her Gloues, her Mask, nor no- 
yEmil. Neuer my Lord. (thing ? 

Othe. That’s ftrange. 

yEmil. I durft(my Lord)to wager, fhe is honeft: 15 

Lay downe my Soule at ftakc : If you thinke other, 

Remoue your thought. It doth abufe your bofome; 

If any wretch haue put this in your head , 

Let Heauen requit it with the Serpents curfe, 19 


5. Yes,"] and Qq. 

Fie\ her rope + , Coll. Wh. i, Ktly. 

7. thcni\ 'em Qq, Jen. 

8. What?-] Ff, Rowe+. VVhatt CoU. 
Wh. i, Ktly. What, Qq ct cet. 

10. Nor'\ Never Q,. 

11. Netter'\ Neater, my lord. Ktly. 

12 . her Gloues, her Mask'\ her mash. 


her gloues Qq. 

12,13. nothing T\nothmg.Cl,. nothing, 
%• 

18. wreicli\ wreatch Q,. 

hane"] ha Qq. hath F^F^, Rowe + , 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

19. Heaueii\ heauens Q,. 
requit~\ requiteCli^i. require 


S- she] Sec Accott, §211, and to the instances there given of this nse of 'she' 
for her, add : ‘ the earth hath swallow’d all ray hopes but shet Rom. Jul. I, ii, 14. 
Schmidt also gives, 'she that was thy Lucrccc,’ R. of L. 16S2; ‘I will detest myself 
also as well .as shet Meas. for Meas. II, i, 76; 'She should this Angelo have married,' 
Ib. Ill, i, 221 ; ‘but she I can hook to me,’ Wint. Tale, If, iii, 6; ‘for she that scorned 
at me, now scorned of me,’ Rieh. Ill: IV, iv, 102. ^YUITE (ed. ii) : Mere careless- 
ness; not the ‘grammar’ of Shakaspeare’s time. 

12. Fan] Halliwell quotes from Fairholt that the most ordinary fan used by 
Venetian ladies was the flag or vanc-shaped fan, moving round an upright handle. 

12. nor] Elze (AWes, &c. p. 1S9) : Although tliis line, ns far as my knowledge 
goes, has never been queried, yet I cannot but think it faulty; I feel certain that 
Shakespeare wrote, ‘lier ma.sk, her nothing.’ Comp.aro Cor. II, ii, 81 : ‘To hear my 
nothings monster’d,’ although it seems doubtful whether nothing is to be understood in 
tlie same sense in these two passages. IVini. Tale, I, ii, 295 : ‘ nor nothing have these 
nothings. If this be nothing.’ 

15. durst . . . to] For other instances of the insertion and omission of to before 
the infinitive, see Abbott, § 349. 

15-22. Booth : During this Othello is a little moved. He takes a chair from 
behind the arras and sits. 

16. other] For this adverbial use, equivalent to otheraiise, see Abbott, § 12, p. 24. 
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256 

For if flie be not honeft, chafte, and true, [331 

There’s no man happy. The pureft of their Wines 21 

Is foule as Slander. 

Othe. Bid her come hither : go. Exit Emilia. 

She faies enough : yet flie’s a fimple Baud 

That cannot fay as much. This is a fubtile Whore : 25 

A Cloflet Lockeand Key of Villanous Secrets, 

And yet fhe’le kneele, and pray .• I haue feene her do’t. 

Enter Dcfdemona, and Emilia. 

Def My Lord, what is your will ? 

Othe. Pray you Chucke come hither. 30 

Def. What is your pleafure ? 

0 th. Let me fee your eyes : looke in my face. 

Def. What horrible Fancie’s this ? 

Othe, Some of your Funftion Miftris: 

Leaue Procreants alone, and fhut the doore: 35 

Cough, or cry hem; if any bodycome : 

Your Myftery, your Myftery : May difpatch. Exit ^mi, 37 


21. their Wines'] her Sex Q,, Jen. 

23. Exit...] After Slander line 22, Qq. 

25. Where] one Han. 

26. Clojfet Lockeand Hey] clofet, locke 
and key, Qq. clojfet-lock and key Rowe, 
Pope, closet-lock-and-key Mai. Steev.’g3, 
Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Dyce, Sta. Wh. i, 
Ktly, Del. Huds. 

27. I haue] I ha Qq. I've Pope+, 
Dyce iii, Huds. 

28. Enter. ..and] Reenter.. .with Cap. 


Scene IX. Pope+, Jen. 

30. Fray you] Ff, Rowe + , Knt, Sta. 
Pray Qq et cet. 

32. eyes: looks] eyes — looke Qq, Jen. 
eyes. Look Johns. 

32, 33. looke...this .**] As one line. Cap. 
Steev. et seq. 

34. [To rEmilia. Han. Johns, et seq. 

36. Cough] Cojfe Qq. 

37. May] nay QqFf. 

Exit...] Om. Q,Qj. 


27. pray] Heraud (p. 279) : Emilia’s supposed hypocrisy embitters Othello both 
against her and her calumniated mistress. Perhaps, too, the poet intended his free- 
thoughted and noble Moor to entertain a customary protest against superstitious cere- 
monies; and here we have a glimpse vouchsafed of his religious tendency. It is in 
this furtive manner that Shahespc.are always alludes to the theological aspects of his 
theme. Never will he altogether neglect them; but nowhere will he thoroughly unveil 
them. Both political and religious prudence are evidently observed by Shakespeare in 
the treatment of all his subjects. The spirit of the time compelled him to this reticence. 
[See HER.AUD, III, iii, 67.] / 

32. Booth : She looks up, but, frightened by his piercing glare, drops her eyes again. 
37. Cowden-Clarke : Othello taunts Emilia with having made a traffic in conni- 
vance at stolen meetings between Cassio and Desdemona, and now bids her give a 
specimen of her proficiency in her avocation. Hudson : As in mere wantonness of 
self-torture, Othello here fondles the most agonizing conceptions, and seeks a morbid 
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Def. Vpon my knee, what doth your fpeech import? 38- 
I vnderftand a Fury in your words. 

Otlie. Why ? What art thou ? 40 

Def. Your wife my Lord : your true and loyall wife. 

Othello. Come fweare it .• damne thy felfe, leaft 
being like one of Heauen, the diuells themfelues fhould 
feare to ceaze thee. Therefore be double damn’d : fweare 
thou art honeft. 45 

Def. Heauen doth truely know it. 

Othe.Hea.uen truely knowes, that' thou art falfe as hell. 

1 Def. To whom my Lord ? 

I With whom ? How am I falfe? 

' Othe. Ah Defdcmon, away, away, away. 50 

Def. Alas the heauy day : why do you weepe ? 

I Am I the motiue of thefc tcares my Lord ? 

If happely you my Father do fufpeft, 

) An Inftrument of this your calling backe, 54 


38. Ff, Rowe+, Knt. i/ues Qq 
et cet. 

(taM] dots Qq. 

39. xmrds.'\ Ff, llowe. soords, But not 
the words. (As a sep.'uate line) Qq ct cet. 
{your words Pope + ). 

40. Why .?] Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Why, Qq 
et cet. 

41. 42. your truc.,.fclfe\ As one line. 
Cap. Steev. ilnl. and. . .felfe as one line, 
Steev.’93, Var. Coll. Sing. Uyee, Wh. Glo. 
Ktly, Rife. 

42-45. Come...honifV\ Vcr.se, lines end- 
ing felfe . . . themfelues. . . damn'd . . . honefl 
Qq, Cap. et seq. Three lines, ending one... 
thee. .. honefl V.o\\e+, ]en. 

42. leafl'] Left Q^Qj. Om. Ff, Rowe. 


44. tease] eeafe Qq. eeife Fj. feist F^. 

47. Dividing the, line at knowes Rowe + . 

48, 49. One line, Qq, or prose. Cap. et 
seq. 

50. Ah Defdemon,] Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Knt, Dyce, Sta. Del. Iluds. Ah, Desde- 
mona! Tlieob. Ilan. Warh. Johns. Jen. 
O Desdeman Wh. i. Coll. iii. O Defde- 
momi, Qq et cet. 

[Sits. Ilooth. 

51. heaint] heavenly Q,. 

52. motiue] occafon Qq, Jen. Steev. 
Mai. V.ir. Coll. Sing. Ivlly. 

flufe] thofe Q.q, Jen. 

[Kneels beside him. Ilooth. 

53. hafyely] F„Fj. happily F^, Rowe. 
haply Qt| ct cet. 


relief in thinking of Emilia as doing the office or mystery of a procuress. A master- 
stroke of delineation. 

38. Rymeu (p. 130) ; Here follows another storm of horrour and outrage against the 
poor Chicken, his Wife. Some Drayman or drunken Tinker might possibly treat his 
drab at this sort of rate, and mean no harm by it ; but for his excellency, a My Lord 
General, to Serenade a Sen.itor’s D.aughtcr with such a volly of scoundrel filthy Lan- 
guage, is sure the most absurd Maggot that ever bred from any Poets addle brain. 

43. Heauen] Cowden-Claeke : These few words serve to paint Desdemona’s look 
of angelic purity, as well as the impression it creates, even on her husband’s jaundiced 
sight. 

50. Desdemon] See HI, i, 58. 
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Lay not your blame on me : if you haue loft him, 

I haue loft him too. 

Othe. Had it pleas’d Heauen, 

To try me with Affliftion, had they rain’d 
All kind of Sores, and Shames on my bare-head: 

Steep’d me in pouertie to the very lippes, 6o 

Giuen to Captiuitie, me, and my vtmoft hopes, 

I fliould haue found in fome place of my Soule 
A drop of patience. But alas, to make me 
The fixed Figure for the time'of Scorne, 

To point his flow, and mouing finger at. 65 


55. you /iau£\ yotive Pope. 

55, 56. loJi...loJi'\ left. .. left Q,^. 

56. 7 ] WAy J Qci, Rowe et seq. 

57 - heavens Johns. Ktly. 

58. they'\ Ff, Johns. Dyce, Glo. Cam. 
Ktly, Del. Rife, Wh. ii. U Han. he Qq 
et cet. 

rain'd'\ ranid Q,. 

59. kind'\ Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Steev.’85. 
kindes Q,Q,. kinds Q, et cet. 

<;«] no Qj. 

iare-head"} bare head QqF^. 

61. Giuen"] Give Q,. 

vtmojl] Om. Qq, Pope, Tlieob. 
Han. Warb. 

62. place] part Qq, Cap. Mai. Steev.’93, 
Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly. 


63. drof] prop Theob. conj. withdrawn. 

64. The fixed Fi^ire] Ff, Knt, Dyce i, 
Sta. Del. A fixed figure, Qq et cet. 

for. ..of] of. ..for Hunter, Sta. 
time] hand Rowe + , Cap. Jen. Coll, 
ii. 

65. fimv, and mouing] Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Han. Knt, Dyce i, Sta. Del. cold 
tinmaving Cartwright, fima vnmoning 
Qq ct cet. 

finger] fingers Q,. 
at.] at — Rowe+, Knt, Sing. Dyce 
i, Sta. Del. Ktly. of,- Coll. \Vh. i. ati 
Glo. Cam. Dyce iii. Finds. Rife, Wh. ii. 
at — oh, oh, Qq, Cap. Jen. .Steer. Mai. \’ar. 
(O! O ! in separate line. Cap. Steev. Mai. 
Var.). 


57 et seq. Booth : With all the pathos you are capable of. 

58. they] Walker [Crit. ii, no) shows that * Fleavcn * is used as plural, by instances 
not alone from Shakespeare, but from Massinger, Beaumont and l-'lctchcr, Shirley, Ford, 
and others. See IJam. HI, iv, 173, 175. 

64, 6$. Steevens : We call the hour in which we are to die, ‘ the hour of death,' — the 
time when we are to be judged, ‘the day of judgement,’ — the instant when we sulfer 
calamity, ‘the moment of evil’; and why may we not distinguish the time which 
brings contempt along with it by the title of ‘ the time of scorn ’ ? Othello takes his 
idea from a clock, ‘To make me (saj-s he) a fixed figure (on the dial of tlic world) 
for the hour of scorn to point and make a full stop at ! ’ By ‘ slaio un moving finger ’ 
our poet could have meant only ‘so slow that its motion was imperceptil lc.’ Thu.s in 
Ant. Sr Cleo. Ill, iii, Z2, the messenger, describing the gait of the demure Octavia, say.^, 
‘ she creeps ; Fler motion and her station are as one,' i. e., she moved so slowly that she 
appeared as if she stood still. Mai.one : Might not Shakespeare have written ‘ for the 
scorn of time,’ &c., i. e., tlie marked object for the contempt of all .ages .and all time ? 
So 'm.Ham. HI, i, 70, ‘the whips and scorns of time.’ However, in support of the 
old copies it may be observed that ‘ scorn ’ is personified in the SSth .Sonnet ; ‘ And 
place my merit in the eye of scorn.’ The epithet unmewing may likewise derive some 
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[64, 65. time of Scorne . . . slow, and mouing finger.] 

support from the 104th Sonnet^ in which tliis vci-y ihoutjlit is expressed : ‘ Ah ! yet doth 
beauty, like a dial-hand, Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv’d ; So your sweet 
hue, which methinks still doth stand. Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv’d.* 
In the cloclcs of the last age there was, I think, in the middle of the dial-plate, a 
figure of Time, which, I believe, was in our jxaet’s thoughts when he wrote the passage 
in the text. The ftugiir of the dial was the technical jihi-ase. So in Albffuinct by 
D’Avenant, 1629 : ‘Even as the slow ringer of the dial Doth in its motion circular 
remove To distant figures.’ The reading of F,, ‘ and moving,’ certainly agrees with 
the image presented, and its counlcriwt, better than itnmvviitg;^ which can be applied 
to a clock only by license of poeliy {jiot appearin;^ to move'), and as applied to * scorn ’ 
has but little force, to say nothing of the supcriluous epithet ‘slow’; there needs no 
ghost to tell us that that which is lutmoz’in^ is ‘slow.’ ‘Slow’ implies some sort of 
motion, however little it may be, and therefore appears to me to favour the reading 
of Fj. M. Mason ; Perhaps we should read, ^sloxvly moving finger at.* Hunter (ii, 
2S7) '* I have little doubt that tlic particles ‘of’ and ‘for’ have changed places; and 
that, on the whole, the true reading is, ‘ The fixed figure of the time, for Scorn To 
point his slow and moving finger at.’ It is of the nature of that feeling which leads a 
person to sui:)pose himself an object of .scorn and derision, to think of himself also as 
an object of universal attention. Thus, Othello represents lu liiinsclf that he shall be 
‘the fixed figure of the time,’ the one object of public atteniiun, every passerdy point- 
ing at him the finger of scorn. Knight: There is certainly ilie most extraordinary 
confusion in Malone’s interpretation; if the figure of Time be in the middle, the dial- 
hand points from it, and not at it, and there is nothing mure rcmarkalde in one numeral 
of a clock than in another. But why are wc to have the notion of a clock at all ? There 
is nothing whatever in the pas.‘?age to wairant us in believing that the poet meant such 
a metaphor. By the ‘fixed figure’ we understand, literally, a living man exposed to 
public shame; or an effigy exhibited to a multitude, as Butler has it, ‘To juinish in 
fjfigic criminals.’ By ‘the lime’ wc receive the same Kloa as in Hxm. Ill, i, 70, where 
‘time’ is used distinctly to express the times, the age : and it is used in the same way 
by Ben Jonson : ‘ Oh, how I hate the monstrousnc.^s of lime I ’ In lha expression before 
us, then, the ‘time of scorn’ i.s the age of sconi. The ‘.slow finger’ is the pausing 
finger, pointing at the fixed figure ; but while it ixfints it moves in mockery. Shake- 
speare was prolxibly thinking of the Digiio Moustrari of the ancients, and it may be, 
also, of tlie finger gc.sliculations of the ltalian.s. Coi.t.tkr (ed. ii) rcad.s, with his 
(MS.), * hand of scorn’ and ‘x/tw/r moi>iug ringer’; Ijiit returns to the Qq in ed. iii. 
•White (ed. i) ; ‘ Unmoving’ may mean cither that the linger of scorn docs not move 
from its object, or that it moves so slowly that its motion is not perceived. So in Lyly’s 
Euphttes : ‘You were ignorant of the pi-aciiccs, thinking ilic Diall stands still, because 
you cannot perceive it to move.’ — Sig. E c, cd. 1597 - * d tongue of a Loucr should 
be like a poynt in a Dial, which though it goc nunc can see it going.’ — lb. Sig. \ , 3, b, 
I was once in favour of Hunter's trans|)osiiion. But ‘the time of scorn’ is a phrase 
like ‘the day of sorrow,’ ‘llic hour of joy,* ‘the age of progress.’ Bailey (ii, 112) 
makes * the passage run ’ thus : ‘ A fixed figure for the time, in scorn, ^I'o point his sty 

and mocking finger at, ’ and then adds ; * 1 hese epithets greatly enhance the 

expression of Othello’s horror of the ridicule of the world.’ Keightley {^Exp. 305) • 
I see no need of changing the text of the Qto. ‘ The Time of scorn ’ is the scornful 
age or world, a frequent sense of * time ’ ; and we should print, ‘ To point his slow — 
unnioving finger at,’ the latter term being a correction of the former. Delius : ‘ Slow 
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Yet could I beare that too, well, very well ; 66 

But there where I haue garnerd vp my heart, 

Where either I muft liue, or beare no life, 

The Fountaine from the which my currant runnes, 

Or elfe dries vp to be difcarded thence, 70 

Or keepe it as a Cefterne, for foule Toades 

To knot and gender in. Turne thy complexion there : 72 


67. tkere'ivh£rJ\ihc}‘e .'lohereC^^. ikere^ 

where Q^Qj. 

69. Foiintaine'\ foundation Q^. 

71, Cefierne‘\ cefieni Cijlern F^. 


71. Toades^ Taodes Q^. 

72. in."] in : Qq. 

there :"] there, Qq. thence Warb. 
ikere! Steev. Mai. Var. Sin^. 


and moving,’ according to Shakespeare’s use of the copula, forms one idea [like ‘ by 
night and negligence,’ I, i, S3]. ^Iassey {fl'he Secret Itroma, &c. p. 257) : Othello 
cannot mean that he is made into a clock or a dial, but the laughing-stock of the lime. 
R, H. Legis (iV. <Sr* Qu. 5th, vi, 25), having appropriated Hunter’s emendation, and 
changed ‘ slow ’ to /cw, asserts < the image ’ to Le ‘ absolutely correct in both sense and 
artistic rectitude.’ Bulloch (p. 252) assumes that Othello *had in view the scurrilous 
writers of pithy lampoons, those vile scofling wits who ridiculed misfortune and enjoyed 
the degradation of others,’ and therefore thus emended : * A fixed figure for the rhymers 
scorn. To point his foul unmoving finger at.’ Cowdln-Clarke: ^Ve lake the ‘ lime 
of scorn’ to be an impersonation of the scornful spirit of the epoch, ami alluding to 
• the image of Time which many ancient clocks bore. To our minds the combiiuilion 
* slow, unmoving,’ serves e.xaclly to describe the hand of a dial, with its onward-stealing 
yet apparently still finger; so that, in every way, the idea of tlic clock is [^resented to 
the imagination by this passage. John Hunteu : ‘ For tlic time of scorn ’ is for scorn's 
opportunity. Hudson : * The time of scorn ’ means, 1 think, the age of scorn, that is, 
the whole period during which scorn may be said to live. 'Hie ‘ tixeci figure ' is biuqily 
the speaker himself. As to slirjo unmoving, the sense of it can be belter felt than 
expressed; we can see the sneer darting from the inexorable finger, ever slowly moving 
with the object, never moving it. Roi.fe; That Shakespeare should lie supposed 
to have written *slow and moving,’ shows what a poet may sufi'er at the hands of a j)ro- 
saic critic. The mistake in the Folio was doubtless one of the ear in transcribing ilie 
MS. [I am afraid that this may be clas.sed among those readings to which Stcevens 
elsewhere refers as having hitherto disunited the opinions of the learned, and which 
‘will continue to disunite them as long as England and Shake.s|)care have a Jiame.' — 
Ed.] 

67. garner’d] Johnson : The ‘garner’ and the * fountain’ are improperly conjoined, 
Rolfe ; But a succession of metaphors is not a fault, like the mixing of them. Dki.ius : 
The word is finely chosen; to ‘garner’ is to store that on which life depends. 

67—70. This passage Salvini adduces as proof that Othello was not jealous, ljut that 
his love was of a purely ix)etic nature, untainted with passion. 

I 72— 74 * Johnson: At such an object do thou, Patience, ‘Cay^^i change colour; at 

{ this do thou, even thou, rosy cherub as thou art, look grim as hell. The old editions 
and the new have it : ‘ / here look grim as hell.’* / was written for ay, and not since 
corrected. [It was hard, very hard, for Dr Johnson to be just to Theobald, ‘ poor pid- 
dling Tibbald.’ The foregoing note is substantially the same as l^ieobald’s, and for 
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Patience, thou young and Rofe-lip’d Cherubin, 73 

I heere looke grim as hell. 

Def. I hope my Noble Lord efteemes me honeft. 75 

Othe. Oh I, as Sommer Flyes are in the Shambles, 

That quicken euen with blowing. Oh thou weed: 

Who art fo louely faire, and fmell’ft fo fweete. 

That the Senfe akes at thee, • ‘-' 

Would thou had’ft neuer bin borne. 80 

Def. Alas,what ignorant fin haue I committed ? 


73. ihy Qq. 

74. / 1 here Rowe, 

Pope, Wai'b. Ayt there 'rhcob. '/'here, 
there Aere]ohns. Jen. ./r, there, 

Cap. et seq. 

75 . wy tVod/el my Ff. 

76. Sommer Flyes\ fummers flies Qq. 
Summerflies Rowe, Pope, llan. 

Shamble5\ fltam/>les Q^. 

77-79. Oh,„lhee\ Two lines, ending 
fixire„.ihee Qq, Warb, Jen. 

77. thou wav/.'J thou btache loccde, Qq, 
■Jen. thoubale^oeed^^xXi, thou btrse weed 


Heath. 

7S. IVho.,. faire,'] Why faire? Qq, 
Warb. Jen. 

and fmelVfl] Thote fmeUfl Qq, 
Warb. Jen. 

79, 80, 7 'hat.,.bonte.] One line. Cap. 
Steev. ct seq. 

79. flXvj] ashes Fj. asks FjF^* Rowe i. 
So. thou hadfl] thad'fl Fj. thou'dfl 
Rowe. 

Ff, Rowe. ytt’b'eQq. ne'er 

Pope ct cct. 

bin] been F^F^. 


over thirty years, when Dr Johnson wrote, Tlicobald’-s text l)acl read Ay for /. To 
S. T. P. (iV. (Sr* Qu. 5tli, vi, 405), l>r Johnson^s inteipreialion seems very forced and 
inapplicable. The suggestion is then ventured lliaL ‘))o.-!sii)iy the words were meant as 
addressed to Desdemona, who fust blushes at Othello's gross accusations. He then 
bursts out in admiration of her beauty; and then when she look.s gravely indignant, 
challenges her to “ lotik grim as hell.” * S. T. P. demands no verbal change, but appa< 
rently finds the passage cured by an heroic exhibition of cxclamation-maiks. — Er>.] 

73, Cherubin] It is nut to be .sup|K»scd that either Shakc.‘5pcarc, or his contempo- 
raries, knew or eared (hat this is a Chaldee Plural. Cotgrave translates ‘ Cherubin, 
a cherubin,’ and it is probaldy through the Prcnch that the word was introduced into 
English. — E il 

76. Sommer Flyes] These words might scn*c, in F^ as an ajiproximate test, among 
the various cojiics, of priority in printing. The C.AMUKiDnr. PlnrnoN notes between 
them a hyphen. In one of iiiy copies of F^, this hyphen is distinct and unmistaka- 
ble; in the second, it is quite faint; in the third, it has vanished, leaving behind a 
warning to all not to lean too confidingly on the jniucUialion of the old texts. — E d. 

79, So. Wai.KF.R [Crit. iii, 2S9) reduces these two lines to the rhythmical standard 
by omitting ‘That* and contracting ‘thou hadst*: ‘The sense aches at thee, — Would 
th' hadst ne’er been born ! ’ [See Text. N.] 

79. akes] 'Phus the verb is uniformly spelled throughout the Folio; one of the 
Instances, we have had before in this play. III, iv, iGS; the noun is spelled ache, and 
its plural is dissyllabic, from which it is reasonable to infer that the singular was pro- 
nounced aatsh. Tliere is an oversight in Ellis's Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 930, 
where this present line is cited as an instance of a * Monosyllabic Plural.’ — E d. 
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Othe.W^ this faire Paper ? This moft goodly Booke 82 
Made to write Whore vpon ? What commited, 

Committed ? Oh, thou publicke Commoner, [332 «] 

I fliould make very Forges of my cheekes, 8$ 

That would to Cynders burne vp Modeftie, 

Did I but fpeake thy deedes. What commited ? 

Heauen ftoppes the Nofe at it, and the Moone winks : 

The baudy winde that kiffes all it meetes, 

Is hufli’d within the hollow Myne of Earth 90 


82. Paper paper, Qq. 

83. vpen .?] en ? — Q,, Jen. 

Wliat\ What, Q^. -what, •what 
Theob. Warb. Han. Johns. Cap. What 
tin Ktly. 

84-87. Oin. Q,. 

87. Z)iV/J Jhould Cap. (CoiTected in 
Errata). 


87. / but I Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Warb. Johns. 

deedeeP\ deed. Jen. Stcev.’Ss. 
What'\ What, what Theob. Han. 
Warb. Johns. Cap. What sin Klly. 
commited"^ F^. cu/nnii/tad Cl^. 

90. hallmv^ hallow Q,. 


• 82, 83. STEEVtiKS ! Massinger has imitated Otis in The Emperor of the East, IV, v. 

Gifford, in a note (p. 321) to this passage in Massinger, oliserves that there are sev- 
eral other short passages in that same scene copied from Othello. Roli'E ; For the 
metaphor, compare King John, II, i, 485; Rotn. Jul. I, iii, S7; HI, ii, S3; R. of 

615, 1253, &c. 

83. commited] Malone: This word, in Slmlcespeai’c’s time, besides its funeral 
signification, seems to have been applied j>articularl7 to unlawful acts of love. [Might 
not this have been due to its use in the Seventh Commandment? — El>.] Knight : 
Othello, indignant at Desdemona’s question, with a mocldng fury repeats it four 
times, — *tvliat committed?* The commentators have changed it into an interjcctional 
phrase, telling us that * committed* had a peculiar signilicatitm. The plain and natural 
interpretation seems the true one. Deigiitox agi-ces with Knight; 'Ollicllo repeats 
interrogatively, over and over again, the last word of Desdemona's speech, which is 
here used in its ordinary sense.’ 

84. Booth : Not too violently,— more of indignation than anger. 

85. my] White (ed. i) ; I suspect that Shakespeare wrote thy. The misprint is 
common. Othello has already, when with logo, spoken Desdemona’s imputed deeds 
very plainly; and would Shakespeare have fo^otten that Otlicllo’s clieeks were too 
dark to show a blush ? or, still more, would he have refciTcd the blush in sucli a case 
to the countenance of the man when the woman was present? In Tit. And. 1 \ , ii, 
Aaron the Moor speaks of Chiron’s ‘beauty* as a ‘treacherous hue, that will bclniy 
with blitshingi whereas his own blackamoor child is a ‘lad fram’d of another leer* 
Dyce (ed. iii) : But, as Lf.ttsom observes, ‘Othello is speaking not of blushes, but of 
heat.* White (ed. ii) ; A doubtful reading. Shakespeare surely may have written 

cheeks,* Not only was it Desdemona’s part to flush, but Othello’s cheek was 
black. 

89. baudy] Malone: So in Afer , of Ven, II, vi, i6. Halliwell : The wind is 
more elegantly alluded to in Hen. V, as the ‘chartered libertine.* Rolfe: So, Ji/id. 
N. D. II, i, 129. 
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And will not heart. What commited .? 91 

Def. By Heauen you do me wrong. 

Othe. Are not you a Strumpet ? 

Def. No, as I am a Chriftian. 

If to preferue this veffell for my Lord, 95 

From any other foule vnlawfull touch 
Be not to be a Strumpet, I am none. 

Othe. What, not a Whore ? 

Def. No, as I fhall be fau’d. 

Othe. Is’t poflible ? lOO 

Def. Oh Heauen forgiue vs. 

Othe. I cry you mercy then. 

I tooke you for that cunning Whore of Venice, 

That married with Othello. You Miftris, 

Enter .iEmilia. 105 

That haue the office oppofite to Saint Deter, 

And keepcs the gate of hell. You, you : I you. 107 


91. //ear’/.] //ear’// — Qq. //ear ofi/ 
Ktly. //ear it Steev. ct seq. 

W//at com/i/Ued ?] Ff, Rowe, Pojje, 
Knt. iv//ai committed, — i/np/tdent Ji rum- 
pet. Qq. Co///mitted ? — imp//de/it strum- 
pet! Han. Committed ! tii/tat com n/itted ! 
Iv/p/tdcnt str//mpet /Cap. 1 17 /at sin com- 
mitted! Impudent st}/////pct ! Ktly. U 7 /at 
committed ? — I///pudc//ist////npet ! Theob. 
et cet. 

Reading Impi/dei/t st/-//t/ipet as if of 
line 92, Cap, Coll, et seq. 

96, ot//er] //ated Q,, Jen. tVh. i. 

99. /a//'d.] fa//ed. Enter E/z/ilUa Q,. 
fa/ud. Q,Q,. 

100. Is'/] Is it Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 
Wh. i, Del. 

101. forgii/c vs]foj‘gi//cj/eJfe Q^. 

102. v/ercy i//en.] mercy, Q,. 


103. Ve//ice,] Vet/iee, Enter Emiltia. 
QDr 

104. Ot//ello, Yoit] Othello, [Raising 
liis voice] Yot/ Glo. Cam. Wh. ii. 

Scene X. Pope +, Jen. 

You M/Jl)-isl\ Come you, mistress, 
Han. mist/vss, t!/e/-e! Cap. Yoti, 

misteress, Xlly. 

105. Enter...] After jvK. line 107, Knt, 
Coll. iii. After hell line 107, Dyce, Sta. 
Wli. Glo. Cam. Del. 

106. Sauit Peter] S. Peter Qq. Saint 
Pete/'^s Ktly. . 

107. keepes] QqF.. keeps Yfg keep 
Rowe ct cet. 

gate of] gates in Qq. 

//ell.] hell, Q,. //ell; Q^Q,. 
Yo//,yo//; I yot/.] I,you,ym/,you ; 
Q.- yon,yo/e,I,yoteQf 2 y you, you! Ay 
you ! Rowe et seq. 


9$. vessell] Upton (p. 219) : Thus, in / T/u/ss. iv, 4 : ‘To possess his vessel in 
sanefification.’ 

104. Mistris] Walker ( Fivj. 4S) : That is, ‘misl(e)ress.’ [See Keightley, Text. 
H., and II, ii, 242.] 

106. opposite] Hudson : The opposition is between Emilia, as keeper of the gate 
of Hell, and Saint Peter, as keeper of the gate of Heaven. The sense, therefore, 
requires that the special emphasis, if there be any, should be laid on ‘ opposite.’ 

107. Booth : Desdemona sinks to the floor, whence Emilia, at line 1 1 1, raises her. 
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We haue done our courfe ; there’s money for your paines : 
I pray you turne the key, and keepe our counfaile. Exit. 

xEmil. Alas, what do’s this Gentleman conceiue ? 
How do you Madam ? how do you my good Lady ? 

Def. Faith, halfe a lleepe. 
xEmi. Good Madam, 

What’s the matter with my Lord ? 

Def. With who ? 

.tiEniil. Wh}', with my Lord, Madam ? 

Def. Who is thy Lord ? 

I lEmU. He that is yours, fweet Lady. 

Def. I haue none : do not talke to me, yEmiliay 
) I cannot weepe ; nor anfweres haue I none. 

But what fhould go by water. Prythee to night. 

Lay on my bed niy wedding fheetes, remember. 

And call thy husband hither. 

jEmil. Heere’s a change indeed. Exit. 

Def. ’Tis meete I fliould be vs’d fo : very meete. 
How haue I bin behau’d, that he might fticke 
The fmall’ft opinion on my leaft mifvfe ? 


108 

no 

IIS 

120 

125 

127 


108. We haue\ We ha Qq. We've Dyce 
iii. 

113, II4. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

1 15. who\ ■whom Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Coll. 
Ktly. ■whom, jEmilia ? Han. 

116. Why^ Om. Cap. Steev.’Ss. 

117. n8. Om. Q,. 

119. I haue\ I ha Qq, 

120. atifioeres] F,. an/wers F^F^, 
Rowe, anfiiicr Qq et eet. 

121. Frylheel Fray Pope+. 


122. tnywedciing] our’we<idmgQl^,']zn. 

124. Heere's] Here is Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Alai. Var. Coll. Sing. Klly. 

125. vs’d'\ vfde Q,Q.. nfed Q,. 
very vieeteJ\ very •well; Q,. 

127. fmairjr\fmallejl Q,, Rowe i, Jen. 
0!t] of Pope, Thcol). Ilan. Warb. 
leajl ?Hifvfe?~\ greahfl abufe Q,, 
Jen. great’ staiuseSlcev. Alai. Rann. Var. 
Sta. Dyce iii, Huds. least misdeed Coll. 
(AIS). 


108. paines] Hudson quotes White : Othello, who in his relations towards women 
is one of the most delicate and sensitive of men, in the bitterness of his soul furys his 
wife’s own maid as he leaves the former’s bed-chamber; not cither to reward or to 
offend Emilia, but that he may torment his own soul by carrying out his supposition to 
its most revolting consequences. Fechter : He throws a purse on the table and exit. 
Booth : Don’t use a purse, it is absurd, and ’tis not likely that lago would pass it by ; 
he confesses himself a thief in his dealings with Roderigo, and he would never leave a 
purse of money unheeded on the floor. This purse once tempted me so annoyingly 
that I picked it up, and very property was reproved for it, — ^but I could not help it. 

121. water] Hudson: That is, be expressed by tears. Surely a conceit quite out 
of place. Laertes, in Ham. IV, iv, vents a similar one on learning that his sister is 
drowned, 

127. inisvse] Singer: ‘ On ’ must be understood to signify ^ The sense appears 
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265 

128 


Enter lago, and Emilia, 
logo. What is your pleafure Madam ? 

How is’t with you ? 

Def, I cannot tell ; thofe that do teach yong Babes 
Do it with gentle meanes, and eafie taskes. 

He might haue chid me fo ; for in good faith 
I am a Child to chiding. 

lago. What is the matter Lady ? 135 

.eEinil. Alas {logo) my Lord hath fo bewhor’d her, 

Throwne fuch difpight, and heauy termes vpon her 
That true hearts cannot beare it. 

Dcf. Am I that name, lago ? 

lago. What name, (faire Lady ?) 140 

Def. Such as flie faid my Lord did fay I was. 

^mil. He call’d her whore ; a Begger in his drinke ; 

Could not haue laid fuch termes vpon his Callet. 143 


Scene XI. Pope+, Jen. 

129. 130. One line, Pope et seq. 

130. h't ] is it Stoev. Mai. Var. Coll. 
Wh. i. 

131. yong\)’oiin^Cl({. Rowe, 

Pope, Theob. Plan. Warb. 

133. haue] ha Qq. 

134. to] at Q,, Jen. 

135. What />] What's F^, Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. Warb. Johns. Sleev.’g3, Var. Coll. 
Sing. Dyce, Sta. Wh. Gio. C<im. Klly, Uel. 


!38.> Thai] Ff, Rowe+, Knt. As Qq 
et cet. 

h-are ii] Ff, Rowe+, Knt. heart 
Qq et cet. 

141. /ai/i] Ff, Rowe+, Jen. Knt, Sta. 
Fii'es Qq et cet. 

143. ia/ii] laved Q,Q,. hied Q^. 
fuch] worse Cap. conj. 

Cai/et ] eal/ai Coll. Dyce, Sta. Wh. 
Glo. Cam. Del. Rife. 


to be : ‘ How have I beliaved that he can attach the siimllcst notion of the least mis- 
conduct ? ’ Hudson [adopting Q, 3 : A very harsh and awkward expression, but mean- 
ing, ‘ What have I been doing, that upon my worst act he should fasten the slightest 
imputation of crime?’ We cannot take ‘on’ here as eciuivalent to of, for the connec- 
tion is ‘ stick on ’ and not ‘ opinion on ’ ; so that ‘ least ’ of F, does not give the right 
sense. [‘ How htive I been behaved that he could find the snuillest possible fault with 
my smallest possible misdeed ? ’ a paraphrase which is substantially the same as Cowden- 
Clarke’s. — EiJ.] 

I 136— 1 38. Covvden-Clarke : This shows that Emilia, among her other ohjcction- 
lable characteristics, is a listener, — a mean listener at doors. 

139. that name] hiRS JasiiSon (ii, 42) : A .stroke of consummate delic.acy, sur- 
prising, when we remember the latitude of expression i>revailing in Shakespeare’s time, 
and which he allowed his other women generally. So completely did Shakespeare 
enter into the angelic refinement of the character. 

143. Callet] Gifford (Note in Jonson’s Volpone, IV, i, p. 277) : Callet, callat, or 
ealot is used by all our old writers for a strumpet of the basest kind. It is derived, as 
Uny observes, from calote, Fr., a sort of cap once worn by country-girls ; and, like a 
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lago. Why did he fo ? 

Def. I do not know : I am fure I am none fuch. 145 

lago. Do not weepe, do not weepe : alas the day. 
jtEmU. Hath the forfooke fo many Noble Matches ? 

Her Father ? And her Country ? And her Friends f 
To be call'd Whore ? Would it not make one weepe ? [332 

Def. It is my wretched Fortune. 150 

lago. Beflirew him for’t : 

How comes this Tricke vpon him ? 

Def. Nay, Heauen doth know. 

^mi. I will be hang’d, if fome eternall Villaine, 

Some bufie and infinuating Rogue, 155 

Some cogging, cozening Slaue, to get fome Office, 


145. lam fure\ Pm swv Pope + , Dyce 
iii. 

147. Hath'\ Has Qq, Cap. Mai. Steev. 
’93, Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Ktly. 


148. And her Friends\ all her fricmU 

0 .- 

151, 152. One line, Qq, Ro\ve + , Jen. 
151. fort'\ for it Qq, Jen. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Coll. \Vh. i. 


hundred other terms of tills nature, from designating poverty or meanness, finally came, 
by no unnatural progress, to denote depravity and vice. Dyce ( Gloss.) cites Cotgravc : 
‘ Goguenelle, A fained title, or tcarme, for a wench; like our Gixie, Callet, Minx, &c.’ 
Wedgwood (s. v. ed. ii) : Probably an unmeasured use of the tongue is the leading 
idea. ne. raf/rr, to rail, or scold ; ta/A/rVy, pert, saucy, gossiping. [I do not find 
it in Ske.\t. — Ed.] 

150. Othello echoes this with ‘Who can control his fate?’ V, ii, 328 . — Ed. 

154. Fechter ! Suspiciously eyeing lago. Cowden-Cl.ikke : Emilia, by no means, 
here refers to her husband, but to some one who, as she thinks, has misled both lago 
and Othello. She has before told the Moor, ‘ If any wretch have put this in your head, 
let Heaven requite it with the serjient’s curse.’ Her suspicion never for an instant falls 
on her own husband. [Witness her incredulitj-, in the last Scene, when Othello tells 
her it was ‘ her husband ’ who first told him Desdemona was false to wedlock. — Ed.] 
Booth: This is spoken without intended reference to lago. 

154. eternall] Walker (OvV. i, 62) cites this passage and Ham. I, v, 21 ; V, ii, 
352, and JuL Cas. IV, ii, i6o, as instances of the inaccurate use by Shakespeare of 
‘eternal’ for infernal. See also, to the same eficct, Anr.oTT, Inlroduclion, p. 16. 
[Walker’s instances from Hamlet may be well chosen ; in ‘ this eternal blazon,’ and in 
‘ what feast is toward in thine eternal cell,’ Shakespeare may have used the word inac- 
curately ; it is also possible that the error is the printer’s. But here in Othello and m 
Jul. Coes. (‘ There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d Th’ eternal devil,’ &c.) 
the supixrsition of inaccuracy is, I think, far from prolaible. Walker himself says that the 
phrase ‘ eternal villain ’ seems to be still in use among the common people, and antici- 
pates the thought which rises in every American mind, when he adds : ‘ I need scarcely 
notice the Yankee 'tamaP When needs must, nowadays, we speak of our friends as 
' everlasting fools ’ ; I think, therefore, that here Emilia means what she says. — Ed.] 

156. Slaue]'WALKER (CWV. ii, 307): Does ‘slave’ here mean anything more than 
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f Haue not deuis'd this Slander ; I will be bang’d elfe. 

' lago. Fie, there is no fuch man : it is impoflible. 

Def. If any fuch there be, Heauen pardon him. 

A halter pardon him : 

A nd hell gnaw his bones. 

Why ftiould he call her Whore ? 

Who keepes her companie ? 

What Place ? What Time ? 

What Forme? What liklyhood? 

; The Moore’s abus’d by fomc moll villanous Knaue, 
j Some bafe notorious Knaue, fome fcuruy Fellow. 

Oh Heaucns, that fuch companions thou’d’ft vnfold, 

; And put in eueiy honeft hand a whip 

To lalh the Rafcalls naked through tlie world, 

, Euen from the Eaft to th’Weft. 
lago. Speake within doore. 

./Emil, Oh fie vpon them: fome fuch Squire he was 
That turn’d your wit, the feamy-fide without. 


267 

IS7 


160 


i6s 


170 


174 


157. Haue] Has Ff, Ro\vc + , Cap. 
Steev.’Ss. 

denis' d] deui/de Q,Q,. devi/ed 

% 

I will] 1 ' f, Rowe, Knt. J’le Q,. 
lie QjQj. I'll Pope et cet. 

158. Fie] Separate line, Dyce iii. 

159. ll/cre ie] there are Q^Q,. 
160-165. Three lines, Qq, Rowe et scq. 
166. mojl villanous] outragious Q^. 
168. 0 /r//rrt«f«r]Ff, Rowel. Oheaueu 

Qq et cet. 

companions] companion Plan. 

Cap. 


16S. thou'd'Ji] thoudjl Q,Q,. JkouldJl 
%■ 

170. Rafcalls] ra/call QqFf, Rowe +, 
Cai>. Mai. Steev.’93, Var. Sing. Coll. iii. 

171. Euen] Ev'n I’ope+. 

to th'] Ff, Rowe+, Wli. i. to'th 
Q,Qj. to the Q, et cet. 

172. doore] dores Qq, Jen. 

173. them] him Qcp Ilan. Cap. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Sing. 

Sijiiire] 'Squire F^, Rowe+, Jen. 
173-175. fome. ..Moore] Aside to lago. 
Sta. 

174. feamyfide]feamy fide QqF^F^. 


villain, abandoned wretch ? This use of ‘ slave ’ (compare the Italian cattivo, whence 
our caitiff) is frequent in old plays. ^ 

15S. Walker ( Vers. 272J ; Arrange and write, perh.aps, — • Fie j There’s no such 
man, it is impossible.’ [Dyce (ed. iii) adopted this.] Booth : Wmt until the effect 
of her speech is past. Fechter : lago has not even frowned, but looks at her with 
cold self-possession. 

167. notorious] Johnson: For not in its proper meaning for 
16S. companions] Malone : Used as a word of contempt, in the same sense as • 
fellow is at this day. 

j 172. Johnson : Do not clamour so as to be heard beyond the house. Booth : Goes 
r to her and speaks low. 

174. seamy-side] Johnson : That is, inside out. Steevens : Compare II, ii, 69: 

‘ Whom Love hath turn’d almost the rvrong side out.' 
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And made you to fufpeft me with the Moore. 175 

lago. You are a Foole ; go too. 

Def. Alas lago, 

What lhall I do to win my Lord againe ? 

Good Friend, go to him : for by this light of Heauen, 

I know not how I loft him. Heere I kneele : 180 

If ere my will did trefpaffe ’gainft his Loue, 

Either in difcourfe of thought, or adtuall deed. 

Or that mine Eyes, mine Eares, or any Sence 183 


176. [Aside to Emilia. Sta. 

Aw] to QqFf. 

177. Alas^ Ef, Rowe + , Cap. Knt, 
Dyce, Sta. \Vh. i, Coll. iii. 0 good Qq et 
cet. 

179. for\ Om. Pope + . 


180. Two lines, Q^Q^. 

1S0-193. Heere. ..me\ Om. Q,. 
iSo. [kneeling. Rowe + , Cap. Jen. 
182. EUher'\ Or Pope +. 

of though t'\ or thought Q^Qj, 
Pope+, Jen. Steev.’8s, Huds. 


176. Booth : Angrily, but so/to voce. 

iSl. Booth : lago replaees eliair behind the arras. 

182. discourse of thought] This phrase is no easier of comprehension than the 
similar phrase in Ham. I, ii, 150, to which JIaloxe refers : ‘ discourse of reason.’ The 
precise meaning which our ancestors attached to ‘ discourse ’ it is now very difficult to 
determine, as Gifford says in a note, cited in this edition, on the passage in Hamlet. 
Johnson, in his Diet., defines it as ‘ the act of the understanding, by which it passes from 
premises to consequences,’ which is little else than a paraphrase of his own illustration 
from Glanville, which reads : ‘ The third act of the mind is that which connects propo- 
sitions, and deduceth conclusions from them ; and this the schools call discourse ; and 
we shall not miscall it, if we name it reason.’ But that it w.is not mere ‘ reason,’ as 
Shakespeare used it, is clear from the phrase ‘ discourse of reason,’ nor that it was merely 
‘ the reasoning faculty,’ as some have defined it, as is .shown by this phrase in Othello, 
‘the discourse of thought.’ Jlay it not be that in the few instances where Shakespeare 
uses it in reference to the operations of the mind (I speak with great hesitation) that its 
Latin origin was uppermost in his thought, vaguely, perhaps, but still operative, espe- 
cially if, as is not unlikely, he pronounced the word ‘discoorsc,’ Hiberuicll This 
would lead to Singer’s paraphrase, discursive range, which, although somewhat tauto- 
logical, is, perhaps, as satisfactory as any that has been yet proposed. Why may we 
not omit the discursive, and say that ‘ discourse when applied to the mind means the 
range?’ Thus, ‘a beast that wants the range of reason’; ‘he that made us with so 
large a range, looking before and after.’ This, too, will explain what Guildenstern 
says to Hamlet (III, ii, 320), ‘put your discour.se into some frame,’ i. e., ‘restrict the 
range of your fancies.’ And here, too, in Othello, Desdemona says, ‘ either in range 
of thought, or actual deed.’ — En. Steevexs gives a note, signed ‘ C,’ to the effect that 
the Qq are right, and that Desdemona refers to the three ways of committing sin, men 
tioned in the Catholic Catechisms [and in our Liturgy, adds Steevens], viz. : in thought, 
word, and deed. Verplanck and Hudson prefer the Qq. The former says : ‘ The or 
of the Qq appears to me more probable in itself, because more impressive, and more in 
unison with the particularity of Desdemona’s asseveration of innocence in every possi- 
ble manner.’ 
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Delighted them : or any other Forme. 

Or that I do not yet, and euer did. 

And euer will, (though he do fhake me off 
To beggerly diuorcement) Loue him deerely. 

Comfort forfweare me. Vnkindneffe may do, much, 
And his vnkindneffe may defeat my life, 

But ncuer taynt my Loue. I cannot fay Whore, 

It do’s abhorre me now I fpeake the word. 

To do the A61, that might the addition earne. 

Not the worlds Maffe of vanitie could make me. 

lago. I pray you be content : ’tis but his humour : 
The bufmeffe of the State do’s him offence. 

Def. If ’twere no other. 
lago. It is but fo, I warrant, 

Hearke how thefe Inflruments fummon to fupper: 
The Meffengers of Venice ftaies tlie meate. 
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185 


190 


19s 


199 


184. them: or\ Ff. them on Roive+. 
them in Q,Qj et cet. 

Forme^ fottne; QaQ,^ form: 

F F 

* 3 4* 

188. forfiveare for /ware me Q^, 

190. cannot'] crt«Vrope+, Cap, 

191. do's] doth QgQg, 

192. the addition] th' addition Q^Q^, 
Pope+, Jen. Dyce iii, 

195. offence^ Ff, Rowe, offence^ And 
he does chide xvith you Qq et cet. 

196. 'hvere] t'xvare Q^, 

other.] QqFf, Rowe, other / Knt, 
Sta. Wh. i. other — Pope et cet. 


197. /tis] F/i Rowe + , Cap. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Knt, Sing. Sla. Ktly, /'is Qq et cet. 

warrant!] xvarrant you^ Qq, Jen. 
Steev, Mai. Var. Sing. Klly. 

[Trumpets. Rowe. 

198. fummon] fummon yon Qq, Jen. 

199. The. ..meate] And the great Afef- 
fengers of Venice Jla)\ Q,, Johns. Jen. 
Steev. Mai. \’ar. Sing. The meate, great 
ji/cJ^enge?’s ofycmccftay; Q^Q^. 

Mif'engers] Mejfenger Ff, Rowe, 
Pope, Theob. Han. Waih. Cajj. 

fares the meate] fayes the meat 
FjF^, Ktly. stay the 7 ncat Knt et seq. 


191. abhorre] Rolfe: It is abhorrent to me, it fills me with horror; the only 
instance of this sense in Shake.speare. [‘Here hung those lippes . . . . now they 
abhorre me/ Ilam. Q,, line 1946 . — Ed.] 

193. vanitie] White (eel. ii); Splendor, finer)', as in ‘Vanity Fair.’ 

194. Booth : lago assists Desdemona to rise, 

I9 Sj 196. In the line here regained from the Qq, many editors, following Steevens 
and Malone, note that ‘chide with ’is the phntseolog)* of the time, and adduce examples. 

199. Knight; Steevens calls the reading of the Folio ‘poor,’ but its precision and 
familiarity make it more dram.itic and characteristic. White (ed. ii) ; ‘Stay the meat,’ 
that is, for the meat. In some parts of England a visitor is still invited to ‘stay dinner.’ 
Vice-regal persons and grandees had, and in .some courts still have, all their movements 
announced by trumpets. [Either ‘ Me.ssengers * is wrongly in the Plural or * stales ’ 
is wrongly in the Singular, and at first sight the * extravagant and erring ’ s might be 
thought to come under Walker’s Article (cited at I, i, 31), but I am inclined to think 
that ‘stales ’ is in the Singulai- by attraction with ‘Venice.* — E d.] 
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Go in, and weepe not : all things fliall be well. 200 

Exeunt Defdemona and Emilia. 

Enter Rodorigo. 

How now Rodorigo ? 

Rod. I do not finde 

That thou deal’ll iuflly with me. 205 

lago. What in the contrarie ? 

Rodori. Euery day thou dafts me with fome deuife 
lago^ and rather, as it feemes to me now, keep’ll from 
me all conueniencie, then fuppliell me with the leall ad- 
uantage of hope : I will indeed no longer endure it. Nor 210 
am I yet perfwaded to put vp in peace, what already I 
haue foolilhly fuffred. 

logo. Will you heare me Rodorigo ? 213 

Rodori. I haue heard too much .■ and your words and [333 «] 


200. will Qj. 

201. Exeunt...] Exit women. Qq. 
Scene XII. Pope +, Jen. Scone III. 

Booth. Scene II. I'echter. 

204, 205. One line, Qq,Tope et seq. 

205. deal'JV^ dealjl Qq. dealest Dyce, 
Glo. Cam. Rife. 

207-212. Eneiy ...fuffrcd'\ Six lines, 
ve^^e, ending lago. from me,...leajl...it 
...already. ..fufferd. Q,. 

207. dafts'\ Knt. dofftjl Qq. dofis Ff. 
doffejl Q'Sl. doft'st Rowe+, Jen. Cap. 
daffst Coll. Sta. Wh. Del. Huds. daffest 
Dyce, Glo. Cam. Rife, doff’ si Han. et 
cet. 


207. demfe'\ dcvice '’d{. 

208. me me, tlton Q,. 

keeffff] kecfffl Q,. kee’Jfl Q^Q,. 

209. then'y tlmi that Waib. than 
Rowe. 

212- ft/ffred'] fufferd (I,. ftiffered% 
Q,. fuffedd E,l-V 

214, 215. 'iwo lines, the first ending 
words, Q,. Three, ending niHch...fer- 
formauce . . . together Q^Q,. 

214. /] l'"f, Rowe, Pojic, Han. Johns. 
Knt. /Q.Qj, Cap. /h/M /Q, et cet. 

and your'] I'f, Rowe+, Cap. Knt. 
for your Qq et cet. 


200. Booth : Sometimes the scene ends here, in which case, exit lago with an 
angry glance at Emilia. 

203. Booth : They run against each other, — lago somewhat emhari-assed. Rode- 
rigo refuses his proffered hand, and while the former is speaking 207 et scq. lago is 
somewhat nervous. 

207. Every day] Cowden-Clarke : Effect of ‘long time' given; though they 
have been in Cyprus, according to ‘short time,’ but one day. 

207. dafts] An instance, under Wai.ker’s Article [Crit. ii, 128), on the snbstitu- 
tion of s for st in the second person singular of the verb. See II, ii, 201. 

209. aduantage of hope] Collier (ed. ii) : Ought we not to read, ‘ the least 
hope of advantage ' ? [If Collier can thus ask, should he not have been contented 
with merely converting ‘ the time of scorn,’ line 64 of this scene, into ‘ the scorn of 
time,’ and not have changed it to the 'hand of scorn’ ? The two phrases arc parallel, 
if we choose to make them so ; but it is not necessary. ‘ Advantage of hope ’ is the 
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Performances are no kin together. 215 

Jago. You charge me mofl: vniuftly. 

Rodo. With naught but truth : I haue wafted my 
I felfe out of my meanes. The Jewels you haue had from 
j me to deliuer Defdeinona, would halfe haue corrupted a 
* Votarift. You haue told me Ihe hath receiu’d them, 220 
and return’d me expe6tations and comforts of fodaine 
refpeft, and acquaintance, but I finde none. 

, lago. Well, go too : very rvell. 

Rod. Very well, go too : I cannot go too, (man) nor 
tis not veiy well. Nay I think it is fcuruy : and begin to 225 
finde my felfe fopt in it. 

lago. Very well. 

Rodor. I tell you, ’tis not very well : I will make my 
felfe knowne to Dcfdaiiona. If fhe will rcturne me my 
Jewels, J will giue ouer my Suit, and repent my vnlaw- 230 
full felicitation. If not, affure your felfe, I will feeke 
fatisfadtion of you. 

lago. You haue faid now. 233 


21$. Performances'^ performance Qcj. 
217. lVith...trut/i] Om. Q,. 

21S. out of my'] outofQ^^x, Cap. 

219. deliuer] l''f, Rowe, deliuer to Qq 
et cet. 

220. hath] has Qq, Mai. Steev. Var. 
Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. 

thevi] em Qq. 

221. expectations] expectation Qq. 
comforts] comforst Q^. 

222. aciuaintance] acquittance Q^, 
Theob. Han. tVaib. Cap. Jen. Mai. Steev. 
’93, Var. Sing, acquintance Q,. 


223. very well] very good Q,. 

224. 225. nor tis] it is Q,. 

225. A'ay / thinls it is] by this hand, 
/ fay tis very Q,, Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. 
Coll. .Sing. M il. i. Cam. Ktly, Del. (all 
read it is except Jen. Cam.). / fay t’is 
very Q,Q,. 

226. Qi^'T. ^^’rt'Ro\ve+, Cap. 

Jen. Steev. Mnl. Wh. foppedDyc^, 

Cam. Del. fobbed Var. et cet. 

22S. / tell you, V/j] I /(JV it is Qq, Jen. 
231. Jsoill] / 7 c Q,. //eQ,Q3. 

233. now."] now — Theob. Warb. Johns. 


advantage to be derived from hoi:>e ; it was because lago doffed him with devices that 
lie had no hope, and had lost even that advantage. — Kn. 

214, 215. CoLLimt : Here we meet with an extraordinar)* variation in copies of F^; 
that belonging to the Duke of Devonshire has the following at the lop of the page: 
* I have heard too much : And heil graw his bones Performances.’ C.\mhridgk Edit- 
ors : The mistake was discovered and corrected in other copies. This accounts for the 
‘and’ which the corrected copic.s .still retain instead of ‘for.’ 

223. Booth : With nonchalance, walking up and down, both here and at 227, but 
Roderigo’s threat to make himself known to Desdemona arrests I:^o, and he instantly 
plans the removal of Roderigo as well as Cassio. 

229. knowne] Can this refer to anytliing else but his disguise ? liis favour, defeated 
with an usurp'd beard ?— Ed. 
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Rodo. I : and faid nothing but what I protell intend- 
ment of doing. 235 

lago. Why, now I fee there’s mettle in thee : and 
euen from this inftant do build on thee a better o- 
pinion then euer before : giue me thy hand Rodorigo. 

Thou haft taken againft me a moft iuft excepti- 
on : but yet I proteft I haue dealt moft direftly in thy 240 
Affaire. 

Rod. It hath not appeer’d. 

lago. I grant indeed it hath not appeer’d : and 
your fufpition is not without wit and iudgement. 

But Rodorigo, if thou haft that in thee indeed, which 245 
I haue greater reafon to beleeue now then euer ( I 
meane purpofe, Courage, and Valour ) this night 
fhew it. If thou rhe next night following enioy not 
Defdemona, take me from this world with Treache- 
rie, and deuife Engines for my life. 250 

Rod. Well; what is it ? Is it within, reafon and com- 
paffe? 

lago. Sir, there is efpeciall Commiflion come from 
Venice to depute Caffio in Othellds place. 

Rod. Is that true.? Why then Othello and Defdemona 255 
returne againe to Venice. 


234. and faid'\ and I haue faid Q,, 
Jen. .Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, 
Ktly, Del. 

234.235. intendment'\ eniendnteni Q^. 
237. inflanl'\ time Q,. 
dd\ do I Rowe + . 

239. 240. exeeftioii] conception Qq. 

240. but yet'\ but Rowe ii + . 

241. Affaire"] affaires Q,. 

242. nppeet^d] appeared Qq. 

245. in thee] within thee Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, 
Del. 


248. enioy] enioyejl Qq, Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Wh. i, Del. 

250. for] from Q.. 

251. what is it Om. Qq. 
within^ within QqFf. 

253-264. Sir...braines] Eleven lines, 
ending: Venice Defdemona... 
\emze. ..him... linger’d., fo (Q,. deter- 
minate QgQ^).,,Cafsio...^:V« ?... place... 
braines Qq. 

253. efpeciall] a special Mai. conj. 
Commifjion] command Q,. 


238. giue r . . hand] Booth : Roderigo does not, but lago wheedles, and gets his 
hand laughingly. 

243—250. Booth : This, very earnestly. 

250. Engines] Ritson : This seems to mean, to contrive racks, tortures, &c. Dvce 
( Glosst) : Does it not rather signify ‘ contrive artful means to destroy my life ? ’ (• An 

Engine [device], Artificium, Ingenium.’ — Coles’s Lot. and Eng. Diet.) [See Lear, 
I, iv, 262]. 

256. Booth : Roderigo is elated at the thought of Desdemona’s return to Venice, 
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lago. Oh no : he goes into Mauritania and taketh 257 
away with him the faire Dcfdeinona, vnleffe his a- 
bode be lingred heere by fome accident. Where- 
in none can be fo determinate, as the remouing of 260 
CaJJio. 

Rod. How do you meane remouing him ? ' 

lago. Why, by making him vncapable of Othello’s 
place ; knocking out his braines. 

Rod. And that you would haue me to do. 265 

lago. I ; if you dare do your felfe a profit, and a 
right. He* fups to night with a Harlotry : and thither 
will I go to him. He knowes not yet of his Honourable 
Fortune, if you will watch his going thence (which 
I will fafhion to fall out betweene twelue and one) 270 
I you may take him at your pleafure. I will be neere 
j to fecond your Attempt, and he fhall fall betweene 
vs. Come, ftand not amaz’d at it, but go along with 
me : I will fliew you fuch a ncceffitie in his death, that 
you fhall thinke your felfe bound to put it on him. It 275 
is now high fupper time : and the niglit growes to waft. 

About it. 

Rod. I will heare further reafon for this. 

/ago. And you flialbe fatisfi’d. Exeunt. 279 

257. taketh'\ Ff, I\Owe+, Cap. Jen. 266. and a\ and 
Steev.85, Knt. Qq et cct. 267. //./r/a/n'] / 5 n;- 4 >< Q,, Pope +, Jen. 

259,260. Whereiii\ Cap. conj. Steev. M.al. Var. 

(p. 35 b'). 26S. him. //.] him ; — he QjQ,. him — 

262. Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Knt, Sta. he Q^. 

of him Qq et cet. 27G. higti] nigh Mason. 

263. by making'\ making Cap. conj. wq/?] ■a'njle F^. Toaist Mai. conj. 

(p. 35 b). 277. [Enier Othello, Dcfilemona, Lo- 

zmea/ab/e] inea/ab/eWarb. Johns. douico, Einillia, and Attendanls 0 ,- 

265. do.J FfQq, Rowe, Cap. do ? Pope 279. Jhalbc] shall; be Sta. 

et seq. fatisji'd'j/alisfied Q<\. 

266. ifj andifQci. Exeunt.] Ex. lag. and Rod. Q,. 

his home as well as hers ; and is correspondingly disiippointed when lagfo says it is to 
Mauritania. The ‘ removing of Cassio ’ I;^o speaks slowly, and mysteriously. 

259. Mauritania] Tiieohald : This is only a Lie, of lago's own invention, to carry 
a point with Roderigo. [.See Othello's Color, in Appendix.] 

266. Booth : Utter all this rapidly) — tlon’t give Roderigo a chance to think. 

267. Harlotry] See Rom. df Jul. IV, ii, 14. 

. .276. high] SteeveNS: Thnl \s, full complete \.imn. 

276. wast] Malone : The night is wasting apace. [See Ham. I, ii, 198 : ‘ the 
dead vast,* where Malone makes the same conjecture as here. See Text. Notes. — Ed.] 
18 
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Scena TerUa. 


[333 


Enter Othello, Lodouico, Defdemona, Emilia, 
and Atendants. 

Lod. I do befeech you Sir, trouble your felfe no further. 

0 th. Oh pardon me ; ’twill do me good to walke. 5 

Lodoui. Madam, good night : I humbly thanke your 
Ladyfliip. 

Def. Your Honour is moft welcome, 

0 th. Will you walke Sir ? Oh Defdemona. 

Def. My Lord, 10 

Othello. Get you to bed on th’inftant, I will be re- 
turn’d forthwith : difmiffe your Attendant there : look’t 
be done. Exit. 

Def. I will my Lord 

j£.m. How goes it now? He lookes gentler then he did. 15 
Def. He faies he will returne incontinent, 

And hath commanded me to go to bed. 

And bid me to difmifle you. 18 


1. Scena...] Scene XIII. Pope+, Jen. 
A Room in the Castle. Cap. 

4.. / do befeectC^ 'Beseech Cap. 

5. pardon »!<?] pardon Rowe, 

Pope, Han. 

’/wiBI it Jhall Qq. 

6. Madani\ Madame Q,. 

9. Dividing the line at Sir? Cap. Steev. 
'93 et seq. (except Huds.). 

Sir? O//] Ff, Pope + , Knt, Ktly. 
fir; — 0 Qq, Rowe, sir? — O, Jen. 
Hnds. sir? — O , — Cap. ct cet. 

Defdemona.] Desdemona ! — Rowe 
+ . Desdemona , — Cap. et seq. 

[Ex. Lod, &c, Han. Stepping back. 


Cap. 

1 1 . bed. . . infiant,'] bed, o' the infiant l j;q. 
oti th''] Ff, Rowe + , Wh. o'l/ie Qq, 
Cap. Jen. on the Steev. et cet. 

II, iz. return’d forthwith return’d, 

forthwith, Q,. return’d, forthwith Q^Q,. 
IZ. difmifi'e'] di/pntch Qq. 
there .•] there , — Qq. 
look’t~\ Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. Dycc, 
\Vh. i, Huds. looke it or look, it Qq et cet. 
13. Exit.] Exeunt. Qq. 

17. Bnd'] Ff, Rowe + , Knt, Sla. //e 
Qq et cet. 

iS. bid"] Ff, Rowe + . bad Q,, Cap. 
Jen. bade Q,Q, et cet. 


279. shalbe] Note Staunton's ingenious punctuation, which is likely to give an 
editor pause. — Ed. 

5. walke] Cowden-Clarke : This shows the restlessness of the body, with fever 
of the mind. 

9. walke] Schmidt : That is, withdraw ; as in Lear, IV, vii, 83. 

15. Hazlitt (p. 51) : In this short speech of Emilia’s there occurs one of tlioso 
side-intimations of the fluctuations of passion which we seldom meet with but in Shake- 
speare. After Othello has resolved upon the death of his wife and bids her dismiss her 
attendant for the night, Emilia says ‘ he looks gentler than he did.’ Shakespeare has 
here put into half a line what some authors would have spun out into ten set speeches. 
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jiEini. Difmifle me ? 

Dcf. It was his bidding : therefore good jEinilia, 20 

Giue me my nightly wearing, and adieu. 

We muft not now difpleafe him. 
jSmil. I, would you had neuer feene him. 

Def. So would not I ; my loue doth fo approue him, 

That eiien his ftubborneffe, his checks, his frownes, 25 

(Piythee vn-pin me) hauc grace and fauour. 

j£mi. I haue laid thofe Shcctes you bad me on the bed. 

Def. All’s one ; good Father, how foolifli are our minds ? 

If I do die before, prythee flirow’d me 

In one of thefe fame Shcetes. 30 

JEmil. Come, come .• you talke. 

Dcf. My Mother had a Maid call’d Barbaric, 32 


ig. Difmijfe\ To dismiss Ktly. 

23. /, t£/o//A/] //'ow/ii'QjQ,. Ay, would 
Knt. /would Q,Ff et cet. 

25. cliocis'] clu'tis Itn. (misprint?). 

Ais /rowuesl and frosonos Qq, Pope 

ii, Thcob. Warb. Johns. Cap. Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. 

26. aud] ond F,. 
fauour.lfauour vi them. Qq, Rowe 

et scq. 

[beginning to undress. Cap. 

27. I haue'\ I’ve Dyce iii, Huds. 
laid'\ laied Q,Q„. 

tho/e'\ thefe Q,. 
l>ad~\ bade Q^. 


2S. otie : good father,'] Ff. one, good 
father; Q^Q,. cne ;good father ! Rowe + , 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll, i. 
Sing. Wli. i, Del. one good faith : Q,. 
otie. Good faith, Dyce, Coll, ii, Sta. Glo. 
Ktly, Cam. Coll, iii, Huds. Rife, Wh. ii. 

minds .?] Ff, Rowe + . minds; Q, 
Qj. minds I Han. et cet. 

29. before,] before thee, QqFf et cet. 
ftrcetu d] fltroud QqFf. 

30. thefe] Ff, Rowe + . thofe Qq et cet. 

31. talke.] talk — Ktly. 

32,39. Il.niiiarie] liarbary Qq. Barbara 
Ff et cet. (line 39, Brabarie F,). 


26. Walker ifirit. i, 92) : Whence in them? it is not in the Folio. Qu., ‘have a 
grace and favour.’ Lettso.m (Foot-note to Walker) ; The words ‘ in them ’ ajipear in 
Q,. The Folio reading, as emended by Walker, is such as Shakespeare might well 
have written ; on the other hand, the additional words do not look cither like a sophis- 
tication or a printer's blunder. 

29. C0RXHII.L Maoazixh (Oct. 1S66): This presentiment of Desdeniona does not 
bear the same tests as that of Romeo [.see note ad loc.'’!, i, i], nor Flamlet [V, ii, 207]. 
She had no reason to apprehend a violent death, but she had enough to apprehend from 
Othello’s anger. He had struck her and called her the vilest names. Natumlly, these 
unkindnesses would throw her into a deep stale of dcpre.ssion. ‘ A .sort of g.ain-giving’ 
would naturally trouble her and exclude every chance of a real presentiment, the essence 
of which is, that it shall be spontaneous, at a time when you have no reason to look for 
it, when you are not under the induence of any fear or anxiety from known causes, and 
when, perhaps, you have some difficulty in its interpretation. 

31. talke] For other instances where this means to tali idly, to prattle, see Schmidt. 

32. Maid] See Lf, Tournp.ur, in Appendix, ‘ Othello’s Colour.’ 

32. Barbarie] Knight : Barbarie is a pretty word, and we would not willingly 
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She was in lone : and he flie lou’d prou’d mad, 33 

; And did forfake her. She had a Song of Willongh, 

An old thing ’twas : but it exprefs’d her Fortune, 35 

And flie dy’d finging it. That Song to night. 

Will not go from my mind : I haue much to do. 

But to go hang my head all at one fide 

And fing it like poore Bmbarie : prythee difpatch. 

Shall I go fetch your Night-gowne ? 40 

^ Def. No, vn-pin me here, 

' This Lodonico is a proper man. 
yEmi. A very handfome man. 

I Def. He fpeakes well. 44 


33, 34. and...lur^ and he, she Icru'd, 
forsook her. And she prorj'd mad: Warb. 

34. had'\ has Q,. 

34, &c. WillotigK\ willow QqF^. 

3$. old'\ add Quincy (MS). 

36. df d'\ died Qq. 

37. Two lines, Q^Q,. 
go'] grow Rowe i. 
mind;'] mind — Q,. 

37-38. I haue. ..next.] Om. Q,. 


37. I haue] I've Pope + , Dyce iii, 
Huiis. 

to do] ado Pope + . to-do Muds. 

38, 39. Prose, Q^Q,. 

38. Sut] Not Theob. conj. (with- 
drawn), Han. Cap. 

at one] on me Han. o' one Cap. 
Steev.’Ss. 

40. go] Om. Cap. 

44. He] And he Cap. Stccv.’93, Var. 


change it; but it would appear like an affectation of singularity to retain it. Wai.ker 
(C rif. iii, 290) : The form is not yet obsolete among the common people. [It is still fre- 
quently so pronounced in New England. I doubt if any New England old lady who 
can sing ‘ Barbara Allen,' would pronounce it otherrvise than ‘ Barbaric Allen.’ — E d.] 

33. mad] Johnson: I believe that ^mad’ only signifies wild, frantic, uncertain. 
Ritson : Plere it ought to mean inconstant. Keighti.ey : For ‘ mad,’ which is cer- 
tainly wrong. Theobald read bad, and I think he was right. ‘ Proved bad ’ answers to 
our present turned out bad. Regarding bad as rather low and trivial, I read in my Edi- 
tion false, as that is the term in the ballad. I thought ‘ mad ’ might have been suggested 
by ‘ maid ’ in the preceding line. [Theobald projxised bad in a letter to W.aiburton 
(Nichols, Illust. ii, 599), but did not allude to it in his edition, where the text is ‘ mad.’ 
Capell reads bad; no one else. — E d.] Cowden-Clarke : AVe see no reason to suppose 
it used in any other sense than insane. 

37, 38. Johnson : This is, perhaps, the only insertion made in the latter editions 
which has improved the play. The rest seem to have been added for the sake of 
amplification, or of ornament. .When the imagination had subsided, and the mind w.as 
no longer agitated liy the horror of the action, it became at leisure to look round for 
specious additions. This addition is natural. Desdemona can at first hardly forijear 
to sing the song; she endeavors to change her train of thoughts, but her imagination 
at last prevails, and she sings it. 

37. to do] For instances where this is equivalent to ado, see Schmidt, s. v. b, or 
Ham. II, ii, 338. But, as Rolfe well observes, in this present passage it ‘ may have 
no more than its ordinary meaning: / have to da much, that is, make a great eflort.’ 

38. But] For instances of 'but’ signifying see Abbott, § 122. 
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45 


^mil. I know a Lady in Venice would haue walk’d 
barefoot to Paleftine for a touch of his nether lip. 

Def. The poore Soule fat finging^ by a Sicamoiir tree, 47 

45. /...wa/ziV] One line, as verse, Cap. 46. netJur\ Q^F^F^, Theob. i. 

ICtly. 47. Def.] fings QjQj. Sing- 

•woutd~\ Tvko woutti Steev.*93, Var. ing. Rowe. 

46. Anr^o/eifQj,Q’Si,Djce fmging] Ff, Rowe+, Steev.’Ss, 

iii. Knt. fmghing Q^. fighing Q^, Cap. et 

for\ fore Q^. cet. 

47. Collier (ed. i) referred to a ballad, ‘of which some of the stanzas ended with 
“ For all the grene wyllow is my garland,” by old John Hey wood, preserved in MS. in 
B. H. Bright’s library.’ [This ballad is printed in The Shakespeare Society s Papers, vol. 
i, p. 44 ; it has nothing in common with Desdemona’s song except the refrain. War- 
ton (^flist. Eng. Poetry, iii, 2S7, note) mentions a song, called The Willow-Garland, 
attributed to Edwards, and which he thinks is the same, that is licensed to T. Colwell 
in 1564 (22 July, — Myex''-,. Transcript, i, 270), beginning, ‘I am not the fyrst that hath 
taken in hande. The wearynge of the willowe garlande.’ Percy [lieliques, 1765, vol. 
i, p. 175) gives a black-letter ballad from the Pepys Collection thus entitled, ‘ A Lovers 
complaint, being forsaken of his love. To a pleasant tune.’ The stanzas wliich corre- 
spond to those of Shakespeare are as follows : j 

A poore foule fat fighing under a ficainore tree, 

O willow, willow, willow I 

With his hand on his bofom, his head on his knee ; 

O willow, willow, willow 1 
O willow, willow, willow ! 

Sing, O tlie greene willow fliall be my garland. 
******* 

The cold ftreams ran by him, his eyes wept apace, 

O willow, &c. 

The fait tears fell from him, which drowned his face ; 

O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

The mute birds fate by him, made tame by his mones ; 

O willow, &c. 

The fait tears fell from him, wliich foftned the ftones. 

O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

Let nobody blame me, her fcornes I do prove ; 

O willow, &c. 

She was borne to be fair; I, to die for her love; 

O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

This ballad. Collier says, is obviously a comparatively modem re-impression (about 
the year 1640 or 1650) of a much older production, Chappell (i, 206) : The song, 
which Desdemona sings, is contained in a MS. volume, with accompaniment for the 
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[Sing Willough, Wiliough, Willough.] 
lute, in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 15,117). Mr Halliwcll considers the trau- 
sciipt to have been made about the year 1633; Mr Oliphaiit (who catalogued the 
Musical MSS.) dates it about 1600; but the manuscript undoubtedly contains songs 
of an earlier time, such as, — ‘ O death ! rock me asleep. Bring me to quiet rest,’ &c., 
attributed to Anne Boleyn, and which Sir John Hawkins found in a MS. of the reign 
■> of 'Henry VIII. [' The music is older than 1600. It is found in Thomas Dallis’s MS. 
I “ Lute Book,” with the title, “ All a greane willow.” Dallis taught music at Camlaidge ; 
i and his book, dated 1583, is now in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin.’ — Shak- 
speris Songs, p. 50, New Sh. Soc. 1884. In this same excellent publication of The 
New Shakspere Society ten compositions of this song are enumerated. Zelter’s com- 
position is given in Voss’s Othello, 1806; in Le Tourneur the composition by 

Martini is given ; and for Ducis’s Romance tin Sonic the music was composed by 
Gr£try. Of course the song is also to be found in the Opera of Otello by Rossini. 
j The music here given is from ChtipijeU's Popular Music of the OUen Time, i, 207 ; 
I however lovely the melody, its charm is heightened by the knowledge that its plaintive 
t notes once ‘sighed along’ the traverses of the Globe Theatre. — Ed.] 
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48 


Sing all a gyeene Willough : 

Her hand on her bofome her head on her knee. 

Sing Willough, Willough, Wtllough. 50 

The frejh Streames ran by her, and murmur’d her moanes 
Sing Willough, drc. 

Her fait leaves fell from her, and faftned the flones. 

Sing Willough, .&c. (Lay by thefe) 

Willough, Willough. (Prythee high tliee : he’le come anon) SS 
Sing all a grcene Willough mufl be my Garland. 

Let no body blame lain. Ids fcorne I approue. 

(Nay that’s not next. Harke, who is’t that knocks ? 

Himil. It’s the wind. 

Def I call’d my Loue falfe Loue : but what faid he then ? 60 

Sing Willough, &c. 

If I court mo women, you’lc couch with mo men. 62 


52. 61. Willough, &c.] willow, willow, 
willow; QaQgi Cap. Jen. Coll, Dycc, Sta, 
Wh. Glo. Cam. Del. Huds, Rife. 

53. Her fait] T/ie salt Cap. (corrected 
in JIrrata). 

and] which Q^Qg, Jen. 

54. Sing Willovtgh, &c,] Ff. fing wil- 
low, &c. Q,, Rowe + , Jen. Steev.’S5. lling- 
willow &c. Q^. Om, Cap. ct cct. 

i^Lay by thdfeW Rowe i, Johns. Jen. 
(Lady by thefe) h’f, Rowe ii. Om. I’oj^e, 
Theob, Han. Wai'b. Separate line, no 
parenthesis, Cap. et cet, 

[giving her her Jewels. Cap. Jen. 

55. Willough, Willough,] willow, wil- 
low. QfjFf, Rowe, Pope, Han. Jen. Wil~ 
laiVt ’ivilloiVi Thcol). Warb. Johns. 
Sing ivi/hnUf iviUcnVf 'ivil/env. Cap. et cct, 

(Prythee.,. anon-Y] Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Theob. i, Han. Jen. Separate line, 
Theob. ii, Warb. Johns. Separate line, no 
parenthesis. Cap. et cet. 

high-] hie Q,Q3. 


57. Marked as Second Stanza, Cap. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. Ktly, Coll, iii, 

approue.] approue : QaQj. a/frove, 
— Cap. et seq, 

58. J\^ay,..itext.] In parenthesis, Jen, 
f/arhe.] Hark ! hark / Cap, 

•who is't that] ivhds Mn/Qq. who 

is it that Theob. ii, Warb. Johns, Jen. 
Slccv. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, 
Del. 

59. It'*s] It is Q,, Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. 
Coll. Sta. Wli. i, Del. Tis Q^Q^. 

60--62. Def. I. ..men.] Om. Q^. 

60. falfe Lone] falfe, QgQ,. 

62. mo women] no women FjF^. tnore 
women Rowe-r, Jen. Stcev.*85, Dyce iii. 
moe women Glo. Ktlv, Cam. Del. Rife, 
Wh. ii. 

couch] touch Upton, 
mo men] more men Rowe+, Jen, 
Steev.*S3, Dvee iii. moe men Glo. Ktly, 
Cam. Del. Rife, Wh. ii. 


54. Lay by these] After this Aside, nearly cvciy' modern editor, even Keightley 
(for whose punctuation I have much re-spect), piits a colon or a semicolon, as though 
the sentence were incomplete. Almost the same can be said of the punctuation after 
* anon * in the next line ; a few editors do put a full stop there. Let the record of the 
punctuation of these lines at least, be rcd-lcttcred for Isaac Jaggard. — Ed. 

58. knocks] W. N. (Memorials of Sh, p. 364) : What gives a finishing stroke to 
the terror of this midnight scene is the rustling of the wind, wliich the afirighted imagi- 
nation’ of Desdemona supposes to be one knocking at the door. This circumstance, 
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So get thee gone, good night ; mine eyes do itch : [334 «] 

Doth that boade weeping ? 

’Tis neyther heere, nor there’ 65 

Def. I haue heard it faid fo. O thefe Men, thefe men ! 

Do’ft thou in confcience thinke (tell me jtEinilia) 

That there be women do abufe their husbands 
In fuch groffe kinde ? 

^vtil. . There be fome fuch, no queftion. 70 

Def. Would’ft thou do fuch a deed for all the world ? 
jEmil. Why, would not you ? 

Def. No, by this Heauenly light. 

JEmil. Nor I neither, by this Heauenly light: 

I might doo’t as well i’th’darke. 75 

Def. Would’ft thou do fuch a deed for al the world ? 

./Emil. The world’s a huge thing ; 

It is a great price, for a fmall vice. 

Def. Introth, I thinke thou would’ft not. 
jEmil. Introth I thinke I fliould, and vndoo’t when 80 
I had done. Marry, I would not doe fuch a thing for a 
ioynt Ring, nor for meafures of Lawne, nor for Gownes, 82 


63. 5 <p] Nma Q,. 

63, 64. miite...ioeeping\ One line, Q,. 

64. DotK\ does Qq, Cap. 

66-70. Om. Q,. 

6g. kinds'^ kindes Q5Q3. 

71. deed'^ thing Q^Q^, Cap. 

74 , 75 - Prose, Han. Cam. Del. Dyce iii. 
Nor. ..might, as one line, Ktly. 

74. Nor'] No, nor Cap. 

75. dod't as well] doe it as well Q,. as 
well doe it Q^Q,. 

iUh’] Ff, Rowe+, Ten. Wli. in the 
Qq. i’ the Cap. et cet. 

76. Would'Jt] Would Qj. 
deed] thing Q^, Jen. 

77. 78. Prose, Han. Jen. Knt. The... 


price, as one line, Qq, Cap. Sleev. Mai. 
Var. Coll, et seq. 

77. world’s] saorld is Qr], Johns. Cap. 
Jen. Stcev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. \Vh. i, 
Ktly, Del. 

78. If rV] Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Dyce, GIo, 
Cam. Rife, \Vh. ii. ’ Tis Cap. et cet. 

79. Introth] C(7P«’ Q,, Mai. Stcev, 
’93, Var. Sing, Ktly. 

80. In troth] By my troth Q,, Mai. 
Steev.’93, Var. Sing. Ktly. 

vndoo’t ] unsweadt Han. 

81. dmie.] done ii, Qq. 

82. ioynt liisig] join'd-ring Wh. i. 
nor for meafures] or for meaftires 

Qq- 


which would have been overlooked as trifling by an inferior writer, has a most sublime 
effect in the hands of Shakespeare. 

62. mo] Walker (Cr;/. iii, 290) : Why write ‘mo’ [in modern editions] ? This, 
indeed, is the spelling of F,, but F, has ‘rao’ or ‘moe’ in numberless places where no 
one has thought it necessary so to read, unless the rhyme demanded it. 

71-94. Collier (ed. ii) : These lines are struck out with a pen in the (MS.), as if 
not acted in the time of the old annotator. 

78. Dyce (ed. iii) : A quotation evidently. [Printed by Dyce as a distich.] 

82. ioynt Ring] Steevens : These rings will be best described by a passage in 
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Petticoats, nor Caps, nor any petty exhibition. But for 83 
all the whole world : wh)', who would not make her hus- 
banda Cuckold, to make him a Monarch.? I fliould ven- 85 
ture Purgatory for’t. 

Def. Befhrew me, if I would do fuch a wrong 
For the whole world. 

^mil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’th’world; 
and hauing the world for your labour, ’tis a wrong in 90 
your owne world, and you might quickly make it right. 

Def. I do not tliinke there is any fuch woman. 

jEinil. Yes, a dozen ; and as many to’ th' vantage, as 
would ftore the world they plaid for. 

But I do tliinke it is their Husbands faults 95 

If Wiues do fall : (Say, that they flacke their duties, 

And powre our Treafurcs into forraigne laps; 

Or elfe breake out in pecuifh lealoufies, 

Throwing reftraint vpon vs : Or fay they ftrike vs, 

Or fcant our former hauing in defpight) 100 

Why we haue galles ; and though we haue fome Grace, 


83. FeUieoais] or PdtUotes Q,. 
nor Ca/s] or Caps Q^Q,. 
peity\fuch Q,. 

84. all the\ the Qq, Cap. 

•world ;'\ suorld ? Q,. ■world! Han. 
■world , — Cap. et seq. 

whyl\ vds piily, Q,. 

85. CHckQld~\ eitckoU Q,. 

86. for’ tl for it Qq, Jen. 

87. 88. Prose, Jen. Steev.’g3, Var. Knt, 
Coll. Sing. Ktly, Huds. 

87. a -wrong\ wrong Q,Q,. 

89. Ff, RoH'e + , Cap. Jen. Wh. 


»’ Ih Q5Q3. i' the Q, et cet. 

91. right'\ Wright Q^. 

93. *V/P] Ff, Rowe +, Jen. Wh. to the 
Qq et cet. 

93, 94. As verse, Theob. Warb. Cap. 
Mai. yes...maiiy one line, Steev.’93, Var. 
Coll. Sing. 

94. plaid~\ played Qq. 

95-112. Om. Q^. 

<)‘J. powre'] pom e Q^. pouerQ^ pour 

onr] out Rife. 

99. s'pon] on Rowe ii + . 


Dryden’s jDon Sebastian : ‘ a curious artist wrouglit them, With joints so close as 

not to be perceiv’d ; Yet are they both each other’s counterpart : Pier part had Juan 
inscrib’d, and his had Zayda, (You know those names are theirs) and, in the midst, A 
heart divided in two halves was plac’d. Now if the rivets of these rings inclos’d. Fit 
not each other, I have forg’d this lye: But if they join, you must forever part.’ 

83. exhibition] D yce ( Gloss .) : An allowance, a pension. See Lear, I, ii, 25. 

89. wrong i’ A' world] White (ed. ii) : That is, a wrong in the world’s eye, a 
conventional wrong. Emilia is quibbling. PuRSELE : It is only wrong if it becomes 
known to the world ; now, if one is to gain the world for it, tlie world is at your com- 


mand, and therefore it is no matter. 

93. vantage] Steevens: That is, to boot, over and above. 

100. hauing] Johnson : Our former allowance of expense. 

101. Grace] In a theological sense. — E d. 
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Yet haue we fome Reuenge. Let Husbands know, 102 

Their wiues haue fenfe like them : They fee, and fmell. 

And haue their Palats both for fweet.and fowre. 

As Husbands haue. What is it that they do, 105 . 

When they change vs for others ? Is it Sport? 

I thinke it is : and doth Affeflion breed it ? 

I thinke it doth. Is’t Frailty that thus erres ? 

It is fo too. And haue not we Affeftions ? 

Defires for Sport? and Frailty, as men haue ? no 

I Then let them vfe vs well : elfe let them know, 

' The.illes we do, their illes inftruft vs fo. 

Def. Good night, good night : 

1 Heauen me fuch vfes fend, 

^ Not to picke bad, from bad ; but by bad, mend. Exeunt 1 1 5 


108. Ht'\ It's Var. (misiirint). 
no. Sport'\ sports Warb. Johns. 

III. them...theiii\ em...em Q^Q,. 

Iia. Tht iUis'\ Thi ill Qj. 

/a] to. Ff, Rowe ii+, Cap. Jen. 


Steev. Coll. ii. too Rowe i. 

113, 114. One line, Qc), Rowe et seq. 

1 14. Heatic/t] God Q,^. 

si/os'] I’fage Q,, Johns. Cap. Steev. 
Mai. Vax. 


103. sense] Malone and Dyce: That is, sensual appetite. [As Hamlet uses it 
in his interview with his mother.] 

114, 115. Hunter (ii, 28S): Shakespeare having remarked in King John, ‘I-Iow 
oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Makes ill deeds done,’ we may prohaidy fake 
these words of Desdemona as, beside their puqxjsc in the drama itself, intended as a 
hint and warning to the audience not to be infected by the fearful instance, a1)out to be 
presented, of the higher paroxysms of passion. We have noticed simil.ar cautions on 
other occasions. 

114. vses] Johnson : Usage is an old word for custom, and, I think, better than 
‘ uses.’ Collier (ed. ii) : We may almost suspect that neither ‘ uses ’ nor usage is cor- 
rect; perhaps ‘uses’ ought to be issues, i. e., results ; in Tim. I, i, 23, we have seen 
* issues ’ misprinted uses. Staunton : It may be doubted whether cither ‘ uses ’ or 
usage is the poet’s word. [‘ Uses,’ it seems to me, is emphatically right. It is merely 
a repetition of Emilia’s own word. Emilia has threatened that if ‘ husbands do not 
“ ttse us well,” it will be their fault if we follow their e.vample.’ Desdemona jw-ays 
that she may receive such ‘ uses ’ that, instead of imitating the bad by bad, she may 
5 be able even to mend and become better thereby. The noble, self-forgetting music in 
which AEmilia dies, goes far to drive away the shadow that envelops her theft of the 
handkerchief, for which, in the retrospect, we are ready to make every excuse. Hut 
no excuses can be suggested for her here. Her insidious references to I.odovico, and 
her allusion to Othello’s blow, while Desdemona’s lijis are still bruised from it, stone 
i our hearts, and we can see in her here only the dark foil to Desdemona’s snow-white 
• purity. — E d.] 
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A6ius Quintus. Scena Prima. 


Enter lago^ and Rodorigo. 
lago. Heere, ftand behinde this Barke, 

Straight will he come ; 

Weare thy good Rapier bare, and put it home : ; 

Quicke, quicke, feare nothing ; He be at thy Elbow, 

It makes vs, or it marres vs, thinke on that. 

And fixe moft firme thy Rcfolution. 

Rod. Be neere at hand, I may mifcarry in’t. . [334 

lago. Heere, at thy hand ; Be bold, & take thy ftand. 10 
Rod. I haue no great deuotion to the, deed, 

■ And yet he hath giuen nre fatisfying Reafons ; 

’Tis but a man gone. Forth my Sword : he dies. 

lago. I haue rub’d this yong Quat almoft to the fenfe, 14 


I. Actus...] Actus. 5. Qj. Actus 5. 
Scoeiia 1. QjQj. 

The Street. Rowe. A Street before the 
Palace. Thcob. 

3, 4. One line, Qq, Rowe et .seq. 

3. J3arie\ F^. Bttlki Qq. Bark F^F^. 
balk Sing. tVh. i. bulk Itowo et cet. 

7. o«] e/Q(i. 

8. 7noJl'\ mon Q^Qj. 

10. Bd bolJ'\ Bclwlil Ff, Rowe. 


10. Jland'l fioord Q,, Pope, Thcob. 
Han. Warb. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. 

[Retires to a little distance. Cap. 

11. deed'\ dead Q,. 

12. .-fwi/] Om. Pope+. 

Iml/t] has Qq, Cap. Mai. Steev.’93, 
Var. Coll. Sing. Vh. i, Del. 

13. [Stands apart. Theob. 

14. I hnui] I’l’e Fope+, Dyce iii. 
Qua/ ] ^ua/ Q,, Pope, Warb. knot 

Theob. (juab Han. 


3. Barke] Kkiout : tVe prefer the more intelligible re.atling bulk, although we 
have little doubt that ‘ bark ’ was correctly trsed by Shakespeare in this instance as a 
projecting part of the fortilication, — a buttress. Sixcicii : I feel assured that balke was 
intended, and not bulk. Palsgrave renders that word by fous/s, and Pluloct defines it, 
‘ the chief bcame or pilUr of a house.’ 

8. Resolution] White (cd. ii) : Five syllables. 

14. Quat] Johnson : I-Iamner reads quab, a gudgeon ; not that a gudgeoti can be 
rubbed to much sense, but that a man gros.sly deceived is often called a gudgeon, 
Upton reads quail, which he proves, by much learning, to be a very cholerick bird. 
Theobald would introduce knot, a small bird of that name. A ‘ quat ’ in the midland 
counties is ss pimple, which by rubbing is made to smart, or is rubbed to sense. Rode- 
rigo is called a ‘ quat ’ by the same mode of speech as a low fellow is now termed in 
low language a scab. [Dr Johnson forgot that Shakespeare uses this word too. — 
Ed.] To rub to the sense is to rub to the quick. Steevens cites several instances of 
the use of ‘ quat ’ in Dekker and others, but'more to the purpose is it that Wise (p. 156) 
gives it in his Glossary of Warwickshire Words, as in use at this day, in the same sense 
as here. 
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And he growes angry. Now, whether he kill CaJJio, 15 

Or Caffio him, or each do kill the other, 

Euery way makes my gaine. Line Rodorigo, 

He calles me to a reftitution large 
Of Gold, and Jewels, that I bob’d from him. 

As Guifts to De/demona. 20 

It muft not be : If CaJJio do remaine. 

He hath a dayly beauty in his life. 

That makes me vgly : and befides, the Moore 
May vnfold me to him ; there ftand I in much perill ; 

No, he muft dye. But fo, I heard him comming, 25 

Enter Cajfio. 

Rod. I know his gate, ’tis he : Villaine thou dyeft. 

CaJ. That thruft had beene mine enemy indeed. 

But that my Coate is better then thou know’ft : 

I will make proofe of thine. 30 


15. angry. Nomil angry now: Q,. 
angry, nom, Q,. angry, now Q,. 

17. gainel game Qq, Jen. CoU. Wli. i, 
Ktly, Rife. 

19. 0/1 For Qq. 

22. hat}C\ has Qq. 

daylyl dayniy Jabez (N. & Qu. 5, 
vii, 83). 

24. him : there] him there; Q^. 
much perill] perill Q,, Pope + , Jen. 

25. But foil Qq> Sing. Ktly. 

Be it so, Pope'+ . be't so; Coll. Wh. 1 , Dyce 


ill, Huds. Bdt so. Cam. 

25. heard] heare or hear QqFf et cct. 
[Exit Jago. Rowe. 

27. gate] gait Johns. 

[He runs at Cassio and wounds him. 

Rowe. 

28. mine] my Qq. 

29. knom'Jl] think'Jl Q,, Jen. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

30. [Fight. lago cuts Cassio behind in 
the Leg, and Exit. Then Rod. and Cas- 
sio fall. Theob. 


17. Liue] For instances where the subjunctive may be indicated by placing tlie 
verb before the subject, see Abbott, § 361. 

19. bob'd] Malone: That I fool’d him out of. [Both Malone and Dyce cite 
Coles’s Latin Diet., 1679, as an authority for this word ; but Rider’s Latin Diet, of 
1626, half a century earlier, gives ‘A bob or mocke, sanna.’ It is still current slang 
here in America. — Ed.] 

25. But so] Dyce (ed. iii) : Qy. if intended for ‘But, soft ’ ? Hudson: And so I 
suspect it should be. 

29. Coate] Malone supjxjses that lago overhearing this, and inferring from it that 
Cassio wears secret armour, afterwards wounds Cassio in the leg. Knight says that 
the characteristics, according to Vecellio, of the costume of a 'sold.ato disamiato,’ wliich 
would be that of Cassio and lago when off guard, were the ‘ buff jerkin and the scarf 
of company,’ and that it is to this ‘ buff jerkin ’ that Cassio refers, and not to any secret 
armour. Theobald asserts, however, that Shakespeare ‘ copied his Italian Novelist in 
this incident,’ wherein it is stated that the Ancient ‘ dirrizzb un colpo alle gambe, per 
farlo cadere.’ 
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Rod. Oh, I am flaine. 3 1 

Cajfio. I am maym’d for cucr : 

Helpe hoa ; Murther, murther. 

Enter Othello. 

0 th. The voyce of CaJJio,Iago keepes his word. 35 

Rod. O Villaine that I am. 

0 th. It is euen fo. 

Caf. Oh helpe hoa : Light, a Surgeon. 

Oih. ’Tis he : O braue lago, honeft, and iuft. 

That haft fuch Noble fenfe of thy Friends wrong, 40 

Thou teacheft me. Minion, your deere lyes dead,. 

And your vnbleft Fate highes : Strumpet I come : 

For of my heart, thofe Charmes thine Eyes, are blotted. 

Thy Bed luft-ftain’d, fliall with Lufts blood bee fpotted. 

Exit Othello. 45 

Enter Lodonico and Gratiano. 

Caf. What hoa? no Watch? No paflage ? 

Murther, Murther. 

Gra. ’Tis fome mifchance, the voyce is very direfull. 49 


31. [Fight, and both fall. Rowe. 

32, 33. One line, Qq, Pope et .seq. 

32. Iam\rm Pope+,Dycciii, Ilnds. 
maym'd'^ ntaind Q,. 

33. Helpe\ light Qq, Cap. Coll. 
Murther, murther."] murder, Q^Qj. 

34. Enter...] Enter Othello, above at a 
Window. Rowe. 

Scene II. Pope+, Jen. 

37. It «>] Harke tis Q.Q,. Harke, tis 
Q,, Jen. Stcev. Mai. Var. Sing. Ktly. ’ Tis 
ICnt, Sta. 

, euen"] e'eti Coll. Wh. i. 

41. me. Minion"] Ff, Rowe, Coll. Sing. 
Wh. Glo. Ktly, Cam. Rife, me; — minion 
Qq, Knt, Dyce iii. me — ntinion Poi^e et 
cet. 


42. vnbkjl Fate highes :]fate hits apace 

Q,, Pope+, Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. 
Sing, vnbieji fate hies; unblest fate 

hies apace; Ktly. 

43. For of] For off Ff, Rowe. From 
off Pope, Theob. Han. Warb. Forth of 
Qq, John.s, et seq. 

«/v] have Han. ii. 

44. Bed lufl-flain’d] Bed-leff-gaiti'd 
F F . 

’45. Exit...] Ex. Q,. Exit. Q,Q.. 

46. Enter...] Enter ...at a distance. 
Theob. 

Scene III. Pope+, Jen. 

47, 4S. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

49. voyce] Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Knt, Dyce 

i, .Sta. cry Qq et cet. 


39-44. Ingleby {Shakespeare, the Man, &c. ii, 192), believing th.at Shakespeare did 
not intend Othello to speak at all in this Scene, denies that Shakespeare wrote these 
lines, which he calls ‘atiocious stufT.’ 

43. For of] Unquestionably a misprint for Forth of, of which form see other 
instances in Abbott, § 156. 

47. passage] Johnson: No passengers? nobody going by? Singer: A passen- 
ger anciently signified a passage-boat or vessel, and could not, therefore, be used in its 
modern sense without an equivoque. 
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Caf. Oh helpe. So 

Lodo, Hearke. 

Rod. Oh wretched Villaine. 

Lod. Two or three groane. ’Tis heauy night ; 

Thefe may be counterfeits : Let’s think’t vnfafe 
To come into the cry, without more helpe. 5 5 

Rod. Nobody come : then fhall I bleed to death. 

Enter lago. 

Lod. Hearke. 

Gra. Here’s one comes in his fhirt, with Light, and 
Weapons. 60 

lago. Who’s there ? 

Who’s noyfe is this that cries on murther ? 

Lodo. We do not know, 
j lago. Do not you heare a cry ? 

( Caf. Heere, heere : for heauen fake helpe me. 6$ 

lago. What’s the matter? 

Gra. This is Othdlds Ancient, as I take it. 

Lodo. The fame indeede, a very valiant Fellow. 

lago. What are you heere, that cry fo greeuoufly ? 69 


51. Hearke^ Hark, hark! Ktly. 

S3. gtvane^S’r’oitesQci. ^roansPope+, 
Cap. Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. 

’ TYj] Ff, Rowe, Knt. i! is a Qq et 
cet. 

55. into\ QqFf, Rowe+, Jen. Sing. 
Ktly. in to Cap. et cet. 

56. come ..] Ff, Rowe, Pope, come, Qq. 
come! Theob. et cet. 

57. Enter lago] Enter /nya with a light. 
Qq. Enter Jago in his shirt. Rowe. 

S9. LiglU'\ lights Qq. 


60. [Re-enter lago with a light. Eyce. 

61. 62. One line, Qq, Pope et seq. 

62. on'\ out Ff, Rowe -I- , Cap. Jen. Steev. 

>85. 

murther !'\ murther thus! Coll. 

(MS). 

63. We'] /Qq, Jen. 

64. £>0'] Ff, Ro\ve + , Cap. Knt. Dtd 
Qq et cct. 

65. heatten'\ heaitcns Qq. heaven's Han. 
et seq. 


52. John Hunter ; Roderigo here reproaches himself. 

53* groane] Knight ; I.odovico does not merely say that there are two or three 
groans from one man, but that two or three men groan ; and he adds, ‘ these may Ije 
counterfeits.’ Lettsoji (Walker, Crit, iii, 290, foot-note) : How could people at a dis- 
tance distinguish whether groans proceedetl from one jjerson or from more, when the 
groaners were lying close together ? [Probably they did not both groan in the same 
key. — E d.] 

53- heauy] Johnson : A thick, clottdy night, in which an ambush may be coin- 
modiously laid. Purnei.l ; * Gloomy.* Used elsewhere only of the eye in this sense. 

62. cries on] Malone: So in Eastward Hoe, 1605; *Who cries on murder? 
Lady, was it you ? * That line is a parody on a line in 'J'he S^panish Tragedy. See 
also Ham. V, ii, 351 , White (ed. i) : That is, cries continually murder. 
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Caf. lago ? Oh I am fpoyl’d, vndone by Villaines : 
Giue me feme helpe. 

lago. O mee, Lieutenant ! 

What Villaines haue done this ? 

Caf. I thinke that one of them is heereabout, 

And cannot make away. 

lago. Oh treacherous Villaines : 

What are you there ? Come in, and giue fome helpe. 
Rod. O helpe me there. 

Caffio. That’s one of them. 

lago. Oh murd’rous Slaue ! O Villaine ! 

' Rod. O damn’d /ago ! O inhumane Dogge ! . 

/ago. Kill men i’th’darke ? 

Where be thefe bloody Theeues ? 

How filent is this Towne ? Hoa, murther, murther. 
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70 


74 

[33s «] 


80 


84 


70. lago?] lago, Qq. 

laui] I'm Pope+,Dyceiii, Huds. 
72, 73. One line, Qq, Pope et seq. 

72. >««,] my Q,. me Q,. me, Q,Ff 
et cet. 

74. that arie] the one Qq. 

77. [To Loci, and Gra. Thcob. 

7k me there-l me! here. Coll. Wh. 1 . 
t/iere'\ Ff, Rowe + , Jen. Sta. here 
Qq et cet. 

79. them'\ em Qq. 


So. murd’rou$\ Ff, Rowe +, Cap. Wh. 
ii. murderous Qq, Johns, et cet. 

[Thmfts him in. Q^Q,. Jago stabs 
him. Rowe. 

81. inhumane^ inhumaine Q,Q|. «» 
humaine Q,. 

Dogge .'] dog, — 0, 0, 0, Qq, Cap. Jen. 
Stcev. Mai. Var. 

[Dic.s. Ilan. 

S2, S3. One lino, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

$2. wen'] him Q^. 

83. fh./e] t/ro/e Qq. 


79. Booth : Cassio takes Desetemona’s handkerchief, — the gift of Othello, — ^from 
his pocket and binds his leg. 

80. Hawkiks (Life of Kean, i, 253) : I’rcrious actors of lago did not appear to have 
remembered that the whole fortune of the Ancient hinged upon this event ; they stabbed 
Roderigo, and then w.alked away with perfect case and satisfaction. Not so Kean. He 
gave and repeated the murderous tbricst till no life could be supposed to remain ; but 
feeling this to bo too important a matter to lie left in doubt, he, though conversing 
coolly with those about him, threw his eye continually towards the prostrate body, with 
an intensity as if he would pierce its vital recesses to ascert.ain the important fact. 
Sometimes he walked by it carclcstily and surveyed it with a gl.ance too rapid to be 
observed ; sometimes he deliberately approached it and looked at it with his cttndle, as 
if to satisfy the spectators that it u’.i.s the villain who had athacked his friend Cassio, 
and thus he continued to watch and hover over it until he left the stage, his manner 
perfectly cool, while his eye expressed the most restless anxiety. 

83. be] AnnoTT, § 299 : Be is used in questions implying doubt : ' where can they 
be?> 

84. Booth : As lago is about to stab Cassio, he sees Lodovico and Gratiano approach- 
ing with servants and torches. 
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[ACT V, sc. i. 

85 


What may you be ? Are you of good, or euill ? 

Lod. As you fhall proue vs, piaife vs. 
lago. Signior Lodouico ? 

Lod. He Sir. 
logo. I cry you mercy : here’s Caffio hurt by Villaines. 

Gra. CaJJio f 90 

logo. How is’t Brother ? 

Caf. My Legge is cut in two. 
logo. Marry heauen forbid : 

Light Gentlemen, lie binde it with my fhirt. 

Enter Bianca. 95 

Bian. What is the matter hoa? Who is’t that cry’d ? 
logo. Who is’t that cry’d ? 

Bian. Oh my deere CaJJio, 

My fweet Cajjfio : Oh CaJJio, CaJJio, CaJJio. 

lago. O notable Strumpet. CaJJio, may you fufpe6l 100 

Who they fliould be, that haue thus mangled you ? 

CaJ. No. 

Gra. I am forry to finde you thus ; 

I haue beene to feeke you., 

lago. Lend me a Garter. So : Oh for a Chaire 105 

To beare him eafily hence. 

Bian. Alas he faints. Oh CaJJio, CaJJio, CaJJio. 
lago. Gentlemen all, I do fufpeft this Tralh 
To be a party in this Iniurie. 

Patience awhile, good CaJJio. Come, come ; 1 10 


87. I.odouico?] Lodouico. QqF^ 
Rowe, Pope. 

88, 89. Ht...htirt'\ As one line, Steev. 
’93, Var. Sing. Ktly. 

90. Caflio ?] Caflio. QqF^F^. CasHo I 
Cap. 

91. «V] jj jV Qq, Cap. Jen. Sleev. Mai. 
Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly. 

Scene IV. Pope+, Jen. 

96. cr^df\ cried! Qq. 

97. As a quotation. Sta. 

oyd!"] cried. Q,Q,. crjid! Han. 
Coll. Dyce, Glo. Cam. Rife, "Wh. ii. 

98. 99. Thus divided, Ff,Rowe+, Jen. 
One line, Qq. Prose, Cam. Rife, Huds, 


Oh. ..fweet CaJJio: .as one line. Cap. ct cct. 

99. Jlfy...Ca({io.'] O viy fviccle Cafsio, 
Cafsio, Cafsio. Qq. 

loi. haue thus] thus haste Qq, Jen. 

103, 104. One line, Qq, Cap. et seq. 

I ant] I’m Theob. Wall). Johns. 

Dyce iU, Huds. 

104, Ihauel I’ve Dyce iii, Huds. 

105, 106. Om. Q,. Prose, QjQ,. 
109-111. Two ]ine.s, ending, Cafsio... 

no ! Q,. Three, ending, Cafsio. ..lisht :... 
”0 1 Q^Qj. 

109. be a party\ beare a part Qq. 
this Iniurie"^ this Q,. 

110. Come, comef^ Om. Q,. 


xoi. should] See III, iv, 25. 
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Lend me a Light ; know we this face, or no ? Ill 

Alas my Friend, and my dcere Countryman 
Rodorigdi No : Yes fure : Yes, ’tis Rodorigo. 

Gra. What, of V enice ? 

lago. Euen he Sir : Did you know him ? US 

Gra. Know him? I. 

lago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry your gentle pardon : 

Thefe bloody accidents muft excufe my Manners, 

That fo negledted you. 

Gra. I am glad to fee you. 120 

lago. How do you Cajfw ? Oh, a Chaire, a Chaire. 

Gra. Rodorigo ? 
logo. He, he, Ti.s he : 

Oh that’s well faid, the Cliaire. 

Some good man beare him carefully from hence, 125 

He fetch the Generali’s Surgeon. For you Miftris, 

Sane you your labour. He that lies flaine heere (CaJ/io) 

Was my decre friend. What malice was between you f 
Caf. None in the world : nor do I know the man? 
lago. What? looke you pale? Oh beare him o’th’Ayre. 130 
Stay you good Gentlemen. Looke you pale, Miftris ? 


' 1 1 2. Countryman'] countrey man ; 

113. Vfj] Q.Q,, Cap. Knt. Yca.’tis 
If, Rowe+. O heauen Q,, Jen. et cut. 

Rodorigo] Reilerigo Q.Q,. 

114. What ] Rodcriyo '/ ivhat Cap. conj. 
(p. 36 b). 

1 16. /] QciFf. Ah! Ro\s'c + , Ay, 
Han. et cet. 

117. yoiij-'] Ff, Rowe +, Cap. Knt, Sta. 
you Qq et cet. 

120. I aiit] I'm Dycc iii. 

123, 124. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
123. He, /;f,] He, Qrp 

[Enter Some with a Chair. Cap. 


124. ///..■] a Qq. 

126. Gcncnitrs] General 

[To Kianca. Johns. 

127. labour. He'] labour, he Qq. 

(Caflio)] Om. Han. 

128. iiftntvw] it'ftniXQjQj. betanxQ^. 

129. ?nau?]man:Y^. ff.a».Qq, Rowe 
et seq. 

130. [To Bianca. Johns. 

0’ th'] onto’ III Q,. mitofh’Fl. out 
o' iJi Rowe + , Jen. Dyce iii, \Mi. ii. o' the 
Knt. out o' the Q^Q, et cet. 

131. Geutlcmen.] Gentleaooman, Qq, 
Mai. Var. 


1 12. Countryman] Stervens: This pa.ssage incontestably proves that lago was 
meant for a Venetian. Booth : lago is very much overcome. 

124. well said] See II, i, 192. 

131. Gentlemen] Maloxe upholds the Qq: ‘No reason can be assigned why 
Lodovico and Gratiano should leave before they had heard from lago further partic- 
ulars of the attack on Ca.ssio, merely because Cassio w.as borne off; whereas, Bianca 
would naturally endeavour to accompany Cassio, to render him assistance.' Boswell 
agrees with Malone, and'thinks that lago stops Bianca under a pretended suspicion 

19 
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Do you perceiue the gaftnefle of her eye ? • 132 

Nay, if you ftare, we fhall heare more anon. 

Behold her well : I pray you looke vpon her: 

Do you fee Gentlemen? Nay, guiltinefle will fpeake 135 

Though tongues were out of vfe. 

jEtniL Alas, what is the matter 
What is the matter. Husband ? 

lago. Caffio hath heere bin fet on in the darke 
By Rodorigo, and Fellowes that are fcap’d : 140 

He’s almoft flaine, and Rodongo quite dead. [335 

^mil. Alas good Gentleman : alas good Ca/sio. 
lago. This is the fruits of whoring. Prythe Emilia, 

Go know of Cajfio where he fupt to night. 144 


132. gaJlneffe\iea^uresQg^^. jejlures 
Q . gejlures Q’Sl. g/iastiuss Knt, Sing. 
Ktly, Del. 

[To Bi.'inca. Rowe. 

133. if you Jiare\ an you Jlirre Qq. 
(^irr Qj). an you stir : — Coll. Hal. 

htare\ haue Qq. 

1 34. loell ; . . .you"] wtll. . .you, Qq. well, 
...you Rowe. 

135. Do...guillineJfe'\ One line, Qq, 
Pope+, Jen. 

X36. v/e-l vfe. Enter Em, Qq. (Emi. 

Q-Qs)- 

Scene V. Pope+, Jen. 

137, 138. One line, Qq, Cap. et seq. 
(except Knt). 


I 37 » 13s. Alas,what is...lVhat is\ Ff, 
Rowe+, Knt. Alas! wliai's,..'!i//ial's 
Coll. Wh. i, Klly, IKal. Rife. 'Zas, wlmfs 
...what is Sin. 'Zas schoi’s. ..what's Qq 
et cet. 

139. hath heere i/«] has here bin Qq, 
Cap. has been Q’Si. has been Q'y5. 
hath there been Theoo. ^Ynl•b. Johns. 

141. qiiite'\ Ff, Rowe, Knt. Om. Qq, 
Pope et cet. 

143. fruits'] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Sla. M’h. 
i, Del. fneite Qq et cct. 

J’rythe] fray Q,, PopeT, lei). 
prithee Q^F^F^, Rowe, Knl, Jjycc, Clo. 
Cam. Rife, Wli.i). VretheeV 'J'rythee 
Sing. Ktly. Prylhee Cap. et cet. 


that she would try to escape. Reed defends the Ff on the ground that it was nn ne 
proper for the two gentlemen to leave with Cassio in order to assist him, than to slay 
and gratify their curiosity. Respect for Othello’s successor, if not personal regard, 
would have dictated such a proceeding had they not been stopped hy lago’s desiring 
them not to go. 

135. will] Morel : Ce n’est pas un futur, mtus unc forme emphatique on frequenta- 
tive. Le latin donne parfois une valeur analogue aux desinences du futur : Cantabit 
vacuus coram latrone viator.’ — fievenal. 

136. use] Steevens : So in Zlam. II, ii, 569 : ‘ For murder, though it have no 
tongue, will speak With most miraculous organ.’ 

144. to night] Malon'e: In the last Scene of the preceding Act, lago informs 
Roderigo that Cassio was to sup with Bianca ; that he would accompany Cassio to her 
house, and would take care to bring him away from thence between twelve and one. 
Cassio, too, had himself informed lago (IV, i) that he would sup with Bianca, and lago 
had promised to meet him at her house, rerhajjs, however, lago chose to appear igno- 
rant of Cassio’s movements during the evening. Steevens : Yet how happens it that 
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145 


What, do you fliake at that ? 

Biaii. He fupt at my houfe, but I therefore fhake not. 
lago. O did he fo ? I charge you go with me. 
jiEinil. Oh fie vpon thee Strumpet. 

Bian. I am no Strumpet, but of life as honeft, 

As you that thus abufe me. 

^mil. As I ? Fie vpon thee. 
lago. Kinde Gentlemen : 

.Let’s go fee poore dTrt^o-dreft. 

Come Miftris, you mull: tel’s another Tale. 

.Emilia, run you to the Cittadell, 155 

And tell my Lord and Lady, what hath happ’d : 

Will you go on afore ? This is the night 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quight. Exeunt 158 


Sccena Sccimcia. 


Enter Othello, and Dc/demona in her bed. 

0 th. It is the Caufe, it is the Caufe (my Soule) 3 


148. Oh fie\ Ff, Rowe+, Cap. Knt, 

Coll. Wh. i. FU QaQ,. Fie. Jle Q, et cct. 

151. /»] Ff, Rowe+, Knt, Coll. Wh. 
i. foush.fic Q,, Jen. nmfie Q,Q,. foh! 

Jii Cap. et cet. 

152, 153. One line, Qq, Rowe ct scq. 

153- O™- FopCT. 

154. A'/’j] tell us Steev. Mai. Var. 

Rann. Knt. 

155. Oin. Pope, Thcob. i, Han. 

156. 'hath'\ has Qq, Mai. Stccv.’93, Var. 

Sing. Ktly. 

157. on afore ?'] on, / pray, Q,. on, 

I pray ? Jen. .Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. 

Bianca, instead of replying, — ‘He supp’d,’ &c., did not answer, addrcs.sing herself to 
lago: ‘Why, you well know | lie supp’d,’ &c. The former line being imperfect, 
some such words might have been omitted. Or, perhaps, our author was unwilling 
that Bianca should s.ay, in the presence of Tago's wife, th.at he too had been of Cassio’s 
supper-parly; and hence this seeming inconsistency. .Si.ngkr: We must suirpo.se that 
lago thought it more secure to waylay Cassio, as we find he does, without actually join- 
ing him at supper-time. 

157. Booth : Wtitch them well olT, then take a look at Roderigo and speak hoarsely. 

158. foredoes] See Ham. II, i, 103. 

2. Knight is at some pains to explain the setting of the stage for this Scene 
in Sliakespeare’s time, and, with the aid of Tieck and Ulrici, devises a satisfactory 
arrangement, whereby we have a stage within the stage. But I do not think that 


Rife, on ? I pray : Q,Q,. ott 1 1 pray. 
Glo. Cam. Wh. ii. 

157. [Aside. Steev. et seq. 

158. makes'^ markes Q,. 

1. Scama...] Om. Qq. Scene VI. 
rope+, Jen. 

2. Enter...] Enter Or/rrf/s with a light. 
Qj. Enter O/kello with a light, and Def- 
demona in her bed. Q^Q,. A Bed-cham- 
ber: Desdemona is discover’d asleep in 
her bed. Enter Othello. Rowe. Enter 
Othello with a light and a sword. Pope. 
...A light burning. Steev. 
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[2, Eftfer Othdlot and Hefdcmona in her bed^ 
much real information has been added to that which AFalone has left its ; rerfntnly Pyce 
and Collier found nothing to add, and all that Malone was able to discover was, sub- 
stantially, that there was a balcony, or upper stage, at the back of the principal stage, 
and that, in addition to the principal curtain in the front, there were others, as substi- 
tutes for scenes, which were called traverses^ and could be drawn aside, disclosing 
inner compartments. It is really not difficult to imagine that even these simple resources 
were adequate to all the needs of this last scene. — Ed. Eeciitkr : Desdemona’s 

Chamber. At the back a large window with balcony, overlooking the sea. On the left 
of the window an arch discovering an oratory; by the half-raised curtain is seen a pric- 
Dieu, surmounted by a Madonna, and lighted by a red lamp. On tlie same side, in front, 
a bed raised by two steps. A door at the right. A higli and elegant Venetian lamp 
bums at the head of the bed, where Dcsdeniona lies asleep; a small toilette glass, 
fallen from her hand, lies near her. Her clothes scattered about. On the balcony, 
Othello, motionless, enveloped in a long white burnous, is looking at the stars. Far 
off, — at sea, — is heard the Song of WHIoilk As the voices die away, Otliello, who, 
daring tiic last couplet, comes slowly fonvard to the l>cd to look at Destloinona, acci- 
dentally touches the glass in which he secs his bronzed face, — bitter despah^: 
• It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul {^returning io the ’iviudoiv^ his eyes fixed on the 
heavens}^ Let me not name it to you# you chaste stars ! — [fookin;^ at his face once 
again). It is the cause ! [I/e vio/entfy thraivs the glass info the sea, goes to the door, 
locks it, adxiances to the bed, half drazvhtg his 57 vord : then suddenly stops, and returns 
it to the scabbard) Yet I’ll,^ &c. lloc/rH: A Ded-chamber in the Ca.-lle. Raised 
Bed 1.., op|X)site to large Window R. Moonlight streams tbrongli wimlow and falls 
upon Bed. Door c. Divan c, A Light burning on T.ablc. Desdemona in Red, n.decp, 
discovered, Othello also discovered. Booth (MS.) : I prefer the bed al the side of 
the stage, with the head towards the audience; it is of more importance that ('Uhellr/s 
face should be seen than Desdemona’s dead body, anil the killing is jmrlly hidden at 
the same lime. Mrs F. A, Kemdle [Temple Bar, July, 1SS4) : This last Scene j 're- 
sents technical difficulties in its adequate representation which have never yet been 
even partially overcome. The audience, of course, cannot l^e expected to sii I'V and 
see Desdemona smothered; the curtaias of the alcove in which tlie bed is, are there- 
fore lowered during that operation, but it is very desirable, if mjt absolutely necessary, 
that she should be both heard and seen when she gasps out her dying cxculpatitm of 
her husband, and while she is perpetually ajmstrophized ])y Emilia, Ollicllo, and I.udo- 
vico. The lines addressed to the lamp, * If I quench tliec, thou /laming niini>tcr,’ 
should certainly be spoken with the light in near juxtaposition to the bod, and the 
intense pathos of the following ones, * When I have plucked the rose,’ &c., can only 
be given with due effect, — and what effect Salviiii’s voice would give u> them ! — by 

Othello leaning over his sleeping wife The }x>silion of the iicd (wliicli for all the 

purposes of the Scene would be altered with advantage to the sitic of tlie stage 1, by 
which Othello is constrained to turn his back to the audience while addressing l.iesde 
mona, if she remains in it, has, we suppose, induced Signor Salvini to make licr come 
from the alcove and speak the greater jxirt of the dialogue standing in front of it; an 
alteration of the stage tradition which hurts the effect of the Scene, and is untrue to 
the intention of Shakespeare, who makes Othello tell his wife that she is on her death- 
bed, and in reply to his furious command, ‘ Peace, be still,’ receives the answer, * I 
will; what is the matter?’ with which the terrified woman cowers down upon her 
pillow like a poor, frightened child. Indeed, the whole Scene loses its most pitiful 
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Let me not name it to you, you chafte Starres, 

It is the Caufe. Yet He not fhcd her blood, 5 

Nor fcarre that whiter skin of hers, then Snow, 

element, by allowing Desclemona to confront Othello standing, instead of uttering the 
piteous pleadings for mercy in the helpless prostration of her half-reeumbent position; 
although we have no doubt that a most powerful effect might be produced by any 
actress equal to the siiuatioii, who should herself rush from the bed to Othello’s feet, 
as she utters the piercing denial, ‘No, no, no; send for the man and ask him.’ 

3, 4. Johnson : The abruptness of this soliloquy makes it obscure. The meaning, I 
think, is this : — I am here (says Othello in liis mind) overwhelmed with horror. What 
is the reason of this perturbation? Is it want of resolution to do justice? Is it the 
dread of shedding blood ? No ; it is not the action that shocks me, but ‘ it is the 
cause, it is the cause, my soul.’ SriiKVKXs: Othello, full of horror at the cruel action 
which he is about to peipetratc, seems at this instant to be seeking his juslilication, by 
representing to himself the eiuisc, i. c., the greatness of the provocation he liad received. 
He may, however, mean, — It is the laiise of chastity and virtue that I maintain. Hud- 
son*: Othello means that iJesdemutia's crime is the sole motive or reason that impels 
him to the present act; that in this alone he has a justifying cause, a ‘compelling occa- 
sion,’ for what he is about to do; so that he cannot justly lie under the reproach 
of having acted from any subjective or self-generated animus of revengeful jealousy. 
White (cd. ii) t This is, to mo, one of the most doubtful and perplexing passages in 
all those plays. Which is the emph.atic word, ‘it’ or ‘is’ or ‘cause,’ and what is ‘the 
cause,’ and of what it is the cause, I confess that I am not ready to decide. That ‘ it ’ 
in the second line refers to Uesdemona's stqiposcd unchastity is plain enough ; but that 
her unchastity is ‘ the cause ’ Is not so certain. For Othello to say to himself, and at 
this moment, that Uesdemona's conduct is the cause of his intended murder, seems 
very tame; and the [eighth] line, with its conchusiou, ‘else she’ll betray more men,’ 
seems to imply that Othello has deluded himself into looking upon his act as providen- 
tial rather than rctriljutive, and that ‘cause’ is his emph.alie word. [If ‘e.iuse’ is the 
emphatic word, and assuredly it is when it first occurs, it should not receive an equal 
enqrhasis twice in the same line; then White's pcrple.xity falls on all of us. Is the 
second * it ' or the second ‘ is ’ to be emjthalic ? i should jirefer to let the emphasis 
fall on ‘is.’ Hut is it necessary to emphasize any one word ? Is not the mere repeti- 
tion of each word in itself an emiili.asis of each word? — Fu.] 

4. chaste Starres] Hudson: In classical jM^elry the Moon is Diana, the goddess 
of chastity, and the stars are the train of virgins attending on her. The epithet 
‘ chaste ’ thus applied suggests the nature of the cause which the purity of the stars 
forbids to be named in their presence. 'J'hc AHunaum (to April, 1S75) : After deliv- 
ering the speech, ‘ It is the cause,’ slowly, the first lines being spoken close to the door 
by which he enters, Othello [Salvini] kisses his sleeping wife, then goes to the window, 
and stamls with the lightning playing upon his face. 

6. whiter] For many instances of this transposition of the adjective, see Auuott, 
§419 a, and Walker {Crit. i, iCo). 

6. of hers] Aukott', § 239 : ‘ This of yours ' is now, as in E. E., generally applied 
to one out of a class, whether the class exist or be imaginary. We could say * this coat 
of yours,’ but not (except colloquially) ‘ tliis head of yours.’ It is, however, commonly 
used by Shakes2rearc, as in the present instance, where even the conception of a class 
is impossible. 
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And fmooth as Monumentall Alablafter : 7 

Yet flie muft dye, elfe ftiee’l betray more men : 

Put out the Light, and then put out the Light ; 9 


7. as] and Pope ii. 

Alablajter] QqF^Fg, Rowe ii. Pope. 
^labajler F^, Rowe i. 

[Lays down the sword. Theob. 

9. Light,^.. Light :] QqFf, Mai. Steev. 
*93, Var.*o3, Var.’i3, Var.*2i, Dyce i, Glo. 
Com. Del. Wh. ii. Light, and then put 
out the Light, Rowe i. Light, and then 
put out the Light, Rowe ii. light, and 
then put out the light; Pope, light, and, 
then,put out the light; Theob. light: and 


then — put out thy light. Ilan. light, and 
then — 2 \it out the light I Warb. Jen. Knt, 
Coll, i, Coll, ii, light, and, then — Pul out 
the light ? light, and then — Put 
out the light I Cap. Steev.’yS, Stcev.'S5, 
Rann, Sing. Sta. Ktly, Rife, light, and, 
then — Put out the light / St ee v . ’ 7 3 . light, 
and then put out the light. \Vh. i. light , — 
and then put out thy light: Dyce ii, Dyce 
iii, Coll, iii, Huds. light, and then pul out 
the light? Hal. 


7. Alablaster] FIunter (ii, 281) : Compare with tliis, R . of L ., * Where, like a vir- 

tuous monument she lies.’ — 391. And again, ‘ Without the bed her other fair hand 
was, On the green coverlet; who.'^e j>crfcct white Shew’d like an April dai.sy on the 
grass.’ — Ib. 393. And again, ‘With more than athnimlion he adjnired Her azure 
veins, her alabaster skin, Her coral her snow-white dimpled cliin.’ — Ib . 418. 
Murray : The spelling in the id-iyth centuries is almost always 

alablaster; apparently due to a confusion with arblas/er, a cross-bowman, also written 
alablasta', 

8. more men] Hunter (ii, 288) ; I confess the sense is not clear to me. It .sccm.s 
as if it should be that Othello is the ‘ betrayed,’ not Cassio, or any other person whom 
the Moor, in his disordered mind, may suppose to be a second Cassio. I would there- 
fore suggest as worthy of consideration, that the words may have l)ccn originally, ‘else 
she’ll betray me more.* This conjecture is, to a certain c.vtcnt, supported l>y tlie use 
of the word ‘betray’ in the following passage of DcarJ s Theatre of God*s Judgment, 
153^* ‘Out of the same fountain sprang the words of Queen Ilcculja iii Luripidcs, 
speaking to Menelaus touching Helen, when she admonislmd him to enact llii.s law, 
that any woman which should betray her husbamrs credit and her own chastity to 
another man, should die the death.’ — ^p. 387. 

, 9. Upton (p. 177) : Othello enters with a taper (not with a sword, fur he intended 

all along to strangle his wife in her bed), and in llie utmost agony of mind siiy.^, lie Iia.s 
cause for his cruelty, a cause not to be named to the chaste .stars; ’ti.s fit, therefore, De.s- 
demona should die. ‘I’ll put out the light, and then,’ — strangle her, he w.as going to 
say; but this recalls a thousand tender ideas in his troubled .soul ; he stops short — If I 
^ quench the taper, how easy ’tis to restore,’ &c. Warisurton : The meaning is, I will 
jDut out the light, and then proceed to the execution of iny purpose. Hut the expression 
of putting out the light, bringing to mind the eficcls of the extinction of the light of 
life, he breaks short, and questions himself about the cfi'ccls of this mctaiihorical extinc- 
tion, introduced by a repetition of his first words, as much as to say, Hut hold, let nie 
first weigh the reflections which this expression so naturally excites. War- 

/ biulou’s punctuation gives a spirit which, I fear, was not intended. It seems to have 
been only a play upon words. ‘To put out the light* was a phrase for ‘ to kill.’ 1’JKld- 
/ ING {A Jotmtey from this World to the Next, Miscellanies; 1743, vol. ii, p. 65) • ^ 
observed Shakespeare standing between Betterton and Booth, and deciding a Dificr- 
ence between those two great Actors, concerning the placing an Accent in one of his 
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[9. Put out the Light, and then put out the Light :] 
lines ; this was disputed on hotli siilcs with a Warmth, which surprised me in Elysium, 
till I discovered by Intuition that every Soul retained its principal Characteristic, being, 
indeed, its very Essence. The IJnc was that celebrated one in Oihcllo : *Piit out the 
Light, and then put out tlie Light,* accortling to Betterton. Mr Booth contended to have 
it thus : * Put out the Liglit, and then pul out ihc Light.’ I could not help offering my 
Conjecture on this Occasion, and suggested it might perhaps be : * Put out the Light, 
and then put out thy IJght.* Another hinted a Reading very sophisticated in my Opin- 
ion, * Put out the Light, and then put out {hcc. Light,’ making * Light ’ to be in the voca- 
tive Case. Another would have altered this last Word, and read, * Put out thy Light, and 
then put out thy Sight.* But Buttertoii said, if the Text was to be dis/itrlfcdt he saw no 
reason why a ^Vord might not be changed as well as a T-etlcr, and instead of *put out 
thy Light,’ you might rear!, * put out thy eyes.^ At last it was agreed on all sides to refer 
the matter to the decision of .SJiakcspearc liiinself, who delivered his Sentiments as fol- 
lows : ‘ Eaith, Gentlemen, it is so lung since I wrote the Line I have forgot my Meaning. 
This I know, coukl 1 have dreamt so much Xonseiisc would liave been talked and writ 
about it, I would have blotted it out of my Works; fur I am sure, if any of these be my 
Meaning, it doth me very llule Iloiituir.’ lie was then interrogated concerning some 
other ambiguous Passages in his Works, hut he declined anysatisfaclory Answer, saying, 
if Mr Theobald had ii«;t Ti-vv? // sufilcicnlly, iliere w’ere three or four more new 
Editions of his Plays coming out, which lie hoped would satisfy every one ; Concluding, 
•I marvel nothing so much, as that Men will gird llicmselvcs at discovering obscure 
Beauties in an author. Certes, the greatest and m«>st jn-egnant Beauties arc ever the 
plainest and most striking; and, when two Meanings of a Passage can in the least bal- 
ance our JudgemciUs whicli to prefer, I hold it matter of unquestionable Certainty that 
neither of them arc [,<vV] wortli a farthing.* Mai.onk : Tlie j)Oct, I think, meant merely 
to say j ‘I will now put out Ihc lighted taper which J hold, and then ]>ul out the light 
of lifep and this introduces his subsc«|ueiit rellcciion and comj'arison, just as aptly, as 
supposing the latter words of the line to be used in the same .sense as in the l^eginning 
of it, which camidl be done without destroying that e iuivoque and play of words of 
which Shakespeare was so fond. I believe, liuwcvcr, llial Shakes] {C?fre wrote, ‘and 
then put out //Jr light'; and tlie reading of 1^, in line I3, ‘but once juit out thiue,' 
seems to me to countenance ibis emendation, [d'l.is very line in the Folio K> 5 IGHT 
^ adduces as strengthening WarUirton’s inlcrj'reiatjun.] : If \Yarburton’s expla- 

nation be an error, it is demptus per 77 w, ami J, ft^r <^nc, am \cry sorry lo part with it. 
Broken sentences arc vei}’ much in Shakespeare*.-* manner, and arc surely natural in 
the perturbed .slate of Othello’s mind. 1 am unwilling lo persuade myself lhat a regu- 
lation of the text which contains so much benuly couhl he merely the refinement of a 
critic, and that our great author, in one of his nmsi highly-^Yrought scenes, instead of it, 
intended nothing but a cold conceit. [Both Slocvens ami Malone cite many instances 
from Shakespeare, his predecessors, and conlem]K>ravies, lo prove lhat ‘to put out the 
light ’ means * to kill ’ or lo die. A.s if the inverted torch were not as old as morluaiy 
symbolism ! — Ei>.] Wiil'l'K (ed. i) ; Warburlou’s ingenious reading makes the second 
clause the lively exj^ression of slimulaiecl intelligence ; to me it is the despairing utter- 
ance of the profoundcst woe. Walker. (Cri^. hi, 291): Read, I believe, ‘then put 
. out thy light ! ’ or, jxjssibly, Wter light.’ Camuridgk Editors*. Mr Goldwin Smith, 
regarding the line in question as a stage direction which has crept into the text, sug- 
gests to us lhat the passage ought to be printed as follows ; ‘Yet she must die, else 
she'll betray more men.’ [TaXvj off his swords and then puts out the ii^ht.‘\ If I 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming Minifler, 10 

I can againe thy former light reftore, 

Should I repent me. But once put out thy Light, 

Thou cunning’ll Patterne of excelling Nature, 

I know not where is that Promet/uzan heate 

That can thy Light re-Lume. 1 5 

When I haue pluck’d thy Rofe, 

I cannot giue it vitall growth againe. 

It needs mull wither. He fmell thee on the Tree. 

Oh Balmy breath, that doll almoft pcrfwade 19 


12. 7«c] Om. PopeT-. 

thy Light~\ ihiue Qq, Jen. Rann, 
Steev.’93, Var. Sing. Ktly. 

13. cunnin^Jf^ cunning Q,, Jen. 

14. ProinethaeanJ/rn«fc'//iw» Qq. Pro- 
methean p'f. 

heate] fire Cap. conj. (p. 37 a). 

15. 16. One line, Qq, Cap. et seq. 

15. FjFj. returneQ^. rclum- 

ine Q,Qj, Cap. Jen. Stecv.'Ss. re-htmine 
Rowe-t-. re-lumeY^. Mai. et cct. 

[Sets down the Taper. Theob. ... 


not putting it out. Plan. 

16. thy] the Qq, Han. Jen. Rann, Glo. 
Cam. Dyce iii, Coll, iii, Huds. Rife, Wli. ii. 

18. needs tmjl] mujl needes Qq, Glo. 
Cam. Rife, \Vh. ii. 

thee] Ff, Rowe-H, Cap. Knt. the 
Fj. it Qq, John.s. et cet. 

[Kiffes her. Q^Q,. He kiifes lier 
(after lines 22, 23) Q,. 

19. Oh] A Qt|. O Rowe, Ah Glo. 
doJl alnu'Jt] doth almost Qij, Knt. 

almost dost Jen. 


quench thee,’ &c., or thus : ‘ alabaster. [ Takes off his swordl] Yet she nuLst die, 

■\ else she’ll betray more men. \_Pttts out the light.] If I quench thee,’ &c. Dyck 
( ed. iii) : I agree with Malone and Walker that \thy light] is the true reading, though 
Boswell objects to it as introducing ‘a cold conceit’ (he, we may supjiose, having sud- 
denly forgotten what a crop of < conceits’ there is in Sli.-ikcspcare). Compaic the con- 
text: ‘but once put out thy light, .... that can thy light relume.’ [Surely Malone 
knew that his change to ‘thy light’ was not original. Fanner’s reference to Fielding 
is quoted in Malone’s own edition ; it was this casual reference to Fielding that led me 
to look up the passage. Ought not L)yce to have known that it was at least as old .a.s 
Hanmer? Dyce is unsparing in his criticisms of mistakes or oversights in other.s, yet 
he is no more infallible than the rest of us. In the intciqirctatiun of the ])resent line 
every one will decide, and for the nonce rightly, according to his own tcmperamc:it. 
''-Warburton’s suggestion suits mine. — E d.] TwEon.'ti.ij gives us a glimpse of the stage 
business of his day where he says: ‘The players in all the companies wherever I have 
seen this tragedy performed, commit the absurdity of making Othello put out the can- 
dle.’ He goes on to say, ‘Desdemona is discovered in her bed in the dark; Othello 
enters the chamber with a taper. If there were any other lights in the room, where 
would be the drift of putting out his? If tliere were no others, and that he put out 
his, how absurd is it for Desdemona in the dark to talk of his “ eyes rolling,” ami his 
“gnawing his nether lip.’” The difficulty is solved, Theobald thinks, by making 
Othello set down the light while he goes to kiss Desdemona; this wakens her, and so 
‘they continue in discourse together till he stifles her.’ [Flow vapid is the Italian 
translation: Ch’ io spenga questa face, E poi la vita sua.’] 

16. thy Rose] To me, this is far preferable to the rose of the Qq. This is ‘beauty’s 
Rose ’ of the Sonnets. — Ed. 
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luftice to breake her Sword. One more, one more ; 20 

Be thus when thou art dead, and 1 will kill thee, 

And loue thee after. One more, and that’s the laft. 

So fweet, was ne’re fo fatall. I muft weepe, 
f But they are cruell Teares : This forrow’s heauenly, 

It ftrikes, where it doth loue. She wakes. 25 

Dcf. Who’s there ? Othello ? 

Othel. I Defdemona. 

Def. Will you coma to bed, my Lord? 

0 th. Haue you pray’d to night, Defdemon ? 

Def. I my Lord. 30 

0 th. If you bcthiiike your felfe of any Crime 
Vnreconcil’d as yet to Heauen, and Grace, 

Solicite for it ftraight. 33 


20. lujlice \ luJUci her felfe Qq, Ten. 
Steev.’Sf, Mai. Rann. 

Stuorei. One men-e, one moreej 
/•word once more, Q,. fviord: one more; 
QjQj. Sioord. — Once more — Jen. Steev. 
’85, Mai. Rann. 

22. One more] Once more Q,, Jen. Steev. 
’85, Mai. Rann. 

and ikat’s] I'f, Rowe, Knt, Dyce, 
Sta. lhat’s ropc + . and this Qq et cet. 


25. where] when Q,, Jen. 
doth] does Qq. 

She svaies.] — She waies — Pope. 
She wahes — Steev. A Stage direction, 
reading /r... Othello? as one line, Anon, 
ap. Cam. 

27. I] /, QqFjF^. Af, Rowe. 

29. fnifd] prayed Qq. 

Defdemon] F^, Knt, Dyce, Sta. 
Del. Defdemona Q'll'jl''^ et cot. 


23. weepe] Booth ; Remember how often he is moved to tears, — therefore I do 
not attempt to restrain them in the e.vcess of passion here, in Act III, and elsewhere. 
[Yet Othello himself says that his eyes are ‘unused to the melting mood.’ — Ed.] 

24. heauenly] Johnson : ‘ This tenderness, with which I lament the punishment 
which justice compels me to indict, is a holy jiassiou.’ I wish these two lines could be 
honestly ejected. It is the fate of Shakespeare to counteract his own pathos. Steev- 
ENS : The ‘ cruel tears ’ seem adopted from the faljulous history of the crocodile 
[Rolfe quotes this, and befittingly adds an exclamation mark]; the ‘ heavenly sor- 
row ’ from a passage in the .Scriptures. Djcichton : Othello surely' means, ‘ I can- 
not help weeping at your fate, but my tears do not soften my heart, so as to change 
my determination to kill you.’ Hudson : The tears are cruel, because, while heart- 
wringing pity is streaming from the eyes, an ovcrm.astering strain of duty is forcing 
him to what is, objectively', an act of cruelty. And the very loveliness of the victim 
only works to intensify his purpose, lest love should usurp the crown that belongs to 
a higher passion, — a passion, too, that must we-ar the crown, else love itself will fall 
from its propriety. Pathos carried to the most soul-scai-ching height ! And the ‘sor- 
row is heavenly,’ because it is baptized and washed into holiness by tlic sacred and 
divine regards of justice. 

33. Solicite] Walker {CHt. iii, 291): That plead, as in the old sense of solici- 
tor; yet I do not know that plead exactly expresses the meaning. 
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Def. Alacke, my Lord, 

What may you meane by that? 35 

0 th. Well, do it, and be breefe, I will walke by : 

I would not kill thy vnprepared Spirit, 

No , Heauens fore-fend) I would not kill thy Soule. 


Def 

Talke you of killing ? 


0 th. 

I, I do. 

40 

Def 

Then Heauen haue mercy on mee. 


0 th. 

Amen, with all my heart. 

[336 «] 

Def. 

If you fay, I hope you will not kill me. 


0 th. 

Humh. 


Def 

And yet I feare you : for you’re fatall then 

45 


When your eyes rowle fo. 

Why I lliould feare, I know not. 

Since guiltineffe I know not ; But yet I feele I feare. 

0 th. Thinke on thy finnes. 

Def. They are Loues I beare to you. 50 

0 th. I, and for that thou d)^!!. 

Def. That death’s vnnaturall, that kils for louing. 

Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether-lip ? 

Some bloody paflion fhakes your very Frame : 

Thefe are portents : but yet I hope, I hope, 55 


34, 35. One line, Qq, Cap. ct seq. 

34. A/acie] Ft, Rowe+, Knt, Dyce, 
Sta. Huds. Alas Qq et cet. 

35. maj’] doe Q„Q,, Glo. Rife, Wh. ii. 
38. Jleaueiis] IT, Rowe + , Knt. heauen 

Qq et cet. 

41, 42. haue..,heart'\ As one line, Cap. 
Steev. et seq. (e.xcept Cam.). 

43- QqFf et cet. 

44. Hiimhl Hum Qq. Humph ! Mai. 

45 . you’re^ Ff, Rowe + , Dyce iii, Huds. 
y'are Q^Q,. you are Q, et cet. 

46. 47. One line, Qq, Theob. et seq. 


48. guittitirjpi\ syule Pope + . 

£tU'\ Om. Pope + . 

50. They are'\ They’re I’ope + , Dyce 
iii, I-Iuds. 

Loues] loue Ff. 

/ beare] to beare Q^. 

51 . /, and] And Qq. 
dfjl] diejl Qq. 

52. vnuaturaU... toning] unnatural ; 
■what! kill for loving! Han. 

53. gjtaw] know Q^Qj. 
nether-lip] neather lip Qq. 

55- I hope, I hope] I hope Qq. 


36. walke by] Booth : Paces the room. 

38. Soule] Steevens : Othello appears to have been a favourite of his author ; he has 
bestowed on him that piety which he had refused to Hamlet. Sec Ham. Ill, iii, 94. 

42. Booth : Say it with all your heart and soul. 

52. vnnaturall] Malone: Compare Rich. HI; I, ii, 134, ‘It is a quarrel most 
unnatural, To be revenged on him that loveth you.’ 

54. Fechtek. : She throws back the coverlet, rises, and sits on the bed. 

55. portents] For other instances of ‘portent* thus accented on the last syllable, 
see Abbott, §490. 
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56 


They do not point on me. 

0 th. Peace, and be ftill. 

Dcf. I will fo ; What’s the matter? 

0 th. That Handkerchiefe 
Which I fo lou’d, and gaue thee, thou gau’ft to CaJJio. 60 

Dcf. No by my Life, and Soule : fend for the man. 

And aske him. 

0 th. Sweet Soule, take heed, take heed of Periury, 

Thou art on thy deathibed. 

Def. I, but not yet to dye. 65 

Oih. Prefently. 

Therefore confeffe thee freely of thy finne : 

For to deny each Article with Oath, 

Cannot remoue, nor choakc the ftrong Conception 
That I do grone withall. Thou art to dye. 70 

Def. O Plcauen haiie mercy on me. 

0 th. I fay. Amen. 

Def. And haue you mercy too. I neuer did 
Offend you in my life : neuer lou’d Cajfw, 

But with fuch generall warrantie of Heauen, 75 

As I might loue. I neuer gaue him Token. 

0 th. By Heauen I faw my Handkerchiefe in’s hand. 

O periur’d woman, thou do’ft ftonc my heart, 78 


58, will fo:’\ Ff, Rowc+, Cap. Jen. 

Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. Ktly. will, 
fo, Q,Q^ will fo, will so. Johns, ct 

cet. 

59, 60, Thal...thee\ One line, Qq, Cap. 
Steev. et seq. 

59, &C. IIandkcrchicfe\ handkercker 

Q.- 

60, gamfl Qq. 

tdl Om. Rowe + . 

61, 62. Lines end, So»lo:.,./iim. Qq, 
Cap. Steev. et seq. 

63, 64. Lines divided, hccd,...d^ath~bed. 
Cap. Steev. et seq. 


64. Thou fir/] llmCrl Stecv.*93, Var. 
Knt, Coll. Sing. Wli. i, Ktly, Dyce iii, 
Iluds. 

66. Fnfenllyl Ff, Rowe, Pope, Theob. 
Warb. Johns. Kvr, prefently Qq et cet. 
69. Couceptio/i] conceit Q^, Jen. 

71. 0 IIcaitcn'\ Ff, Ro\ve + , Cap. Jen. 
Stcev.’85, Knt. Then Lord Qq et cet. 

73, 74. /...Caflio] One line, Qq. 

74. life : neuer'\ life,— neuer Qq. 

77. in's"] in his Qq, Jen. Steev, Mai. 
Yar. Sing. Ktly. 

^j^.pcrinr'd . . . ddjf\periured. . .doejl Q^. 
wv] thy Qj. 


58. will so :] Note the punctuation of Q.Q^; indicaiing what seems to me to be the 
true reading : * I will. — So. — ^AVhat's,’ &c. — Kn. 

65. BoOTlt: Desdemona comes from her bed, and rests tremblingly against It. 

66. Presently] Abbott, §59? Tliat is, ‘at llic present time,’ ‘at once,* instead of, 
as now, ‘soon, but not at once.’ 

71, Booth : Sinking on her knees. During the rest of this, down to line 98, she is 
half reclining on the steps and dais of the bed. 
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^ And naakes me call, what I intend to do, 

i A Murther, which I thought a Sacrifice. So 

I faw the Handkerchiefe. 

De/l He found it then : 

I neuer gaue it him : Send, for him hither. 

Let him confeffe a truth. 

Oi/i. He hath confeft. 85 

Def. What, my LOrd? 

0 th. That he hath vs’d thee. 87 


79. makes\ makejl Q,Ff. makjl Q^Q,. 

80. Murther^ Ff, Ro\ve+, Cap. knt, 
Wh. Rife, murder Qq, Johns, et cet. 

84. Zrf] And let Q^, Jen. Steev. Mai. 
Var. Sing. Ktly. 


85. hatir^ has Qq. 

87. hath vs'd thee.'] F'f, Rowe, Knt, 
Dyce, aVh. Glo. Cam. Del. Rife, hath — 
vds death. Q,. hath — vjde th cc. QA 
cet. 


So. Sacrifice] Johnson : This line is difiicult. ‘ Thou hast hardened my heart, 
and makest me kill thee with the rage of a mtu-derer, when I thought to htive sacrificed 
thee to justice with the calmness of a priest striking a victim.’ I suspect ‘ t/n' heart ’ 
of Qj to be genuine. The meaning then will be, — ‘Thou forcest me to dismiss thee 
from the world in the state of the murdered without preparation for deatli, when I 
intended that thy punishment should have been a sacrifice atoning fur thy crime.’ I 
am glad that I have ended my revlsal of tills dreadful scene. It is not to be endured. 
Haluwell : Many readers will probably sympathize with Dr Johnson's concluding 
observation. Without disputing the masterly power displayed in the couqiosilion of the 
present tragedy, there is something to my mind so revolting, both in the I'resent Scene 
and in the detestable character of lago, which renders a study of the drama of Othcilo 
rather a painful duty than one of pleasure. [I do not shrink from saying that I wish 
this Tragedy had never been written. The pleasure, however keen or elevated, which 
the inexhaustible poetry of the preceding Acts can bestow, cannot possibly, to my tem- 
perament, countervail, it does but increase, tire unutterable agony of this closing Scene. 
—Ed.] 

, 85-98. Hales (p. 112) : For the most part Shakespeare delights in tracing the action 

, of the great moral laws of the world, and showing how fearful is tlic penally of trans- 
gression. But sometimes he exhibits a yet more dreadful spectacle, — a spectacle mys- 
terious, inscrutable, soul-prostrating. It is Fate blind, inexorable, rapacious. IJesde- 
mona is one of Fate’s choicest victims. Her ‘graces serve ’ her ‘ but as enemies.’ Her 
very virtues bring on her ruin. What is most innocent is construed into evidence 
against her. In obeying the best instincts of her clear spirit she excites the evilest 
suspicions and secures the bittcre.st condemnation. The truth from her lips is turned 
into a lie. In the present passage, her answers, by an almost incredible infelicity, 
are, tluviugh the very purity of her nature, just such as to confirm Othello's dctest.able 
impeachment. Could replies be more unfortunate? She lies in the toils of Fate, and 
there is no escape for her. We may go further than her name in Greek, (haihl/iur, 
i ‘ill-starred,’ and say it is merely a variation of hvaSaiiiovia, ‘ill-starredncss.’ She is 
I not only unhappy, she is unhappiness itself. 

87. trs’d thee] Collier (ed. iii) : The First Qto gives an important reading, as if 
Othello were choked and unable to utter the words. [To be sure ‘ uds deatli ’ is not 
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Def. 

How? vnlawfully ? 

88 

0th, 

I. 


Def. 

He will not fay fo. 

90 

0th. 

No ; his mouth is flopp’d ; . 


Honeft lago hath ’tane order for’t. 


Def 

Oh, my feare interprets. What is he dead ? 


0th. 

Had all his haires bin Hues, my great Reuenge 


Had ftomacke for them all. 

95 

Def. 

Alas, he is betray’d, and I vndone. 


Oth.Out Strumpet ; wecp’ft thou for him to my face ? 


[ Def 

0 banifli me, my Lord, but kill me not. 

' c. 

0th. 

Downe Strumpet. 


Def 

Kill me to morrow, let me Hue to night. 

100 

0th. 

Nay, if you flriuc. 


Def 

But halfe an hourc. 


0th. 

Being done, there is no pawfe. 


Def 

But while I fay one prayer. 

104 


93. Oh, ...interprets^ My feare inter- 
prets then , — Qq, Theob. Warb, Johns. 
Cap. Jen. Mai. Steev. Vai-. Coll. Sing. 
Ktly. My fear interprets. Oh ! Han. 

94. 9S. my. ..all.'] One line, Qq. 

95. them] ’em Q,, Jen. cm Q-Q,. 

96. ietray'il] betrayed Qj. 

/] Pm Han. 

97. Out Strumpet :] OJirumpet , — Qq. 


97. v'cep'/l] ■taecpcft Qq. 
loi. //] an Qq. 

Jlriue.] QqFf, Rowe, Pope, Knt. 
strive — Theob. et cet. 

103 . hot! re.] henr — Rowe, Pope, Han. 
103 is omitted, joining in one lines 102, 
104, by Q,, Poijc, Han. Dividing it at done 
Cap. .Slecv. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. Sla. 
^Yh. i, Ktly. 


an uncommon exclamation in the old dramas (‘vds pitty' occurs in Q, at IV, iii, 84), 
but Desdemona’s next question shows clearly, I think, that it is out of place here. — 
Ed.] 

92. 'tane order] Stkevens : That is, has taken measures. [See SciniiDT, s. v. 2.] 

94, lines] SteeveXS : This thought appears to have been very common ; it occurs 
frequently in dramas prior to Othello. 

lyj. Booth : Enraged. After his next speech there is a struggle, during which 
Othello hides her from the audience while she gets back upon the bed. 

103. Being done] Kxigiit : A eorrcsiwndcnt .suggests that the reading should be, 
‘being daain, there is no pause.’ IVc cannot agree to receive Othello’s meaning so 
literally. He certainly has already said, ‘Down, strumpet,’ and h.as probably at that 
moment commenced the de.ath-struj^lc; for he adds, ‘nay, if you stnvel But the 
words * being done ’ apj^car to us to have a much greater depth of meaning. I hey are 
not addressed to Desdemona, but e.xhibit what is passing in Othello’s mind. The con- 
flict between his love and his wounded honour is ov^er ; he looks upon the act of retri- 
bution as done when he has lifted his murderous hand against his wife. It is done. 
For the mere completion of the violence, which will then be mercy, ‘there is no 
pause.’ 
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0 th. It is too' late. Smothers her. 105 

^Emilia at the doore. 

AEntil. My Lord, my Lord ? What hoa ? 

My Lord, my Lord. [336 b\ 

0 th. What noife is this ? Not dead? not yet quite dead ? 

I that am cruell, am yet mercifull, 1 10 

I would not haue thee linger in thy paine ? 

So, fo. 1 12 


105. It ts too] 7iJ too Qj, Jen. Tts to 

QA- 

Smothers her.] he ftiflles her. Q,. 
he Aides her. (after iiae 104) Q^Q,. At- 
tempts to smother her. Rowe ii. 

105, 107. late. jEmil. My Zarel] late. 
Def. 0 Lord, Lord, Lord. Em. My Lord 
Q,, Jen. Coll. Ktly. 


Scene \'II. Pope -I- , Jen. 

106. .Emilia...] Lmillia calls within. 
Qq. 

107, toS. One line, Qq, I'upe et seq. 
109. iioi/e] payee Qq, Jen. 

111, 1 12. One line, Qq. 

112. [Stabbing her. Rann. 


105. Steevens : AAer this speech, Q, adds an invocation from Dc.sdcmona, consist- 
ing only of the sacred name thrice repeated. As this must be .?uppo.scd to have been 
uttered while she is yet struggling with death, I think an editor may be excused from 
inserting such a circumstance of supererogatory' horror. .Si.n'GKR was misled by this 
note of Steevens, as was pointed out by the Cambridge Editors, and ‘ invented a read- 
ing of Q, he says that Desdemona’s invocation was ‘ God 1 God! God!’ Coi.i.lKR 
(ed. i) having adopted these exclamations, which, a.s he said, arc found only in Q,, Dyce 
{Rem. 242), adds: 'And there Collier ought (with the other modern editors) to have 
left them ; for they were most probably foisted into the text by the players. So far is 
" O Lord, Lord, Lord ! ” from adding to the terror or jtathos of the scene, that [j/r] it is 
disgustingly vulgar; and being immediately followed by Emili.i's “ My lord, my lord ! 
what ho! my lord, my lord!" the effect of the whole is not a little comic.’ Cdi.t.ier, 
nothing intimidated, calmly printed the Quarto’s words in his next edition. ^Yhcre- 
upon Dyce, in Ms next edition, observed that though he had j-.rotested again.st the 
insertion of ‘ Oh Lord, Lord, Lord,’ as disgustingly vidgar, Sic., his * protest appears to 
have had no other efiect than to make Mr Collier the more determined to retain it in 
his second edition.’ In his third and last edition Coi.i.ier again imitertiirliably prints 
the invocation from the Qto, and s.ays that the words arc ‘exclamations by Dc.sdemona, 
to show that she is not killed, and she speaks afterwards.’ 

105. Booth: Long pause. Emilia's rap must not be loud. 

II2. In the Appendix will be found the Ballad which was discovered among the Lgcr- 
ton Papers by Collier. From this ballad wc learn that the carlie.st actor of Otliello, But 
badge, Shakespeare’s friend and fellow-actor, stabbed Desdemona, and ‘ dyed to gory 
red, his hands of blackest shade.’ Collier, however, shows th.at the writer ‘ spoke at 
random ’ in it, with regard to Burbadge’s early career, and its antirpiity has been recently 
questioned, so that its authority as to the ‘stabbing’ must pass for what it is worth. 
From the tone of Francis Gentleman’s remarks in the Dramatic Censor (i, 148) in 
1770J where he is presumably criticising Garrick, we may infer that the stabbing of 
Desdemona was an innovation which needed justification. Gentleman says: ‘The 
revival of Desdemona from a state of suffocation, and her expiring without any fresh 
violence, we apprehend to be rather absurd, therefore, highly approve Othello’s slabbing 
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[ 112 . 1 would not haue thee linger in thy paine ? So, so.] 

her with a dagger, — drawing blood accounts naturally for gaining power of speech, and 
yet may be mortal.* The editors and commentators, in the Varionim Editions, are singu- 
larly silent. Steevkns alone alludes to the question, and he approves of ‘stabbing’ on 
the ground, suggested by Gentleman, of its relief to congestion, and believes that a 
stage direction to that effect had been accidentally omitted. This omission was sup- 
plied by Ranx, the solitary editor who has inserted it. ICxiciit thinks it is ‘most 
probable’ that Othello staljs Desdemona, ‘accowling to the juaclicc of the modern 
stage. His previous resolution, “ Til not shed her blood,” is forgotten in the agony 
and teiTor of the moment, when he says “not dead, not yet quite dead.”* Delius 
believes that if Shakespeare hafl * intended Othello to stab Desdemona, he W'ould have 
given us in the context some hint, no matter how slight, fro\n which it might be inferred. 
The lack of this hint, coupled with the express stage directions, comix;ls us to suppose 
that with the “So, so ” Othello again stifles Desdemona.’ Cot,lii:r says, in reference 
to tlie stabbing, that ‘it may l.*c so.* Jfuusox thinks tlic stage custom of stabbing 
‘may be right.’ Cowdex-Clakkk Iielievcs that *“So, so*’ may merely be intended to 
represent that Otlicllo heaps more clothes around her, prc.<sing the pillow more closely 
upon the mouth.* Dvcjc, S j auntox, AVhite, Roi.i'E, and Purxei.l are silent. Kech- 
TER; Passing his polgnard under the pillow and turning away his eyes. llooTll: Hide 
your face in trembling hand while you stab and p-oan ‘.So, so*; the steel is piercing 
your own heart. Sai.vini : I think that this * So, so ’ means that Othello kneels on her 
breast to hasten her death. 

Thus far Editors and Actors, with a ground-tone from the public at large to the effect 
tliat there doc.s seem to be somcllung not altogether true to physiology in the subsequent 
revival of Desdemona; yet, such i.s the Anglosaxon faith in Sliakcspcare, that, in any 
variance between him and Nature, Shakespeare is ccm.sidcrcd quite aide to hold his own. 

It was the phmsc ‘ Pale as thy .smock * wliich first caught my attention ; it seemed to 
reveal either an oversight on Shakc.-^pcarc*s jxirf, <*r that ho had intcJidcd, contrary to the 
directions in the QqlT, lliat Desdemona should 1)C j^labbed. As far as I know, no one 
has ever noticed the bearing, on the manner (>( 1 )esdemona’.s death, of this exclamation. 
To my layman’s .‘small knowledge there .seemed here a violation of jjhysiological laws 
so downright, in representing a .smothered person as pale, tliat I knew' Shakespeare, w’ho 
could note the ‘crim.son drops i' the bottom of a cowslip,’ never could have committed 
it. The reality before our very eyes cannot l)C as vivul as the c<.»inage of his brain was 
to Shakespeare. W hat he saw, he spike ; so that he mu.st either have known of a case 
where congestion of blood in llie face did not follow .‘Stifling, or he must have intended 
Othello to stab Desdemona; which, after all, would only half solve the difficulty; the 
stabldng would leave the face pale, but the smock retl, as I thought. Tor Shakespeare’s 
credit I felt no eoncern, liut I ditl feel mortified for Xalure, on whose behalf it seemed 
that if ever our Ijc.st metlical w'isdom were to be unmuzzletl, this was the hour. To this 
trial, in which Nature is the defendant (not .Shakespeare, jierish the thought 1) I hoped 
to summon such an array of e.xpcrls that their verdict would Ijc accepted as Imal wher- 
ever the ma.5tcrs in medieine arc known and honore»l, nr any faith exists in diagnosis. 
To each one of the fulUnving eminent men, whose friendshipi I am glad to own, I sent 
a copy of this la.st Scene, with the following passages underscored : ‘ /’// uoi shed 
her blood^ ; ^So^so^i *Shds Dc<xd'; *I-TayNo More Moving? StiH as the Grave^; 
* 1 think she stirs agahi^ — NoU all Desdemona’s words after llie smothering: 'Yottr 
niecey Whose breathy indeed^ these hands have neudy stopped'; ami lastly, * Pate as tfiy 
smocky accompanying which were these questions : i. Do you think it likely that 
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Othello stabbed Desdemona at ‘ So, so ’ ? 2. Tf he .sl.abbeil her, cniild her smock be 
pale? 3. If she were smothered, could she be pale? 4. In either case, could .she 
speak after apparent death ? 5. If she could sijcak, why did she not quite revive ? 
6. From what cause, then, did she really die? 

To these questions there came the following ansvyers : — 

Dr D. Hayes Agnew : In answer to your inquiry, I would say that .Shakespeare has 
been most unfortunate in killing Desdemona. Death by strangulation, inferred from 
the language used by Othello : ‘IV/iose breath indeed, these hands have nesvly sto/Ld,' 
cannot readily be reconciled with a temporary revival and ability to speak at three dif- 
ferent times on the part of the victim, after all signs of life had apiiarently disappeared ; 
nor with the post-mortem appearances, in which the color of the face and of the smock 
are compared (both presumably white). 

Against the theory of death by .stabbing, we have the declaration of Othello himself, 

* Yet I'll not shed her bloody and the supposed almence of blood-stains on the clothiue 
of Desdemona, indicated by the expre-ssion, ‘pale as thy smock and yet all the phe- 
nomena before and after death are comprehensible on the theory of internal hemor- 
rhage, namejy, the possibility of a stab in a vital region of the body, without more 
than a few drops of blood being .seen externally: syncope, resembling actual death, 
causing a temporary arrest of bleeding and a return to consciousnc.S 5 and to speech, 
followed by the recurrence of a rapidly-fatal hemorrhage, leaving the face bloodless 
and pale. 

There is, however, a theory' which (though somewhat strained) would meet all the 
conditions of the text; namely, that death ensued from the secondary elTects of injury 
to the larynx. It is tnte that in fatal cases following laceration or fracture of that 
organ, the patient dies from a slow aspihyxia, and may be rendered voiceless by the 
lesion; but suigical writers refer to instances in which, after violence applied to the 
neck and the person .app.arently suftbcaled, partial recovery has followed with ability to 
speak, and yet death suddenly followed from .shock, with probably some sp.asm of the 
glottis. In shock the blood retreats from the superficial vessels, giving to the surface 
the pallor of death. Probably such were the conditions in the case of Desdemona. 

Dr D. G. Brixtox: There is not a word in the text about stabbing, and several 
passages make directly against it. In describing Desdemona's death, Othello distinctly 
states that he ‘stopped her breath,’ — smothered her. Death by stabbing, therefore, 
could not have been in the mind of the author at all. 

This leads to the further result that her death is not represented as the immediate act 
of her hu-sband ; he is not the murderer that he thinks himself; his hands refused the 
deed and failed at the second attempt, as they did at the first. Again she moves and 
speaks. But her frail body has been put to too severe a strain. Anxiety and fear have 
been too much for her debilitated heart, and her last and superhuman eftort to excnliiato 
her loved husband completely exhausts her vital powers ; the central organ fails, and 
she falls back dead from ‘cardiac exhaustion.’ We may call it ‘paralysis of the heart,’ 
like that brought about by certain jTOtent poisons, or that which supervenes in feeble 
subjects on sudden and violent emotions, either of fear or Joy. We know little of the 
intimate pathology of this fatal process. Writers say that such physical or inenUil 
shocks ‘extinguish life by their action on the cardiac plexus.’ The phrase sounds 
well, but leaves us where we were before. 

Such instances are by no means rare, and must have come to the knowledge of the 
author of Othello. A number of them were quoted for the defence in a trial in New 
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York City a few yeais ago. Tlic victim, wife of a physician, was smulliered by the 
assassin. The defence was, that the attempt at suffocation was abortive, that she revived, 
but died of heart-shock from fright and «tru^ling. The theory of her death thus 
advanced by the defence is my theor}' of the death of Desdemona. It consistently 
explains the appearance of her face, her smock, her recover)' of speech, &c., and relieves 
us from the painful and repugnant contemplation of her husband as her actual murderer. 
I shall be delighted if these crude remarks aid you in any degree in throwing light on 
the train of thought in this wonderful literary creation. 

Dr J. M. Da Costa : The features of Desdemona’s death cannot, I believe, be recon- 
ciled to strict scientific facts; it is best to accept them as not transgressing poetic license. 
That she should have spoken after lieing smothered is not possible ; if she had regained 
consciousness sufTiciently to speak intclligcnlly, as she did, recovery would have ensued, 
though death might have happened, after a time, from injuries induced by the violence. 

Concerning the pallor of the countenance, it is contrary to the customary conception 
of death hy strangulation ; the face is held to be suffused and swollen, of dusky or vio- 
let hue ; but the great ixjcl, in assuming it otherwise, has hot been guilty of error. The 
countenance in strangulation may Ije pale and sunken ; indeed, so eminent an authority 
as Casper declares his observation to Iiave taught him that the greater niiml^er of per- 
sons strangled have neither a turgid nor a livid countenance, but one simply like that 
of any other corijse. 

These statements deal with the supposition that Desclemona's death was caused by 
strangling. If the stage tradition of her being also stabbed be admitted as correct, a 
view suggests itself which removes all diflicullies. The eficct of the bleeding would 
be to relieve the cerebral and pulmonary congestion occurring in strangulation. She 
revives sufficiently to speak j the internal hemorrhage continues; she dies exhausted, 
and, a.s always in dcatli from loss of blood, with extreme pallor marked. * Pale as thy 
smock ’ Othello might well say; nor need a jwet’s words l;c so literally construed as to 
exclude the thought of some blood-stains on the wdiite gra'ment ; iliough in jx^int of fact 
a stab severing large vessels in the chest may prove fatal without giving rise to external 
bleeding. 

The stabbing subsequent to the smothering makes, then, the death of Desdemona 
one which is described with the closest attention to iriilli. Wlietlier the stage tradition 
represent Shakespeare’s thought is, of course, an open question. Tliere is that in the 
text, however, which supports the supposition of the slabl>ing, nolwilbstanding Othello’s 
hrst-declared intention of not shedding blood. IJc sees her linger, and he determines 
on quick, decisive measures. The words * So, so,’ when he is supposed to stab her, 
are short, abnipt expressions, very' suitable to lupid, sudden movements as in stabbing. 

Dr William A. Hammond: The matter that engros.5es your attention has many 
features of interest to me, and yovir questions lead up to several important points. 

Without going into details, I may say, lirsf, I do not think Othello stabbed Desde- 
mona; he expressly says, ‘I will not shed her blood.’ I am of the ojunion that, at the 
words * So, so,’ he pressed the pillow more forcibly against her face. 

If he stabbed her, I think it possible, though not probable, that her smock might be 
pale. 

If she were smothered she might be pale. Persons who are smothered do not ordi- 
narily show any signs of having suffered a violent death. For my views in full on this 
point, permit me to refer you to my novel, A/r 0/dmi.rotit chap, xiii, in which Ilogarth 
Oldmixon smothers bis wife. 

20 
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If she were smothered sufficiently, she certainly could- ipt speak after the act. A 
. person smothered, and speaking afterwards, would not die frotp the smothering. The 
mere fact of her speaking shows that she was not smothered to the extent ncce.s.s.ir}’ to 
cause death. 

As to what really killed her, I think it is clearly apparent that Shal-tespcare was ignor- 
ant of the modus operandi of smothering. She ought not to have died at all so far as 
any act of Othello’s is directly concerned, e.vcept, perhaps, from what is c.alled a ‘ broken 
heart,’ or from extreme shock to her nervous system. 

Dr William Hunt: You have asked me some interesting questions about Desde- 
mona’s death. I am happydo be able to answer you positively and at once ; her sad 
I eUdTs 'ho' pathbTo^cal puzzle to me. She died of fracture of the cricoid cartilage of the 
larynx. Shakespeare is entirely consistent, and must have had, as in everything else, 
an intuitive, if not practical, knowledge of the subject. Years ago I wrote an .•Irticlc 
upon that fracture, founded upon a case of it. The Article is quoted as authority to this 
day. I collected all the reixirted cattes I could find, and several of them were like 
Desdeniona’s. It was a piece of unpardonable oversight in me that I tlid not put her 
in the list. The poet’s story is exactly in accordance with the ordinary sequence of 
symptoms. There is nothing for a school-boy or anybody else to laugh at in it. 

Othello, true to his stated purpose, did not ‘ shed her blood, nor scar that whiter skin 
of hers than snow.’ He firet tried a very inefl'ectual method of smothering with pillows. 
, His poor victim was simply dazed, ‘ not dead.’ Seeing this, he grasps her neck with his 
powerful hands, his thumbs being over the laryn.x, and with two strong sqnccze.s and a 
* So, so,’ garrotes her. 

Tlie cricoid cartilage breaks, and under the shock there is ‘ no more moving.’ She 
is ‘still as the grave.’ But I have no doubt she did ‘.stir again ’ ; had any good aiis- 
! cultator placed his ear to her chest he avould have heard her heart beating feebly and 
rapidly. Paleness, not lividity, would accompany this condition. I have seen it so in 
others. A short time passes. Desdemona slowly and temporarily reacts. An exciting 
cona-eisation is held in her presence. She hears, and in a smothered, hoarse whi.sjK-r, 
perfectly audible, she speaks ; there k a slight spitting of blood, for which, in her nicety, 
she uses a handkerchief she had alxiut her, and which must have reminded her of that 
other fatal one ‘spiotted with strawberries,’ and so her smock is left pale and undc- 
filed. In my case the patient was pale as a ghost, and hi.5 speech as hoarse as a raven's. 
Gradually Desdemona succumbs to the pressure of swelling and emphysema, and to the 
nervous shock. Tracheotomy was the only thing that might have saved her, but there 
was nobody there to perforin if, and the chance was slim. I have thus, I think, .answered 
all your questions. Does not Othello himself acknowledge my method when he says, 
' ‘ Tliere lies your niece, whose breath indeed these hands have newly slopped ’ ? Tlicre 
was never a clearer case. Is not Sh.akcspeare’s univers.ality wonderful ? 

Rest assured, Desdemona died of fracture of the larynx. The history and the sequences 
are without flaws. 

In future, let no Othello stab; and let Destlemona learn a hoarse, grating, audible 
whisper that will rasp the audience into sympathetic agony. 

Dr Ad. Lippe; To the first question, I answer No; Othello stifles, but does not slab 
Desdemona; he had said ‘ I will not shed her blood’; at ‘So, so,’ he stifles her the 
more. 

Had she been stabbed, her smock would have been saturated with blood. 

If she were_ smothered, she could be nothing else but pale. 
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yEmil.'iuithin, What hoa? my Lord, my Lord ? 113 

0 th. Who’s there ? 

1 13. within.] Om. Qq. 


Had she been stabbed and the dirk or knife not withdrawn, she might have spoken. 
If the dagger had been withdrawn, she could not have spoken. If smothered, and, 
since .Othello says * I think she stirs again,* not fully dead, a few di'ujDS remaining in 
the left lieait would permit of a contraction, and the lungs not being completely 
cldgged would allow the utterance of a few words. These last few contractions of the 
left heart must have been causect*by the violent mental emotions prodiicetl by Emilia's 
relation ^nd.hcr questions. These few remaining drops having been expelled, her 
ability to speak . ceased, and she was fully dead. The real cause of her death was 
suffocation and stifling. In ^Vharlon and Stille’s Medical Jurispnidcnct\ ii, So2, we 
find a complete vindication of 8hakos])e*are : ^Homicidal Sujfocadou. Those who 
.^e usually the victims of this form of murder are infants and the aged, or those 
^vho are otherwise helpless. So slight a degree of resistance is neccssaiy to defeat 
the pmp)Ose of the assassin, that a great disi>roiX)rlion of strength must c-xist for the 
attempt to be successful. Kcvcriheless, those itiiserable wrclciics, llurkc and his 
accomplices, reduced murder by suffocation to a system, choosing it as a mode of death 
most likely to leave no mark of crime behind it. The murderer bore with his whole 
•weight, upon the brea.^t of his victim, and with hU hands forcibly covered the mouth #. 
and nostrils till death came on. The l>ody of one of the victims presented, according 
to Dr Christison, so few tmees of injur)*, that without the a.ssislancc of proof from other 
sources, it would have l.»cen imj'iossiblc to have declared that the death was not a nat- 
ural oue.* riosv well Shakespeare knew the difference between* suffocation and stran- 
gulation is evident from his masterly description of the latter in the case of Gloucester 
in 2 liiiii. VX : III, ii. Sufllicatioii alnuc caused the death of llesdemona, and the 
suH'oeatiou was slow. \*iolcnt mental emotion cauf^ed the heart to expel the last few 
drojis of blood, aiifl when the right side c»f the heart l>ecame tilled with dark venous 
blood, she died. IIow violent mental emotions can affect the liearl belongs to the deep 
mysteries of Nature. Materialists caniu^t solve the question. 

Dr S. Wkik MrrcHLi.i. : I supix^e .Shakespeare would liavc put in a stage direction 
^ ‘So, so,’ if he had meant thai Oihcllo u.-^cd a dagger. Were I an actor I .should' 
simply throttle her fiercely again ami ag;iin as f .'^aul ‘So, so.’ Milh this view her 
smock need not trouble us. Death by strangling leaves llic face hoirilfly congested, not 
pale. Believing that Othello simply choked Desdemona, how could she have ])ceu 
pale of visage and .« 5 pokcii several distinct sentences with so clear a l.>rain as tlic rele- 
vancy of her words di.splays, and yet have been fafally .*^lrangled ? 

It could not have been ; but I fancy Shakespeare cared little for realism when lie 
desired an explanatory dramatic effect. 

If there is evidence tliat .Shakc'^pcare meant that Othello choked her insufficiently, and 
finished with a dirk, it Iiccomes clearer, bcc.ausc then spcecli, partial recovery, death from 
bleeding, help us to understand the passage. At the same lime the face would have iiccn 
paling from blood-loss, and as to the smock, all wounds do not bleed externally; tlicii a 
little blood on the smock would not have made less for him its general whiteness. 

■Again, where Othello says he has ‘new'ly stopp'd her breath,’ he does not speak 
of w'hat would have been the more striking object to the spectator, the dagger-wound. 
For him, too, that would have been f/te murder, not the ineffectual ..throttle. 
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JEmil. Oh good my Lord, I would fpeake a word 1 1 5 
with you. 

0 th. Yes : 'Tis ./Emilia ; by and by. Shoe’s dead. 

’Tis like flie comes to fpeake of Cajp.ds death : 

, The noife was high. Hah, no more moouing ? 

Still as the Graue. Shall fhe come in? Wer’t good ? 120 

I thinke flie ftirres againe No, what’s beft to do ? 

If flie come in, fliee’l fure fpeake to my wife : 

\ My wife, my wife : what wife ? I haue no wife. 

) Oh infupportable ! Oh heauy houre ! 

] Me thinkes, it fliould be now a huge Eclipfe 125 

j Of Sunne, and Moone ; and that th’affrighted Globe 
• Did yawne at Alteration. 

/Emil. I do befeech you 

That I may fpeake with you. Oh good my Lord. 129 

115, 12S. j-Emil.] Emil, within. Mai. 126. ///] Ff, Rowe ii + , Jen. Coll. Wh. 

115. g-Mrt j/y] my good F,F^, Rowe+. i, Dyce iii. the Qq et cet. 

/ wou/d'] I'de Qq, Cap. Jen. 127. Did"^ Ff, Rowe i, Knt. Should 

II7. ^Emilia: by and by Emilia, iy Qq et cet. 
and by: Qq. /Emilia— by and by — Al/eration.'] Alteration — Rowe, 

Rowe+, Cap. Jen. Pope, Theoh. Han. Warb. 

II9. Mgh'\ here Q,, Jen. Glo. Cam. 128, 129. I do...Lord'\ One line, Qq. 
Rife, Wh. ii. Good my lord, \ I do beseech yon 1 may 

119, 120. moouing? Siill'\ moving; speak tvilk you. Cap. / do—ivith you. 
Sill Jen. One line, Johns. Jen. Steev. Mai. I'ar. 

121. bcjl to </»] the bejl Qq, Pope+, Coll. Sta. Wh. i, Del. 

Cap. Jeii. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. 12S. a'oJOm.Pope.Theob. Ilan. Waih. 

122. Jhe come'\Jhdll come Coll. iii. 129. 7 'hnt /"] /Qq, Johns. Jen. .Steev. 

123. wiye: what ■aiife?'\'wife, my wife; Mai. Var. Coll. Wh. i, Del. 

Qj. Oh good'\ good Gl,. 

I haue"] I ha Qq. 

1 19. noise . . . high] Booth : That is, of the straggling with Desdemona, whose 
cries w'ere mingled with Othello’s angry voice. (In ing supposes this to refer to Emilia’s 
knock.) [Does not this refer to Roderigo’s attack on Cassio ? — Ed.] 

119. Walker, in his Article ‘On the omission of repeated words’ (Crit, ii, 144), 
queries if still be not omitted at the end of this line? Hudson answered in the aflirm- 
ative by adding it, ‘ because,’ as he says, ‘ the metre ceilaiiily wants it, and the sense 
even more, perhaps, than the metre.’ 

122. wife] Booth: At this word he pauses as if stunned, or, rather, puzzled by so 
strange a word, and mutters it twice inquiringly, then, under the full force of the horror, 
he almost screams, ‘ I have no wife ! ’ and falls prostrate on the divan in centre of the 
stage, where he writhes while speaking the lines that follow. 

125-127. Theobald : Let the Poet account for the profanation, if he has committed 
any ; but it is very obvious to me his allusion is grounded on a certain solemn circum- 
stance, when darkness is said to have covered the whole face of the land ; when rocks 
were rent; and graves opened. 
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0 th, I had forgot thee ; oh come in yEmilia. 

Soft, by and by, let me the Curtaines draw. 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee now ? 

Enter yEmilia. 

yEmil, Oh my good Lord, yonders foule Murthers 
done. 135 

0 th. What ? now ? 
yEmil. But now, my Lord. 

0 th. It is the very error of the Moone, 

She comes more neerer Earth then flie was wont, 

And makes men mad. 140 

yEmil. CaJJio, my Lord, hath kill’d 
A young Venetian, call’d Rodorigo. 

0 th. Rodorigo kill’d ? and CaJJio kill’d? 
yEmil. No, CaJJio is not kill’d. 

0 th. Not Cajfio kill’d.? Then Murther’s out of tune, 145 
And fweet Reuenge growes harfh. 

Def. O falfely, falfely murder’d. 147 


130. JorsotIJorgoiUn Q^Q,, Cap. 
o/i come] come Q^Q,, Cap. 

132. [Unlocks the door. Theob. 

133. Enter...] After (//-rtro line 131, Qq. 
After thou ? line 132, Dyce. 

134. my gaod'\ good my Steev.’93, Var. 
Coll, i, ii. 

yoiiders\ yonder's Qq. 

Murlliers'\ Ff, Rowe, Pope, Ilan. 
Cap. Knt, Wh. ii. murders Qq, .Sing. 
Dyce i, Glo. Ktly, Cam. mnrthcr Theob. 
Warb. Wh. i. Rife, murder Johns, et cet. 
136. What?'\ FfQ,Q^, Rowe-r, Steev. 


Knt, Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. What, 
Q, et cet. 

1 39. ueerer] neere the Qq, Pope + , Cap. 
Jen. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, 
Ktly, Dyce iii. 

141, 142. CalTio... Veuetian'] One line, 
Qq, Cap. ot scq. 

141. ha//i'\ has Qq, C.ip. Mai. Steev. 
Var. Coll. Sing. Wh. i, Del. 

143. Two line.?. Cap. .Steev. et seq. 
147. murder'd^ murdered Qq. mur- 
thsr'd Theob. Man. Warb. Knt, Wh. 
Rife. 


130. Fkciiter : Othello goes to the door, which, in his agitation, he tries to open at 
the hinges ; and, perceiving his mistake, leans against the wall distracted, wiping the 
cold damps from his forehead. 

134. my good] Dyce: Perhaps Steevens and the others may be right; Emilia has 
just before twice used that form of expression. 

134. murther] Eootii : Othello starts at this word. 

139. more neerer] Compare Ham. II, i, II, or Abbott, § ii, for instances of double 
comp.aratives and superlatives. 

147. KjiiGIlTLEY' : It would not be ix)ssihle, in the whole compass of poetry, to find 
a more glaring absurdity than this of making Desdemona spe.ak after she had been 
smothered. [The following extract, involving, as it does, a name around which still 
cluster holy memories in living hearts, is of a date so recent that I should hesitate to 
use it here did I imagine that any service in the illustration of .Shakespe.are could bring 
aught but honour, or that I should hereby lightly treat him whose voice apixiarcd to 
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jiEinil. Alas ! what cry is that.? 148 

0 th. That? What? 

JEmil. Out, and alas, that was my Ladies voice. 150 

Helpe, helpe hoa, helpe. Oh Ladie fpeake againe. 

Sweet Defdemona, oh fweet Miftris, fpeake. 

Def. A guiltleffe death, I dye. 
jEmil. Oh who hath done this deed ? 

Dcf. No body : I my felfe, farewell : 155 

Commend me to my kinde Lord : oh farewell. 

0 th. Why, how fhould flie be murdred ? 157 


148. Alas\ OLordQ^, Cap.l&n. Ahlas 
r 

cry ?j] cry's Steev.*93. 

150. that was'\ it is Q,, Jen. it was 


Q.Q3- 

154. Jialhl has Qq. 


154. this liecdl As begimiiiif; 155, Cap. 
Stcev. jWal. Var. ICiit, Coll. Sing. U'li. i, 
Ktly, Dyce iii. 

156. [She dies. Qq. 

157. 7 nurdrcd'\ mmdcredt^. 


me the solitary one worth listening to, on a London Sunday, thirtj years ago. — ICn.] 
‘l^Tien I returned at 5 A. M. next day, copious effusion had taken place in One of the 
pleura, and death was close at hand .... almost immediately afterwards, without any 
struggle, all was over, — as it seemed. We remained kneeling .around the bed. No 
sound came from the motionless chest, the beating of the artery under my finger was 
no longer perceptible ; the hand, which a moment before was giaasping mine, had relaxed 
its hold; the countenance was no longer scored by lines denoting difficulty in breatliing; 
the spark in the eye had gone out, and nowhere, so far as I could see, was there any 
reason for thinking that the fire of life was still smouldering. I could fiml no such 
reason then, I can find no such reason now. And yet shortly afterwards, ho, who 
seemed to have died, and to have been dead for several minutes, or momenl.s, minutes 
rather than moments, as I remember them, slowly raised himself upon one of hi.-t 
elbows into a half-sitting posture, and said distinctly, “The peace of God, which ]'a.ss- 
eth all understanding, keep your — our — hearts and minds in the knowledge and love 
of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing of God .-Mmighly, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst us and remain with us always : ’ aiul 
having so said, without another word, he lay down and died — again. Tlic voice in 

which these words were uttered was the old familiar voice, clear and solemn 

Between them and the preceding words, which were hurried and scarcely coherent, 
and almost lost in distracting sounds connected with lack of breath, a lauad line of 
separation must be drawn. In uttering these last wonls no difficulty in lire.athing or 

speaking was noticeable I cannot confound these words with any ordinary 

death-bed utterances.’ — Dr C. B. Radcliffe {Lifi of J'rcderick Denison Maurice, cd 
ed., vol. ii, p. 645, London, 1884). 

150. Booth : Emilia rushes to the bed and throws back the curtains. 

*SS> * 5 ^- Booth: This should affect Othello; he believes her dying with a lie on 
her lips, and he shows how it pains him. His next speech is in half-choked utter- 
ances. Fechter says that this line 157 is spoken ‘looking at Emilia with steady 
effrontery.’ Elze {Notes, &c., 2d Ser. p. 157) would divide these lines at ‘ me,’ read- 
ing the second, ‘ To my | kind lord. ) O, fare [ well.’ 
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jiSmil. Alas : who knovves ? 158 

0 th. You heare her fay her felfe, it was not 1. 

./Emil. She faid fo : I muft needs report the truth. 160 

0 th. She’s like a Liar gone to burning hell, 

’Twas I that kill’d her. 

/Emil. Oh the more Angell flie, and you the black- 
er Diuell. 

0 th. She turn’d to folly ; and fhe was a whore. 165 

/Emil. Thou do’ft bely her, and thou art a diuell. 

0 th. She was falfe as water. 

/Emil. Thou art rafli as fire, to fay 
That fhe was falfe. Oh flie was hcauenly true. 169 


159. /iAz;v] Ff, Rowe. ^^ar^z'Qqetcet. 

160. tJu a truth Qq, Coll. \Vh. i. 

161. biiniing\ burne in Q^, Cap. 

163, 164. Two lineSj Cap. Stcev. ct seq. 


168. Thott Thou as Qj. Thou^rt 
Cap. 

16S, 169. to fay^.Jntc\ One line, Qq, 


l6i, 162. FechteR! With a burst of triumph. Booth: With deep emotion, not 
harshly. 

163. Angell] Hudson : Emilia eWdently means that Desdemona is the more angel 
for having spoken the falsehood in question. And surely all welbordered minds must 
agree with herj at all events, I, for one, cannot choose but love and honour Desde- 
mona the more for that lie. For, indeed, the sweet, dear sufferer knows that Othello 
is driven onward by some monstrous delusion ; that some hideous inspiration lias put 
him clean out of his native self; that he is sure to Iiavc the worst of it, and so is even 
more an object of compassion than herself; and the unspeakable agony legible in liis 
features wrings her pure soul with a pity so inlcn.se as to take from her all sense of the 
pangs of death ; and so her last brc.Ttli is hallowed with a tender yearning to shield 
him, as far as she possibly can, from the dreadful retributions which await him, both 
from without and from within, when the truth .shall be known. So deep and sacred is 
the head and spring of De.sdcmona*s dying falsehood J It is a lie born of the very holi- 
ness of truth itself! 

165. folly] Malone: This signifies here, as in the s.acrcd writings, or 

unchastity. So in R. of Z., 556 ; ‘ Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly.’ Steev- 
ENS: So in Dent, xxh, 21 : ‘She hath wrought folly in Israel.’ MORFX: C’est une 
vieille acceptioii du frangais ‘folie* qui a jicrslste jusqu’ an dix-septifime siecle. I.a 
Fontaine dit encore ‘faire la folic' pour ‘sc livrcr a la debauchc.’ Prof. George 
Allen (^IS note) : So also in Greek. Cf. Euripides, IfippolytuSt 644: ?/ tyhuiix^voq 
yvv^ I ppayein fiMp’iav a^rjptOi/. Monk says : puipirif impndicitiaj vel libido^ qui\ 

signiheatione adhibitur etiam in Zw, 557. 

167. as water] Johnson: As water tliat will support no weight, nor keep any 
impression. Purnell : The comparison is as old as Jacob’s farewell to his sons : 
‘ Reuben, unstable as water.’ — Gen. xlix, 4. 

168. Thou art] Walker (C/vA ii, 203) : To be pronounced as one syllable. See 
I, ii, 34; III, iv, 195. 
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0th. Cajjfio did top her : Ask thy husband elfe. 
O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell: 

But that I did proceed vpon iuft grounds 
To tliis extremity. Thy Husband knew it all. 

My Husband? 

0th. Thy Husband. 

j/Emil. That flie was falfe to Wedlocke ? 

0th. I, with Cajfw : had ftie bin true, 

If Heauen would make me fuch another world, 

Of one entyre and perfe£l Chryfolite, 

I’ld not haue fold her for it. 
yEmil. My Husband? 

0th. I, ’twas he that told me on her firft, 

An honeft man he is, and hates the flime 
That ftickes on filthy deeds. 
yEmil. My Husband? 

0th. What needs this itterance. Woman ? 


170 


[337 «] 

17s 


180 


18s 


170. top'\ QqFf, Rowe, Pope i, Knt, 
Coll, i, Sing. Glo, Ktly, Cam. AVh. ii. Utp 
Pope ii et cet. 

I 73 ‘ exU'cme Steev. conj. 

174. I'lmband f'l husband: Q^Q . 

177. Two lines, Cap. Steev. Var. Knt, 
Sing. 

If ’wi£k'^ Ay, and imth Ktly. 
/wijfjFf, Rowe +, Cap. Knt. nay, 
had Qq et cet. 

iriie\ biU (rue Coll. (MS). 


iSo. Cap, 

182. me on herfirjt\ I'T, Knt. me firjl 
Qq et cet. 

184. Oft] one Qj. 

1S6, 1S7, One line, orjDrosc, Qq, Cap. 
Steev. et seq. 

1S6. iUcrance, JVomait iteration f 
•woman, Qq, Ktly. iteration, looman '/ 
Pope (subs.)+, Jen. Steev.’S5, Mai. Coll. 
Sing. Glo. Cam. Wh. ii. 


171, 172. Booth : "With vigour; in justiHcation of what he has done. 

I 179* Chrysolite] Holland's Translation of Pliny s A'aftnutil Jlistorie, The seuen and 
thirtieth Looke, Chap, viii : * The Topaze or Chrysolith, hath a singuLir green colour 
by it selfe, for which it is esteemed very rich, and when it was first found, it .surpassed 
all others in price. . . . It is said, that the first that tooke a liking vnto the stone, was 
queene Berenice the mother of Ptolome the second, and that by the mcanes of Phile- 
mon (lieutenant generall to her son in those countries) who presented one of them to 
I the said queen. Of which Chrj'solit, Ptolomsus Phihuiclphits K. of Kg} pt, caused the 
( statue of his wife Arsinoe to be made, 4 cubits long; and in honour of the said queenc 
; his wife, dedicated it in a chappell named the Golden temple.’ [This passage in Hol- 
land’s Pliny is referred to by Plumptre. Can it be doubled that it was the .story of diis 
precious statue which suggested * chrysolite ’ to Shakespeare ? — Ed.] Whiti-: (cd, ii) : A 
greenish, yellow stone of no rarity and small value. It is little worn : probably Shake- 
speare never saw one; but the word promises largely, and it sounded well in his verse. 

185. Rolfe; Emilia’s astonishment here is sufficient proof that she did not before 
sospect lago of being the * eternal villain ’ that had devised this slander. See IV, ii, 1 54 - 

186. itterance] See note on * Reprobance,* line z(ii,posl. 
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I fay, thy Husbjpd. 

^JfiJiSfJyhath made mockes with loue 
My Husband fay fhe was falfe ? 

0th, He, Woman ; 

I fay thy Husband : Do’ft vnderftand' the word? 

My Friend, thy Husband; honeft, honeft lago. 

! JEmil. If he fay fo, may his pernicious Soule 
Rot halfe a graine a day : he lyes to’th’heart. 

She was too fond of her moft filthy Bargaine, 

0 th. Hah ? 

Do thy wotft : 

This deede of thine is no more worthy Heauen, 

Then thou was’t worthy her. 

0th. Peace, you were beft. 

yEmil. Thou haft not halfe that powre to do me harm, 
^ As I haue to be hurt. Oh Gull, oh dolt, 
i As ignorant as durt : thou haft done a deed 
I (I care not for thy Sword) He make thee known, 


313 

187 


190 




200 


205 


1S8-193. Om. Q,. 

188, 189. One line, Q,Q,, Rowe etseq. 
189. tia/AJ had F^. has Rowe + . 
igo. Ff, Rowe + . fay that Jtu 

Q,Q3 et cet. 

igl, 192. One line, Q,Q,. 

Ig3. konejl, houeJl'\ homst-honest Sta. 

194. fay\ says Theob. 

195. tdtJ^'\ QgFf, Rowe + , Jen. Wh, i, 
Huds. to the Cap. et cet. 


196. too fond'] to fond Qj. 

19S. '.ootfi] F,. 

202. that porwre] the power Qq, Jen. 
Mai. Stcev. Var. Coll. Sing. Ktly, Huds. 

203. be hurt] bear hurt Han. 

204. thou haft] thou’st Pope+. 
deed] P'f, Kowe 1 . deed — Qq et 

cet. 

205. Ssoord] 7 O 0 rd F^. 
kuoaun] know Qq. 


1S9. mockes] JoilNSOtt: * Villainy ’ has taken advantage to the weak- 

ness of a violent passion. Hudson : Th.it is, villainy has made a sport and mockery 
of love, by playing iqxrn it, and beguiling it iirto a conflagration of its own home. 
Emilia prob.ably refers to Desdemona’s friendly ellbrts in C.assio’s behalf. 

195. to’th’heart] The Cambridge Editors note that Johnson reads ‘o’ th’ heart.’ 
In my copy of Johnson the r of ‘ to ’ is very faint, but I think it is unmistakably pres- 
ent. There is, however, no indication whatever of an apostrophe after the 0. Let the 
vanity be pardoned which prompts me to show how exact is my collation, by comparing 
it with that of the Cambridge Editors. — E d. 

202, 203. Johnson : She means to say, ‘I have in this cause power to endure more 
than thou hast power to infliet.’ Malone: Comirare Hen. VIII: HI, ii, 3S7, ‘I am 

able Out of a fortitude of soul, I feel. To endure more miseries Than my 

weak-hearted enemies dare offer’ ; and 2 Hen. VI : IV, i, 130 : * More can I bear than 
you dare execute.’ 

203. As] See AnBOTT,§ 109, for an instance of ‘as’ for f/m/ without the antecedent je. 
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Though I loft twenty hues. Heipe, helpe, hoa, helpe : 206 

The Moore hath kill’d my Miftris. Murther, murther. 

Enter Montano, Gratiano, arid lago. 

Mon. What is the matter ? How now Generali ? 

./Emil. Oh, are you come, : you haue done well, 210 
That men muft lay their Murthers on your necke. 

Gra. What is the matter ? 

f /Emil. Difproue this Villaine, if thou^bee’ft a man : 

' He fayes, thou told’ft him that his wife was falfe ; 

, I know thou did’ft not ; thou’rt not fuch a Villain. 215 

Speake, for my heart is full. 

lago. I told him what I thought, 

And told no more 

Then what he found himfelfe was apt, and true. 

/Emil. But did you euer tell him, 220 

She was falfe ? 
lago. I did. 

/Emil. You told a Lye an odious damned Lye : 

Vpon my Soule, a Lye j a wicked Lye. 224 


206. kon, helpi\ 0 helpe Qq. 

207. hai/i] has Qq, Steev. Mai. Var. 
CoU. Sing. \Vh. i, Ktly, Del. 

208. Enter. ..and lago] Enter. ..lago, 
and others. Qq. (Gragantio Q^Qj). 

Scene VIII. Pope + , Jen. 

209. [Staying him. Cap. 

210. you haiie\ you’ve Dyce iii, Huds. 

21 1. Murthers'\ murder Q(\. 


212. Gia.] All. Qq. 

213. Difproue this Villaine'] Disprove 
ii, villain Cap. Disprove this villauy Cap. 
conj. Kann. 

215. did'fl] dijl Q^Qj. 

ihoti^rl'\ thou art Qq. 

217, 218. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

219. Thefi\ But Cap. 

220, 221. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 


206. Booth : Othello goes to the bed, and lies moaning there, not loudly. 

211. Booth: logo, of course, is much astonished. 

213. this Villaine] Capell (having misprinted it instead of ‘thi.s,* has the follow- 
ing note, which is unusually lucid) : One of the present Editor*s oversights is corrected 
in the * Errata.* At discovery, and in ruminating upon it, it appears to him that there 
is a further mistake by the old printers made in the same line : *v{/tawef as they point 
it, i.s predicated of Othello; suppose their pointing erroneous, and make villaiue a voca- 
tive, it then belongs to lago ; but this direct application, and to their face, of such a term 
as is villaine to parties standing in such relation as both do to the speaker, is a trc.'jpass 
on character ; and may easily be remov’d by sup^josing the word intended was — vil/aiti)', 
which takes off the directness. 

214. Booth : lago hardens himself, as it were, looking straight before him ; immov- 
able, — and answers after a pause, and doggedly. 

222. Booth : Short and sharp. He darts a quick, steely glance at her in defiance, 
but quails as she proceeds, and speaks line 227 with desperation. 
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Shee falfe with CaJJio ? 

Did you fay with CaJJio ? 

lago. With CaJJiOy Miftris? 

Go too, charme your tongue. 

Emil. I will not charme my Tongue ; 

I am bound to fpeake, ' 230 

My Miftris heere lyes murthered in her bed. 

AIL Oh Heauens, forefend. 

Emil. And your reports haue fet the Murder on. 

Otliello. Nay ftare not Mafters, 

It is true indeede. 235 

Gra. ^Tis a ftrange Truth. 

Mont. O monftrous A6le. 

Emil. Villany, villany, villany ; C337 

I thinke vpon’t, I thinke : I fmcl’t : O Villany : 

I thought fo then : He kill my felfe for greefe. 240 


225-230. Three lines, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
225, Shee falfe'l She vjas falfe Q,. 

230. /aw] I’m Pope+, Dyce iii. 
231-241. Om. Q,. 

231. heere /)•«] lies here Pope+. 
tmirthered'\ murdered QjQj. 

murthei^d Pope et seq. 

bed-l bed, Q^, Cap. Dyce, Sta. 

Huds. 


232. All.] Mon. Gra. Cap. Dyce iii, 
Huds. 

232-241. Put in margin. Pope, Han. 

233. Murder'] murderer Johns. 
Murther 

234, 235. One line, Q^Q,, Rowe,Theob. 
Wail), et seq. 

239. I fmcl't: 0 Villany] / fmell a 
filtanv Q,Q,. 

• V3 ^-3 


228. charme] JouNSOX; I know not whether I have read, or whether my own 
thoughts have suggested, an alteration here. It seems to me not improbable that 
Shakespeare wrote clam your tongue ; to clam a bell is to cover the clapper with felt, 
which drowns the blow and hinders the .sound [qu., hinders the blow and dnrions the 
sound? The Cambridge Kditors record ^c/iainj Amjn. conj.’ — Ed.] Mai.one: That 
is, compel to be silent, as if by the power of enchantment. Steevens : Thius Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels [I, i] : * Charm your skipping longue.* Also Faerie Queened V, ix 
[line 350] : ' That well could charme his tongue, and time his speach.* [For addi- 
tional examples in Shakespeare, see Schmidt.] 

236. strange] Staunton: This is one of the many words which have lost weight 
and emphasis since Shakespeare’s time. With us it imports no more than unusual, not 
atstomaiy, &c.; but when Desdemona spoke of the Moor’s adventures as ‘strange,* 
she meant that they were vionderful, incredible; and it is in this deeper sense of the 
word that Graliano employs it here. 

239. In the punctuation of this line the Ff are followed by the Globe, Hudson, Rolfe, 
White ii. All other editions substantially follow Rowe in separating the first clause : 
‘I think upon’t — think — I smelVt — O villainy 1* except Staunton, whose punctua- 
tion seems, to me, the best : ‘ I think upon*t, — think I smell’t; — 0, villainy ! — ’ — Ed. 

240. then] Steevens ; That is, at the instant when she gave Desdemona’s hand- 
kerchief to lago ; for even then Emilia appears to have siisj^ected it was sought after 
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0 villany ! villany ! 241 

lago. What, are you niad ? 

1 charge you get you home. 

Emil. Good Gentlemen, let me haue leaue to fpeake : 

’Tis proper I obey him ; but not now : 245 

Perchance lago, I will ne’re go home. 

0 th. Oh, oh, oh. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee downe, and roare : 

For thou haft kill’d the fweeteft innocent^ 

That ere did lift vp eye. 250 

0 th. Oh ftie was fowle ! 

I fcarfe did know you Vnkle, there lies your Neece, 

Whofe breath (indeed) thefe hands haue newly ftopp’d : 

I know this a£le fliewes horrible and grim. 

Gra. Voore Dcsdeinon : 255 

242, 243. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 251. [Rising. Theob. 

246. Perchanei] Perhaps QjQ,. 254. horrible"] terrible Qq, Coil. Wh. i. 

247. Oh,oh,ohi\Oht oht ohl ohlQiep. 255,256. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

Steev.’93, Ktly. 255. Defdemon] F,, Knt, Dyce, Sta. 

[ 0 th. fals on the bed. Qq. (falls Del. Huds. Desdemone Cap. Defdemona 
Q.Q3)- QqF/^ et cet. 

for no honest purpose, and there asks her husband : ‘ AVliat will you do with it ? ’ &e., 
in, iii, 366. CoWDEU-ClARKE : In allusion to her suspicions at IV, ii, 154 ; she seems 
to be about to say, ‘I thought then that there was villainy going on, but lilllo thought 
ray hnsband was the author.’ The very thought that lago could be capaide of such 
villainy, causes her to interrupt her half-uttered sentence with ‘I’ll kill myself for 
grief.’ Rolfe agrees with Cowden-Cl.arke. 

246. I will] Abbott, §319 : Some passages which are quoted to prove that .Shake- 
speare used -aiill with the first person without implying svish, desire, &c., do not wanant 

such an inference [see Ham. V, ii, 167] There is a diflieulty in the expression 

‘perchance I will’; but, from its constant recurrence, it would seem to be a regular 
idiom. Compare this passage in Othello with Com. of Err. IV, i, 39 : ‘ I’crchancc I 
will be there as soon as you,’ and Mer. of Ven. II, v, 52 ; ‘ I’erhaps I will return imme- 
diately.’ In all these passages ‘perchance’ precedes, and the meaning seems to be in 
the last example, for instance : ‘ My purpose may, perhaps, be fulfilled,’ tmd ‘ my pur- 
pose is to return immediately,’ or, in other words, ‘ If possible, I intend to return imme- 
diately.’ In all these cases the ‘perhaps’ stands by itself. It does not qualify ot//, 
but the whole of the following sentence. 

247. Booth : lago gloats over this quietly. Emilia sits on divan, c. 

252. Vnkle] Booth : Gratiano falls into a seat near the bed, soon after his entrance, 
when he discovers his nieee dead, 

255. Desdemon] See III, i, 58. Deuus : Gratiano appears to have come to Cyprus 
to bring to Desdemona the news of her Father’s death. [In that ‘ the gentle lady’ never 
knew of her Father’s death, is the one tiny glimmering ray of comfort in this blackness. 
—Ed.] 
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I am glad thy Father’s dead, 

Thy Match was mortall to him : and pure greefe 
Shore his old thred in twaine. Did he liue now, 
This fight would make him do a defperate turne : 
Yea, curfe his better Angell from his fide, 

And fall to Reprobance. 

0th. ’Tis pittifull : but yet logo knowes 
That file with Cajfio, hath the Act of fliame, 

A thoufand times comnjitted. Caffto confeft it. 
And the did gratifie his amorous workes 
With that Recognizance and pledge of Loue 
Which I firfl: gaue her : I faw it in his hand : 

I It was a Handkerchiefe, an Antique Token 
; My Father gaue my Mother. 


256 


260 


265 


269 


256. /a»;] I'm Pope + , Dyce iii, Huds. 
258. in twaine'\ ahuaine Q,. 

261. Reprobancc\ Ff, Cap. JCnt, Dyce, 
Wh. i, Del. Huds. Rife, reprobation Qq 
et cet. 

263. hatti] had QjQ,, Theob. Warb. 
Johns. 


266. that"] the Q,. 

267. gane her'] gave Pope, ITan. 

26k a] on Pope+, Steev.’SS- 

268, 280. Ilandkcrehiefe] handkercher 

Q.- 

268. Antique] Antick F^F^, Rowe. 


260. side] Malone : So in Sonn. 144 : ‘ My female evil Tempteth my better angel 
from my side.’ 

261. Reprobance] In his Article on ‘the instance of error in the beginning or 
earlier parts of words, Walker {Crit. ii, 241) says : ' By the way, terminations in once 
for ation are not infrequent.’ He then gives live or six instances in addition to the 
present. Flis Editor, Lettsom, in a foot-note, says : ‘ So we have a little .above “ iter- 
ance,” which is necessary for the metre. Collier reads iteration and jrprobaiion with 
the Qq, because there is no autliority for the other forms. That is the very reason why 
they were corrupted in the Qq.’ 

262. Booth : lago, who has turned aside, now faces them as all look towards him. 

264. thousand] Pye (p. 342) : This is merely hyperbolical, and is used every day 
by imiKitient men in common speech for Jive or j/,v, Cowden’-Clarke : Merely an 
mdeBnite number ; used here to convey the effect of long time. See ‘ a hundred times,’ 
IH, iii, 339. 

265. gratifie] W’ai.ker ( Crit. iii, 291) : That is, express her gratitude for, recompense. 

269. Mother] Steevexs : In HI, iv, 69, Othello says that ‘ an Egyqjtian ’ gave this 

handkerchief to his Mother; and here he says it was his Father. This has been cen- 
sured as an oversight in Shakespeare, but ijcrhaps it is only a fre.sh proof of his art. The 
first aceount of the handkerchief, as given by' Othello, was purposely ostentatious, in 
order to alarm his wife the more. When he mentions it a second time, the truth was 
sufficient for his purpose. CoWDEN-Clarke : Even this slight deviation from truth 
works its own retribution. Had not Othello over-excited Desdemona’s fears by his 
description of the handkerchief, she might not have been led to prevaricate and into 
falsehood. 
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Emil. Oh Heauen ! oh heauenly Powres 1 
lago. Come, hold your peace. 

Emil. ’Twill out, ’twill out. I peace ? 

No, I will fpeake as liberall as the North ; 

Let Heauen, and Men, and Diuels, let them all. 

All, all, crie ftiame againft me, yet He fpeake. 275 

lago. Be wife, and get you home. 

Emil. I will not. 

Gra. Fye, your Sword vpon a Woman. 

Emil. Oh thou dull Moore, 

That Handkerchiefe thou fpeak’ft of 2S0 

I found by Fortune, and did giue my Husband : 

For often, with a folemne earneftneffe, 

(More then indeed belong’ti to fuch a Trifle) 

He begg’d of me, to fteale’t. 

lago. Villanous Whore. 285 

Emil. She giue it Cajfiol No, alas I found it,. 

/ And I did giu’t my Husband. 

‘ lago. Filth, thou lyeft. 288 


270. Oh..,Pcraires\ 0 Cod, 0 heauenly 
God Q,, Sta. 

271. Come'] Zoims Q,, Sta. 

272. 'Tvaill out, ’twill out.] FfQ^Q^, 
Cara. 'Twill out, ’ta/ill: Q,. 'Twill out, 
'twill out — Rowe+, Jen. 'Twill out, 
'twill out 1 Sta. Huds. ’ Twill out, 'twill 
out ; — Cap. et cet. 

I peace?] Ff,Cap. //e<7«.'R.o\ve, 
Pope, Theob. Han. Dyce, Wh. Glo. Cam. 
Huds. Rife. I, peace! "'ll oib. I hold my 
peace fir, no, Qq, Johns, et cet. 

273. No] Ora. Qq, Jen. Sing. Ktly. 

I will fpeake ffj] He be in /peaking, 
Qq, Jen. Sing. Ktly. 


273. North /] ayre Q,, Pope, Theol). 
Han. Warb. Cap. Jen. Mai. Steev. Var. 
Sing. Ktly. wiiidCCW. (M.S). 

274. them] em Qq, Jon. 

277. [Jago offers to stab his wife. Rowe. 

275. Fye] As closing line 277, Cap. 
Steev. et seq. 

279, 2S0. One line, Qq, Pope et seq. 
2S0, of] on, Qq, Jen. 

2S4. ficale't] F„i''j, Sing. Ktly, Sta. 
/leak it QqF^ et cet. 

256. giue] gone Qq, Johns. 

No, alas] Alas F^F^, Rowc+. 
found] find Q.. 

257. giiilt] .gh'e it Stcev.'S5, Mai. 


271. BooTtt: lago had not thought of her betraying him, and now starts and trem- 
bles violently. 

273. North] Compare Cymb. I, iii, 36 : ‘ the tyrannous breathing of the north Shabes 

all our buds from growing.’ Also R. of L. 1335 : ‘ hie as fast As lagging fowls 

before the northern blast.’ It was the wind which, it seems to me, symbolized masterful 
rudeness. Steevens eites from Webster's White Devil [p. 92, ed. Dyce] : ‘ And let th’ 
irregular north wind sweep her up,’ wliich does not h^lp us much. — Ed. 

281. by Fortune] Morel : Cf. la locution frangaise : ‘ Comme elle disait ces mots 
I Le loup, ck fortune, passe.’ — La Fontaine. 

288. Filth] Dyce {Few Notes, p. 149) : Here lago uses a term synonymous with 
the word he has just applied to her. Compare Greene’s Notable Discotiery of Coosnage, 
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Emil. By Heauen I do not, I do not Gentlemen : 

Oh murd’rou.s Coxcombe, what fliould fuch a Foole 
Do with fo good a wife ? ‘ 

0 th. Are there no ftones in Heaufen, 

But what ferues for the Thunder ? 

Precious Villaine. 

Gra. The woman falles : 29s 

Sure he hath kill’d his Wife. 

Emil. I, I : oh lay me by my Miftris fide. 

Gra. Hec’s gone, but his wife’s kill’d. 

Mon. ■ ’Tis a notorious Villain ; take you this weapon 299 


290. [To Oth. Cap. 

291. 'Uiomtin Qq, Coll. 1 , ii, Glo. 

m. ii. . 

[The Moore ruiine.s at la^o. la^o 
kils his wife. Qq. Jago breaks through, 
and wounds his Wife, then runs out. Rowe. 
Oth. offers to shib lago but is disarmed by 
Mont. Dyce. 

293, 294. One line, Qri, Rowe ot seq. 


293. J 3 ut...for\ For tohat then serves 
W'aib. 

/enies'] QqFjl'j, Cap. /erve et 
cet. 

294. Precious^ prctious Q,. pentilious 

QA- 

295. 296. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
297. [Exit lago. Q(]. 

299. /UK M/r] _)'(W Qq. //«rPope+, 
Cap. 


&c., 1592 [p. 44, cd. Grosart] : ‘To him will some common filth (that neuer knew 
loue) faille an ardent and honest affection.’ IlALLiwitr.L : ‘Filth,’ applied to man or 
. woman, was a term implying the greatest possible degree of contempt. 

291. wife] Dyce {^Remaris, p. 243): It is alisolutoly necessary to adopt here the 
reading of the Folio. 

292, 293. 'WAunuRTOK : ^Yithout question Shakespeare wrote and pointed thus : 
‘Are there no Slones in heaven? For wliat then serves the thunder?’ i. e. .are there 
no bolts in heaven for this villain? for what jiiuqiose then serves the thunder, that 
instrument of vengeance? [Kean adopted this emendation; see Wood’s Personal Rcc. 
olleeiions, &c., p. 264 . — Ed.] SteevkNS: Othello dues not demand a thunder bolt for 
lago. lie only asks, if tliere are no lesser degrees of chastisement more proportioned 
to the guilt of morlals, ready to drop down on such villains as lago, though Omnipo- 
tence withholds its thunder as too noble an instrument for the punishment of crimes 
like his ? Shakespeare might, however, mean. Docs heaven reserve its thunder only to 
make a noise ? has it no implements of mischief to punish as well as terrify ? Mai.o.ne : 
Has not heaven one supcrnumer,ary bolt, to hurl directly at the head of thi.s alrocioirs 
villain ? hlust all the stores of its arsenal he re.scrved for common and ordinary thunder? 

294. Precious] Collier: /\v-/kVk>kj of the Qq does not suit the me.a.sine. Dyce 
( ed. iii] : ‘ “ Precious villain ” is more in the style of Cioten than of Othello : qu. Per- 
nicious with Q^. This could scarcely have crept in from “pernicious caitiff” So lines 
below. Collier's metrical objection is “ naught.” See Walker, Fers., tic., Art. ix.’ — 
Lettsom. [I have failed to find this passage in Walker; it certainly is not in Art. ix. 

• I therefore give it on Lettsom’s authority. — ^E d.] 

299. notorious] See IV, ii, 167. Rolfe: lago was not a Kpro/vVKr villain in its 
modem sense ; his villainy had but just then become known. 
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Which I haue recouer’d from the Moore : 

Come guard the doore without, let him not pafle, 

But kill him rather. He after that fame villaine, 

For ’tis a damned Slaue. Exit. 

0th. I am not valiant neither : 

But euery Punie whipfter gets my Sword. 

But why fhould Honor out-liue Honefty ? 

Let it go all. 

xEmil. What did thy Song boad Lady ? 

Hearke, canft thou heare me ? I will play the Swan, 

And dye in Muficke : Willough, Willough, Willongh. 
Moore, flie was chafte : She lou’d thee, cruell Moore, 

So come my Soule to bliffe, as I fpeake true ; 

So fpeaking as I thinke, alas, I dye. 

0th, I haue another weapon in this Chamber, 


300 


[338 «] 
305 


310 


314 


300. haue recouer'd'\ haue here re- 
couered Qq. recover'd have here Pope i. 
have here recoved d Pope ii et seq. 

301. Come guard'\ Some guard Theob. 
conj. (withdrawn). 

303. Exit.] Exit Mont, and Cratiano. 
Qq. Exit Montano. Knt. 


Scene IX. Pope+, Jen. 

30S-310. Willough] Oni. Q,. 

310. [Singing. Dyce. 

313. alas, I dfe.'] I'f, Rowe+, Knt, 
Wh. i. 1 die, I die. Qq et cet. 

[She dies; Qq. 


303. Slaue] See IV, ii, 156. 

305. Punie] Booth : Can we infer from this that Othello was a large man ? Vet, 
further on he speaks of his ‘ little arm.’ The Moors, I believe, are usually slight of 
build and wiry. [I think it is more an expression of contempt in both cases, without 
any reference to physical size. Is the contemptuous inferiority implied in ‘ whipster ’ 
due to a survival of the feeling of feminine weakness involved in the feminine termina- 
tion ? — Ed.] 

306. Honor . . . Honesty] Walker (Crit. i, 22) suggests that ‘Honor’ belongs 
to birth, dignity, grace of mind or person, while ‘Honesty’ is equivalent to virtue, 
and cites Whit. Tale, II, i, 66: ‘She is a goodly lady .... ’Tis pity she's not 
honest-honourable ’ (the hyphen is Walker’s), i. e., honourable with honesty. Also 
Hen. VIII; I, i, 39 : ‘ As I belong to worship, and affect In honour honesty.’ ‘ Each 
of these words, by the way,’ adds Walker, ‘ “ honpur ” and “ honesty,” was, at times, 
used in both meanings.’ 

309. Swan] Steevens: Compare, for the same thought: Mer. of Ten. Ill, ii, 44 i 
and Hing John,"'!, vii, 21. Rolfe adds ‘And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending ,’ — £. of L. 1611; and ‘death-divining 
swan.’ — Phcen. 6* Turt. 15. Douce (i, 262), in a note on the passage from Mer. of 
Ven., cited by Steevens, proves the antiquity, from Plato to Luther, of the belief in the 
swan’s dying song. 
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It was a Sword of Spaine, the Ice brookes temper ; 315 

Oh heere it is : Vnkle I muft come forth. 

Gra. If thou attempt it, it will coft thee deere ; 

Thou haft no weapon, and perforce muft fuffer. 

0 th. Looke in vpon me then, and fpeake with me. 

Or naked as I am I will affault thee. 320 

Gra. What is the matter? 

Othcl. Behold, I haue a weapon : 

A better neuer did it felfe fuftaine 

Vpon a Soldiers Thigh. I haue feene the day, 

That with this little Anne, and this good Sword, 325 

I haue made my way through more impediments 
Then twenty times your ftop. But (oh vaine boaft) 

Who can controll his Fate ? ’Tis not fo now. 

Be not affraid, though you do fee me weapon’d : 

Heere is my iournies end, hfiere is my butt 330 

And verie Sea-marke of my vtmoft Saile. 

Do you go backe difmaid? ’Tis a loft feare : 332 


315. It mas"] Ff, Rowe+, Cap. It it 
Qq et cet. 

the Ice brookes\ the Ifeirooket Qq. 
the Ice brooks F^F^. the Ebro's Pope, 
Theob. Han. W.arb. Cap. 

tetnper .•] temper; — Cap. temper. 
— Coll. 

^16, . forth. Ga-lforth. Crn. with- 
in. Gra. Qq. forth. Gra. [within] Pope. 
forth. Gra. [without] Sla. 

319. luith me"] to me Qq, Coll. 


320. [Re-enter Gra. Theob. 

322. Behold'\ Lo! Pope+. 

324. I htuie'\ I've Pope-P, Dyce iii, 
Iliid.?. 

326. I haue maje'\ I made Pope, Him. 
I've made Theob. Warb. Johns. Dyce iii, 
Hucls. 

327. yourjtopl you flop 
329-335. Om. Q,. 

331. .-bid verie'] The very Q^Qj, 
Theob. tViirb. Johns. Jen. Steev.’S5. 


313. Ice brookes] Johnson : Steel is hardened by licing put red-hot info very cold 
water. Stef.vens identifies the ‘ice brook’ with the river called Salo (now Xalon), 
near Bilbilis, by citations from Martial \Epis. IX', Iv, 15, and I, xli.e, 12] and Justin, 1 , 
44. Pote’s needless change was thus jiistilied by Ei-ACKSTonis : I incline to read ‘ 'tis 
ebroes temper.’ If we supiN)se that the words, 'tis ebroes, were huddled together, either 
in transcribing or composing, thus, 'tisebrocs, the conqxisitor, in running it over with his 
eye, might (lo make it .sense, as ho thought) add a couple of letters, .and divide the 
words thus : XVisebrokes, which is nearly as it stands in the old Qto. I doubt whether 
‘ice-brooks’ are usual in the climate of Spain. TI.Al.nNK; How this fact maybe, I 
know not ; and I am confident Shakespeare did not inquire. 

320. naked] 'White (ed. ii) ; That is, weaponless, as Gratiano supi»ses him. 

327. stop] Steevens: So in Cor. I, i, 72: ‘cracking ten thousand curbs Of more 
strong link asunder, than can ever Appear in your impediment.’ 

328. Fate] The echo of Desdemona’s ‘It is my wretched Fortune.’ — ^E d. 

21 
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Man but a Rufti againft Othcll<Ps breft, 333 

And he retires. Where fhould Othello go ? 

Now : how doft thou looke now? Oh ill-Starr’d wench, 335 
Pale as thy Smocke : when we fhall meete at compt, 

This looke of thine will Iiurle my Soule from Heauen, 

And Fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, cold, my Girle ? 

Euen like thy Chaftity. O curfed, curfed Slaue ! 

Whip me ye Diuels, 340 

From the poffeflion of this Heauenly figkt : 

Blow me about in windes, roaft me in Sulphure, 

Wafli me in fteepe-downe gulfes of Liquid fire. 

Oh Di'fdemon ! dead De/demon : dead. Oh, ‘'oh ! 344 


335. Hozo: hozii\¥t. 

— htnu Ro\ve+, Jen. A'ow, hmo Cap. et 
cet. 

ill-Sfart^ d'\ ill flar'd Q,. 

336. comft'\ count ’count lea. 
339, 340. Three lines, Rife. 0... Diuels 

one line, Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Knt. 

339. curfed, cur/ed'\ curfed Qq, 
Pope+, Jen, Coll. Glo. Cam.'Wh. ii. 

340. j'e] you Qq. 

342. roafl'\ and roafl F^F^, Rowe. 

343. flcefe-doaiine'\ fleepe dozme Qq. 
Sulfes'] Gu/fV.ov/e ii. 

344. Oli.,.olt/'\ Knt. O Desdemon! 
dead, Dcsdimon I dead! O, 0 ! .Sta, Hucls. 
O Defilemona, Dcfdeinoua, dead, O, 0 , a. 
Q,. 0 Defdemona, Defilemona; dea-d, O, 
0, 0. QaQ,. Oh Desdemona, Desdemona ! 
dead! oh, oh, oh! Jen. O Desdemona! 


Desdemona ! dead? O, O, O! Coll. O 
Desdemona! Desdemona! dead!\ Oh! 
Oh! Oh! Glo. Cam. Rife, \Vh. ii. Oh 
Deftlemon ! dead Dcfilemim : dead. dead. 
Oh, oh ! Fj. Oh Defilemona ! dead Def- 
demona : wtvx/, (Avn/. Oh,oh!V.^. 0 //Def- 
demona ! Dead, Defilemona : Dead, dead. 
Oh, oh ! F^, Rowe. Oh Desdemona ! Des- 
demona ! dead, dead ! oh , oh ! I ’ope -h . 0 
Desdemone ! dead, Desdemone !' dead! 
dead! | 0 , 0, 0! Cap. O Desdemona! 
Desdemona ! dead? | Dead ! 0 ! O! 0 ! 
Slecv.’73, ’7S, ’S5, Mai. Raiin, .'^leev.'o,;, 
Var.’o3, ’13, ’21, .Sinj;. Klly. O De.tde- 
snon! dead, Desdemon ! dead! 0 ! \ ivee, 
Wh. i, Del. O Desdemona ! Desdemena ! 
dead? O ! Hal. O Desdemona ! Dcaie- 
mona dead! Oh, oh, oh ! Clarke. 


333. An allusion, says St.WXTOS, to the mock tournaments, in which the comhat- 
ants were armed with rushes in place of spears. This leacks Delils to conjecture that 
the reading should be ‘ Run but a rush,’ &c. 

334- Booth : Goes towards the bed, near which his sword falls from his hand. 

335. wench] Stf.evexs: This originally signified only a t’o;///;'" woman. Cassan- 
dra, in Whetstone’s Promos and Cassatulra, 157S, says of herself; ‘O wrctcheil wench, 
where may I first complayne?’ Again: ‘Therefore, sweet wcnchc, hclpc me to rue 
my woe.’ It is used without any dishonourable meaning in the Bible; ‘Now Jona- 
than and Ahimaaz stayed by Eu-rogel; .... and a wench went and told them, tic. — 
2 Sam. yexi, 17. And by Gawin Dougla.s, in his version of the ACneid : ‘;nidct'[ue 
viris concurrere virgo. This wensche stoutlye rencounter durst with men.’ II.tLU- 
WELL : Here we find it applied to a princess : ‘ For Ariodant so lov'd the princely 
wench, That Neptune’s floods nnneth his flames cold quench.’ — H-ar. Anost. v, 20. 
[Tliere was, nevertheless, I think, a faint subaudition of inferiority of some kind. — Ed.] 

336. compt] Dyce : That is, the reckoning at the Judgeincnt-day. 
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Enter LodouicOy Cajjio, Montano, and lago, 345 

with Officers. 

lA)d. Where is this rafli, and moft vnfortunate man ? 

0 th. That’s he that was Othello : heere I am. 

Lod. Where is that Viper ? 

Bring the Villaine forth, . 350 

0 th. I look down towards his feet ; but that’s a Fable, 

If that thou bee’fl a Diuell, I cannot kill thee. , 

Lod. Wrench his Sv^ord from him. 
lago. I bleed Sir, but not kill’d. 

Othcl. I am not fprry neither, Il’d haue thee line : 355 

For in my fenfe, ’tis happincffe to die. 

Lod. Oh thou Othello, that was once fo good, 357 


345 - Enter...] Enter Lodouico, Mon- 
taiio, la^o, and Ofticers, CitJTio in a Ch.Vu-e. 
Qq. {lago Om. Q^Q,). Enter Lodovico, 
Cassio led in wounded, Montano, and lago 
Prisoner, with Officers. Rowe. 

Scene K. I’ope+, Jen. 

347. vn/orlnnafe] infortunate Qq. 

34k Othello ; //.v;v] O/Vir/Za ,• [pointing 
to his wife] hci-i Cap. 

349 i 350. One iine, Qq, Rowe et seq. 


349. Aia/] this Q,. 

352 . 

[ 0 th. wounds J.ago. Rowe. 

353. Wrench'\ tVring Q,. 

354. bkcd:.nol’\ blood, but am not 
Han. ii. 

357. t/taiwas] Ff, .Steev.’S5, Vtir. Knt, 
Sing. Ktly. wast Rowe + , Cap. Mai. Steev. 
that laort Qq et cet. 


339. Slaue] 1J(J0T1I : liy ge.sture show that you mean I.ago. [U'nlil now, I had 
always thought th.at tliis referred to Otlicllo himself. — En.] 

342. Blow . . . windes] IlorCF. calls attention to that immortal jrassage in Moas. 
for Moas. HI, i, 124: ‘To 1)C imprison’d in the viewless winds. And blown with rest- 
less violence round about The pendent world.’ 

344. See HI, i, 5S. Collifr (ed. ii) .savs that the ‘line ends strictly at "dead,”’ 
but then Collier reads ‘ Desdemona.’ 

345. Cassio] CoLl.tKR : From the omission in the Folio of the stage direction here 
found in the Qq, we may infer that the practice of our old stage in this respect was not 
uniform. In modern limes Cassio walks in lame, and supported, with the handker- 
chief as a band.age aiiout his wounded leg. 

350. Booth : Othello draws the bed-curtains close at logo’s entrance, that Desde- 
mona's corpse may not be polluted by logo's gare. All eyes are fastened on I.ago, thus 
giving Othello the chance to assault him unoUserved. 

351. feet] Joii.N'sON': To see if, according to the common opinion, his feet be 
cloven. 

354. 1 bleed] M.tGIxx (p. 260, note) : Tliis is strange language. Should it not be, 
‘ I [i. e., Ay, as u.sual in Shakespeare], bled, sir, but not kilied ’ ? 

356. Booth : ‘ If ’t were now to die, ’twerc now to be most happy.’ The same sad 
refrain first heard in the very heaven of his happiness, now in his hell of misery. Let 
it be faintly heard wherever possible through your performance of this character. 

357. so good] Booth : Not a savage brute. Remember this. 
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Falne in the praftife of a curfed Slaue, 35S 

. What ftiall be faide to thee. 

0 th. Why any thing : 360 

I An honourable Murderer, if you will : 

' For nought I did in hate, but all in Honour, 

Lod. This wretch hath part confeft his Villany : 

Did you and he confent in Cajfids death. 

0 th. I. 365 

Caf. Deere Generali, I neuer gaue y6u caufe. 

0 th. I do beleeue it, and I aske your pardon : 

I Will you, I pray, demand that demy-Diuell. 

' Why he hath thus enfnar’d my Soule and Body. [338 b'] 

/fl^.Demand me nothing : what you know, you know: 370 

From this time forth, I neuer will fpeake word. 

Lod. What? not to pray ? 

Gm. Torments will ope your lips. 373 


358. cur/ed'\ Ff, Rowe + , Cap. Steev. 
Mai. Var. Knt, Sing. WJi. i, Ktly. damned 
Qq et cet. 

359. JliaW^JIiould Qq. 
ttue^ t/iee ? QqF^ et seq. 

'362. / did !«] did I in Qq, Jen. Sta. 
Cam. Del. I did F,. 


366. neuer gmtc'\ did neuer giue Qq, 
Jen. 

367. your'] yot( Qq, Coll, i, GIo. Del. 
Rife. 

36S. f pray] pray 

369. enfnar'd] infuar'd Qq. 

373. op.] op'e Q,. 


35S. in] Walker {Crit. iii, 291): ‘In’ for into, ut sirpe ; for Shakespeare can 
scarcely have written, ‘ Fall’n into th’ practise.’ 

35S. practise] Johnson : In the snare, by the stratagem. 

358- cursed] Dyce (ed. iii) ; I prefer the Qq, because Othello has a little before 
exclaimed ‘ 0 curs 4 d, curs 4 d slave ! ’ 

371. SwiNDURNE (p. 179) : lago has within him a sense or conscience of power 
incomparable : and this power shall not be left, in Hamlet’s phrase, ‘ to fust in him 
unused.’ A genuine and thorough capacity for human lust or hate would diminish and 
degrade the supremacy of his evil. He is almost as far above or beyond vice as he is 
beneath or beyond virtue. And this it is which makes him impregnaldc and invulner- 
able. When once he has said it, we know as well as he that henceforth he never wilt 
speak word. We could smile almost as we can see him to have smiled at Gratiano’s 
most ignorant and empty threat, being well assured that torments will in no wise ope 
his lips ; that as surely and as truthfully as ever did the tortured ijhilosopher before 
him, he might have told his tormentors that they did but bruise the coating, batter the 
crust, or break the shell of lago. Could we imagine a far other lost spirit than I'ari- 
nata degli Uberti’s endowed with Farinata’s might of will, and transferred from the 
sepulchres of fire to the dykes of Malebolge, we might conceive something of lago’s 
attitude in hell,— of his unalterable and indomitable posture for all eternity. Booth : 
I grind my teeth at this, not because it ‘takes,’ but because I feel that it expresses 
determination never to speak again. 
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0 th. Well, thou doft bell. 

Lod. Sir, 375 

You lhall vnderlland what hath befalne, 

(Which, as I thiiike, you know not) heere is a Letter 
Found in the pocket of the llaine Rodorigo, 

And heere another, the one of them imports 

The death of Cajfw, to be vndertooke 380 

By Rodorigo. 

0 th. O Villaine ! 

Cajfio. Moft Heathenifh, and mod groffe. 

Lod. Now, heere’s another difcontented paper 
Found in his pocket loo ; and this it feemes 385 

Rodorigo meant t’hauc fent this damned villaine : 

But that (belike) lago in the interim 
Came in, and fatisfi’d him. 

0 th. Oh thou pernitious Caitiffe; 

How came you (CaJ/io) by that Handkerchiefe 390 

That was my wiues ? 

Ca£lo. I found it in my Chamber : 

And he himfelfe confeft it but euen now, 

That there he dropt it for a fpeciall purpofe. 

Which wrought to his defirc. 395 


374. doJl] doijl Qq. 

37 S> 376. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 
377. not'\ Om. Johns. 

heere here's Tope, Tlieob. Kan. 
Warb. Dyce hi. 

37g. the o»e] one Pope+. 

3S0, 381. One line, Qq. 

vndertooke .ffr] vndertooke — by 

Qr 

386. tWiaue\ Ff, Rowe+, Dyce iii, 
Huds. to haiie Qq et cet. 


3S7. inien//i] nickc Q,, Jen. 

3SS. fatisJVd~\fa(isfml Qq. 

389. Oh thoH'\ 1 % Ro\ve+, Knt, Sta. 
Del. O Qq et cet. 

Caiiijfd] catteffe Qq. 

390. ihat'\ a Qq, Jen. 

JIamikcrchicfc\ kandkcrchcr Q,. 

391. imues\ 'ivifes Qq. •wife's Rowe. 
393. it Ff, Ro\ve+, Jen. it Q^. 

but Cap. ct cet. 

394- fpcciaWl/peaciall Q^. 


377. Letter] ICoester [Sh. Jahrbuch, i, p. 142) finds here, in the needlo-ssness of 
these letters, and in the fact that they rehearse only what is already known to the 
audience, a proof that the scenes, in which the events reUted in these letters occur, 
were omitted in the representation. 

3S2. Villaine] Ritson : Read, for the sake of botli sense and metre : villainy. 
‘Of course,’ says Walker (CnV. ii, 45). 

3S8. satisfi’d] White (ed. ii) : Gave him enough ; killed him. [.See I V, ii, 279.] 

390. Booth : After a pause, — ^looking wondcringly at the handkerchief. 

393. it] Malon'e : This was manifestly caught by the compositor’s eye glancing on 
the next line. 
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Othei. U Foole, foole, foole ! 356 

Cajfio. There is befides, in Rodorigds Letter, . 

How he vpbraides lago, that he made him 

Braue me vpon the Watch : whereon it came 

That I was caft ; and euen but now he fpake 400 

(After long feeming dead) lago hurt him, 

Jago fet him on. 

Lod. You mufl forfake this roome, and go with vs ; 

Your Power, and your Command is taken off, 

-And Cajjio rules in Cyprus. For this Slaue, 405 

If there be any cunning Crueltie, 

That can torment him much, and hold him long, 

It fliall be his. You fhall clofe Prifoner reft. 

Till that the Nature of your fault be knowne 
To the Venetian State. Come, bring away. 410 

0 th. Soft you ; a word or two before you goe : 

I haue done the State fome feruice, and tliey know’t : 413 


39S. 'opbraides^ obraides Q^Q,. up- 
braipes F,. 

lago] la^os Qj. 

400. to] Om. Rowe ii-h. 

/pake\fpeaki<^^. jai<^Rannconj. 
405. For'\ Fori Q,. 

410. bring\ Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 
Johns. Cap. Steev.’93, Knt, Dyce, Sta. 


Cam. Coll, ill, Huds. ihim Coll. (M.S). 
bring Aim Qq et cet. 

411. before you goc] Om. Q,. 

412. I haue'l Fve I’opc-r, Hycc iii, 
Huds. 

knoridt'\ hmo it Stcev. Mai. A’ar. 
Rann, Coll. M li. i. 


396. Hawkixs {Life of Kean, i, 229) : Booth, Garrick, Barry, and Keinlile raved, 
tore their hair, and became convulsed with passion when expres-sing these words, Init 
Ivean knew better; he felt no agony at the moment, because neidicr Shakc.sjicaro nur 
Nature taught him to feel any, ‘and he repeated the word quickly and .almost inarticu- 
lately, and with a half smile of wonder at his incredible stupidity in having been such 
a “fool.” ’ Ottley (p. 32) : It is needless to remind those who saw Kean in this pas- 
sage, of the man'ellous use he made of the occasion, — his eye wandering in vacancy, as 
Etupeiied by amazement, remorse, and despair, — and the clasped hands, palnas upwards, 
gathered across the head, as if to crush a fevered brain, which threatened to burst out 
into a volcano, — exclaiming the while with trembling, gasping utterance, and in ago- 
nized tones : ‘Fool ! fool ! fool ! ’ Booth : From this onward, I imagine Otliello to be 
on the very verge of pure insanity. 

400. cast] See I, i, 164; II, ii, 31 ; II, ii, 302. 

411. Soft you] Goui-d (p. iiO): As J. B. Booth begins this speech he takes a 
silken robe and carelessly throws it over bis shoulder; then reaches for his turban, pos- 
sessing himself of a dagger he had concealed therein. Booth : Othello opens the cur- 
tains, — pauses, — ^kisses Desdemona, — slowly and with deepest feeling of remorse, — 
turns towards the others, who, in rettpectful sympathy, droop their he.ads, and, there- 
fore, do not see l}is. purposed suicide until it is too late. 
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No more of that I pray you in your Letters, 

When you fhall thefe vnluckie deeds relate, 

Speake of me, as I am. Nothing extenuate, 415 

Nor fet downe ought in malice. 

Then muft you fpeake, 

Of one that lou’d not wifely, but too well : 

Of one, not eafily lealious, but being wrought, 

Perplexed in the extreame : Of one, whofe hand 420 

(Like the bafe ludcan) tlirew a Pcarle away 

415. of mt't as I aui\ of them as they 420, PerpUxcd'\ Perplexi Qq, per- 

Qj, Jen. flex'd Rowe. 

416. 417. One line, Qq, j*ope et seq. 421. bafil bare Cartwright. 

417. mitjl jw/] you miiji Q^Q^. Indian Qql'^F^. Jiidian 

418. too 7 ucll'\ to well Q^. Theob. Waib. Han. Johns. Steev. 

419. lealious'^ F,. icalous or jealous jMal. Var. Indian F et cet. 

QqF 3 ^ 4 - 

420. Perplexed] Walkku (Crit. iii, 291): This word, as Slialcespeare understood 
it, meant much more than with us. [In proof, many instances arc cited, Cymb. V, v, 
loS; 7 \vo Cent. II, iii, 9, &c., and a striking one from Sidney’s Ai'cadia^ Bk, ii, p. 1S9, 

1 , 4 : * But the truth indeed is, that partly with the shame and sorrow she took of her 
father’s faultiness, partly with the fear, that the hale I conceived against him, would 
utterly disgrace !\cr in my opinion, whensoever I should know her, so vehemently per* 
plexed her, that her fair cuhjiir decayed, and daily and hastily grew into the extreme 
workii\g of sorrowfulness,’ &c.] 

421. ludean] Foi'K: In the first edition it is Judiany occasion’d, probalily, by the 
word Tribe just after, but the common reading is belter; as the word Tribe is applica- 
ble to any race of people, and the thought of an ignorant Indian's casting away a j^carl 
very natural in itself, whereas to make sense of ll^e other, one must presup^wse some ' 
particular story of a ytw alluded to, ndiich is much less obvious. Tiikouai.u adopted ■ 
Jndian on the grounds that no Imlian ^Yas so ignorant as nut to know the value of ♦ 
pearls; that an Indian would have been called rude and not ‘base’; that ‘pearl’ is 
metaphorical, and by it *our author very proj>erly means a fine woman.' To I’opc’s 
objection to Jndian^ that it musi contain a reference to some particular Jew, Theobald 
opposes the story of ‘Herod, who in a fit of blind jeiiluusy threw away such a jewel 
of a wife as Marianine,’ whose story’ was dramatized in 1613 by Lady Klizabeth Carew. 
Lastly, that the accent was no obstacle to a jmet who shortens the second syllable in 
Euphrates. Wauuukton agrees with Theobald, and adds that fitun the phrafcc ‘ out- ■■ 
herod Herod ’ applied to a poor player in Hamlet, the existence of a tragedy on Herod 

is to be inferred. [.Malone afterwards showed that the Herod here alluded to was a 
character in one of the ancient Mysteries.] UnxiN (p. 255) : In the First book of the 
Ethiojuaii romance of Helioilorus there is the story of 'I'liyamis, an Aegyplian roljl>cr, 
who fell in love with Chariclca; slung with jealousy, and despairing of possessing her 
himself, he resolves to murder her; and thinking he had killed her (but it haj)pencd to 
be another), he cries out, ‘ Alas, poor maid, these are the nuptial gifts I present thee.* 
This story is alluded to in Twelfth Nlghif V, i, 121 ; and it is this same story, it seems 
to me, that Othello refers to here, and the phrase should therefore* be, * Like the base 
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Egyptiaiit threw/ &c. This exactly agrees with the Romance. *Twas Th} amis’s own 
hand, and he, too, in a strong fit of love and jealousy, that committed this nuiixlcr. 
Brabantio had called Othello *a foul thief.* These circumstances crowd into Otliollo’s 
mind, and with great propriety he calls himself * the base Egyptian' As fijr 'J'heo- 
bald’s reference to Herod and Mariamne, very little will be found in it applicalilc to 
Desdemona’s case. Othello was a private murderer, Herod brought his wife to pulilic 
justice; Hesdemona was fond of the Moor, the Jewess hated her husbaml, aiul aUva}s 
treated him with scorn and contempt. On the other hand, the story of the I'g^piian 
tliief is very minutely applicable, and the passage in Ttoclfth Night shows tluu our 
author was pleased with the allusion. It seems the canuplion was owing to some 
of ill-written abbreviation, that might he in the original, a.s anil which couUl 

''not be easily understood by printer or player. Hr\TJI (p. 571) defends huiian 
I against Theobald’s objections l)y asserting, first : That Indians do nut know llie value 
of pearls. ‘Nay, even at this day the various tribes of Indians who inliuhii ihe conti- 
nent of North America, would joyfully exchange the most valuable pearl tlial iniglit 
accidentally fall into their hands for a bottle of rum, or a llaslc of gunpowder.’ Sec- 
ondly ;• ‘Base’ is used to signify not only villainous and treacherous, but mean, vulgar, 
uninstnicted in the ails of polished life. Thirdly: That the ‘pearl’ doth not mean a 
fine woman in virtue of a metaphor, but is only likened to one, to wit, tu Hesdemona, 
in virtue of a comparison or similitude. On the other hand, there arc three unan.swcr- 
able objections to Jtidian. First : There is no such word, and the verse will nut permit 
Jttdixan, Secondly: It contradicts the probable triiili of the manners, a.s it is in the 
highest degree improbable that Othello, born a Negro or Moor, and bred in the tented 
\ field, and rude in speech, should have ever heard of Herod and .Mariamne. 'i'hirdly: 

\ There is not the least resemldauce between the two stories, except that both Oiliello 
A and Herod put their wives to death, the one privately, the other i*uldicly. Si i.i'.vi.Ns : ‘ 
I cannot join Mith the learned critics in conceiving this passage to refer eilher to the ig- 
norance of the natives of India, in respect of pearls, or to the well-known story of llcrod 
and Mariamne. Tlie poet might just as fairly be supposed to have alhuled to that of 
Jcplilhah and his Daughter. Othello, in detestation of what he had done, seems to com- 
pare himself to another penson who had thrown away a thing of z'aluc, with .<(>ine cir- 
cumstances of the meanest z'/VA/////, which the epithet base seems to imply in its general 
sense, though it is sometimes used only for or mean. The Indian could uuL piix.'p- 
erly be termed base in the former and most common sense, wliose fault was igni-ranee, 
which brings its own excuse with it; and the crime of Herod surely dv.sLivc.s a mure 
a^ravated di.stinclion. I do not believe the poet intended to make ilie prc>cnl .simile 
coincide with all the circum-slanccs of Othello’s situation, but merely with llie single act 
of having basely (as he himself terms it) destroyed that on which he ought to Iiavc set 
a greater value. As the pearl may ])car a literal as well as a nietaphoneal sense, I 
would rather choose to take it in the literal one, an<l receive Tope’s rejected c\[»lana- 
K\ow, presupposing some story of a Jesv alluded to, might be well undcrsloud at 

that time, though now, perhaps, forgotten, or, at least, imperfectly remeinl;cred. I have 
read in some book, as ancient a.s the time of Shakespeare, the following tale, tliough at 
present I am unable either to recollect the title of the piece or the authors name [1 hat 
obliging, and yet treacherous, memory ! — E d,] : * A Jew, who had been prisoner for 
many years in distant parts, brought with him at his return to Venice a great number 
of pearls, which he offered on the *cliange among the merchants, and (one alone 
excepted) disposed of them to his satisfaction. On this pearl, which was the largest 
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ever shown at market, lie had fixed an immoderate price, nor could be persuaded to 
make the least abatement. ^lany of the magnificoes, as well as traders, offered him 
considerable sums for it, but lie was resolute in his first demand. At last, after repeated 
and unsuccessful applications to individuals, he assembled the merchants of the city, by 
proclamation, to meet him on the Rialto, where he once more exposed it to sale on the 
former terms, but to no purpose. After having expatiated, for the last time, on the sin- 
gular beauty and value of it, he threw it suddenly into the sea before them all.* Though 
this anecdote may appear inconsistent with the avarice of a Jew, yet it sufficiently agrees 
with the spirit so remarkable at all times in the scattered remains of that vindictive 
nation. ‘Richer than all his tribe* seems to point out the Jew again in a mercantile 
light, and may mean that ‘ the pearl was richer than all the gems to be found among a 
set of men generally trading in them.* Neither do I recollect that Othello mentions 
many things but what he mjght fiiirly have been allowed to have had knowledge of in 
the course of his peregrinations. Of this kind are the similes of the Kuxine Sea flow- 
ing into the Propontick, and the Arabian trees dropping iheir gums. The rest of his 
speeches are more free from mythoh*gical and historical alUusions than almost any to 
be found in Shakespeare, for he is never quite clear from llicm ; tliough in llie design 
of this character he seems to have meant it for one who had spent a greater part of his 
life in the field, than in the cultivation of any other knowledge than wliat would be of 
use to him in his military capacity. It should be ol.)served, that ino.st of the flourishes 
merely ornamental were added after the first edition ; and this is not the only proof to 
be met with, that the poet, in his alterations, .sometimes forgot his original plan. Far-, 
MER : I abide by the old text Jmiufft, and to the allusion to lierod in the play of Mari- 
amne : ‘I had but one incstimaldc Je-iv / — Vet I in suddaine choler cast it downe, And 
dasht it all to ificces.* Malo.nb : I once thought that the accent licrc given to Jtuican f 
was a strong objection to this reading: and tliat the word must have been Jiulhin or 
judecan (as a derivative from J/zdtc), which would not suit the mclre. Put the objec- 
tion was founded on a mistake ; fur derivative words of ibis kind were thus accented 
in Shakespeare’s time. Thus, in Merry ffives, wc have in the old copies, ‘ an Epicur- 
ian rascal,’ which ascertains the pronunciation of that word to liave been dillercnt for- 
merly from what it is now. The word is also thus spell in North's Pluttirch. Again, 
in Ant. dr» Cleo. IT, i, 24: ‘Keep bis brains fuming, J']>icuiean cooks.* Those who 
wovdd adopt the original reading, Indian^ may urge in its sup)>ort that the pearl natu- 
rally brings a people of tlic East to Shakcsjicare's mind ; the connection in his time 
being considered so strong, that a conlenipjaiy author has distinguished the inhaljitanls. 
of India by an epithet founded on the circumstance of ilieir aboumling in pcarbs : ‘ wherei 
the bright sun with neighbour beams Doth eaily light the pearled Indians.* — Cornelia^ 
by T. Kyd, 1594. On the other liand, llic word * tribe * is strongly in favour of ‘ Judean,* 
and I have now no doubt that it is the tnic one. ^Yebsler, in his Appius and J ’ir^innit 
^654, has ‘ the jewels that she wore. More worth than all her tribe ’ [p. 217, cd. Uyee], 
Boswell: Read Indian. ‘Tribe* is not peculiarly applicable to Jews ; it meant, as 
we learn from Cockeram, a kindredj and is constantly used at this day in speaking of 
Indians. The Jews are not in general described a.s willing to throw away what is val- 
uable; and it is not likely that Shake.sjx;iU'e would allude to an anecdote of a single 
individual, of which, perhaps, none of his auditors had ever heard ; but in our author’s 
time, when voyages of discovery to America were common, each * putter-out of five for 
one* was probably stimulated by a description of the riches he might find there, and 
of the facility with which the Indians, base^ on account of their ignorance, would part 
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with them. [Boswell here cites two allusions to the casting away of pearls and gems 
by Indians, one from Horvard’s 77 /n Woman's Conquest, 1671, and another from llah- 

\ ington’s Castara, 1634, p. 67, ed. Arbor]. Coleridge {Notes, &c., p. 256, referring 
to Warburton’s note) : Thus it is for no-poets to comment on the greatest of poets 
To make Othello say that he, who had killed his wife, was like Herod, wlio Idllud 
Mariamne ! — Oh, how many beauties, in this one line, were impenetralde to the ever 
thought-swarming, but idealess, 'Warburton ! Othello wishes to excuse himself on the 
score of ignorance, and yet not to excuse himself, — to excuse himself by accusing. 
This struggle of feeling is finely conveyed in the word ‘ base,’ which is applied to tlie 
rude Indian, not in his own character, but as the momillit.iry representative of ( Itliello s. 

, Indian, — for I retain the old reading, — Niueans American, a savage in geuere. Kxnnrr : 
We might have thought that there was in 1 '^ only a substitution of u for n, had we not 
turned to all the passages in that edition where ‘ Indian ’ occurs, and found it invariably 

spelt J-n-d-i-a-n To show how far conjecture may be carried, we may mention 

that a correspondent wishes to impress upon us that the allusion was to Judas Iscariot. 

VCOLLIER: The meaning is very clear, the allusion obscure; and the probability i.s, that 

. Shakespeare referred to some known fable of the time, now lost. DYCIi {Hemavks, 
p. 243) : It was rather unnecessaiy in Boswell to refer to CocUeram, since, in the Ives- 
ent play, lago says, ‘the souls of all my tribe defend Trom jealousy ! ’ — III, iii. The 
latter part of Boswell's note [i. e., the citations from Iltibington and Howard] (the mo.it 
valuable of Boswell’s contributions to the illustration of Sliakcspeare) proves, 1 think, 
that Othello alludes to no particular storj-, but to ‘the Indian’ as generally descrilied; 
and to the passages just cited the following maybe added: ‘Tlie wretched Indian 
spumes the golden ore.’ — Drayton, Legend of Matilda, sig. E, f 7, — Poems, n. d. 

\ White {Shakespeare Scholar, p. 4,t3) : There appears to me not a doubt that 1 ', is 
right, and that the allusion is to Herod and Mariamne. [White here gives a lung 
extract from George Lunt, of which the following is an abstract] : The expres.siun is 
one of generalization, demanding the ready understanding of the reader. ^Vhether he 
understand the particular allusion or not, at least it should be of that character that he 
might, or ought to have known it ; and not drawn from a source so remote as to Ije out 
of his reach. On this ground we are willing to set up any possible Judean agaiicst any 
Itidian that can be imagined. In the first place, ‘tribe’ is a word jieculiarlv aipinprir.le 
to the Jewish people. Next, ‘liasc’ would be held peculiarly descriptive of tlie Jew i.-h 
people; in common understanding, it would fit any Jew and all Jews. 'J'liere would 
have been a manifest impropriety in the epithet as denoting the cliaract eristics iT I'a-t 
Indians in general. Lastly, the word ‘Judean,’ in reality, means something more than 
Jew. A ‘Judean’ is, in fact, an inhabitant of Judea; and thus, in currcs)iondence 
with Shakespeare’s common mode of expression, the word might naturally, and with 
more force would, refer to Herod, King of Judea, as the Judean, par exeellenee, — as 
representing the State. [Thus far I.unt. White then resumes, and emphasizes the abso- 
lute necessity of a reference to a particular story. In Boswell's citations and in Dyce's, 
not only] is the Indian generally described, but the act. No specific deed is referred to ; 
there is a mere allusion to a characteristic of the Indian. Not so in (.tthello's siieech. 
In that, a particular person and a particular act must be alluded to, because Othello 
likens Iiimself, not to the Indian who throws a 'peeeA away, but to Aire Judean’ 
who ‘threw a pearl away.’ The reference is to some stoiy, specific and nmnistakable; 
can there be a shadow of a doubt that Herod’s was the story referreil to, and that we 
should not disturb the ? [Six years later, in his edition. White says] : 1 0 ray 
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Drops teares as fall as the Arabian Trees 
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422 

424 


422. fubdu’ d'\/iibciuedQt\. Om. Pope, 
Theob. Han. Warb. 


424. Drofis] Q,, Ktly. Dropt Jen. 
Drop Q,Q J’f et cet. 


malurer judgement and move careful consideration, the allusion appears to be to the 
ignorance of the Indians in regard to the value of their gold and jewels, which was a 
matter of more common remark two hundred and fifty years ago than it is at present. 

'' [In White’s Second Edition thdre is no note whatsoever on the p.assage.] Walker 
{Crit. iii, 292) : Indian, certainly. Stau.ntoX: We follow the Qq, but must admit 
that a good case has been made out for llie reading of the I'olio. jori x JIukter : 
there are several allusions ir,old poctiy to the wretchedness or ignonance of the Indian^ 
in spurning the golden ore and casting away pearls and gems, we have no doubt thA 
< Indian was our author’s word. Collier (ed. iii) : We may add, what h.as never beeii 
referred to, that in G. Eeutun's translation of Guevara, J5S2, p. 277, ‘Judea’ is mis- 
printed India, — ‘Titus having subdued the countrey of India, and taken the great city 
of tlierusalem,’ &c. This would lather show that the true reading is Judean; but 
either way the sense is precisely the same. Titos. M’Gratii (A'. Qu. 4th, iii, 120) 
elaborates Steevens’s allusion to the story of Jephthah and his H.aughter, and maintains 
that no parallel could be much closer than that between the Judean and Othello : ‘ We 
have a story of a Jeso, a member of the iribe of Ejthraim or Manasseh, base in birth, 
who, with his osvn hand, threw aw.ay a freasnre, the pearl of his tribe. A story also 
well known to Sh.akcspearc, for wc find it commented on in his other plays.’ [That 
Othello killed his wife, and Jephthah his daughter, does not disconcert M’Grath, for he 
philosophically adds, ‘wc cannot e.vpcct every' minute detail’ to bo e.vact in counter- 
part.] IJuitsoN" ; Whether Shakespe.are meant an allusion to any particular story of an > 
Indian, or to the Indians as generally de.scribed, is not iiuito clear; probably the latter. '' 
Cowden-Clarke : Even though wc follow the Qq, wc confc.ss to entertaining con- 
■ siderable doubts whether the l-'olio may not, after all, give wlnat .Shakespeare wrote. 

' Purnell: Read Judmaii, and refer to IJeroil and Itlariamne. [In A", dr- Qn. 6th, 
iii, 264, H. K. gives two citations to show the common repute of an Indian’s indiffer- 
ence to the value of gems ; one is from Carew, ‘ 'J'a A. D.,’ and is given by Walker [ Cnt. 
iii, 292), and the other is from I'ieree I'ennibsse, p. So. In the next volume, p. 245, 
of the same periodical, A. E. Qi kkett adds a jiassage, to the same cllcct, from Chap- 
man’s Revenue for Ilononr, IV, ii. Again, in 77 /e Academy, 14 April, 1SS3, H. A. 
Evans calls attention to the words ‘Indian’ and ‘pearle’ in Rullen’s Reprint of Glap- 
thorne’s The Lady Mother, p. 121. And I dare say many and many another allusion 
can yet be fouud, — but to me all arc idle that are subsctinent to the date of Othello, and 
are general in expression, without referring to any particular Indian, who, on some espe- 
cial occasion, threw away a pearl. I have reserved H.alliwell’s opinion to the last, 
because, to me, it gives the true explanation. It is as follows : ‘ I'lie epithet ‘ base ’ 

' appears to support ‘ ludcan,’ which, if correct, I cannot but think, notwithstanding that 
the idea has been ridiculed, refers to Judas Iscariot.’ Is there not, may I be permitted 
to add, suggestion even in the identity of the two first syllables, Judas and Judean ? 
Once before in this .Scene, Othello's agonized thoughts had turned for a fit comixirison 
to that dread time when the affrighted globe yawned and darkness covered the face of 
. the earth. — E d.] 
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Their Medicinable gumme. Set you downe this ; 425 

And fay befides, that in Aleppo once. 

Where a malignant, and a Turbond-Turke 
Beate a Venetian, and traduced the State, 

I tooke by th’throat the circumcifed Dogge, 

And fmoate him, thus. 430 


425. Medicinable] Ff, Knt, Del. Rife. 
med'cinable Cap. Steev.’S5, Mai. Dyce, 
Sta. Wh. i. medicinall Qq et cet. 
gtttnine] giwts Johns. 

427. Where] When Coll. (MS). 
tnalignant] Malignant (^. 
Turbond-Turke] Turband Turke 


Q,. Turband Turke Q^Q,. Turband- 
Turk Rowe i. Turban’ d Turk Tope. 

429. by ih’] Ff, Rowe, Pope i, I Ian. 
Johns. Jen. \Vh. i. bi’ Ik Qq. by Cap. 

ihe Theob. et cet. 

430. [He Ilabs hinifelfe. Qq. 


425. Medicinable] RolfE: Shakespeare has the word in four other passages 
(Much Ado, II, ii, 5; Tro. &■ Cress. I, iii, 91; Ib. Ill, iii, 44, and Cymb. Ill, ii, 33); 
in all it is equivalent to medicinal, and in all jrronounced as here med’cinable. Medic- 
inal, in the only instance in which Shakespeare uses it ( Wiut. Tale, II, iii, 37 ! ‘Do 
come with words as medicinal as true ’), is pronounced med’ dual, would not 

suit the measure here. 

425. gumme.] Hunter (ii, 289) thinks from the description in The Great Herbal, 
that this is the gum called ‘ Berni.x,’ which was used in medicine. Bucknili. (p. 274) : 
Probably not gum arabic, but myrrh. 

426. Aleppo] Steevess : I am told that it is immediate death for a Christian to 
strike a Turk in Aleppo. Othello is boasting of his own audacity. 

427. Turbond] Delius : Shakespeare seems to have connected the idea of ano- 
gance with turbans. See in Cymb. Ill, iii, 6: ‘that giants may jet through And keep 
their impious turbans on.’ FecHTEK: Othello here seizes and forces lago, still bound, 
to kneel before Desdemona, but promptly mtcrcepled by Lodovico and Montano, he 
draws Iris poignai'd, and suiting the action to the word utters the last two lines 429, 
430; stabs himself, and throws the dagger at the feet of lago; then, tottering, walks 
to the bed ; but, unable to reach Desdemona, falls in despair and dies. 

430. Hawkins, Life of Kean (i, 75) ; Kean's (irlliug on his back in the last .Scene of 
Othello was suggested by an incident in nature. He was giving a young officer some 
instruction in fencing, when he accidentally received an alarming wound in the brea.st, 
from the effect of which, becoming insensible, he fell to the ground on his hack. Il'hen 
he recovered his senses he asked, ‘ How did I fall ?’ Booth : .Vt the word ‘ thus ' 
Othello stabs himself, cries ‘ O, Desdemona !’ makes an effort to reach the bed, clutch- 
ing (not much) for the curtains as he falls back dead. 

430. Dyce (ed. iii) : 'When Othello offers to sta'o lago he is disarmed by iloutano, 
but he has ‘another weapon, — a sword of Spain.’ Of that weapon, after wounding 
lago, he is also deprived ; this is shown not only by the exclam.ation of I .odovico, 
‘Wrench his sword from him,’ but by the remark of Cassio, ‘This I did fear, lait 
thought he had no weapon.’ The instrument he now uses must, therefore, have been 
a dagger, which was concealed about his peison. [See Gould, line 4II.] 

430. Salvint upholds his disregard of the usage of Shakespeare's owm stage, as 
shown by the directions in the Qq, and prefers cutting the throat to slabbing, on the 
following grounds: ‘First, it is the use and wont of African tribes thus to execute 
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Lod. Oh bloody period. 43 1 

Cra. All that is fpoke, is marr’d. 

0 th. I kill: thee, ere I kill’d thee : No way but this, 

Killing my felfe, to dye vpon a kiffe. Dyes 

Caf. This did I feare, but thought he had no weapon : [339 d] 
For he was great of heart. 

Lod. Oh Sparton Dogge : 437 


432. that jj] Ff, Rowe-h, Stecv.’S5, 
Mai. Knt, Sta. that's Qq et cet. 

434 - kijD'o Q3. 


434. Byes.] He dies, Qq. 

437. Sf>artoti\ Spartane Qq. Spartan 
Ff. 


criminals or armed prisoiu/s of war; secondh% the shape of tlieir weapons is more 
adapted to a blow than a thrust ; thirdly, Shakespeare does not forbid my mode of 
death ; Othello simply says : ** I look by the throat the circumcised dog, and smote him 
thus;" allusion having been made to the throat, it seems to me more natural that the ac- 
tion should lie there where attention wsis directed and ‘the dog' was seized. A fourth 
and last reason is, that the critics of this mode of death adduce only two trifling argu- 
ments against it; namely, that a man after his throat is cut cannot speak; as though a 
single artery were not enough, but that the carotid must be severed ! The second argu- 
ment is even more trifling, almcvst absurd, namely : traiiitioUi to which, with all respect 
be it said, I will not subject myself.' [ — ^ 1 ‘ranslation of a Lectun delivered in Florence 
by the eminent Tragedian, and contributed by him to Lewinsky’s PW den Coniissent 
lin (ii, 219). A translation by Mr Dolla from the original Italian appeared in The Cen- 
htry for November, iSSi. — Kd.] 

430. To divert all suspicion, Kean simulated a pride in his punishment of the tur- ^ 

baned Turk, and as his eyes wandered with searching l)ril]iance from face to face in I 
order to see whether any suspicion as to his object lurked in their minds, he went 
through the concluding words whh inimitable strength and beauty; *.\nd smote him,— .' 
tints P and as he spoke the gli.slcning steel entered Jiis breast; a frozen shudder swept 
over his frame, — every physiological indication of hi.s .suffering was faithfully and dis- . 
tinctly marked ; and iiHhe attempt to imprint a last kiss on llie cold, rigid face of his 1 
w'ife, he fell backwards, — dead. — II. uvkins, Life Aef7«, i, 231. ^^e only object 

to the virulence with which he stabs himself, — a virulence which Othello would feel 
neither against himself at the moment, nor against the * turbaned Turk ' (whom he had 
slain) at such a distance of time. — H.\zutt, quoted in Ib.^ p. 234. 

431, 432. Rootii ; Let Cassio speak these lines sorrowfully, while all show grief by 
pose and action as the slow curtain falls. 

433. No way but this] ilust not this phrase have floated through Macaulay’s mem- 
ory ? See Lays of Andcnt Koines Plr^inia : ‘ Then cla.sp me round the neck once 
more, and give me one more kiss ; And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way 
but this.* — E d. 

434. Dyes] The winds have blown, till they have waken'd death, and after this 
tempest, comes the calm. — II, i, 213. — Ed. 

437. Sparton] Hanmer : The dogs of Sparta w'ere reckoned among those of the 
most fierce and savage kind. Singer: Tlie reference seems to be to the determined 
silence of lago, and to the proverbial silence of the Spartans under suflTering, as well as 
to the savageness of the dogs. 
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More fell then Anguilh, Hunger, or the Sea : 438 

Looke on the Tragicke Loading of this bed : 

This is thy worke : 440 

The Obiefl poyfons Sight, 

Let it be hid. Gratiano, keepe the houfe, [339 b"] 

And feize vpon the Fortunes of the Moore, 

For they fucceede on you. To you, Lord Gouernor, 

Remaines th eCenfure of this hellifh villaiiie : 445 

The Time, the Place, the Torture, oh inforce it : 

My felfe will ftraight aboord, and to the State, 

This heauie Aft, with heauie heart relate. Exeunt. 


FINIS. 


439. Tragicke] iargicke Qj. 

Loading] lodging Qq. 

440, 441. One line, Qq, Rowe et seq. 

443. feise] cease Qq. 


444. on you] to you Qq, Rowe + , Jen. 
Mai. Sleev. Var. Sing. Ktly. 

445. Cenfure] fcnfnre Q'Si. 

446. Torlurc, oh] torture: 0 Qq. 

44S. Exeunt.] Exeunt omnes. Qq. 


443. seize vpon] Walker {Crit. iii, 293): That is, take possession of; the law 
term, as in Hicli. II: II, 1 , 160 : * we do seize to us The plate, &c. Whereof our uncle 
Gaunt did die possess'd.’ So also Ib. IV, i, iSl : ‘ Here, eousin, seize the crown,’ anil 
Much Ado, V, iv, 53 : 'Which is the lady I must seize upon.’ 

444. Collier (ed. ii) : Gratiano was uncle to Desdemoua, and it is hardly to be 
supposed that Othello left any known heirs behind him. Gratiano, therefore, took 
possession of the ‘ fortunes of the Moor ’ in right of his niece. 

445. Coleridge (zloto, &c., p. 256) : Let me repeat that Othello does not kill De.s- 
demona in jealousy, but in a conviction forced upon him by the almost superlinniaii 
art of lago, such a conviction as any man would and must have entertained who had 
believed lago's honesty as Othello did. We, the audience, know tiiat lago is a villain 
from the beginning; but in considering the essence of the Shakespearian Othello we 
must perseveringly place ourselves in his situation and nnder his circumstances. Then 
we shall immediately feel the fundamental ditference between the solemn agony of tiio 
noble Moor, and the wretched fishing jealousies of Leontes, and the morbid suspicious- 
ness of Leonatus, who is, in other respects, a fine character. Othello had no life but in 
Desdemona ; the belief that she, his angel, had fallen from the heaven of her native 
innocence, wrought a civil war in his heart. She is his counterpart ; and, like him, is 
almost sanctified in our eyes by her absolute unsuspiciousness, and holy entircncss of 
love. As the curtain drops, which do we pity the most ? 
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The Names of the Adtors, 


(:V:) 

Thello, the Moore. 

Brabantio, Father to Defdeinona. 

Caflio, an Honourable Lieutenant. 
lago, a Villairee. 5 



I— 16. Om. Qq. 

1. Tk& Names. The Actors Names. 
Ff. (At the beginning of the IMay in 
Dramatis Persona:. Q’Si ct seq. 

2. Oiheito...~\ Othello. ..General of the 

Army in Cypnis. Q‘Si. General 

for the Venetians in Cyprus. Rowe. 


3. Brabantio...'] Brabantio, a Mag- 
nifico,... Q’Si, Brabantio, a noble Ven^ 
etian. Rowe. 

4. Cajjiio...] his Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. Q’Si. 

5. logo...] Jago, flandarcl-bearertothe 
Moor; a Villain. Q’Si. his Ancient. Cap. 


2. Othello] Stkevens ; It is highly probable that Shakespeare met with this name 
in some tale that has escaped our researches: as I likewise find it in Reynolds’s GoPs 
Pcsienge against Adultery, standing in one of his Arguments as follows : * She marries 
Othello, an old Gcnnan soldier.* This History (the eighth) is professed to be an Ital- 
ian one. Here also occurs the name of lago. It is likewise found, as Dr Farmer 
observes, in The first and second part of the History of the famous Ettordanns, Prince 
of Denmark. With the strange Adx’enturcs of /ago, Prince of Saxonie: And of both 
theyr severall fortunes in L ove. . It London, printed by I, R. for R. B. 1 605 . It may, 
indeed, be urged that these names were adopted from this tragedy, but I trust iliat evciy 
reader who is conversant with the iKjculiar style and motliod in which the work of lion- 
est John Reynolds is composed, will ac«piit him of the .^lightest raniiliarily with the scenes 
of Shakespeare. 15 . II. C. (N. Qu., 2d, x, 260) : In 1606, . 1 /. A. Othelio, a learned 
jurisconsult, wrote a reply to the Hull of Lxcoinmunicali*^n which Pojvc Paul V, issued 
against the Doge, .Senate, and Republic of Venice. Kuskix {.Muncra Pulveris, p. 126) : 
This means, I believe, ‘tlic careful’; all the calamity of the tragedy arising from the 
single Haw and error in Iiis magnificcnily-cilJcctcd slrciigtii. Mrs K. A. Kkmule 
{^Records of Later Life, 1SS4, p. 8S) : I have two drawings which Mrs Somcndlle 
made for me; one, a delicate outline sketch of what is cnllcl Otiiello’s House in Ven- 
ice, and the other, a bcaulifully-cxccuied coloured copy of his shield, surmounted by 
the Doge's cap, and h.iving tlirce mulberries for a device, — proving the truth of the 
assertion that the Olelli del Moro were a noble \*cnclian folk, who came originally 
from the Morea, whose device was the niurucny, and showing how curious a jumble 
Shakespeare has made, both of name and dc^^cc,in calling him a and cmljroider- 
ing his arms on his handkerchief as straioberries. lu CintUio's novel the husband is a 
Moor, and, I think, called by no other name. 

5. lago] Rl'SKIX (flunera Piilveris, p. 127): *Iago* and ‘lachimo’ have, evi- 
dently, the same root, — probably the Spanish logo, Jacob, ‘the supplanter.’ W. C. 
H.\zlitt {Shakespeare's Library, Pt. I, vol. u, 2S4) : So far as I can judge, there is a 
certain inconsistency in the form which this name (a form of James) is allowed to take 
in the modern editions. When the /or i of the old printed copies is othenvise altered 
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Rodorigo, a gitlPd Geiitteman. 6 

JDitke of Vatice. 

Senators. 

Montano, Gonentour of Cyprus. 

Gentlemen of Cyprus. lo 

Lodouico,fl«rf Gratiano, two Noble Venetians. 

Saylors. 

CloTvne. 


Defdemona, Wife to Othello. 

Emilia, Wife to logo. 1 5 

Bianca, a Curtesan. 


6. Gen- 

tleman, that follows the Moor in hopes to 
Cuckold him. Q’Sl. Rodorigo. a fool- 
ish Gentleman in love with Desdemona. 
Rowe. 

S. Senators.] Om. Rowe, 

9. Montano. .."I Mlaoanio, the Moors 
PredecelTor in the Government of Cyprus. 
Q’Sl. (jV/<i«/a«;V...Predeiror...Q'95). 

II. Lodonico^ Lodvrico their kinfman. 
Q'Sl. [i. e. to Brabantio and Gratiano]. 

Gratiano^ Gratiano. his Brother. 
Q’Sl. [i. e. to Brabantio]. 


13. Clowne.] Clown, Servant to the 
Moor. Q’St. 

15- jEmilia.. Emi’!ia...Jago. 
Q’Sl. j£mi!ia...Jago. Rowe. 

16. Bian(a...'\ Bianoa.CajHo'sViiv.da, 

Q’Sl. 

Officers, Gentlemen, Meffengers, Mu- 
licians. Herald, Attendants. Q’Sl. 

Scene Cyprus. Q'Sl. Scene for the 
First .\ct in Venice ; during the rest of 
the riay in Cjprus. Rowe. 

Throughout the play the names are 
spelled Rodorigo and Bmillia in the Q.p 
And Jago in Q’Sl, Q’95. Rowe, Pope. 


to Jot j. lago alone remains unchanged, — perhaps to meet rhythmical exigencies. It 
i.s, in fact, the same name as Jago, which is still a common appellation in Cornwall. 

9. Montano] SxEEVEOts: Though Montano’s rank in Cyprus cannot he exactly 
ascertained, yet, from many circumstances, we are sure he had not the powers with 
v.-iiich Othello was subsequently invested. 

14. Desdemona] Shaftesbury was the earliest to call attention to a meaning in this 
name (see I, iii, 168), but he translated it ‘superstitious.’ Utton (p. 2SS) corrected it, 
saying that ‘ the name is not derived iiom AamSaipuv, but t^vainiiam. that is, the “ unfor- 
tunate ” ; and Cinthio, making the word feminine, calls her Disdimona.' [See Hales, 
V,ii,83.] 
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In the Registers of the Stationers' Company (Arbei’s Transcript, vol. iv, p. 59) 
occurs the following Entry: 

0° ©ctobiis 1621 

Thomas Walkley Entred for his copie rnder the handes of Sir George Buck, 
and Master Swinhowe warden, The Tragedieof OTHELLO the 
Afoore of Venice vj"* 

During the next year this ‘ copie' was published with the following title page: 

THE I Tragoedy of Othello, | The Moore of Venice. | As it hath beene diuerfe times 
acted at the | Globe, and at the Black-Eriers, by | his Maicjlics Sentants. | Writ- 
ten by William Sliakefpeare. | [Vignette] | LONDON, \ Printed by N. O. for 
Thomas Walkley, and are to be fold at his | iliop, at the Eagle and Child, in 
Brittans BurlTe. | 1622. 

N. O. stands, probably, for Nicholas Oakes, and as the Vignette is the same as that 
on the title page of the Fide Bull edition of King Lear, it may be that he was the 
printer of the latter also (see Lear, p. 357). 

To this edition, which, following the Cambridge Editors, I have called the First 
Quarto, or Q^, is prefixed the following: 

The Stationer to the Reader. 

To fet foiih a booke without an Epiflle, were like to the old Englifh prouerbe, A blew 
coat witltout a badge, dr’ the Author being dead, I thought good to take that piece of 
worke vpon viec : To commend it, I will not, for that which is good, I hope aieiy man 
will commend, without intreaty : and / am the bolder, becaufe the Authors name is 
fujfficient to vent his worke. Thus leaaing euery one to tlte liberty of iudgement : t 
haue ventered to print this Play, and leaue it to the generall cenfure. 

Yours, 

Thomas Walkley. 

On p. 20 it has Adlus 2 Scseius i, a division which corresponds to all other editions ; 
and so also does Adlus 4, on p. 61, and Actus 5, on p. 77. There is no reference to 
Actus 3. Up to p. 74 the pagination is correct; from there to the last page it is quite 
irregular. The last page is gg, in reality it is gi. 
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In the next year we find the following Entry in the Register of the Stationers' Com- 
pany (Aiber’s Transcript, iv, 107) : 

S° |p:afinnbtia 1623 

Master Blounte Entred for their Copie vnder the hands of Master Doctor Worrall 
Isaak Jaggard and Master Cole warden Master William Shakspeers Comcdycs 
Histories, and Tragedyes soe manie of tlie said Copies as are not 
formerly entered to other men. . . . vitf .... vij' 

The Tempest 

Tile two gentlemen of Verona 
Measure for Measure 
The Comedy of Errors 
As you like it 
All's well that ends well 
Twelfe night * 

The winters tale 


The thirds parte of HENRY ye SiXT 

Henry the Eight 


CORIOLAltUS 
Timon of Athens 
Julius C^ar 
Mackbeth 

Anthonie and Cleopatra 
Cymbeune 

It will be noted that in accordance with the terms of the Entry, no play is included 
in this list of which an authentic Quarto had been already printed ; yet when the vol- 
ume was published, it contained these Quarto plays. From which it is to be presumed 
that the interests in these Quartos had become vested in various ways, by purchase, 
inheritance, or marriage, in the proprietors of the Folio : Jaggard, Blount, Smithwicke, 
and Apsley. But there is a mystery about Othello. It certainly appeared in Quarto, 
and it certainly appeared in the Folio, and yet Thomas Walkley had not resigned all 
his interest in it in 1623. For in the Stationery Registers (Arber, iv, 194) we fmd the 
following ; 

Partii IBZZ [i. e., 1628] 

Master Richard Assigned ouer vnto him by Thomas Walkley, and Consent of a 
Hawkins Court holden tliis Day all the estate right title and Interest which he 

hath in these Copies following xviij'* 

vis* 

A hinge and no hinge. 

FHILASTER or love lies ableeding. 

OrtHELLO the more of Venice. 

It is not easy to reconcile this proof of property still vested in Walkley with the 
appearance of Othello in the First Folio, Collier suggests that, ‘ most likely, the pub- 
lishers of the Folio purchased Walkley’s interest at a date posterior to the entry of 
their undertaking at Stationers’ Hall, and thus became entitled to include it in their 
noble volume,' which does not help us. Although the Folio was issued in 1623, the 
printing must have been in hand long before that. Indeed, there are not wanting 
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Histories 


Tragedies 
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copies which are supposed to bear the genuine date 1622, the very year in which 
Walkley issued his Quarto, so that the two books must have been in the hands of 
the printers at the same time. Can we here infer some private understanding between 
the publishers? Was it to emphasize his possession of the Quarto, while acquiesc- 
ing in its nppeai'ance in the h olio, that \\ alkley put forth his unusual address * to 
the Reader’ ? But speculations are idle; even if they led to assurance, wliat should 
we gain? Merely a better knowledge of the private afiaiis of Thomas Walkley. 
‘When all’s done, you look but on a stool.’ Of more importance is it that two 
years later, in 1G30, Richard Hawkins put his assignment to use by issuing a Quarto 
Othello with ex.actly the same title-page, c-xcept that there is a difTcrent Vignette, and 
that it is stated to be : * Printedi by A. M. for Ruhard Ha-wkins, and are to be fold 
at I his fhoppe in Chanccr)'-I.ane, necre Sergeants-Inne. | 1630.’ 

This is the Second Quarto, or Q„. 

We next meet ‘ Orthello ’ in the Stationers* Register (Arber, iv, p. 420), when 011 
the 23 ° Sbsiji *638, vrsu/a Hawkins witKlow (late wife of Richard Hawkins 
deceased) assigned to ‘Master Mead and Master Meredith’ certain ‘Copies’ ‘which 
did belong vnto her said husband ;* in the list of twenty-five titles, which follows, appears 
‘OllTHELLO the More of Venice a play.’ Master Mead and Master Meredith did 
not long retitin possession of Orthello: on the 25th of January of the following year, 
1639, they assigned over to Master William Heake ‘ these Copies,’ ‘ following which 
were Entred vnto them from Mislris Hawkins.’ Again in this list .also we have 
‘Orthello the More of Venice a Play.’ For sixteen long years did Master Leak 
permit the dust to settle on Orthello before he published what he called, on the Title- 
page, ‘ The fourth Edition.’ The ro.st of the title-page is exactly the same, barring 
a Crown for a Vignette, as in the preceding Quartos, except that it is; ‘I’rinted for 
William Leak at the Crown in Elect- | Jlreet, between the two Temple Gates, 
1653.’ 

This is the Third Quarto, or Q^. 

A Player's Quarto appeared in tOSi, as ‘now [acted] at the Theater Royal, by His 
Majesties Servants.’ It is ‘Printed for fV. IVeak, and arc to be fold by Richard 
Bent I ley and M. Magnes in Rnffel Street near Co-eeni- j Garden, 16S1.’ Halliwell 
suggests that ‘ Weak ’ is a misprint for Leak. If it be the same W. Leak that published 
the Third Qto, who was presumably the s.anie W. I.caUc that was ‘called as an Assist- 
ant’ to the .Stationers’ Company, seventy-seven years before, in 1O04, it in.ay be a mis- 
print, it cannot possildy, after such a protracted existence, be a misnomer. Reprints of 
this Quarto followed in iG.Sy and 1695. 

Meanwhile the Eirst, Second, Third, .and Eourth Folios had appeared in 1623, 1632, 
1663, and 1685. 

Here bibliographic interest in all of them ceases. T heir value to us as texts is all 
that is of importance now. Although this valvte is somewhat difficult of adjustment, 
there is greater harmony among Editors with regard to it in this play than usually falls 
to the lot of a play which has attendant satellites in the shape of Quartos. 

We have Four Folios and Three Quartos. How many independent texts arc there, 
and what are their rcsircctive values ? 

The Four Folios are practically one. For any changes introduced after the hirst 
was issued, there is no more authority to be yielded than is due to the intelligence, 
more or less keen, of a compositor. For the text of the hirst Folio there must have 
been used either the original MS of Shakespeare (Heminge and Condell asserted that 
they had so used it, but then we know that in the case of certain other plays this was 
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• a grace snatched beyond the bounds of truth ’) or else a stage copy, which, perhaps, 
contained no single word written by Shakespeare’s own hand. 

Considering the twenty years since Shakespeare’s ink was dry' on the original, and 
considering the burning, between whiles, of ‘ The Globe ’ and its contents (it rt’/w a con- 
flagration of the world to us), this latter supposition, that the I'olio was printed from a 
stage copy, seems the more probable. In either case Shake.speare's personal friends 
■vouched for its accuracy, and no similar authority vouches for any other. This, then, 
the text of the I'olio of 1623, becomes the text of the play; and in any claim fur pref- 
erence put forth by other texts the burden of proof lies on the claimant.s, the presump- 
tion of authenticity is all in favour of F,. As we have seen at II, ii, 231, Dyce, whose 
opinion on such matters is of very great weight, asserts that this play in F, was ‘ beyond 
all doubt printed from a transcript belonging to the theatre.’ 

On the other side stand the three Quartos. 

The First, as we have seen, was issued by a .Stationer iiamed Walkley. IVh.at manu- 
script he used, or how he obtained it, we cannot know. He says in his address ‘ to the 
reader,’ that the author is dead ; it is, therefore, not likely that he received the JIS 
from Shakespeare during Shakespeare's lifetime and kejjt it lying idle fur five or six 
years. jS’or is it likely that Walkley 's text was taken down surreptitiously by short- 
hand from a performance on the stage : the stage directions are not sullicient in number, 
nor descriptive enough in character, to indicate an eye-witness ; and althougli four of 
the Acts are noted, there are no divisions into Scenes. Yet there can lie no doubt that 
Walkley’s text is an original text, and that it is not the same as that of the Folio. In 
a comparison of the two, mere omis.sions go for nothing. Counting every line uf the Folio, 
not as verses but as lines, as is done in the preceding pages of this volume, and count- 
ing the lines in the Quarto in the same way, there are, roughly speaking, mure than 
three hundred and fifty lines in the I'olio that arc omitted in the Quarto. Knight, who 
with closer accuracy, computed the verses, reckons the number .at ‘ a hundred ami sixty- 
three.’ But additions are important ; they arc presumal dy from the hand of the autlu r ; 
and in the way of additions there are ten or fifteen linc.s in the Quarto, Knight says less 
than ten, which are not to be found in the Folio. This alone goes far to stamp the Qto 
as an independent text. But the most noticeable difference, one that strikes every reader 
at once, from the beginning to the end, in the first speech of lago ami among the last 
speeches of Emilia, and in Cassio’s drunken scene, lies in the use of oaths and adjurations. 
‘Zounds,’ ‘God,’ ‘’Sblood,’ etc., scattered through the F'irst Quarto, are either omitted 
altogether or are toned down, in the Folio. Hence there can be no reasonable doubt 
that in the First Quarto we have a genuine text, ami since it cannot be suiiposeil to have 
come from Shakespeare, and was not taken down by short hand, we are forced to con- 
clude that it too was a play-house copy, and, I think, an old one, possibly ‘slolnc.’ It 
is not worth while here to enter upon a minute comparison of the two texts. The very 
purpose of the Textual Notes in the foregoing pages is to enable the student to do that 
for himself. It is not hard to grow interested in minute collation, but then one mu.-t do 
it for himself, at first hand. Simply to repeat another’s work is most tolerable ami not 
to be endured. It is no better than proof-reading, proof-reading, too, unchecreil by the 
hope of blunders. 

The older Editors, from Johnson to the time of Knight, were influenced in favour of 
this Qto, which they considered older and more authentic. Knight followed the Folio, 
upholding its text always through thick, and sometimes through thin. Coi.i.ikr leaned 
to the Second Qto, but since his time the balance of favour has been on the side of the 
Folio, which is, to me, far and away the better. 
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Perhaps it is well to menUon that Pope, iu his ‘Table of the Several Editions’ which 
he had used, closed his list with the title of an Otlullo, undated, but ‘Published by 
Tho. Wallcely, Quarto, (soon after his Death, as appears by the I’reface.)’ Overlooking 
Pope’s somewhat startling announcement of ‘Walkelys’ posthumous performance, 
Malone conjectured that this Quarto was simply Q,, whose date had been ‘ cut off, 
which frequently happens in old plays.’ Capell, both in his ‘Table of Plays’ and in 
his Appendix, refers to this undated Qto, but it is on the authority of Pope. The 
Cambridge Editors think that the reference to the publisher's preface is conclusive that 
Pope’s Qto was the Qto of 1622. No undated Qto having been discovered from Pope’s 
day to the present, we may safely acquiesce in Malone's opinion. 

Tlie Second Qu.-titTO appeared in 1630. Plave we here an independent text, or 
merely a reprint? M.m.one dismissed it as ‘an edition of no authority,’ but Collier 
espoused its cause with zeal, on the ground that it ‘ was unquestionably printed from 
a manuscript different from^that used fur the Qto of 1622 or fur the Polio of 1623; 
and presents a number of various readings, some of which singularly illustrate the 
original text of Othclh: Collier cites III, iii, 51S, where Q, gives the word feels 
adopted by the majority of Editors, in.-.lead of ‘keepcs,’ of the Ff. Gii.tNT White, 
however, does not estim.itc this Qto as highly as Collier does (Dyce and .Staunton do 
not even mention it in their Preface.5) ; he says, in reference to it, in his Introduction : 
‘After a careful consideration of its readings, I have come to the conclusion that it is 
‘ only a reprint of the Qto of 1622, conected by the text of the Folio, having some 
‘ typographical errors peculiar to itself, and a very few unimportant corrections and 
‘sophistications, such as crept into almost every dramatic reprint of the period. I 
‘ therefore regard it as of no authority, and make no mention of its readings.’ The 
Cambridge Editors agree in the main with tlrant White. ‘After a minute compari- 
‘son,’ they say, ‘of the two [tjuarlos] it appears to us clear that tlie Quarto of 1630 
‘must have been printed from a copy of the Quarto of 1622, which had received addi- 
‘ tions and coiTections in nianascript. The rc.scniblance.s between the two are too close 
‘ to allow of any other supposition. These additions and con'cctions, though agreeing 
‘ for the most part with the P'irst Folio, which had appeared in the inlcn'al, were derived 
‘ from an independent source.’ 

It by no means follows that ‘this independent source’ was ShaUesiicare or his 
MS. ; a compositor or an actor would be competent to h.avc suggested the changes. 
With this understanding, I quite agree with thi.s conclusion, to which, I think, any one 
would the more readily come if the two copies and the Folio were placed open side by 
side. Where F^ supplies the omissions of Q,, Q, follows F,, and even where it diffeis 
from Fj there seems to be more an attempt to correct than to rewrite. For instance, 
II, i, 45, ‘Euen till we make the Maine, and th' Eriall blew,’ is not in Q, ; in Q, the 
line is found, but it is evidently an attempt to convert nonsense into sense, and not an 
original reading : ‘ Euen till we make the Maine and th’ Ayre all blue.’ Again, oaths 
and adjurations are sometimes omitted and sometimes retained, even on the same page, 
as though the excision had been attempted but done carelessly. Once more, let the 
Textual Notes suffice for any further investigation, if the subject be worth it. 

The Third Quarto is a reprint of Q, ; if it were a good reprint, it would he to that 
extent respectable ; as it is, it is worthless. I have recorded its separate readings only 
here and there as mere curiosities. I can say nothing worse of it than that, basing 
been issued in the same year svith the Third Quarto of Lear, I think Jane Bell 
must have printed them both, and tried her ’prentice hand on Othello. 
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THE DATE OF COMPOSITION. 

The earliest attempt to fix the Date of the Composition of this Play was made by 
Warburton, who asserted that there was an allusion to the creation of baronets by 
James tlie First, in the words of Othello to Desdemona in HI, iv, 55: ‘The hearts 
of old, gaue hands : But our new Heraldry is hands, not hearts.’ ‘ Tlic exiucssinn 

• of “ new heraldry,” ’ says "Warburton, ‘ was a satirical allusion to the times. Souu after 

• King James the First came to the crown, he created the new dignity of baronets fur 
^ money. Amongst their other prerogatives of honour, they had an adililiun to llicir 
’paternal arms^ of a hand gules in an Escutcheon argent. And we are not to doubt 
’but that this was the new heraldry alluded to by ounaiithor: by which he insinuates 

• that some then created had Juind^ indeed, but not hearts : that is, money to jiay for 
•the creation, but no virtue to purchase the honour. But the finest part of the poet s 
‘ address in this allusion is the compliment he pays to his old mistress, Eli/abcth. For 
•James's pretence for raising money by this creation, was ihc reduction of Ulster, and 
•other parts of Ireland; the memor}* of which he would perpetuate by that aildilion 
•to their arms, it being the arms of Ulster. Xow the method used by Elizabeth iu the 
•reduction of that Kingdom was so different from this, the dignities she conferred licing 

• on those who employed their steel, and not their in this service, that nothing could 

• add more to her glory, than the being compared to her successor in this point of view : 
•nor was it uncommon for the dramatic poets of that lime to satirize the ignominy of 
•James’s reign. So, Fletcher, in The I'air Maid 0/ the Jnn. One says, ‘Iwill send 

• • thee to Amboyna iu the East Indies for i>epper.* l‘he other replies, • To -Vniboyna ? 

• ’so I might be pepper’d,’ Again, in the same play, a Sailor say.s, ‘ Despite not this 

• 'pitch’d canvas, the time was, we have known them lined with Spanish ducal.?.’ * 

This ‘satirical allusion’ of Warburlon would fix the date at iCii, the year iu which 
James instituted the order of Baronets, and in this date there arose general ac.iuiescence. 
Malone, in his first edition, 1790, accepted it, but under protest. After «[ii'iling War- 
burton's note, ‘our Flibernian coadjutor,’ as Steevens calls him, proceeded thus to criii- 
cise it : 

‘ By what chemistry can the sense which Warburlon has affixed to this passage be 
•extracted from it? Or is it probable that Shakespeare, who has more tliiui once 
•condescended to be the enconiia.st of the unworthy founder of ihc order (jf Baroncl.s, 
‘who had been personally honoured 'oy a kitcr from his majesty, and subslaniially 

• benefited by the royal license granted to him and his fellow-comedians, shuuld have 

‘been so impolitic, as to satirize the king, or to dcjjreciale his ncw-creatcd digiiily? 
• .... On every marriage the arras of the wife arc united to those of tlic husband. 
•This circumstance it was, that suggested heraldry in this place It was the oflice 

• of the herald to join, or, to speak technically, to quarter the arms of the ncw-niarric*! 

• pair. Hence with his usual license, Shakespeare uses ‘ heraldry ’ fur juuclion, or 

• union in generall. Thus in R. of jC. 64, the same term is employed to <lunole that 
‘union of colours which constitutes a beautiful complexion. This passage not aUbnl- 

• ing us any assistance, we are next to conadcr one in 7 'he Alchemist, by Ben Jon.^on, 
'which, if it alluded to an incident in Othello, as Steevens seems to think it docs, 
‘would ascertain this play to have appeared before 1610, in which year I'he Alchemist 

• was first acted : ‘ Lavevjit, Dids’t thou hear a cry, says't thou ? Neighbour. Yes, .sir, 

• • like unto a man that had been strangled an hour, and could not speak.’ But I doul^t 

• whether Othello was here in Jonson’s contemplation. Old Ben generally sjjoke out ; 

• and if he had intended to sneer at the manner of Desdemona's death, 1 think he 
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‘ would have taken care that his meaning should not be missed, and would have writ- 
* ten — • like unto a vioman; &c.’ Although Othdh was not printed until 1622, Malone 
said ‘ it was acted at court early in the year 1613 ' ; and, as an authority for this state- 
ment, cited ‘ JIS. Vertue,’ for an account wliereof see Chalmers, /arf. Malone con- 
tinues : < I have persuaded myself that OHullo w'as one of Shakespeare’s latest per- 
‘ fonnances ; a supposition to which the acknowledged excellence of the piece gives 
‘some degree of probaliility. It is here [i. c., in Malone’s edition of 1790] attributed 
‘to the year 1611, because Warburlon’s comment on the passage may coirvitrce others, 
‘ though, I confess it does not satisfy me. Emilia aird Lodevico, two of the characters 
‘ in this play, are likewise two of the persons in May-day, by Chapman, first printed in 
‘l6ll.’ ‘ 

The value of ’ Varburton’s citation from ITetcher’s Fair Maid of the Inn, Malone 
destroyed in his note on III, tv, 55, where he says ‘that play indeed never was per- 
‘ formed before King james^ being lire last play but one that Fletcher wrote, and not 
‘produced till the 22nd of Jan. 1025-6, after the death both of its author and King 
‘ James ; but when it w.as written, he must, from the circumstances alremly mentioned, 
‘ have had the court before his eyes.’ 

hlalone died in 1812, and when the Variorum of 1821 appeared, it was found, that 
he had abandoned the date of loti and adopted 1604, but before this change becanre 
known, two other dates had been proposed. 

First : Chai.mkus (Supplomcnial Apology, 1799, p. <(57) urged a date later even than 
Warburton, ‘who,’ said Chalmers, ‘is partly right, and partly wrong. I’y what chem- 
‘ istry could this critic extract such a sense from this jrassage ? asks Mr Malone. The 
‘answer must be, the s.ame sort of ehembstry, which so frecpiontly cnaldctl the obscivant 
‘dramatist to captivate his audience, by his striking allusions to the pa.ssing scene; to 
‘ satyrise without lampoon ; and to throw out sarcasms without scoffing. In IV, i, lago, 
‘ working on the je,alou.sy of Othello, artfully remarks : ‘ If you are .so fund over her 
‘ ‘ inlcpiity, give her [a] patent to offend.’ The .audience, who knew from their feel- 
‘ ings, how much vexation had arisen from the patents of monopoly, which Queen Elix- 
‘ abeth and King Tames had so freiiuently granted, and so often retracted, miest have 

‘ been clectrilierl by this line stroke of well-timed satire Warburton was right in 

‘ suiairosing that tire stroke at the non’ heraldry w.a.s, incidentally, aimed at the creation 
‘ of baronebs, wliiclr was attended with uncommon circum.slances. Tire epoch of this 
‘ order was undoubtedly ilay, ifitl. Hut, unluckily, for tlic .speculation of Warlnirton, 

‘ the additional armorial bearing, of the blooily hand, was not given by the patent of 
‘ creation. The oialer had scarcely been created wherr a dispute arose, during those 
‘ punctilious times, about prcccdetrcc, between the baronets and the younger .sons of 
‘ viscounts, and barons. On this difficult point Kitrg Janies sat personally, during three 
‘several days, to hear the learned counsel; to take tlie information of Heralds; and to 
‘ consider the proofs : -Vnd, in the end, he dccidcil against the baronets, declaring he 
‘ had not had any purpose to wrong third parties taeitly, whatever he might intend to 
■‘ confer, by his ci'eatiou, on ollicrs : Hut the King, wishing to ampliate his favour towards 
‘ the baronets, granted them by a second jialent, dated 28 May, 1G12, among other //v- 
‘ heminences, ‘ the arms of Ulster, that is, in a field argent, a hand geules, or a htondte 
"hand.’ Spenser will inform us, in his State of Ireland, ‘tlnat the bloody hand is 
‘ ‘ O’ Ned's badge: Such, then, was the ne-ai heraldry, which Shakespeare played with, 
‘in order to please his audience 1 Yet we see clearly, from the second patent, in 1612, 

‘ that the epoch, which was assigned to Othello in l6n, cannot be supported. And we 
‘ must, therefore, look for the true date in some subsequent year. The fact is, that the 
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* baronets had to encounter a severer shock. A great noise was made in the House of 

* Commons on the 23 May, 1614, about the creation of Baronets. This clamour against 

‘the King’s right to create such an order was silenced in committee Tlicro was, 

* a few days before, a still louder outciy' raised, in the House of Commons, willi uuicli 

* greater cause, against patents of monoix)ly. Owing to those remarkable coincidences, 
‘and powerful reasons, I am of opinion, that Othello was written in 1614; and, ])eing 
‘ ^vritten at this epoch, was the last, as it was one of the greatest, of his labours.’ 

Malone had stated, as we have seen, that Othello ‘was acted at Court early in the 
year 1613,’ and gave as his authority ‘Vertue’s MS.’ This dale, if authentic, would 
overthrow Chalmers’s chronolog}' ; wherefore Chalmers set to work ‘ making si.»inc 
‘inquiries by a friend what manuscript of Vertue’s it Were, which I saw so often fiiu^cd 
‘about scenic matters, 'and Mr .Steevens was so obliging as to say: ‘The books, from 

* ‘ which those extracts were made, with several others lost, belonged to .Secretary I'epys, 
“and afterwards to Hr Rawlinson, who lent them to Mr Vertue. There is a MS note 
‘ * subjoined to the MSS of Vertue, which, aiiout thirty years a^o, were lent ti> Mr Siltv- 
‘ • ens by Mr Garrick.’ Much is it to be lamented that any MS or hook wliicli fiirnislicil 
‘an illustration of Shakespeare, and having once been seen, should ever disuj>iiear. I 

* would how to any register of the time; but I will not allow Vertue, lliougli a very dili- 
‘gent collector, to draw deductions for me which are to militate against llic sliougest 
‘ probabilities.’ 

Second : though Chalmers discarded Vertuc's MS, Drakk {Shitkcspcari and his 
Times, ii, 528) accepted it; and taking its date, viz: the ‘ ist of January, 1C13.' .as a 
final limit in one direction, and the date of the ‘ Secosui Patent’ to the I’aroiiet.s, viz : 
the ‘ 2Sth of May, 1612, as a starting-point on the other, Drake felt ‘ no lic.sitalioii in 
expressing ‘the belief that Olhcllo was written in tlie interval I'etwecn llie two.' 

We now come to Malone’s final decision in the Variorum of 1S21: a deci.-iou, 
■which, although formed on evidence now lost, has been generally coneunecl in ilnwii 
to the present day. To his note in 1790 (quoted above), Malone now adds : ‘ passage 
‘ in the Essays of Sir Wm Cornwallis, the younger, l6oi, may have suggested to Shake- 
‘ speare the mention of the new heraldry ujTOn which AVarlnirton ha.s jiut, what I tliink, 
‘ a most erroneous interpretation : ‘We of these later times full of a nice curiusilie mi.s- 
‘ ‘like all the performances of our forefathers ; we say they were honest plaine men, 

‘ ‘ but they want the capering wits of this ripe age They had •soon/ to ;rix'e their 

‘ ‘ hasids and their hearts together, but ave thisst it a finer grace to toohe asi/nint, onr 
‘ ‘ hand looking one way and onr heart another.’ If the simile of the ‘ I'oniiek Sea,’ 
‘in III, iii, is an allusion to Pliny, translated by Philemon Holland in ifioi, lliis will 
‘ assist us further in ascertaining the date of this play. We know it was acted in idog, 
‘ and I have, therefore, placed it in that year.’ 

On this last very noteworthy sentence, Boswell has the following: ‘Mr Malone 
‘ never expresses liimself at random. I therefore lament deeply that 1 have not been 
‘ able to discover uiron what evidence he knew this important and decisive fact.’ 

Here, for the moment, we must leave the discussion of this final date of Malone, and 
proceed chronologically. 

In 1S36, Collier {^Neta Particulars, p. 5S) announced his discovery of the proof 
that Othello was written not in 1604, according to Malone's chronology, hut as early .as 
1602. This fact was obtained from the Accounts preserved at Bridgewater House i:i 
the handwriting of Sir Arthur Mainwaring, of the expenses incurred by Sir Thomas 
Egertgn, afterwards Lord Ellesmere, in entertaining Queen Elizabeth and her Court 
for three days at Haiefield. ‘It is headed, ‘31“ July et 1° et 2° Augmsti, 1602, the 
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« ' Queenes Ma*i« beeing at Harefield iij nights,’ and among the particulais is the fol- 
‘ lowing: ‘6 Aug. 1603. Rewaides to the Vaulteis Playeis and Uauncers. Of this £10 

■ ‘ to Burbidge's players for Othello 64 iS 10.’ ’ • It is indisputable,’ says Collier, 

‘from this evidence, that OlhcUo was acted at Harefield in 1602.’ 

Knight accepted this date in his edition which followed shortly after Collier’s at. 
nouncement. 

A few years after this, Peter Ct;.NTJiXGnAM, a man of literary and antiquarian tastes, 
was appointed to a situation in the Audit Office, Somerset House, and forthwith started 
on a search for ‘old papers,’ rummaging ‘in dry repositories, damp cellars, and still 
damper vaults, for books of accounts, for w.arrants, and for receipts.’ He found many 
documents of value, but still nothing of coninmnding interest, until at last his perse- 
verance was rewarded. ‘ My last discovery,’ he says, ‘ was my most interesting; and 
‘ alighting as I now did upon two official liooks of the Revels, — one of Tylney's and 
‘one of Hue's, — which had cscajjcd both Musgrave and Malone, I at last found some- 
‘ thing about Sh.ake.speare, — .something th.it w.is new, and something that was definitive. 
‘ This was my little Guanahana ’ [.A]. And this was all. Cunningh.am wits destined 
to find no more. Still it was a great ‘find’ ; any ‘find’ connected with .Sh.ike.speare is 
great. Malone’s Transcripts from ten of the liooks of the Revels are printed in vol. iit 
of the Y.ariorum of 1821, pp. 364-409, and at the close of the last, ending in 1587-St, 
Malone adds : ‘ There i.s no subsequent Revels Account in the reign of (Jneen Ifliza- 
‘ beth now extant,' wherein he was probably correct. Cunningham’s discovery, which 
he calls ‘Book XII,’ opens with November, 1605. 

These ‘ Revels Books ’ are the Accounts of the expen.ses incuri-ed for the entertain^ 
ment of Royalty by the Master of the Revels, a title which sufficiently defines itself. 
Prom 1579 to 1610 this office was filled by one man, Kdmuntl Tylney, who desei-ves 
a fame which has not been vouchsafed to him. IBs lenn extended over nearly the 
whole of Shakespeare's dramatic life; through his hands and under his eyes must 
have passed the original manuscripts (‘O hajipy reader, In- no critic vex't!') of upwards 
of thirty of those immortal plays. Since Kdnmnd '1 ylney adorns no tale, let him at 
least point a moral. The first, fresh inhalation of .‘^linkespcarc's jroetry in Shake- 
speare's own handwriting ought to have proved a liberal education, but, alack the 
day 1 in Tylney’s case it did not ; witness the following uncouth description of his 
office ; its lack of imlish can be accounted fur, I fear, only by the fact that he read the 
text without the help of the commentators; ‘The l llfice of y” Revclls consistethe of 
‘ a Wardropp, and other several Roomes, for Artificers to worke in, vis. '1 aylurs, Iiu- 
‘ brotherers, Propertimakers, Taynters, M'yerdrawers, and Carpenters, togcathcr with a 
‘ convenient place for y' Rehearsalls and seltinge furthe of Tlayes and other .Showes 
‘ for those Services.’ It is the infinite variety of expenses, big and little, nece.ssatily 
connected with these duties that composes these Revels Books, whereof the whole 
Series was printed by The Shakespeare Society in 1S42 under Cunninghtim’s editori.al 
supervision. For the most part it is wcanq dreary reading, wherein it is inconceivable 
that human intelligence can find present interest, an endless repetition of the most insig- 
nificant items, which would require Dickens's immortal ‘pair of million-magnifying gas 
microscopes, of hextra power’ to enlarge into even a languid interest- Re liinl page 
after page embalming the facts that the Master of the Revels spent so many pence for 
‘A peece of small corde,’ ‘A pound of glewe,’ ‘A peece of greate corde,’ ‘For pynne.s,’ 
‘For allom,’ ‘ For broomes,’ &c., &c., &c. But on pp. 203, 204, we are starile.l bro.ad 
awake by the sight of the ‘greatest name in all literature;* it is true that in ‘.Shaxberd * 
its favour, like Roderigo’s, is defeated, literally, with an v.surp d beard, — but it i.s there ! 
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. The Poets wch 

* 5 mayd the plaius 

Hallamas Day being the first of Nouembar 
A play in the Banketinge house att Whithall Shaxbcrd 
called The Moor of Venis, 

(In the original, ‘Shaxberd* is not placed liere, but opposite the pla)- of JlA's/zr /i>r 
Mesur.) Then follows a list of twelve or thirteen plays, such as ‘ the Mcin- ^Viue^, of 
Winsor,^ * Mesur for Mesur,* * The Plaie of Errors,* * How to larne of a U'oinan to wooe,’ 
&c., with the names of ‘Shaxberd,* ‘Hewood,* See., in the margin, a practice observed 
nowhere else in the volume. Although this is headefl 1605, internal evidence in the 
rest of the entries shows that the true date is 1604. 

This date of the performance of Oihdlo in 1604, of course, corroborated Collier* s of 
1602, and it is safe to say that it influenced every editor clow'n to, and including, Dyce 
in 1866. The original MS volume, from which Cunninglt^iim printed, disappeared. 

Verplanck, who w'rote shortly after Cunningham's publication, unwillingly, on res- 
thetic grounds, relinquished the later dates of Malone and Chalmers. The emoiions and 
passions depicted in Othello are not, so he thought, such as could be reasoned out from 
a young Poet’s mind, or portrayed by any eflbrt of an inexperienced imagination. 
‘Richard and Romeo, and The (whatever may have been Ihcir aclual dates) 

‘ might have been the creations of youthful genius, but Othello required actual experi- 
‘ ence, or close observation, of the workings of bitter j>assions, in however humljlc a 
‘form, yet in actual life.* So impressed was Verplanck with this belief tliat, in order 
to reconcile the Othello of 1602 with the Othdlo of 1622, he suggested that tlie runner 
‘may-have been, like the original Hamlet, barely an outline, sufiicient for dramatic 
‘effect, containing all the incidents and characters, but wanting some of tlie heightened 
‘ poetry and intense passion of the drama we now read.* 

The controversy that arose in 1S59 over the genuineness of the ^^S Corrections in 
Collier's Second Folio, e.\tcnded to the other Shakespearian documents j^nl fortli hy Col- 
lier in his iVezu Tacts and sVew Particulars, and among them to the papers in Bridge- 
water House, with the item of paid to ‘Burbidge's players fur Othdlo' in 1G02, 
the only one which concerns us here. I do not find that this pa|.»er is anywhere, early 
in the controversy, specifically mentioned as spurious. Ilalliwcll, tf> wl-ic..sc (ij)inion as 
to the gcnuinenc.s5 of the five Bridgewater documents great weight is descrvcdlv attached, 
did not see this Othdlo item (Hamilton's hiquirv, p. Si), and altliougli Jfainillun, in 
his Inquiry (p. 84), says that ‘these [five] documents arc given in A]>pLMidix T,’ yet 
when we turn to Appendix I, this Othdlo item is not there, and it is stated (p. 109) 
that there are six documents, and wlien we come to count them wc find tliat there are, 
in all, seven documents; and had the Othdlo item lH:cn given, there would have liccn 
eight, I dare say this confusion, or discrcixiucy, is all my own, and shall accept with 
equanimity any imputation on my editorial fidelity or capacity. I might as well con- 
fess, at once, not merely to an indifference, but to an avei*sion, to all this discussion over 
the authorship of these documents. It is one thing to prove a document a forgery, but 
it is another, and a very clifiercnt thing, to .say who is tlie forger. The imputation of 
dishonesty, and a motiveless dishonesty at that, cast upon one to whom every student 
of dramatic history is under lasting obligations, is so painful that I have always avoided 
the whole matter; and while ready to accept z^ults, as to genuineness, arrived at In* my 
bettem, must beg to be suffered to retain my private judgement as to the hand by which 
the dishonesty was committed. While thus confessing that my reading has not been 
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thorough, I wish it understood that, from what I have read, I have received the deep 
impression that if these documents, and the MS corrections in are forged, it was not 
Collier who was guilty ; he must have been the dupe, not the forger. In the department 
of * the Collier coirtroversy ’ my library is incomplete, and will remain so. I have felt 
that tills obtrusive personal reference is necessary' to explain the omission of all discus- 
sion as to the character, genuine or otherwise, of this reference by Collier to the per- 
formance of Oi/ieiio in 1602. Dyce, in his first edition (vol. i, p. Ixix), quotes Collier, 
but with a caveaU STAUNTON is more outspoken. In his Preface to Othello, alluding 
to this Bridgewater item, he says, ‘the suspicion long entertained that the Shakespear- 
ian documents in that collection are modern fabrications having now deepened almost 
into certainty, the extract in question is of no historical value.’ Halmwell, in his 
Folio Edition (1S65, vol. i, p, iSS), while stating the questionable character of all the 
Bridgewater documents, passes no judgement on the Othello item, because that one, 
as he says, he had not seen. In his Preface to Othello in that same edition, he 
passes it over in silence. ^Dvck, in his Second Edition (1SC6, vol. i, p. 77), quotes 
Staunton’s verdict, and adds, from Hardy's PeTfitta of the Present State of the Shahe- 
spearian Controversy, p. 60 : ‘ The writing, the ink, and the signature [of the paper 
containing the Othello item] c<jually condemn it at once.’ I can find no notice of it 
in Halliwell-Phillitts’s Outlines of the Life of Shahespeare, iSSs, 5th edition. 

Here we must leave its further consideration, and turn to the Editors in clironolog- 
ical order. The next in point of lime is Grant White, who, in his First Edition, was 
strongly influenced by Warburton’s theori*, and inclined to place the date in i6ii. 
' It seems imiwssible to avoid the conclusion that this passage [i. e., ‘our new heraldry 
**is hands, not hearts’] was written after the creation of the first Ixaroncts ’ j ‘although 
‘ it is possible that the play was written before the creation, and that the allusion was 
‘introduced immediately afterwards, it is not probable.* Collier’s Bridgewater docu- 
ment has been ‘ pronounced a foigorj-,* hut even sluiuld it ‘ prove genuine, the perfonu- 
‘ ance of a play called Othello by ‘Burbidge’s players,’ in 1603, cannot, for reasons to 
be presently given, be accepted as conclusive evidence that Shakespeare’s tragedy was 
‘ then written. As to the genuineness * of Cunninghajii’s item from the Kcvcls .Account, 
there can be no doubt; and ‘the probability seems stmng that the play in question wa.s 
‘Shakespeare’s Othello. But is it certain? Not quite, in my opinion. It may have 
‘ been a play founded on Giraldi Cinthio’s stor)', and called The Moor of Venice, which 

* was written by another playwright, and which, being tlic jn'operly of his company, 

‘Shakespeare afterwards entirely rc-wrolc, taking the names of (.Jilicllo and lago fmm 
‘the History of the Prince of Denmark,hctlox^ mentiunecl. This supposition is so 
‘much in accordance with Shakespeare’s practice, and the heraldic allusion before 
‘ mentioned is entitled to such weight in the decision of the question, that, although 
‘there seems no sufficient ground for a fixed opinion uj)on the subject, I am inclined to 
‘place the date of the composition of this tragedy rather after 1611 than before that 
‘year. There is yet another fact which leads tow.ards this conclusion Iroilus 

* and Cressida and Pericles W'cre published in ifioq; and after a lapse of tiiirteen 
‘ years without the appearance of one of Shakespeare’s dramas from the press, this trag- 
‘ edy was ptildlshed in 1622, although there were then nineteen of no inferior rank 
‘among his works which were known to the public only iqxJii the stage, ^^]ly this 
‘long interval passed thus unimproved by the dealers in dramatic literature, and why 
‘ this play was chosen from among so many, to be published only a year before tlie 

* appearance of the collected edition, (the intentions in regard to which could hardly 
‘ have been unknown to the trade, or even to the public,) can only be a matter of very 
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‘vague conjecture. We know that it was liigh in general favour; but I am incliiial 
‘ to the opinion that in addition to this drum upon a publisher’s notice, it had also that 
‘ of being one of its author’s very latest productions. It ccrlaiuly seems strange that 
‘ after thirteen years had passed without the publication of one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
‘ during the first half of whicli period he produced works which were as well adapted for 
‘ the press as any that had previously been issued, a publisher should go back at least 
‘ eighteen years for one, which was the case if The Moor of V'enise performed before King 
‘ Janies, in 1604 was Shakespeare’s Otkellot in the only form in which it is known to us.* 

If there were in those days only one play called The J/oor of Venis^ and if tlie 
heraldic allusion were not a later insertion, it was reserved for Siii KutiuidRic Madukn 
to overthrow completely Warburton’s date of 1611. , Among the MSS in the iJiilisli 
Museum there is an account of the journey in Knglaiid of Lewis Iredcriek, l‘rince of 
Wirtemberg, in 1610, ‘which has been briefly penned in the h'reiich language I)y me, 
Hans Jacob Wunnsser von Vendenheyin.’ In this journal Madden found tlie follow- 
ing entry in the month of April: ‘Lmidi, 30. S. K. alia aif'Globc lieu ordinaire ou Ton 
joue les Commedies, y fut reprcscnle Thistoire du Mure de Venise.’ 

Halliwlll in his Folio edition, relying on the Revels Book, puls the date of com- 
position ‘some time previously to Xovember 1st, 1604,’ and adds a reference to the per- 
formance of the play seen by the rrince of Wirtemberg; and, ‘ again, in an account of 
‘ plays acted before I’rince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and the rrince l*alalinc Klector, 
‘ early in the year 1013, in both instances under its title of the ‘ Moor of Venice.’ .... 
‘ The twelfth Public Act, which was passed in the first Parliament of James, some lime 
‘between March 19th and July 7th, 1604, was levelled ‘against cunjnralion, wiidi- 
“evafte, and dealinge with evill and wicked spirits.* [Cited by Grky, sec I, iii, 76.] 
‘ In the course of this Act it is enacted, that ‘if any person or persons shall, fron^ and 
‘ ‘ after the feaste of JSaint Michaell, the Archangell next commingc, take upon him or 
‘ ‘ them by zoUchcraftc^ inehautmentf ckanite or sorccrie, to tell or declare in what place 
‘ ‘ any treasure of golde or silver should or might be founde or liad in the earth or other 
‘ ‘ secret places, or where goodes or thinges losle or stollen should be founde or become, 
‘ ‘ or to the intent to provoke any person to unlaxifuil then such person or persems, 
‘if convicted, ‘shall for the said offence suffer imprisonment by the space of one wliole 
‘ ‘ yere without baile or maineprisc, and once in evcric quarter of saide } Lre sJial), in some 

* * markett lowne upon the markeit day, or at such lyinc as any fairc shal be kcpio there, 
“slandc opcnlic upon the pilloric by the space of sixe hourcs, and there shall o[ieniie 
‘ ‘ confesse his or her error and offence.* It seems probable that part of tlie First Act 
‘ of Otheilo would not have assumed the fonu it does, had not the aiithc*r been familiar 
‘ with the statute, in common with the public of the day, the Duke referring to such 

* a Law when he tells Brabantio, that his accusation of the employment of wilchcraft 
‘ shall be impartially investigated. If this be the case, the dale of the composiiion of 
'this tragedy may be positively assigned to the year 1604.’ I'o this note IJalliucII- 
PhillipjTS adds in his Outlines^ 5th cd., p. 541 ; ‘Altliough the offence named in 
‘ the statute refers not to ihe use of charms to make people love one another, but to the 
‘ employment of them for the provocation of unlawful love, yet still this may l)e said to 
‘ have an oblique application to the stoiy* of the tragedy in the surreptitious marriage of 
‘ Othdlo. By the Act of James, a previous one, 5 Eliz. c. 16, of a similar cliaracier 
‘ was ‘ utterlie * repealed, and the object of the second Act appears to have been to 
‘ punish the same offence more severely.* [The existence of an Act of a ‘ similar 
character* already in force, somewhat weakens this argument, as it seems to me.] 

In a note on III, iii, 183: ‘Who steals my purse steals trash,* Ilalliwell observes; 
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•This is imitated by one J. M. in an unpublished manuscript, ‘ The Newe Metamor- 
phosis^ or a Feasie of FancUy or Poetkall Le^^endeSf written by J. il., gent., 1600,* 
'Ibis imitation would give the dale of the play to an earlier period than is stated 
[above], but the year 1600, attached to the manuscript, appears to indicate the era in 
which the poem was coniinenced: 

“ The highwayman that robs one of his purse 
Is not so bad ; nay, these are ten t3nnes worse ! 

“ For these doe rob men of their prelious name, 

“ And in exchange give oUoquie and shame.” * 

StaUNTOX ill Ills note on the same passage cites this reference of Halliwell, and 
adds : • But the renection is sufliciently trite, and in both instances, as in many others 

• where it occurs, was probalily founded* on passages in HomilyyA^ pt, 2, 

pt. I. HALi-iWiiLL-riiiLLiri’S {^OntUncs^ p. 163, first ed.) now pronounces the passage 
from J. hi. to be * of no critical value to the enquiry. Although the dale of 1600 appears 

• on the title-page of that poem, the manuscript itself contains a distinct allusion by name 
•to Speed’s Theatre of Great FritahtCy a work fiist published in 1611.’ (Fora fuller 
account of The A'ezo Mdamorphosisy sec p. 9S, and Appendix C of the 2nd edition of 
that line revelation of Shakespeare’s e.arly and wide inlluence, Inotjcjiy’s Ceniitrie of 
Prayse, which, in this 2nd Ediiion, revised and added to by Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, adds another instance of endiuing, scholarly work, in the Shakespearian field, 
done by a woman.) 

In 1S6S, 7 'he Athenaum (20th of June) announced a painful discoveiy in connection 
with the Revels Books, edited for The Shakespeare Society by Cunningham. In The 
Galaxy of November following, the story of the discoveiy was re-told by Guant ^YH1TE 
with fuller details, which he had ‘learned from authentic sources.’ It is substantially 
as follows : ‘ The story about the finding of the Revels Book had passed out of mind, 

• though not out of memory, when alniut three months ago an olilisli man, broken down 
•by hard drinking, appeared at the British Museum am! presented fi*r sale an old manu- 

• script volume, whicii contained, he said, rcconls of mucli value abemt the early English 
'drama, and which ‘his friend, ^^r Collier, said was worth sixty guineas.’ It was Peter 

• Cunningham, and the volume was that one of the * Revels Accounts,’ wliich contained 
«the record of the perfijrmnneo of nine plays by Mr Sliaxbcrd. 'J*he volume was retained 
‘for examination before j)iirchasc, was found to l>c public jtroperty, and was, of course, 

• held as such. So interesting a volume attracted at once the allenlion of the experts 

• of the Audit Office, and they at once discovered that, although the bviok was genuine, 

• that part of it which was of gicalcr interest than all the rest, the leaves containing the 

• record of the performance of Shakespeare's plays, was a forgeiy, a gioss forgeiy from 

• beginning to end. Mr EiilTus Ilardy, of the Rolls Court, than wliom there is no better 

• authority in England, not excepting Sir Frederic iladdcn himself, so pronounces it, 
'and so do the distinguished Shakcsjicarian scholars, the Rev Alexander Dyce and Mr 

' J. O. Halliwell, although they have founded i^ut of their editorial labours upon it 

' It is to be remarked, tliat the important entries are made upon two leava lying loose 
'in the volume, and that these leaves, and these onlj' of all the volume, have in the 
'maigin the names of the writers of the plays, 'there is other writing uixm the mar- 
'gins, usually mere index words for convenience of reference j but here only in the 

• course of thirteen books, which when put into print make two hundred and twenty- 

• six octavo Images, is the name of the author of a pla\', mask, or interlude given. This 
' circumstance in itself, of which no notice seems to have been taken, casts great sus 
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‘■Jiicion upon the pages on which these records appear, and when it is found that they 

* arc loose and were never bound into the volnme, suspicion approaches certainty, liut 

* the evidence of the writing itself is said to settle the question at once for any person 

‘ familiar with old manuscript And now who is the forger ? The concUiaiou that 

‘ Peter Cunningham is the man seems unavoidable.’ 

From an Article in The British Quarterly Revierv of January, 1S69, we learn, in 
reference to this MS volume which Cunningham offered to the British Museum, iliat 
‘it only required a glance of the experts to discover that the list of Shake.speare's plays 
‘ performed before the Court in the years alluded to, had been appended to the old doc- 

* uments by a modern hand. The trifling and uninteresting items of expenditure are 
‘genuine, but the book containing these appears to have also contained some blank 
‘pages, into which the forger has crammed the whole of the writings referring to 

* Shakespeare.’ 

But the mystery connected with these entries in the Revels Book by no means ends 
here. Recent revelations have shown that Malone wasS right when he saiil tliat he 
knew Othello was acted in 1604; and the proof of this knowledge, which Boswell 
failed to find, has been discovered, and it turns out to be this very list, which, or a copy 
of it, Cunningham is accused of forging in 1S42. These revelations are made in that 
inestimable volume, for which too much gratitude to the author cannot be shown, espe- 
cially by us Americans, debarred as we arc from all access to original records, the Out- 
lines of the Life of ShakesLeett-e, by IJalliwell-I’hiliijips. From the Fifth liditioii, 1SS5, 
p. 607, I quote the following : 

‘ There arc substantial reasons for believing, that although the manuscript [of the 
‘ pages of Cunningham’s Revels Book] itself is sjturious, the information which it yields 
‘is genuine. 

‘ In the year 1791 Sir William Musgrave, the First Commissioner of the Board of 
‘Audit, made arrangements for Malone’s inspection of the ancient inannscripl.s then in 
‘his office, these including what he termed ‘records of the Master of the Revels for 
‘ ‘ 1604 and 1605.’ These facts are derived from explicit notes that will bo found in 
‘the Variorum Shakespeare, ed. 1S21, iii, 361, 363. That Malone availed himself of 
‘the opportunity, and visited Soinenset Flouse for the express purpose of examining 
‘the whole collection of the documents that pertained to the Office of the Revels, is 
‘evident from his own statement in the work just quoted, iii, 361 ; and amongst the 
‘papers that came with that portion of his library wliich was added to the trca.surcs of 
‘the Bodleian in 1821 is a leaf which contains the following memoranda no clue, how- 
‘ ever, being given to the source whence they were derived: — ‘ ifioq & 1C05 — Ed‘'. 
‘ * Tylney — Sunday after Flallowmas — Merry Wyves of Windsor perp' 1 ly the K’s play- 
‘ ‘ ets — Hallamas — ^in the Banquetting ho®, at Whitehall the Moor of Venis — perP'. by 
‘ ‘ the K’s players — on Sh Stephens Night — Mesure for Mesur by Shaxbcrd ”[as in the 
case of the Revels Book, only so much is cited here as applies to OlJu'llo and Shax- 
berd], 

* Although the contents of this leaf are not in Malone’s handwriting, there is no 
‘ doubt whatever that it belonged to his collection of materials, it being one with others 
‘ of an analogous character that were in a loose bundle of scraps which formcil part of 

* the original gift to the Bodleian, and had remained uncatalogucd and inacccssililc to 
‘ students until they were bound in recent years under the direction of Mr H. S. Har- 
‘per, one of the officials of^that library. The leaf containing the abridged transcript 
‘just given is now preserved in MS. Mai, 29; and Mr Haq^er, who well recollects 
‘ arranging the papers for the formation of that volume, assures me that there is no 
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‘ possibility of any of its contents having been acquired subsequently to the reception 
‘of the Malone Collection in 1S21. There is nothing either in the character of the 
‘ handwriting or in the form of the transcript, to justify the faintest suspicion that it is 
‘ in itself a forgery. It has, on the contraiy, ever)-' indication of being a faithful abridge- 
‘ ment, sent most probaldy to Malone from the Audit Office, of the list which was 
‘printed in 1S42. There now arises the crucial enquiry for the jjeriod at which 

* Malone became acquainted with the information yielded Iw that list, for, unless he 
‘ met with the latter for the first time nearly at the end of his career, it is incredible 
‘ that he should have accepted the genuincne.ss of any of its important details without 
‘ a personal examination of the original. Such an assumption is incompatible with the 
‘ numerous traces of the unwoiUeti .assiduity that perraded his Shahespc.arian researches. 
‘ Now, although there is at present no direct evidence of the faet, the little that is known 
‘ favours the lielief that he was in pos.se.ssion of the contents of the existing forgery 
‘within a few yc.ars after his invitation to the Audit Cflice in 1791, while nothing h.rs 
‘been produced which is in <he slightest degree inconsistent with that opinion. Let 
‘ the following intimations be ctirefully weighed : The material novelties that are intro- 
‘ duced into that forgery .are re.stricted to the dates therein given of the performances 
‘ of Othello and Measure for Measure, ainl the entries respecting these are the only 
' items which Malone would have been absolutely compelled to notice in his disserta- 
‘ tion on the order of .Shakespeare's jilays. With respect to the first, he took the new 
‘ chronological fact for granted when he made the following decisive slalemcnl, — ‘ we 

hnenu 'A {O(liclio) was acted in 1C04, and I have therefore placed it in that year,’ — • 
'important words that were penned before his death in I.S12 (^Variorum Hhakespeare, 
‘ ed. 1821, ii, 404) ; and there can hardly be a reasonable thnibt that he was relying on 
‘ the same testimony when ho observed in another work : ‘ T formerly thought that 
‘ ‘ Othello was one of our great dramatic poet's latest compositions, but I now know, 
“from indisputable evidence, that was not the case’ — note to a passage in Dryden’s 
‘ Grmmits of Criticism, ud. 1800. yip. 25S, 259. Tf the former work, the Variorum of 
‘ 1821, had not been impaired by the disadvantages attending its posthumous com- 
‘ pilation, it being the product of M.alonc’s imperfectly revised text and essays, the con- 
‘ firmation of his assertion rc.specting the date of the tnagody would no doubt have been 
‘given; and to the same unfortunate accident must be imputed the cireum.stance of his 
‘ observations on the date of Measure for Measure in that edition being a mere reprint 
‘of those w'hich had appeared in i/OO. It is altogether inqiossible that so experienced 
‘ a record-student as Malone could have been even transiently deceived by the forgery 
‘ now in existence, while the character of its ink cncour.iges the .suspicion that it eoulrl 
‘ not have been perpetrated until long after his death in 1.S12. I he latter opinion is to 
‘ some extent suiiportcd by its entries not liclonging to the more graphic species of lite- 
‘ raiy frauds that were current betbre that period. 1 hen there is the c.xtrcmc improb- 
‘ ability that Malone should have lighted iqKm two documenis, each of them yielding 
‘ the unexpected information of the early dale of Othello, while his acknowledgetl rigid 

* integritv excludes the very thought that he would have been accc.ssury to a decejition 
‘in the matter. It mav, therefore, on the whole, be fairly presiuncil that he had access 
‘in or before I.Soo to a genuine mamcscript that inchuled in some form the entries that 
‘are given in the abridged tr.anscript; for wc may feel sure that he would never have 
‘ used the words ‘ indisputable evidence ’ in respect to one of them until he had made 
‘ a personal scrutiny^ of the original, even if his residence had not been, as it w.as, within 
‘ less than an hour’s walk from the Audit Office. There appears to be only one .solution 
‘ that reconciles all the known facts of the case. It is that the forger had met with, 

23 
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‘ and reproduced in a simulated form, trustworthy extracts from a genuine record ihnt 
‘ had disappeared from that Office. This view of the case is essentially siip|x»rteil l.>y 

* what is, in respect to the present inqiiirj% tlie important discovery at IhiUicld of tlii; 
'note of Sir Walter Cope, which mentions the revival oi Loi'c's Labours Lost by (lie 
' King’s Company in or shortly before Januarj*, 1605, an evidence that could not have 
'been known to the imposter, and one of a fact that would have been beyoiul even the 
< remote probability of a successful conjecture- On the other hand, with the slngie exeej »■ 

* tion of the day assigned for the performance of that comedy, there are no (iiicstiona’ide 
‘ indications of ajiy kind in the contents of the fabricated list, nothing that cannot be ciilicr 

* explained or corroborated. The only other feature that could really justil'y a .suspicitm 

Ms the quaint orthography of the poet's name, but ihisj no doubt is to be asenl>cd to liie 
' illiteracy of the original scribe; and it may be added that similar fi-rms were in j ru- 
'vincial use, e. g., Shaxb^rt Chapel-lane deed, 1572, and Stratford MS., 1704; S/iax- 
' Henley-stieet conve3ancc, 1573; Stratford MS., 1737.’ [lIulliwLll- 

Phillipi'6 here gives six confirmatory facts of the jH-Tforfiiance of the plays frt>ni th.e 
accounts of the Treasurer of the Chambers^ and two for the performance of liic nia^kcs 
from Winwood's Memorials ; four of these confirmatory facts from the accounts i;f liic 
Treasurer of the Chambers, Cunningham also reprinted in the Preface lo his Revels 
Books, P23- x.x.vvi, .xx.wji. J-Ialliwell-PJiillipps then C 03 )tjnues] : ‘ it woulil appear fjxun 
‘ these notices either that the fabricator had not before him a complete li.st of the plays 
'that had been acted, or that he intentionally omiiied a number of cnlrie.s. Wluuever 
'may have been the exact nature of his proceedings, it is certain that the ])ariiciiliua 
'of the forgery were not based upon the defective infonnaiion given in the otVici;:! 
‘accounts of the Treasurer of the Chambers^ If that had been the ca?e, it would le 
' necessarj' to assume that he went recklessly out of his way to insert a fictilioin notice 
'of a performance on a day that was not sanctionc<l by those accounts, (he high pit 'la- 
‘bility of the accuracy of that solitary discrepancy having, moreover, been hitcly rweiilcd 
‘ by the discovery of an evidence to which he could not h.ivc hatl access. ’I’liis .singular 
' coincidence may fairly be held to outweigh the susjncion attending the <nni>si< ui in the 
' Treasurer's ledger, an oversight of a ver}' unusual character, and yet an ern-r iininitcly 
' more likely to occur than the preternatural ratification of what would have been In* 
Mlself an extravagant conjecture. Upon a balance of probal/ililics ihei*e c;in liius 
' hardly be a doubt that Loves Labours Lost was revived at Court very early in JaiiU' 
‘ ary of 1605 in a representation that was not honoured by the presence of the (^)uecii. 
‘When, therefore, a play was to be selected almost immediately aficrwnrds fi-r ih.e 
' entertainment of Her Majesty at Lord .Soulhamj/toir.^, it u'.as nadnvil lli.nl JJuri'adgc. 
‘who had only one day’s notice of the intended performance, should liave rccuin- 
‘ mended a drama which his company had just then in hand, and which at llie .same 
‘ time would have been a novelty to the only spectator whose approval was regarded. 

Ward, whose valuable History of Eiv^Hsh Dramatic Literature jircccdcil Hrdli- 
well-Phillipps’s discovery of Malone’s transcript, says ; According to internal eviiience 
of character and manner there can be no diflicuUy in assigning lo this jday a dale not 
far removed from those of Macbeth and Lear^ a conclusion fairly suj^ix)rtcd by tlie 
‘te.sts’ of versification. No tnistwortliy external evidence exists as to the date of 
Othello, unless importance be attached to the [passage in 'The Avt.v Metamorphosis, 
cited by Halliwell. But Halliwell, os we have seen, subsequently withdrew all belief 
in its critical value]. 

Ht/DSON, on the strength of the performances before the Duke of Wirtcinhorg in lOio, 
and before Prince Charles in 1613, from Burbadge’s Elegy (see post), and fruin the lack 
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of oilier authentic contemporary notices, is inclined to pve a late date, either 1609 or 
early in 1610. ‘And the internal evidenrp of style and manner is, I think, in entire 

* harmony with that conclusion ; the diction, versification, and psychologic inwanlness 

* being such as to speak it into close chronological neighbourhood with Cypibeline and 

* Coriolanus' 

In the N'irw Shakspere Society's Transaciio/ts, 1S74, p. lo, Fleay, by the application 
of Metrical Tests^ puts the date of Othello as 1605, and lb., p. 450, Ingram, in his tabula- 
tion of the Flays according to the Ktuubers of Light and Weak Endings, gives Othello 
the Twenty-first place, between Julius Cicsar and Lear. 

Dowden {Shakspere, llis Aftnd and Art, p. 223): Around the year 1600 are 
grouped some of the most mirthful comedies that Sliaksperc ever wmte. Tlicn a lillle 
later, as soon as Hamlet is completed, all changes. From 1604 to loio a show of tragic 

figures, like tlic kings who passed before Macbeth, filled the vision of Shakspere 

lJuring these years the imaginative fervour of Shakspere was at its highest, and sus- 
tained itself without abalcnifint. There was no feverish excitement in his energ}', and 
there was no pause During a certain brief season it may have been that Shak- 

spere altogether ceased to write ft>r the stage. But now in unljrokcn series, year by 
year, one great liagcdy succeeds another. Having created Othello, surely the eye of a 
poet's mind would demand quietude, passive acceptance of some calm beauty, a period 
of restoration. But Othello is piii-sucd by Lear, Lear by Madh th, Maebelh by Antony 
and Cleopatra, Antony and Cleopatra by Coriolanus. 

The CAMliRincE Fditous were, I tliink, the first to call nllenlion to ‘ many oaths 
and e.Nplelivcs’ in Qj (see 7 e.vt, \\ 342) which, in all llie later editions, are altered or 
omitted. ‘This shows,’ they continue, ‘that the MS. from which it was printed had 
‘ not been recently used as an acting copy.* (From whicli I infer that they would 
throw back tlie date of composition to the early years of tlie century.) 

Knight had noticed long ago this diricrcnce in one particular passage between the 
Folio and Quarto (see I, i, 4), and had conjectured therefrom that the First Quarto was 
written before the passage of the Statute 3 Jac., 1005, against profanity on the stage. 

Furnivalt, places it in Shaksperc's Tiilitn Fi.riiU) (1601-160S), as a companion to 
Maebcih in 'The 'Tempier-yichUng Group, with the dale (? 1604). 

Rolfe groups this jday with Xc.v^;•and Machelh, ‘when Shakespeare was in the full 
maturity of his powers.’ 

Grant White’s latest conclusion is that while the allusion to the ‘new heraldry ’ 
points to 1611, we have an authentic record of its performance in A^iril, lOio. * It is 

* more than possildc, then, lliat llie tragedy was originally written before 1606 (in 1605 
‘or 1604), and tliat it aflcrwanls received additions on some special occasions.’ 

If ‘time will unfold what plighted cunning hides/ we need but cross our haiy.ls and 
wait. (Will not a few shreds of Shakesiicarc’s mantle suffice to cover me, if, patterned by 
his fondness for qiiil.'blcs, I suggest that ‘lime will unfold what plighted Cunningham 
hides’ ?) Nothing else but time, I fear, will ever solve tlic mystery of these forged 
leaves in the Revels Book. That they arc forged is a settled fact. But, unlike other 
forgeries, their substance is genuine, nieir iloins arc all authenticated by e.xtrinsic 
evidence. The rough transcript found by iralliwcll-l'hillipiis among Malone s papers 
repeats every item, except lliree, w(wd fiir word. If this transcript is a true co]iy from 
a genuine original, then are Cunningham’s pigcs a true copy from the same; and, as 
we have seen, in Malone’s transcript HalUwcil-l’hillipps puls entire faith. A\ hen a 
scholar so learned and so cautious leads the way, ouglit we not to follow ? M ere we 
all to trust ourselves unreservedly lo his guidance, it is doubtful if Shakcsjiearian liter- 
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ature would ever receive a single harmful bias ' down the ringing grooves of chan|;c.* 
Yet, at the same time, may we not be permitted, just by way of showing off an inde- 
j:>endence which we do not possess, to scrutinize somewhat closely for a minulo or two 
that same transcript of Malone ? 

One ai'gument in favour of its being a draft from a genuine original, which has great 
weight with Ilalliwell-Phillipps, is that Malone said he Xv/iVf' Othello was acted in 1004, 
which he would not have said without the fullest documentary' proof, such pnjof an 
inspection of the original would aloue have afforded. We all know how thonju^lily 
trustworthy Malone is, and nothing can be farther fi’om my inlcntiuii than to imjiii:;!! 
his accuracy; and yet, although it is not likely, it is not inconceivable that Malone's 
knowledge extended no farther than to this transcript. Malone hail the 

same confidence in Sir \Yilliam Musgrave that we all have in Malunc, and if Sir 
William had sent the transcript to him as a memorandum of a document awaiting 
inspection, it is perfectly consistent with honesty that Malone should refer to the con- 
tents of this transcript as ‘known* even before he had exKmined the original, or even 
if he h.id never examined the original. Granting that this transcript came from .Som- 
erset House, (and it is not easy to sec whence else it could liave come,) Malone would 
not hesitate on the strength of it to believe in the existence of the original dcnnunenl, 
Indeed ray supposition receives some faint colour from a letter of Malone to Sir ^Vil- 
liam Musgrave in my possession. In it Malone says; ‘ 1 mean to i)rint Queen I'.li/a- 
beth's letter to Lady Paget as it stands in Nichols's Proj^rcssesy copied from a of 
Dr Ijirch in the Museum; surely there can be no harm in .saying that the original is 
still extautl (The Italics arc Maloneys.) I also happen to have Sir William Mus- 
grave’s reply to this very letter, in which he shows more caution than Malone, f'>r he 
says: ‘ I certainly have not any objection t^ainst your saying, “That you have been 
informed that the original is still extant/* * Although this correspomicncc refers to fiteis 
which it was necessary to keep secret, and therein is somewhat renu>ved from ordinary 
cases, yet it is, perhaps, worth citing, as showing that Malone, like all tlie rusi I'f u.<, 
wis willing to accept as fact that which was known to lie such by one in whom he liad 
an absolute trust. Do we not all accept I'he Outlines of the Life of Shtihesfare in 
the same faith? What the original document could have been from whicli this rniigh 
transcript was taken, it is hard to imagine. J do not see how it could liave belonged 
to the Accounts either of the Treasurer of the Chambers or of the Master cif rim Revels. 
The fact that it gives the names of the autht)rs of the plays renders it wholly unlike 
either; it is anomalous in that regard. Could it have been the basly mcn»orandum (»f the 
Revels accountant, from which he intended afterwards to fill out liis books, and for that 
purjDOse left the blank pages subsequently utilized by Cunningham; who, having found 
the memorandum, fulfilled the long-neglectcd duty, and then dcstnwed the original? 
But these imaginings are idle, and particularly idle in one as ignorant in such mntUTs 
as myself. It was the mistrust in this transcript of Malone, wiillen in an unknown 
hand, of an unknown date, from an unknown .source, save that it was among Malone’s 
papers, and unknown, apparently, even to Boswell, that led me to give as large a sjjace 
as I did to Halliwell-Phillipps’s defence of it, which, be it distinctly rcmcjnl;ered, is 
based mainly on Sir Walter Cope’s notice of the revival of Lore's Labour s Lost, 

In dealing with questions like this of the date of the composition of a play, it seems 
to me that it is of the first moment to keep before us the end and aim which gives the 
subject its importance ; we ought to adjust our lines of perspective and so anangc our 
objects in view that each shall have its true relative value, and that we be not in danger 
of confounding nearness with magnitude or importance. Every one has a right to select 
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his vanishing-point, and arrange his lines as suit him best ; to me it is a great charm in 
the study of Khakfipeare that the number of points from which that myriad-minded 
man can be studied arc as myriad as iris mind. If we are searching for the facts of 
his outward life, then the days and months and years when he wrote his plays are of 
essential importance. Eut if the outward conditions of his muddy vesture of decay do 
not attract us, and we are straining to catch sound of immortal harmony, what profit 
to us then is there in tides and times ? Would a year or two, one way or the other, 
in the composition of Othello, or a dozen years, for that matter, bring us any nearer to a 
knowledge of the Moor ? Would a single throb be added to Romeo's last farewell to 
Juliet if wc knew the very day, or the very hour of the day, when Shakcsiieaic wrote 
the scene ? Wc must bcw.are tilat wc do not confound in any question like this, the 
essential and the accidental. Does the history of the Koh-i-nor add one doit to its 
value or one tint to its rays ? It is not the knowledge that it was written in 1604 or in 
1704 that fills our theatres when 0 /lullo is on the stage. 

Accepting the date of 1604, I began with a reliance on time, and a trust in Halli- 
well-Phillipps; there we may safely remain, ‘cnshclter’d and embay’d.’ 


DATE OK THE ACTION 

Malone (Note on 11, i, l) : All the modern editors following Rowe have .siippo-sed 
the capital of Cyprus to be the place where the scene of OthMo lies during the last four 
Acts, but this could not have been .Sliakespeare’s intention; Aleosui, the capital city 
of Cyprus, being situated nearly in the centre of the island, and thirty miles distant 
from the sea. The principal sea-iiorl town of Cypnis was /■'amagiistii, where there was 
formerly a strong fort and commodious haven, — tlic only one of any inagnitude in the 
island; and there uudoulitetUy the scene should be placed. ‘Nccre unto the havea 
(says Knullos), slandclh an old castl,-, with four lowers after the ancient manner of 
building.’ To this castle wc find Othello pre.scntly repairs. 

It is observable lliat CilUliin, whose novels were fir.4 published in 1565, makes no 
mention of any attack' licing made on Cyprus by the lurks. Irmn our poet.s h.aving 
mentioned the preparatiims against this island, which they lif.-t assaulted and took from 
the Venetians in IS70, wc m.ay suppjse that he intended liiat year as the era of his 
tragedy; but bv niemioning Rhodes as also likely to Ite assaulted by the lurks, he has 
fallen into an historical inconsistency, for they were then in ijuiet possession of that 
island, of which they became masters in J teoeinber, 152a ; and if, to evade this diffi- 
culty, we refer Otk llo to an era prior to that year, (here will be an equal incongruity ; 
for from 1473, wlicn the C'enctians first became po.ssc.s.,ed of Cyprus, to 1522, they h.ad 
Siot been molested by any i uvUisU anuaiucnt. 

Reed : The time of this ]ilay may be .ascertained from the following circumstances : 
Selymus the Second formed his design ag.ainst Cyprus in 1 3 Gp, and look it in 1571. 
This was the only attempt the Turks ever made upon that island after it came into the 
hands of the Venetians (which was in the year i47o). wlierefore llie time must fall in 
with some part of that imerv.al. Wc learn from the play that there was a jun.-iioii of 
the Turkish licet at Rhodes in order for the invasion of Cyprus; that it lust came sail- 
ing towards Cyprus, then went to Rhales, there met another squadron, and then re- 
sumed its wav to Cvpriis. These are real Iiistorical facts which hajipened when Mus- 
tapha, Selynms’s general, attacked Cyprus iu May, 1570, which, therefore, is the true 
period of this performance. (See Knolles’s Hisforr of the Turks, pp. S38, 840, 867.) 
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Knight: The Republic of Venice became the virtual sovereign of Cyprus in 1471, 
■when it assumed the guardianship of the son of Catharine Cornaio, who, being left a 
■widow, wanted the protection of the Republic to maintain the power which her husiiaml 
had usurped. The island was then first garrisoned by Venetian troops. Catharine, in 
14S9, abdicated the sovereignty in favour of the Republic. Cyprus was retained liy 
the Venetians till 1570, when it was invaded by a powerful Turkish force, and was 
finally subjected to the dominion of Selim II in 1571. From that period it has formed 
[until it was acquired a few years ago by England] a part of the Ttirkisli Empire. 
Nicosia, the inland capital of the island, was taken by sjorm; and Famagusta, tlte 
principal sea-port, capitulated after a long and gallant defence. It is evident, lliere- 
fore, that we must refer the action of Othello to a period before the subjugation of 
Cyprus by tire Turks. The locality of the scenes after the E'irst Act inii.st Ire at Fama- 
gusta, which was sti'ongly fortified, — a fact which Shakespeare must have known, when 
in III, ii, Othello says : ‘ I will be walking on the taurks.' 

.Staunton gives a long e.vtract from Kuollcs’s History n.avrating the ‘ cireumstanees 
originating the siege of Nicosia, “the chief and richest citie of all the IslamI,” and the 
ultimate conquest of Cyprus by the Turk, (for tlicre was no segregation of tlie Turk- 
ish fleet ” as the play supposes,) of which the most important, it might be said the only 
important, items, (and Italicized by Staunton,) are as follows : ‘ For Mtistai'ha, author of 
that expedition, had before appointed Mall IJassa at a time prefixed to meet him at the 
Rhodes, and that he that came first should tarrie for the other, that so they mifit 
together saile into Cyprus.' And again : ‘ The whole fleet at that time consisted of noo 
hundred galleys, amongst whom were diverse galliots,’ &c. 


DURATION OF THE ACTION 

Shakespeare’s art in dealing with Time was first noticed by IIalpin and I'rofc.ssor 
Wilson, and was referred to in the Vrcface of Hamlet, where is given a brief exposition 
of their views. According to Professor Wilson, Shakespeare counts off days and hoiir.s, 
as it were, by two clocks, on one of which the true Historic Time i.s recorded, and on 
the other the Dramatic Time, or a false show of time, whereby days, weeks, and moiillts 
may be to the utmost contracted. It is as though the hour-hand pointed to historic 
time, while the minute-hand, recording fresh sensations with every swing of the pendii- 
luui, tells dramatic time. While the former has traveled from one figure to anotlier, 
the latter has traversed the whole twelve, and is true to the hour when the hammer 
falls. We know' that but an hour has passed, and j'ct, following the minute-hand, we 
have lived through the whole twelve. In no one way, it is sulnnitted, does Shake- 
speare show more emphatically' than in this, that he wrote his plays to Ijc lieard and 
not read. In the theatre no trace is noted of this art, or even trick (be it re.spectfully 
termed); while on the printed page it may be detected in almost every' Scene. In no 
play is this glamour carried to greater lengths than in Othello. That Ilesdeinona 
should be murdered within thirty-six hours after landing in Cyprus is what no spec- 
tator of the play can readily believe ; and yet to the re.adcr of the tragedy thi.s head long 
speed is so real that it was proclaimed two hundred years ..ago by Rymer, who hissed 
and cackled over what he considered an absurdity so glaring, that he believed the 
exposure would forever disgrace and dethrone Shakespeare. Perhaps it is well that 
Professor Wilson did not know in whose footsteps he w'as unconsciously treading — but 
to what a diflerent goal ! 
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r ^\hiIst this legerdemain in regard to dramatic or illusory time is thus pronounced in 
\ OthellOf in scarcely any other is the historic or real time more clearly noted. "We can 
follow the characters through each day, nay, wc can discover even the very days of the 
week, and that Othello landed in Cyi^s on Saturday afternoon. 

In the foregoing pages no notes in regard to this question of time liave been included, 
except one or two here and there, enough to recall to the student’s memory that such a 
question exists, and should be borne in mind. 

It is but fair to say, at tlie outset, that there are not wanting good scholars who deny 
this theory of Double Time, and who variously Inteipret tlie allusions which Plalpin 
and Wilson consider indications of it. It will be, of course, iny endeavour duly to set 
fo^h their ojq^osilion ; but, for tlic present, let the correctness of the theory be assumed, 
r and let it be taken for granted that here, in Oihello^ Shakesi'jcarc has interwoven two 
■ different comj^utations of time, tlie historical or real, the dramatic or illusory. 

1 propose first to note the passages which point to Historic Timc^ and as briefly as 
possible; the wliolc play is At imn<l and coinprcs.sion is obligatory. 

'Ihc drama opens at night. Witiiin an hour after the council is adjourned, Othello 
and Desdemona start for Cyprus. This night wc may fancifully call the 

Plow long tlie voyage from N'enicc to Cyprus lasts, we have no means of knowing. 
The distance was great, UiirUen or fourteen hundred miles, and the lal>ouring barks 
were slow and delayed by a tempest; ten days or a fortnight is none loo long. lago’s 
arrival anticipated Cassio’s expectation by a .?<.•* tv/ itli'hts' speed. Tlie desperate tem- 
pc.st had laslc<l during the night, when the wind-shak’d surge had seemed to cast 
water oil the burning licnr; it Iiad evidently cleared up in the afternoon, and the aerial 
blue appeared. The afternoon was Saturday. At five o’clock the Herald announced 
that, upon certain, tidings //4>re arrhed of the pcnlilion of tlic Turkish fleet, there was 
to be sport and revels till the bell have tolled eleven. Othello tells Cassio to look to 
the guard to-fify/z/f and before ten o’clock lago has begun his temptation of Cassio, 
from which hour the action steadily proceeds through the night, until Cas>io, after his 
disgi'ace, resolves to beseech the virtuous JX*sdcm<ma to undertake for him lielimcsin 
the morning. Althougli on j^arting lago wishes liim guod-niglit, yet the day was break- 
ing, and Cassio did luit go to bed. As soon as he thinks lunilia is stirring, lie appeal’s 
before Otlicllo’s dwelling witli sonic musicians, to give his (Jcneral tlie goud-inurrow 
customary on the morning after maniage. 

This is the beginning of the Second DaVf and in Cyprus, and Sunday. 

Kmilia admits Cassio, and promises to bestow Iiim wdicre he should have time to 
speak his bosom freclv to Desdemona, The great Third Scene of the Tliird Act opens 
with this interview liehvccn Desdemona and Cassio; which is broken ofl by the return of 
Othello, with lago, from an inspection of the works; vhc gentle lady intercedes for the 
disgraced I.icutcii.ant, and licrc we learn the days of the week : ^Des. Good love, call him 

* back. 0th. Not now, sweet Desdemona, some other lime. Des. But shall’t be shortly ? 

* 0th. The sooner, sweet, for you. Des. Shall’t bo to-niglU [Sunday], at supper? Qth. 
‘ No, not to-night. Des. To-morrow [Monday] dinner llicn ? Ofh. I sliall nut dine at 

* home ; I meet the Captains at the citadel. Des. W hy then to-morrow [Monday] night, 
‘on Tuesday morn. On Tuesday' noon or night, on Wednesday morn. I p'lilhee thee 
‘ name tlic time, but let it not exceed three days.’ 

Before this scene closes Othello has become lago’s victim, and withdraws to furnish 
himself with some swift means of death for Desdemona, but firet he \vislies to iliscover 
the truth of lago’s assertion tliat Cassio has the handkerchief; to Desdemona he there- 
fore goes at once. That Othello goes instantly to Desdemona, I infer not only fiom 
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the etenial fitness of things, (he never could have been in her company one minute 
without resolving his doubts), but also .from his Aside y/hen he first greets her: ‘Uh 
hardness to dissemble !’ This is his first alleuipl ul dibbeiubling, thucrurc the lubl lime 
that he had seen her. He finds that the handkerchief is gone, and leaves her in fury, 
Cassio sees Bianca and promises to call on her that evening, which is of course Siiiulay 
evening, and with this interview between Cassio and Bianca the 'riiinl Act closes. 

The only chance thus far, it seems to me, for any time to elapse is between tlie clusc 
. of the Third and the beginning of tlie Fourth Act. I was at one lime in great hopes 
that at least some days could be wedged in here, especially since the cunversatiun, wiili 
which the Act opens, between lago and Olhellu is not only general in its charaeler, as 
though they were discussing some abstract question of ,jnorality, but Othello had aciually 
fo^otten all about the handkerchief. I was the victim of Shakespeare’s ari, and two 
little words of Bianca’s bind the two Acts logelher as one in point of time. Bianca 
asks Cassio what he meant by that same handkerchief which he gave her ei'c/i /urdi; 
so that we arc still in Sunday, in the afternoon, after the ‘generous islanders inviteil by 
Othello had had their dinner. Btanca repeats her invitation to Cassio to come to supper 
To supper likewise Othello invites Lodovico, who aiTivos fnjin Venice befure 
this Scene closes. Before the next Scene closes the Inunpcts suninum to this very 
sup])er. After Bianca’s supper Cassio is wounded, and after the supi^er to the \'cnc- 
tian Ambassadors, Desdeiriona is smothered, — on Sunday tvit/iin lliiriy-si.x hours 
after her arrival in Cyprus. 

The indications of Dramatic 7'ime arc not so easily enumerated ; they arc often mere 
•hints, vani.diing touches, leaving an impression not by their force, but by their frciiucnt 
and vai-ied repetition. 

It is not till the Moor is caught in the' whirlwind of passion raised by lago that any 
necessity arises for these hints of Protracted Time. But, when once eaugld up, it is 
of the utmost necessity that the action should drive ahead in storm; one minutc'.s calm 
would explain ever)thing; yet the cleliLsion must be complete tlial Othello's piHiion is 
of gradual growth. Before our eyes it must be made to pass through all stages of ilevel- 
opment. In the First Act, therefore, tliere ore but few indications, that I can delect, 
of this Dramatic Time, There are one or two towards the close of it, where lago tells 
i Roderigo that * It cannot be that Dcsdeinona should long continue her Jove to die 
= Moor, nor he his to her, it loas a violent commencement, and thou shall see an answer- 
able sequestmtion.’ The past tense flits by us, and the marriage of the M(;or, within 
* the hour, seems already like an old story. Again, before ihc .Scn.atc, f )ihello spunks as 
though tliis were not the first canijxi/gn in which he h.ad ))ccn .acctmipanieJ by his wife. 
He 2 iromiscs. for himself with an assurance, clearly born of experience, when lie rej^cls 
the thought that * Light-wiiiged toys of featliered Cupid ’ could ‘ seel his sjieculalivc and 
ofiiced instruments.’ Again, lago, at the very close, leaves us with the impression that 
j his knavery will be slow in its advances. ‘Let's sec: After some time to abuse Othello’s 
■ ear.’ Trusting in this iDromise that the process will be slow, wc accept the order of the 
subsequent events as in fulfilment of it. 

Of one fact in this First Act it is important to be sure, before wc leave it, and tliis is 
that Othello’s marriage takes place on the very night that it was discovered by Brabantio ; 
the first words that Roderigo utters refer to it as an end of all his hopes, and lago tells 
Cassio shortly afterwards that Othello ‘is made forever if the land carack prove lawful 
prize which he has secured to-ni^ht* If we may supiaose that Othello and Dcsclemona 
were married for some lime before the night on which the play opens, then many of tlie 
difficulties of the Short Time in Cyprus disappear. This theory was started and dis- 
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proved by Professor Wilson in his Christopher under Canvas for April, 1S50, p. 510.* 
Seward, one of the interlocutors, is represented as starting this theory, ‘ Tliat there was 
long lime at Venice after marriage, and short time at Cyprus;’ and in support urged that 
‘ the pliant hour ’ which Othello says he once took to ask Desdemona to be his wife, can- 
not refer to the day on which the play commences; also, that much weight should be 
given to the calm tone, the husband-like and matron-like demeanor, of Othello and 
Desdemona when confronted with the Senate. Professpr_\Vilson thus disposes of it. 

'North. The thing most preposterous to meTn a long miuriage at Venice, is the 
< continued lying imsition in which it places Othello and Desdemona towards her father. 
' Two months — say — or three or four — of diincidt deception 1 when the uppermost cha- 
' racteristic of both is clear-so’jlednes.s — the most magnanimous sincerity. Uy that, 
‘ before anytliing cl.se, are they kindred luid fit for one another. On lliat, before any- 
‘ thing else, is the Tragedy grounded — on his unsuspicious opennes.s, wiiich is drawn, 
' against its own nature, to suspect her purity that lies open as earth's bosom to the sun. 
‘And she is to be kiiicd ftA* a dissembler! In either, immense contrast between the 
‘person and fate. Tliat These Two should truckle to a dome.siic lie! 

‘ Sjsh'rrh. W iiy shouid not Othello marry Desdemona, and keep her at her father's 
‘ as theorized ? 

‘ North. It is out of his character. lie has the spirit of command, of lord.shiiJ, of do- 
‘ minion — an aiiimttt iiiiperio.ms. This element must be granted to lit him for his place; 
‘ and it is intimated, and is consistent with and es.scntial to his whole fabric of mind. 
‘ Then, he would not piut that which belonged to him out of his power, in iiostile fccep- 
‘ ing — his wife and not his wife. It is contimy to his great love, which desires and 
‘ would feed upon her continual presence. And against his discretion, prudence, or 
‘ common sense, to risk that IJrabantio, discovering, might in fury take sudden violent 
‘ measures — shut her up in a convent, or turn her into the streets, or who knows what 

‘ — kill licr 'J'hc least that can be said i.s, that it invests the sanctimony of mar- 

‘ riage with the air of an iliicit amour. 

‘ Thlrovs. Then the Idgh-minded Othello rimning tlie jicrpeiual and imminent risk 
‘of being caught thieving — slip) 'ing through loojvholcs — mouse-holes — key-holes. 
‘ What in Romeo and Juliet is romance, between Oilicllo and Desdemona is almost 
‘ pollution. 

‘ A'orth. What a desolating of the II.VN.NKUS of tiic Tlay ! Will you then, in order 
‘to evade a difficultv of the mechanical construction, clog and whelm the pootiy, and 
‘moral greatness of tlie Fl.iy, with a preliminary debasement ? Introduce your Hero 
‘ and Heroine under a cloud ? . . . . 5 Iy dear .Seward — pray, meditate but for a moment 
‘ on these words of l)e.sdemona in the Council Chamher : “ My noljle Father, I do )jer- 
‘ceive here A tuviiutr) duty.” — I, iii, 205-214. Tlicse arc weighty words — of grave 
‘ and solemn ingiort — and the time h.as come when Desdemona the Daughter is to be 
‘ Desdemona the Wife. She tells sim])ly and sedately — ahectionatcly and gratefully — 
‘ the great )irimal Truth of this our human and social life. Hitherto her lather has 
‘been to her the Lord of Duty — the Lord of Duty henceforth is to he her Ilii.shand. 
‘ Othello, up to that night, had been but her Lover; and up to thtit night— for tlie hid- 
‘ den wooing w.as nothing to be asli.amcd of or repented — tliere had been to her no 

• See Blackiivoit's Nagaane for November, j8.|0, April and ktay, 1S50 : These arlicLs, having 
been, in substance, reprinted in the TrattsacHaas 0/ The Alw Shekspere Society, 1875-76 and 1877- 
79, arc aceessible to all. These Dies Boreaits arc brilliant, though lacking somewhat of the charm 
of the youth and Itislihood and poetry of the Socies Ambrosiana, with their central figure, that 
idealized character^ — the Shepherd. — E d. 
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‘ ‘ divided Duty ’ — to her Father’s happiness had been devoted her whole filial heart. 

‘ But had she been a married woman for weeks or months before, how insincere — how 
‘ hypocritical had that appeal been felt by herself to be, as it issued tioin her lips ! The 
‘ Duty had, in that case, been ‘ divided ’ before — and in a way not pleasant for us to 

* think of — to her Father violated or extinct. Grant that Othello and Desdemona must 
‘ be married for two months before he murders her — that our hearts and iinagination.s 
‘ require it. The resemblance to the ordinary course of human affairs asks it. ^Ve 
‘ cannot bear that he shall extinguish her and himself — both having sipped only, and 

* not quaffed, from tlie cup of hymeneal felicity. Your soul is outraged by so harsh and 

* malignant a procedure of the Three Sisters. Extended time is required for the prolj- 
‘ ability — the stejrs of change in the heart of Othello require it — the construction and 

* accumulation of proofs require it — the wheel of events usually rolls with something 

* of leisure and measure. So is it in the real World — so must it seem to be on the 
‘Stage— e Ise no verisimilitude — no ‘vcluti in speculum.’ ‘Two months shall elapse 
‘between marriage and murder,’ says Shakespeare — going 16 write. 'I'hcy must pass at 
‘ Venice, or they must pass at Cyiarus. I’lace Shake.speare in this po.siticm, and which 
‘will he choose? If at Venice, a main requiring condition is not satisfied. l-‘or in the 

* fits and snatches of the clandestine marriage Othello has never po.ssossed with full 
‘ embrace, and heart overflowing, the hai)pinc.ss which he destroys. If an earthquake 
‘is to ruin a palace, it must bo built up to the battlements and pinnacles; furnished, 
‘occupied, made the seat of Pleasure, Pomp, and Power; and then shaken into heaps 
‘ — or you have but half a story. Oirly at Cyprus, Othello possesses Desdemona. There 
‘ where he is Lord of his Office, Lord over the Allegiance of soldier and civilian — cpf a 
‘whole population — Lord of the Island, which, sea-siirroiindetl, is ns a world of it.ielf — 
‘ Lord of his will — Lord of his Wife. But if, my dear Seward, Shakesiieare elects 
‘ time at Venice, he wilfully clouds his two excellent Persons with many shadows of 
‘indecorum, and clogs his Action with a procedure and a state of affairs, which your 
‘ Imagination loses itself in attempting to define — with improbabilitie.s — with impracti- 
‘ cabilitics — with impossibilities. If he -ivas resolute to have a well-sustained logic of 
‘ Time, 1 say it was better for him to have his Two Months distinct at Cyprus. I say 
‘that, with his creative powers, if he was detennined to have 'I'wo Calendar Months 
‘from the First of May to the First of July', and then in One Day distinctly the first 
‘suspicion sown and the murder done, nothing could have been easier to him than t'j 
‘have imagined, and indicated, and hurried over the required gap of time; ami that he 
‘ would have been bound to prefer this course to that inex])lical)lc marriage and no mar- 
‘riage at Venice. But Shakespeare, my dear Boys, had a better esca[ie. Wittingly' 
‘or unwittingly, he exempted himself from the obligation of walking by the Calendar. 
‘ He knew, or he felt, that the fair proportionate structure of the Action required liberal 
‘ time at Cyprus. Fie took it ; for there it is, recognized in the consciousness of every 
‘ sitting or standing spectator. He knew, or he felt, that the passionate cxpeclalion to 
‘ be sustained in the bosoms of his audience required a rapidity of movement in his 
‘ Murder-Plot, and it moves on feet of fire. 

‘ SBiyARD. Venice is beginning to fade from my ken. 

‘ North. You must go to the Tremendous Double Time at Cyprus, knowing 
‘ that the solution is to be had there, or nowhere.’ * 

Daniel {Time Analysis of the PlotSj &c., New Shakspere Society Trans., 1877— 79 > 
p. 239) fully agrees with Professor Wilson that there is no long time at Venice after 


These extracts are not literal tianscripts ; space obliges me to condense them painfully.— Eu. 
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marriage, but thiiibs that Uie supijosition of ‘long time at Venice before marriage’ is 
necessary, as it is the very foundation whereon lago subsequently builds up Othello’s 
jealousy by his repeated references to Cassio’s former connection with Desclemona, and 
of his having been from first to last the confidant of Othello’s wooing. Wilson having 
said that there is not the slightest ground for supposing an acquaintance, or, at least, inti- 
macy, between Desdemona and Emilia before they started together from Venice, Daniel 
controverts it, and asserts that, ‘ rightly considered there is good ground for supposing 
a prior acquaintance in the very' first lines of the play.’ Roderigo’s first speech, 
‘ Never tell me, &c.’ is, says Daniel, ‘ unintelligible, Roderigo’s whole connection with 
‘ lago impossilile, except on the supposition that lago has for some tinie iTcvious to the 
‘ commencement of the action b#en fooling the jxjor gull on the strength of his acquaint- 
‘ ance, therefore probably of Emilia's acquaintance, with Desdemona. It olTers the only 
•possible expilanatiou of the reproaches with which Koderigo assails lago here and in sul)- 
‘sequent scenes in Cyprus, 11, iii; I\', ii. 'I'lie “hundred times” that lago woo’d his 
‘wife to steal the handkercilief, Othello’s questioning with Emilia (IV, ii), and niimer- 
‘ous incidents of her connection with Desdemona, are only possible on the supposition 
‘ of this prior acquainlanee for the belief in which Wilson sees not the slightest ground.’ 

I am afraid that Daniel doth protest a tiny bit too much. When he says that ‘it oll'ers 
the only possible explanation of the reproaches with which Rodcrigo assails Tago,' to 
what does the ‘it’ refer? To lago's acquaintance with Desdemona, or to Emilia’s 
acquaintance with her? If to the former, it is hardly an an.swer to Wilson; if to the 
latter, he ha.s just said that lago's use of that acquaintance was on\y probable, and Wil 
son would at once deny it altogether, on the .ground th.at the acquaintance did not exist. 
It seems to me that all of Daniel's difficulties here and in Othello's questioning of Emilia, 
for which ‘long time atl'cnice liefi.rc marriage’ offers, for him, the only solution, ought 
to be solved by Wilson’s liouble Time ; but this solution has not proved satisfactory to 
Daniel, whose opinion on this, as on all .Shake-spearian lojiics, is entitled to grciit weight 
and great respect. That Roderi.go and lago were aci|uainled with each other long before 
Othello was married, it has never, fora minute, occurred to anybody to deny; hut to say that 
the only possible w.iy in which la,go could have pcisuadcd Rodcrigo of his power to help 
him into Desdemona’s graces, w.as by the nearness in which Emilia stood to her, or by 
the acquaintance of the two women with c.ach other, or even by his own acquaintance 
with her, is to put a limit to Iag>'’s fertility of resource in lying and to Rodcrigo's capa- 
city for bei ng gulled, w Inch I, for one, llatly refuse to set : gi ven great capacity to be deceived 
on the one hand, and grc.at, ahr.o.st illimitable, cap-aeily to deceive on the other, and it 
seems to me that we have all that is needed for an indefinite number of w.ays in which 
an explanation can be found of lago’s influence over Rodcrigo. Have rve not a speci- 
men of lago’s Iving in that vciy I'irst Scene ? Docs not Sh.akcspcare, at the very outset, 
give us a cue to the w.ay in which lago has l>een tolling Rodcrigo on, by that lying 
description, every syllable cf it false, of fUhcllo, the regal Gentleman, evading three 
Venetian Noblemen with bombast circumstance! horribly stufl'cd with epithets of war? 
When lago can thus lie about Othello, is it to be siqqiosed that he needs such a trifle 
as the presence of his wife near Desrleuwma, in order to induce in Roderigo a belief of 
his unbounded influence with the Mapiifico and his daughter? I am much afraid that 
if we give ourselves up to this supirosition, the Gull will have companions. 

Furthermore, Daniel intenrrets the gift of the handkerchief, not as a tnarriage gift, 
but as a betrothal gift, which Othello might have made long before his marriage, where- 
by ample opportunity is given for ‘ the hundred times ’ that lago asked Emilia to steal 
it. ‘'Wlren my' fate would have me wive,' read the Qq (HI, iv, 77)» which will fully 
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support Daniel’s interpretation, and • the hundred times ’ before marriage ; but ‘ When 
my fate would have me wived,’ read the Ff, which will not support Daniel's inlorprela- 
tion, and witli it will tumble ‘ Uie hundred times ’ before marriage. I prefer the Ff, but 
Daniel, of course, will elect to follow the Qq, and there is 110 e.\ccllent reason wliy he 
should not, only somewhere along the pathway I think it would do no harm to re.ar a 
placard, bearing on it, ‘ Bcwm'e of using the word impossible in Shakespeare ! ’ 

Professor Wilson thus takes up the subject of Protracted Time.* 

‘ Talboys. Long Time cunningly insinuates itself, serpentwise, througliont IJcsde- 
• mona's first recorded conversation with Cassio, at the beginning of 1 1 1 , iii, 25 — ilie 
“Dreadful Scene.’ Thus: ‘Assure thee. If I do vow a friendsiiip, Fll perform it,’ 

‘ and so on, down to line 33 : ‘ 'i' han give thy cause away.’ This points to a prolraeted 
‘ time in the future — and though announcing an intention merely, yet somehow it lL;ives 
‘ an impression that Desdemona carries her intention into clVect — tiiat she docs ■' waieii 
1 ‘him tame,’ does make his ‘bed seem a school' — lioes ‘intermingle everything site 
‘does with Cassio's suit.’ Then Dcsdemotia s:iys : ‘llnu'tbeen talking with a suitor 
‘ here, A man that lasi^nishes in your displeasure.’ I cannot listen to that line, even 
‘ now, without a feeling of the he.art -sickness of protracted tinte — ‘hope deferred makeili 
‘ the heart sick ’ — languishes! even unto death. I think of that fine line in Wordsworth ; 
‘ ‘ So fades — so languishes — ^grows dim, and dies.’ Far in this Scene, Otliello says to 
‘ lago : ‘ If more thou dost perceive, let me know more : .Set on thy wife to observe.’ 

’ • lago has not said that he had perceived anything, but Othello, greatly di.sliiihed, .speaks 
‘ as if lago had said that he had perceived a good deal ; and we might believe tliat tliey 
‘ had been a long time at Cyprus. Othello then says : ‘ This honest creature, dotil lless, 
‘ Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds.’ In all tills, sir, wc surely have 
‘ a feeling of longish time. ‘ O curse of marriage 1 Th.at wc can call those delicate 
‘ creatures outs — And not their appetites.’ This is the language of a some time niar- 
‘ tied man — not of a man the morning after his nuptials. 

‘ North. The Handkerchief. 

‘ Talboys. Ay — Emilia's words, HI, iii, 33S-344 ; ‘ I am glad I have found this 
‘ napkin,’ &c. Here we have long time, and no mistake. lago has wooed her to steal 
‘ it a hundred times 1 When and where ? Since llieir .arrival at Cyprus. The words 
‘ naturally give us the impression of long time. In none of his soliloipiies at Venice, 
‘or at Cyprus on their first arrival, has lago once mentioned th.at Handkerchief as the 
‘ chief instrument of his wicked design — and therefore Emilia's words imply weeks at 
‘ Cyprus. Again, line 396 : ‘ I slept the ne.\t night well.’ Next night — night after 
‘ night — many nights — many wedded nights — ^long time at Cyprus. 

‘ North. And then Cassio’s dream. 

‘ Talboys. ‘ I lay with Cassio^ — lately! Where, but at Cyprus ? ‘ Cursed fate ! 

‘ that gave thee to the Moor! And on Othello going off in a rage about the Iiandkcr- 
‘ chief — ^what saith Desdemona ? ‘ / nder saw this before! These few wortls arc full 
‘ charged with long time. 

'North. They are. And Emilia’s— ‘ 'Tis not a year or two shows us a man.’ 
‘ True, that is a kind of general reflection — ^Init a most foolish general reflection indeed, 
‘ if made to a Wife weeping at her husband’s harshness the d.iy after marriage. 

‘ Talboys. Emilia’s ‘year or two’ cannot mean one day — ^it implies weeks — or 
‘months. Desdemona then says, — ‘ Something, sure, of Mither from Venice, ox 


• Blaekwood's April, 1830 : Again I wish to say that these are not transcripts, but meagre 

abridgements, from which, however, I trust nothing essential is omitted. — Ed. 
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‘ some xmhatch’d practice,’ &:c. Does not that look like long time at Cyprus ? Unlike 
‘ the language of one who had herself arrived at C>'prus from Venice hiU the day before. 
‘And in continuation, Desdemona’s ‘such obserx'ances As fit the brhhi; III, iv, 171. 
‘ And that thouglit brings sudden comfort to jMor Desdemona, who says sweeQy : 
‘ ‘ Beshrew me much. Dmilia,* &c., doivn to line 176. That is — why did I, a married 
‘ woman some months old, forget that the honeymoon is gone, and that my Othello. 

* hero as he is, is now — not a llritlegroom — ^I>ut a husband ? * Men are not gods.’ 

^ North. And Bianca? She's a puzzler. 

‘ Talboys. a puzzler, and something more. (See III, iv, 192-204.) Here the 
‘ reproaches of Bianca to Cassio devclo]^ It^ng time. For, besides his week’s absence 
‘ from her house, there is inipl.x*d the preceding time necessary fur contracting and 
‘habitually carrying on the illicit attachment. Bianca is a Cyprus householder; Cassio 
‘sups at her house; liis intimacy, which has various exi^ressions of continuance, has 
‘been formed with her there; he has found her, and grown acipiainted with her there, 
‘ not at Venice. I know it da.s been suggested that she wa.s his mistress at Venice— 
' that she came with the squadron from X'cnice ; but for believing this there is here not 
‘the slightest ground. ‘ Whall keel) ^ 'veck away?’ would be a strange exclamation, 
‘indeed, from one who know that he had been but a day on shore — had landed along 
‘ with herself yestcixlay from the same ship— and had been a week cooped up from her 

* in a seiDai-ate berth. And Bianca, seeing the handkerchief, and being told to ‘take 
‘me Ibis work out,’ cries — ‘ 7 'c> the felt absence noru I feel a cause' ‘To the felt ab- 
‘ sence,’ Eight score eight hours ! the cause ? Some ncu' mistress at Cyprus— not forced 
‘ separation at sea. 

^ North. Then, Tallwy.s, where Othello is listening to the conversation of lago 
‘and Cassio, which he believes relates to his wife, Othello say.s, IV, i, 145. ‘Have 
‘you SCORED .ME?’ 'I'liat is, have you marked me fur deslniction, in order that you 
‘ may marry my wife ? Othello believes that Ca.-<sio is said to entertain an intention of 
‘maiiying Desdemona, and infers that, as a preliminary, lie must be put out of the way. 
‘ This on the first day after marriage ? No, surely — ^lung time at Cyprus. 

‘ Talboys. lago says to Cassio: ‘This is his second Ht: he had one yesterday' This 
‘is a lie — but Cassio ijelievcs it, Cassio could not have believed it, and therefore lago 
‘ W'ould not have told it, bad ‘yesterday’ l)ccn the day of the triumphant, joyful, and 
‘ hapjw arrival at Cyprus. Assiirctlly, Cas'^io knew that Otliullo had had no fit that day; 
‘ that day he was OthcIlo’S' lieutenant — lago 'but his Ancient — and lago could know 

* nothing of any fils that (.'assio knew not c*f — therefore — Bong Time. 

* North. ‘For I will make him tell the talc anew, Vlierc, how, liow oft, how long 
‘ago, and when, Tie hath — and is again to — ' He does so — and Othello believes what 
‘he hears Cassio tell of Bianca to be of Desdemona. Madness any way we take it— 

‘ but madness possible only — on long time at Cyprus. 

‘ Talboys. Then, sir, ‘They do command him home, Deputing Cassio in his gov- 
‘ ernment.’ What arc \\'e to make of that? 

* North. The Recall, except after considerable time, would make the policy of the 
‘ Senate frivolous— a thing Shakcsj^earc never docs, for the greatness of political move- 
‘ ments lies everywhere for a support to the strength and power of his tr.'^gic.^l fable. 

* Half that we know of Othello out of the Scenes is, that he is the trusted (’.encral of 
‘ the Senate. What gravity his esteem with you derives hence, and can we bear to 
‘ think of him superseded without cause ? Had Bodovico, who brings the new com- 
‘ mission, set off the day after Othello from Venice ? No. You imagine an intercourse, 

* which has required time, between Othello, since his aj^pointment, and the Senate. 
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* Why, in all the world, do they thus suddenly depose him, and put Cassjo in his place ? 
‘ You cannot very well think that the next measure of the Senate, after entrusting the 
‘command of Cyprus, their principal Island, to their most tried General, in most crili- 
‘ cal and perilous times, was to displace him ere they hear a word from liim. 'I hcy 
‘ have not had time to know that the Turkish Fleet is wrecked and scattered, unless 

* they sit behind Scenes in the Green-room. 

• Talboys. We must conclude that the Senate must give weeks or months to this 
‘New Governor ere interfering with him. — ^'I'o recall him before they know lie luis 
‘reached Cyprus — nay, to send a ship after him next day — or a day or two following 
‘ his departure — ^would make these * most potent, grave, and reverend Signor.s,’ enig- 
‘mas, and the Doge an Idiot. What though a steamer had brought titlings l)ack 10 
‘Venice that the Turks had been ‘banged* and ‘drowned?’ That was not a suriieicnt 
‘reason to order Othello back before he could have well set his foot on slujrc, or taken 

* more than a look at the stale of the fortitications, in case the Ottoman should lit out 

‘ another fleet. * 

^ North. Then mark Lodovico's language. lie asks, seeing Othello strike his 
‘wife — as well he may — ‘Is it his use?’ Or did the letters ‘work upon his blood, 
‘and new-crcate this fault?* And logo answers, ‘It is not honesty in me to speak 
‘ what / have seen ami known' Lodovico says, * The noble Moor, whom our Senate 
‘ call all in all sutTicient.’ Then they have not quanvlled with him, at least — nor lc>t 
‘ their good opinion of him ! lago answers, * lie is much changed ? ’ What, in a day ? 
‘ And again — ‘ It is not honesty in me to speak what 1 have seen and known.’ What, 
‘in a day? Lodovico comes evidently to Othello after a long separation — such as 
‘affords room for a moral transformation; and lago’s words — lies as they are— and 
‘seen to be lies by the most unthinking person — ^\*et refer to much lliat has passed in 
‘an ample time — to a continued coui*se of procedure. l*iit in all the Play, nothing is 
‘ so conclusive of long time as IV, ii, 3-14. If all this relates to their residence at 
‘Cyprus, it indicates many weeks. Then a word about Emilia. Now, consider, lirst, 
‘ her character. She seems not ver)’ principled, not very chaste. Vet how strong her 
‘ alVection for Desdemona, and her faith in her purity ! She witnesses for her, and she 
‘dies for her! I ask, how long did that aflcclion and that opinion take to grow? a few 
‘ days at Venice, and a week while they were .sea sick rd)oarcl ship? No. WcelvS — 
‘ months. A gentle lady once made to me that fine remark, — ‘ I'.milia has not much 
‘ ‘ worth in herself, but is raised into worth by her contact with Desdemona — into Iieruic 
‘‘worth I’ *I care not for thy sword — I'll make theo known, ihniigh I l>)>t twenty 
‘ ‘ lives.’ The impure dying a voluntary martyr for (lie pure is to the Iiigdic>t degree 
‘affecting — is the veiy' manner of Shakesj>eare, to express a principal character by its 
‘ influence on subordinate ones — has its own moral sublimity; but more than all, for 
‘ our purposej it witnesses lime. Love, and Faith, anti Fitlelity, won from her in whom 
‘these virtues are to be firet created 1 Othello, in hw wmtli, calls Emilia ‘a 
‘ ‘ and-key of villainous secrets : and yet she’ll kneel and j)ray ; I have seen her do't.’ 

‘ Where and when ? It could only have been at Cyprus ; and such language <lenoics a 
‘somewhat long attendance there on Desdemona. ‘Some of your funclitm, misircs't,’ 
‘renewed to Emilia — u'hen, after conversing with DesdciiKUia, Othello is g«/ing out — 
‘ is his treatment of one whom he supposes to have been serviceable to his wife's and 
‘Cassio’s amour. Where? There, only there, in Cypnis, by all witnessing, palpaldy. 

* She could not before. He speaks to her as professional in such sendees, therefore 
‘long dealing in them; but this all respects tliis one intrigue, not licr previous life. 

* The wicked energy of the forced attribution vanishes, if this respects anything but her 
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‘ helpfulness to his wife and her paramour, and at Cyprus— there— only there. Nothing 
‘points to a farther hack looking suspicion. lago’s ‘thousand times committed’ can 
‘ only lengthen out the stay at Cyprus. OtheUo still believes that she once loved him 
‘—that she has fallen to comiption. Could he have the most horrible, revolting, and 
‘ loathsome of all thoughts, that he wedded her impure ? and not a hint given of that 
‘most ati-ocious pang? Incredible— iini»ssilj!e! I can never believe, if Shakespeare 
‘ intended an infidelity taking precedency of the m.arriage, that he would not by word 
‘ or by hint have said so.’ [In answer to this last assertion, Daniel urges, as is men- 
‘ tioned above, that ‘ the very foundation on which lago builds up Othello’s jealousy ’ is 
the relationship e.visting before marriage between Cassio, Desdemona, and the Moor 
himself ; ‘ surely,’ says Daniel (p. 229), ‘ this is a pretty strong hint, and Othello, in IV, 
‘ii, 103,’ where he first directly accuses Desdemona of unchastity, ‘gives another 
pretty strong hint too.’] ‘ Lastly, the wedding sheds were reserved; they had been 
‘laid by for weeks — months — time long enough to give a saddest character to the 
‘ bringing them out again-aa serious, ominous meaning — disturbed from the quietude, 
‘ the sanctity, of tlieir slccji I ly a wifc'.s mortal presentiment that they may be her shroud.’ 

In that storehouse of information, The Shakes/<eore Key (p. 217), Cowdex-Clarke 
gives the following references to Long 'l ime, which were not noticed by Wilson : I, iii, 
283-32S; I, iii, 419; II, i, 32; II, i, S9-91; III, iii, 64-75; J''''-, 49 < 5 ; A, 5371 HI, 
iv, 130. On this last passage l.s the following note: ‘It is in this brief Scene that so 
much lapse of time is iniNied ; for Ca.ssio speaks of his ‘ former suit,’ and Desdemona 
sends for him to inform him of the progress she has made in her advocacy on his 
behalf, although there is no alisolutely-statcd interval since she begged Othello to let 
Cassio come and j'lead for recall, and her husband refused to allow this return to be 
made either ‘ to-night,’ ‘ to-nioiTow,’ or within the nc.xt ‘ three days.’ So systematically 
is Long Time implied while Short Time is presen-ed, that it is impo.esiblc not to believe 
in this having been the author’s thorough intention and artistic plan.’ Also, III, iv, 
I4S; IV, ii, 163; lb., 1.S2; lb., 207-212. 

Even in addition to lhc.se enumerated by Wil.son and Cowden-Clarkc, it seems to 
me that a few other instances which intimate Long Time may bo gleaned. Tims, 
II, ii, 345, on the very first evening in Cyjjms, after Ca.s.sio’s di.sgr.acc, I.tgo speaks 
of Othello’s having given himself up to the eotileniplaliou of De.sdcmona’s gr.aces to 
such an extent tliat the gcncral’.s wife is now the general ; .such an assertion seems 
to require a long coiir.se of marked attention, in public and in private, to justify it. 
Again, Roilerigo was a man eif wealth; in the pursuit of his pleasure he could afford 
to buy jewels rich enough to half comijit a vntarist; before he left Venice he may be 
supposed to have fullillcd his promise to fago, and to have converted all his land into 
money ; his last words were, ‘ I'll go sell all iny land.’ lago speaks of tlie amount 
of his gold and jewels as l.argc; and yet he has been in Cyprus but a few hours before 
he tells lago that his money is almost spent, that he has not more than enough to last 
him to get hack to Venice; and in referring to himself as hunting in a chase we have 
visions of a lavish expenditure, day after day, and week after week; nor does lago 
: diminish this impression when he speaks of the ailalory lime and of the paitenee which 
their work demands. Again, Cassio expresses to Desdemona a fear that the policy 
'which obliges Othello to treat him coldly may' last so leny that Othello will porye* him. 

This question of Shakespeare’s use of these Two Times is so important (of more 
importance in this than in almo.st any other play) that it is incumbent on us to give 
good heed to Wilson’s explanation of it, whereof the substance I have here endeav- 
oured to extract : 
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‘ The usefulness of the Two Times is palpable from first to last — of the Short Time 
‘ for maintaining the tension of the passion — of the Long for a thousand general needs. 
‘Thus Bianca must be used for convincing Othello very potently, ix)sitivcly, unan^wer- 
r'ably. But she cannot be used without supposing a protracted intercourse Ijeiwecn 
•.‘her and Cassio. lago’s dialogue with him falls to the ground if the aot|uainiance 
‘began yesterday. But superincumbent over all is the necessity of our not 
‘that lago begins the Temptation, and that Othello extinguishes the Light of liis Life, 
‘ all in one day. And obsen*e how this concatenation of the passionate scenes operates. 
‘ Let the Entrances of Othello be four — ^A, B, C, D. You feel tlie close connection of 
‘A with B, of B with C, of C with D. You feci the coherence, the nextnc.sj--, ami all 
‘the force of the impetuous Action and Passion resulting. But the logically-consc'iucnt 
‘near connection of A with C, and much more with D, as again of B with P, you ao 
*no/ feel. Why? When you arc at C, and feeling the pressure of B upon C!, you have 
‘lost sight of the pressure of A upon B. At each entrance you go bade one step — you 
‘ do not go back two. The suggested intervals continually 'keep (iisp.Iaeing to distances 
‘in your memory the formerly felt connections. 'J'his could not so well happen in real 
‘life, where the relations of time are strictly bound upon your memory, llujiigh some* 
•thing of it happens when passion devours memor}-. But in fiction, llic conception 
‘being loosely held, and shadowy, the feat becomes easily practicable. 'I'lius the Short 
‘ Time tells for the support of the Passion, along with the I.ong Time, by means (jf vlr- 
‘tuous installations from the hand or wing of Oblivion, I'Vom one to two you fed no 
‘intermission — from two to three you feel none — from three to four you fed none; but 
‘ I defy any man to say that from one to four be has felt none. I defy any man to .say 
‘honestly that ‘sitting at the Play’ he has kept count from one to four. Bc.sides every 
‘ past Scene, constituting a marked moment in the progress of the Play, lias the efteel f'‘i 
‘ the Poet, as well as for you, of protracting the time in retrospect, — tlirowing everything 
. ‘that has passed further back. The goings-out and rc-cntcrings of (‘)ihello liavo a 
‘strangely deluding cfiect — they disconnect the time more than y(.)U can think — anil all 

* the change.s of persons on the stage, all shiftings of scenes ami dr'ipjiings of curtain.s, 
. ‘break and dislocate and dilate the time to your imagination, till you do not iii llie least 
: ‘know where you are. In this laxity of your conception, all liiiils of exleiulcd time 
'.‘sink in and .spring up, like that fungus which, on an apt soil, in a night grows to a 

‘foot diameter. .Shakespeare, wc have seen, in his calmer con.«lructions, .diows, in a 
‘score of way.s, weeks, months; that is therefore the true time, or call it tlic historical 
‘time. Hurried himself, and hurrying you on the torrent of passion, lie forgets time, 
‘and a false show of time, to the utmost contracted, arises. I do not kivAv whether 
‘ he did not perceive this false exhibition of time, or perceiving, he did not care. But 
‘we all must see a reason, and a cogent one, why he should not let in the markings of 
‘protraction upon his dialogues of the Seduced and tlie Seducer. If you ask me, Il'iw 
‘stood the time in the mind of Shakespeare? I answer, I do not know, ^'lie tiucs- 

* tion splits itself into two : first, * How did he project the time ? ’ Second, ‘ J low did 
“he conceive it in the progress of the Play?’ My imprcs.sion is, tliat he injected 
‘ extended time. If so, did he or did he not know that in managing tlic Seduction he 
‘ departed from that design by contracting it into a Day ? I )id he delibernlely entertain 
‘a double design? If he did, how did he excuse this to himself? Did lie say, ‘A 
“stage necessity, or a theatrical or dramatic necessity’ — namely, that of sustaining at 

* the utmost possible reach of altitude the tragical passion and interest — ‘ requires the 
“precipitation of the passion from the first breathing of suspicion — tlic ‘ Ha ! Ha ! I 
‘ ‘ like not that,’ of the suggesting Fiend — to the consecrated ‘ killing myself, to die upon 
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‘ * a kiss ! all in tlic course of fifteen hours — ^and this tragical vehemency, this impet- 

* ‘ uous energy, this torrent of power I will liavc ; at the same time I have many reasons 

* * “amongsl them the general probability of the action— for a dilated time; and I, being 

* * a magician of the first water, will so dazzle, blind, and bewilder my auditors that 
< ‘ they shall accept the double time with a double belief— shall feel the unstayed rush- 

* * ing on of action and passion, from the first suggestion to the cloud of deaths — and 

* * yet shall remain with a conviction that Othello was for months Governor of Cj*]irus 

* * — they being on the wliole unreficctive and uncritical persons?’ 

‘ T^ilboys. And, after nil, who willingly criticises his dreams or his pleasures? 

* ORTH. And the Audience of the Glolje Theatre shall not — for 'I hurl my dazzling 
‘ ‘ spells into the spungy air,' and *<he spell shall sit when the curtain has fallen.’ Shakc- 

* speare might, in the consciousness of power, say this. }*'or this is that whicli he lias — 
‘knowingly or unknowingly — done. Unknowingly? Perhaps — Iiimstlf borne on by 
‘ the successively rising waves of his work. l*'or you see, Talbovs, with what prolonged 

* and severe laliour we two h;f\ c arrived at knowing the reality of the case which now 
‘ lies open to us in liroad light. ^Vc have needed time and pains, and the slow settling 
‘of our understandings, to unwind the threads of delusion in which we were encoiled 

* and entoiled. If a .strange and unexjdained jwwcr could nndenialdy so beguile us — a 
‘ possibility of which, previously to this examination, wc never have dreamt, how do we 
‘ warrant that the same dark, nameless, mysterious t>ower shall not equally blinil the 
‘ ‘ Artificer of I'raud ’ ? Tlierc arc the Two Times, tlic Long and the Sliurt ; ami eacli 
‘ exerts upon you iU especial virtue. I cau believe that Shakespeare unconsciously did 

* what Necessity claimed, — the impetuous motion on, on, on of the Passion, — the Long 
‘Time asked by the successive events; the forcc-s that swayed him, eacli in its turn, its 

* own way. And put up with these Two Times wc must, — one fi-i* our sympathy with 
‘ Othello’s tempest of heart, — one for the verisimilitude of the transaction. 

‘ Illu.sion, a consliiucnt <jr P<»c{ry, is wiiKN tiik samk thino is, anp is sot. Pa — 
\God bless him!— makes believe to be a T.ion. lie roars, and springs upon liis prey. 
‘He at once l)clicvcs himself to be a Lion, and knows himself to be J’a. Just so with 
‘the Shakc-spearc Club — many millions strong. The two times at Cyprus arc there ; 

* the reason for the two limes — to wit, prf*hability of the Action, siurni uf ilic Passion — 
*15 there; and if any wiseacre .should ask, ‘ IJow do wc manage to .«land the hiioxon 
‘ together-proceeding of two times ?’ the wiseacre is an>wercd — ‘ c don I stand it— 

‘ for we know nothing about it. Wc arc hcM in a conru.si».»n and a delusion about the 
‘time.* We have cil'cct of both — distinct knowlctigc of ncitlier. A\e liave siiggcstion.s 
‘to our Undewtamling of extended time — wc have nuA'cment.s of our ^\i)l I'v precipi- 
‘ tated time. Docs any man Ijv |Jossibilily ask for a scheme and an cxpo.silion, by which 
‘it shall be in.ade luminous to the smallcsl cajxicily hiau we arc able distinctly all along 
‘to know, aiul licar in mind, that the preceding tninsaclii)us arc accomplished in a day, 
‘ and at the same time and therewithal, distinctly all along to know and I)ear in mind 
‘that the same transactions proceeding iKforc our eyes take al)Oiit three monllis to 

* accomplisli ? '^I'licn, I am oidiged — ^likc the iiiu.sician.s, when they are told that, if 
‘they have any music that may not be heard, Othello dc.sirc.s them to jday it to make 
‘ answer, ‘ Sir, we have none sucii.* It is to ask that a decciuion shall Ijc not only 
‘seemingly but really a truth! If you ask me— which judiciou.sly you may— wliat or 

* how much did the Swan of Avon intend and know of all this astonishing legerdemain, 
‘when he sang thus astonishingly? Was he, the juggler, juggled by aerial spirits,— 
‘as Puck or Ariel? I put my finger to my liiis, and nod on him to do the same; and 
‘ if I am asked, * Shall a modern artificer of the Drama, having the same pressure from 

24 
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.‘within and from without, adopt this resource of evasion?’ I can answer with great 
‘ confidence, ‘ He had better look before he leap.’ 

‘ 7 'alboys. Assume, sir, that Shakespeare knew what he was doing. 

‘ North. Then the Double Time is to be called — an Imposture. 

• Talboys, Oh, my dear sir, — oh, oh ! 

‘North. A good-natured Juggler, my dear Talboys, has cheated your eyes. You 

* ask him to show you how he did it. He does the trick slowly — and you sec. ‘ Now, 
I • ‘ good Conjurer, lio it sloiafy, and chiat us.’ ‘ I can’t. 1 cheat you by doing it c|iiicl;ly. 
“ To be cheated, you must not see what I do ; but you must t/iini that you see.’ When 

• we inspect the Play in our closets the Juggler does his trick slowly. We sit at the 

• Play, and he does it quick. When you see the trick again done the right way, — lliat 
‘ is, quick, — you cannot conceive how it is that you no longer sec that which you saw 

• when it was done slowly ! Again the impression returns of a magical feat. 

* Talboys. 1 doubt, if we saw OthcUo perfectly acted, whether all our study would 

* preserve us from the returning imixjsture.’ 

For me, after this revelation, ' the rest is silence.’ The only time when Wilson does 
not take me with him is when he sujygests that Shakespeare's use of these Two Times 
may have been unconscious. The more I study Shakespeare, the more profoundly do 
I become impressed with the evidences on every hnml of his consmmnate art. I 'lum 
the bias to the world’s estimate of him which klilton gave us we have scarcely yet 
recovered. There are not wanting those who even at this late day believe tliat Sliake- 
speare warbled his native wood notes wild with as much unconsciousness as does a song- 
sparrow. It will be many a long day yet, I think, itefore we e.vhaust tlie evidenee.j 
of his myriad-sided art. There can be no sul.-tlc elfcet produced on us by the inter- 
lacing of these Two Times which Shakespeare himself did not feel, and did not fore- 
cast. 

Daniel, however, does not believe in these Two Times, and is inclined to attribute 
the discrepancies, which a disbelief in them detecLs, to the imperfect slate of llic text, 
an asylum always at hand and wide open as a retreat from any and every ShaUesiieariau 
difficulty; lest I do injustice to a scholar whose opinion is entitled to more weight tlian 
mine, let me quote his words ; 

Daniel {New Shakesfere Soc. Trans., Partii, p. 231) : ‘Ilut though I think 

‘ it must be admitted that long lime at Venice before marriage is an clement worthy of 
'consideration as affording some explanation of many otherwise simply impossilile inci- 
‘ deuts of the play, I am forced to admit that this cxjilanation is far from satisfactory. 
‘ Incidents such as the recall of Othello by the Senate before it could lie known that 
‘ he had landed in Cyprus are not affected by it in the least. I-ong time at Cyprus nfler 
‘ marriage is absolutely necessitry for the probability of the plot ; but before I seek refu,ge 
‘ in the .... inexplicable mystery of ‘ double time,’ I should like to lie convinced that 
'the author himself did not provide it. I say, with Professor Wilson, that ‘with his 
‘ creative powers, if he was determined to have Two Calendar Montlis from the I'irst 
‘ of May to the First of July, and then in One Day distinctly the first su.si)icion sown 
‘ and the murder done, nothing could have been easier to liim than to liavc imagined, 
‘ and indicated, and hurried over, the required gap of time.' Long familiarity wiili 
‘ Shakespeare’s work has convinced me, as it must have convinced most students, (hat 
‘ we cannot with certainty affirm that any of his plays have reached us in the state in 
‘ which they left his hands : in some cases their conaiption and mutilation for stage pur- 
‘ poses can be proved to demonstration, and it is quite possible that in Othello some 

* scenes may have been struck out and others so run together as to confuse the time- 
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• plot originally laid down by the author. The linfe in the chain of time, the absence 
‘ of which so startles the reader, would not Ik;, and indeed are not, missed in the visible 

• action on the stage ; but we should not, therefore, rashly jump to the conclusion that they 
< never existed, and therefore tlrnt the author deliberately designed an impossible plot.’ 

Fleay {Robimon's Epitome of LiUralure, 15th June, 1S79) proposes a third solu- 
tion, which partakes somewhat of the nature of Daniel’s, in so far as it suggests a divis- 
ion of the Acts different from that in the QtiFf. Converlite as I am to Wilson’s Double 
Time, I find answers therein, in the foregoing pages, to Fleay's arguments. After a rapid 
review of the First and Second Acts, and Scenes i, ii, and iii of Act Third, Fleay pro- 
ceeds : ‘ So far the commentators .and I are agreed, but I do not agree that a consider- 
‘ able time must have elai»cd since the landing, to rcni'.er the dial.igiic intelligible. 
‘ They allege, fur instance, that Rodcrigo s money could hardly have been spent on the 

• first night of his arrival. by not? The voyage has been tempestiioii.s, and, unless 

• I quite misinterpret the alhn^ions to it, has occupied not less than a week. Roderigo 

• is just the man to empty hi.s purse in one night's gaming, and lago would not procras- 

• tinate in that m.alter. More-over, he may li.ave lieen spending heavily at Venice before 
‘ the marriage. 

‘lago h.as asked Emilia a hundred times to .steal the ' hankercher.’ When? says 
‘Daniel. On the voyage, surely.’ [Daniel, in a foot-note, p. 231, .says, ‘Mr. E. II. 

' Pickcrsgill calls attention to the time occupied by the voyage to Cyprus as suggesting 
‘ i.possihU explanation with reference to Emilia's ‘hundred times.' ’] 

‘lago says: ‘I lay with Cassio lately.’ Hut Cassio has not been abed in Cyprus, 
‘says Daniel again. And what then? Docs this over-careful critic take this statement 
‘ for a narrative of fact ? or does he imply that Shakc.speare must have made all his 
‘ villains lie so carefully as never to clash with po.s.sibilily ? 

‘Up to this point the arguments for a long residence in Cypnis seem to me over- 
‘ strained and fnlilo: and at llii.s |■Hdnt comes in the same question I raised as to 
‘ Midsum mi'r R’i^hl's Emtm : ‘are (he prc.<ent divi.-:ions into acts to be regarded as 
‘ ‘ authentic ’ ? Wliy should they be, since they can in no instance be traced to Shake- 
‘speare’s lifetime? I would therefore end the 'lliird Act here, and allow a week’s 
‘ iiitenul bclwofii this Scone and the next. There is no rc.a.son fur the immediate con- 
‘secution of the Sccne.s, except Wilson’s opinion, regarded as cogent liy Daniel, that 
‘ Othello would not have let an hour clap.se before inquiring .about the ‘hankercher.* 

‘ Perhaps Othello would not ; but Othello iiiuur hi^v's ius/'inUiou probably would. 

‘ And, besides, we have the jvsiiiivc staiemcnl of llianca that Cassio has been away 
‘for a •uwi ; ami, moreover, lime i.s absolutely necessary fur the .Senate to hear of the 
‘loss of the Turkish Heel, and to scml to recall Othello. These arc positive integral 
‘parts of the jilan, not to lie neglected in any scheme. 

‘ And why arc scholiasts' ojiinion of what their author .should, must, or ought to h.ive 
‘ done, to lie preferred to the direct allegations of the text ? In IV, i, again, we hear 
‘that Othello had a (A p-s/irdtiy. This at once di.sprovcs Daniel’s notion th.at Acts III, 

‘ IV, V, all t.ake pl.ice on one day% and gives us a reason for Othello's dekay in inqiiir- 
‘ing about the ‘ liankercher.’ Othello, under lago's guidance, ha.s, it seems to me, 

‘ been waiting (after III, iii) to let D&sdemona betnay heraelf : after some days she docs 
‘ so by a repeal, d .application on Cassio's behalf (II), iv, iS). The first applic.alion had 
‘ been utilized by lago to excite Othello, and so proiluccd the first fit. But this is con- 
‘jectural. My m.ain object is not to add more guesses to Shake.spe.aiian criticism, hut 
‘to submit the folloiving scheme of time for this play, — not founded on my oavn preju- 
‘ dicatioiis, but taken from the text itself : 
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‘ Act I, Sc. i, it, tit . — One day. Interval for voyage. Act IT, Sc. i, ii. Hi . — One day. 
' Act III, Sc. i, ii. Hi . — One day (Sunday). Interval of a week, at least. Act IV, 
‘ Sc., i, H, Hi; Act V, Sc. i, H, Hi . — One day. Where my Act IV begins with what 
‘ is now Act III, Sc. iv, and my Act V with the present Act IV, .Sc. iii.’ 


THE SOURCE OF THE PLOT 

Pope: The Stoiy is taken from Cynthio’s Novels. Tiieobai.d: Cinthio GiralcU 
seems to have designed his Tale as a Document to young Ladies against dispropor- 
tioned Marriages : di turn sc accompagnarc con hmnho, cui la Natura, il Ciclo, or’ 
it mode della Vita disgitinge da noi; that they should not link lhein.sclvcs to such, 
against whom Nature, Providence, and a different way of Living have interposed a 
Bar. Our Poet inculcates no such Moral; but rather, th.it a Woman ni.iy hill in Love 
with the Virtues and shining Qualities of a Man, and therein overlook the Difference 
of Coinple.xion and Colour. 

Farmer: I have seen a French translation of Cynthio, by Gabriel Chappuys, Paiis, 
1584. This is not a faithful one, and I su.spect through this medium the work came 
into English. [This translation is reprinted by FRAK(;ois-VtCTOR IIuco in his edition 
of Shakespeare, I’aris, 1S6S, vol. v, pp. 443-45 S. — Ed.] 

SiMROCK {Qucllcn dcs Sliaicspcarc, &c., Berlin, lS3i,iii, iSl) ridicules the idea that 
it is necessary to find a translation into English of GiKildi Cinthio. ‘ .Vs if,’ ho says in 
scorn, ‘it would not have been mere child’s play for such a genius .is Shakespeare to 
‘have mastered Italian and French! .... It is as probable that the story of Cinthio 
‘was founded in fact as in fiction. Waiblinger, in the 'J'ascliciibiwh, Poitlop:', 1831, 
‘asserts that there is an Italian ballad on this subject of Othello, but wo have looked 
‘ for it in vain in Wold ’s Egeria. At all events, the .style of the “ novel ” renders it not 
‘unlikely that it originated in some [rapular romance, such .is minstrels, who wandered 
‘ around the country with painted placards, were wont to sing. This “ novel ” belongs 
‘ to tlie best of Cinthio’s, whose skill as a narrator wc do not highly jirize.’ [While 
declining to accept Rawdon Brown’s hypothesis as set forth in his Marin Saiiiilo 
(see post'), Simrock in his 2d edition in 1S70 expressed himself as not doubting but 
that] ‘ the Moor was an historic character, not a negro, whose colour had been miscon- 
‘ ceived through a mistaken interpretation of his name.’ 

Knight : It is not improbable that [Ctnthio’s novel] is of Oriental origin ; the re- 
venge of the Jloor, as there descrilred, is of that fierce and barbarous character which 
is akin to the savage manner in which supposed incontinence is revenged amongst the 
Arabs. The painfully affecting tale of The Three Apples, in The Thousand and One 
Nights, is an example of this ; and, further, there is a similarity between the stolen 
apple and the stolen handkerchief. The malignity of the slave in the .Arabian tale, 
too, is almost as motiveless as that of lago; [but the lago of Cinthio w.as not motive- 
less. — E d.] 

Collier: Shakespeare may have read Cinthio's story in the original language; it is 
highly probable that he was sufficiently acquainted with Italian for the purpose. 

[In 1837, Rawdon Brown published, at Venice, Paggiiagli sulla I'ita e suite Opere 
di Marin Sanuto, Gre., wherein (i, 226-235) he conjectured that a certain ‘ Christophal 
Moro,’ a ‘ Luogotenente di Cipro,’ who returned from Cyprus in 1508 after having 
lost his wife, was the original of the Moor of Venice of Giraldi Cinthio. In the inci- 
dents of this warrior’s life Brown found sufficient similarity to the novel of Cinthio to 
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lead him to suppose that the story was popular enough to have supplied the details to 
Shakespeare at the hands of some of the members, high or low, attached to the Itahan 
Smbassy in London. In the name Barbarigo, of the Secretaries of the Embassy from 
1610 to x6i6, Brown discerns the name Liabantio; in Gratiaiio, a certain Gradenigo; 
in Montano, a ^loccnigo, &c, 1 he ihcorj* in this shape depends for its support on a 

date for the composition of Oiheilo quite as late as that assigned to it hy Warburton or 
Chalmers ; and as we have relinquished all dates after 1604, this tlicory, I fear, must 
be abandoned with them. Its author, however, did not desert it ; he subsequently 
returned to it, and this time with a date as early as 1603; see his letter in The 
Academ}\ post. One fact, in conneetiou with it, is certainly curious, and that is that in 
the Barbarjgo family, as jjrovet? by an Item in a there actually was a slave-girl 
named Ijarbar.a. lirown sums up his ihcoiy, which finely witnesses to his knowledge 
of early Venetian History, as follows (p. 23.^): ‘I supi^ose that there was a mysteiy 
‘connected with the death of Crlsloial Moro, the “ Luogotenente ” of Cyprus, out of 

* which was made a romance by mingling fact and fancy. This romance, passed over 

* to Englantl years and years afterwards, was translated and read by Shakespeare. Fiti- 
*ice was the fas/iion; and from a romance of Venetian history 77 ie Moor of Venice 

* became an English tragedy.' — E ij. 

Klein (Crosi’hichto ties Dramas. Das Jlaiicnischc Drama, ii, 3S4) finds a resem- 
blance which he deems «iuiie striking between several passages in Otficllo and Ludov- 
ico Dolce's Marianna (first acted in 1565), and suggests that Shakespeare while work- 
ing on his tragedy may have had the Italian in view. 

In Marianna there is one situation which rc.scml)lcs Othello, Salome, Herod^s 
sister, has secretly accused Miuianna, Herod’s wife, of having bribed his cup-bearer to 
poison him. Erode (Ilcrod) cross-questions the cup-bearer, who confirms Uie charge. 
Like Othello, Herod demands proofs. ‘The Cup-bcarer envelops Erode’s soul in his 
‘snaky coils, until, like lago, he finds the chance to dart ins poisonous fang. ‘They 
‘ ‘ who brood on crime,’ he hisses; ‘play the game so close that one hand knows not 
‘ ‘ what Uic oilier docs.’ ' Erode is dclcrmined that the cup-bearcr shall rci>eat the 
accusation in the presence of the Queen, and Mai-ianna is called. 

Erode addresses her ; 

* Marianna, io lorrei perder il regno, 

E insieme rimaiicr raendico e nuclo 
Prima, ch’avcr cagion, come n’ ho tivj)pa 
D’ iinputarti, o crudcl, dclitto alciino.’ 

To which Marianna replies : 

‘ Se dclitto k d’ avervi amalo senq^re 
Con quello amor, ch’ amar si dee consorte, 

Et onorato, come mio Signore, 

Avctc alta cagion d’ odiaimi ognora.’ 

Marianna, I wouKl yladly lose my kingdom. And remain for aye a beggar and 
unclad, Rather than liavc cause, as but too much I liave, To impute to thee, 0 cruel 
one, any crime.’ The parallel passage, tvhich will occur to every one, is, of coiiise : 
‘ Had it pleas’d Heaven,’ &c., IV, ii, 57. Marianna’s reply is in the same scene : ‘ If 
It be a crime to have always loved you With that love with which one should love a 
husband. And to have honoured you as my lord, You have deep cause to hate me 
always.’) 
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While noting these parallelisms, and suggesting, as I have said, that Shakespeare 
may have used Marianna as a lay figure in draping his traged}-, Klein acknowledges 
the grander scale on wliich Shakespeare worked and the loliier key in wliich his 
drama is pitched ; wherehy ‘ the wild, gloomy, hellish temperament of a Herod is trans- 
figured into the lofty, noble, clear soul of a grand-hearted, guileless man.’ To me it 
would be impossible in Shakespeare’s case to infer any familiarity with Dolee, even 
were the parallelisms many times more numerous and more e.vact. But Klein's opin- 
ions on dramatic subjects are always to be respectfully heard, and treated with tlie 
deference due to an antagonist whose weapon, were he living, would be ‘ the whole 
tree of knowledge torn up by the roots.’ 

In The Academy (gth January, 1S75) appeared the-lctter above referred to, wrillen 
in ‘Venice, from Rawdon Brown, w'hich gives interesting and fuller details from early 
Venetian documents concerning the bearers of the name of ‘ Moro,’ in one of whom, 
Christopher, as we have seen, the writer finds the original Othello. .After giving some 
proofs of credulity, on the part of the Venetian Senate, in ‘stories tjuite as marvellous as 
any in Othello’s travels’ history, Crown proceeds : ‘ Fronting the summit of the “ Oianls' 
•Stab',” where the Doges of Venice were crowned, there are still visible four shields 
“‘spotted with mulberries” (“strawberries” in the description of Desdemona's hand- 
‘ kerchief), indicating that that part of the palace portal on which they are carved w.rs 
‘terminated in the reign of Christopher Moro, whose insignia arc three mulherrie.s sable 
‘and three bends arure on a field argent; the word “Moro"’ signifying in Italian either 
‘ mulberry-tree or blackamoor. 

‘ In July, 1469, this Doge .... Christopher Moro eOected indirectly the annexation of 
‘Cyprus to Venice, and in May, 1505, as a reward for military and dii'hnnatic services, 
‘ the Grand Council elected his namesake — Cliristophcr Moro, son of l.orenzo — lord- 
‘ lieutenant of the island, where he remained, after his term of service had exiiired, and 
‘ by reason of his being thus accidentally on the sjxjt, he was appointed to defend it from 
‘ an hypothetical attack which, according to report, was meditated either by the .'^oldmi, 
‘ the Sofi, or the Turk. This statement exists in the summary of a di.spatch from Chris- 
‘ topher Moro's successor, the Lord-Ijeutenant I.orcnzo Giustinian, who adds that he 
‘ and the counsellors had “ elected Christofal Moro captain of the fourteen ships detained 
‘ by them for fear; ” and it is a curious coincidence that the tenour of the official advices 
‘ from Cyprus cotresponds precisely with the camses assigneil for the subseiiueiil dispatch 
‘ of Othello from Venice for the defence of that island, as in Act I, Scene iii, of Shake- 
‘speare’s tragedy. And, finally, the return of Christopher Moro to Venice is reconled in 
‘ Marin Sanuto’s Diaries thus : A. D. 150S, October 22. “Item. The .shiii frmn Syria 
‘arrived, having on board Christopher Moro, on his return from the Lord-Lieutenancy 
‘of Cyprus. 1508, October 26. In the morning there presented himself to the College, 
‘ Christopher Moro, returned Lord-Lieutenant from Cyprus, and elected Captain in Can- 
‘ dia, -wearing his beard for the death of his -wife [Dcsileniona ?] on her soar from Ciy'/v/.r, 
‘ as heard previously, and he made his report.” .... To return to Christopher Moro. He 
‘ was decidedly a lady’s man, as according to Barbaro's genealogies he was married four 
‘times. Nor should it be forgotten that the tale, wliether told by Ciuthio or Shakc- 
‘ speare, must have its incidents dated between 14S6, when Catherine Cornaro abdicated 
‘in favour of Venice, until the fall of Famagosta, in 1571. Further, Moro’s military 
‘ exploits in the Romagna, against Caesar Borgia, and subsequently during the League 
‘ of Cambrai, as recorded by the Venetian historians, and by an inscription which once 
‘ existed in the Palazzo Pretorio at Padua, would warrant his saying of himself, ‘ I have 
‘ done the State some service, and they know it.’ 
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‘ Cinthio's novel, it may be added, would never have sufficed Shakespeare for his 
‘ Othello. The Italian described Desdemona’s handkerchief as a ‘ nose-napkin ’ (/««- 
‘ nieello da naso), and sa)-s it was most delicately wrought, but does not give the design, 

• which reveals the whole thing. Had he called things by their right names, the sale 

• of his book in Venice would have been prohibited Among the Venetians in Eng- 

‘ land from 1603 to 1615 there were the secretary Scaramelli, and the ambassadors Duodo, 
‘ Con-er, Francesco Contarini, and Foscarini, from one or other of them, or ftom some 
‘ of their attendants, Shakespeare — who may, perliaps, have been struck by some Eng- 

• lish translation of Cinthio s tales — might easily have ascertained the true story of his 
‘ Othello.’ 

In The Academy of 20 February, 1S75, E. H. PtCKERSGiLi, replied to Rawdon 
Brown, and among other arguments gives a shrewd reason for Shakespe.are's conversion 
(if it be a conversion) of the ‘three mulljerrics sable’ into ‘ slrawbciTies.’ By the 
‘ assumption that the “ strawberries ” were Othello’s insignia at all, we should involve 
‘ Shake-speare in a gru.ss inconsistency. For, of course, in that ease, Cassio, when he 
‘ found the handkerchief droj'ped in his bed-chamber, could not have been in doubt 
•respecting its ownership; he would have recognized it, at once, as the property of 
‘Desdemona. In Cinthio's novel, Cassio actually does recognize it, not by any insig- 

• nia upon it, but by the curious inwrought “ Moresco work.” ’ Furthermore, I’ickers- 
gill asks : ‘ If Shakespeare was acquainted with the historical Moro's militarv' exploits 
•in the Romagna, why does he prefer to mention Rhodes, Cyprus, and Aleppo as the 

• scenes of the e.vploils of his Othello?’ The most conclusive argument against Brown's 
theory Pickcrsgill finds in the actual dale, settled by Reed, of Othello’s di.qviteh to 
Cyprus [see p. 357], which was si.vty years after Christopher Moro's governorship of 
the island. 

Lastly, in The Alhcmeiim, 18 .Scptcmlrcr, 1S75, C. El.i.ior Browne asks: ‘Was 

• Shakespeare indebted for any part of the conception of Othello to the story of Sam- 
‘piero, the famous Comican le.ader? .... The hint was thrown out more than a cen- 

• tury ago by the anonymous writer of a ixaircr in Dodslcy's Museum, when reply ing to 
‘some of Rymer's criticisnis upon this drama, lie .said (in sulsiancc), why this con- 

• tinual cry about the unnaturahie.ss of Othello, when there is evidence from real life 
‘that a brave soldier, whose character resembled in many points ih.at which Shake- 
‘ speare has given to the Moor, being pilaccd in similar circumstances of terrible per- 
‘ plexity, behaved almost exactly as Othello is represented to have done ? 

‘ There is some rescmbl.ance between the c,arecrs of .Nampicro and Othello. Sam- 

• piero, or, as the name is nuu'e correctly written, .San I’ictn: di Bastelica, was an Italian 
‘ adventurer in the service of France, who had arrived at high distinction by conduct 
‘ aird valour; and he had married, against the wish of all her relatives, the beautiful 

‘ Corsican heiress, Vanina d’Ornano In 1563, Samiuero, leaving his wife in France, 

‘went to Constantinople to bog a.ssistance for the Corsicans firnn the lurks. Dining 
‘ this absence his Genoese enemies are said to have tampered with some servants of his 
‘ wife’s household, and caused a report to reach Comstanlinople that she w.is living on 
‘ too intimate terms with his sccrctar\% Antonio. Immediately returning to l-rance, 

‘ Sampiero came up with his wife at -Vix ; and after a scene which all accounts agree 
‘ to have been characterized on his part Iw a strange mixture of passiomate tenderne.ss 
‘and brutal ferocity, and on hers by gentle, uncomplaining submission, he asked pardon 
‘ upon his knees for the deed he was about to commit, and delibenatcly strangled her 
‘ with her handkerchief. It is proper to add, that there is in existence another version 
‘ of the affair, in which the cause of Vanina’s fate is attributed to her husband’s indig- 
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* nation at some secret advances which she had made to the Genoese government Tot 
‘ the purpose of obtaining his pardon, thus excluding altogether the motive of jealousy. 

* Although wanting in several important points of resemblance, this story comes 
‘much nearer to the murder-scene of the drama than that of the tale in the “Ileca- 
‘ tommitlii.” .... This Sampiero tragedy made so great a noise in Europe, that it is 
‘ almost impossible to believe that Shakespeare would be unac(.painted with it.’ 


The Hecatommithi of GioUANBArrisTA Giraldi Cinthio are divided into 'feu 
Decades, each Decade devoted to a particular subject, whereto ten Stories or Novels 
furnish the appropriate illustrations. 

The Third Decade deals with * The Unfaithfulness of Husbands and of Wives,’ ami 
is dedicated, let us liope with permission, to the ‘ Ilivstrissima Signora la Signora l.aura 
Eustochia da Este.’ 

The Seventh Novel in this Decade is here fjuthfully repAnicd from the original edi- 
tion, issued * In Venegia M'D'LXVl.* Here and there the ampersands arc changed 
to e and et; and u is changed to v. 

A translation of this' Novel appeared in Mrs Lenox’s Shakespear Illitstriitcdi 1753, 
vol. i, p. 101. Again in 1795, it was translated by WoLSTKNiiuLMii Paur; this b ans- 
lation was reprinted by Collier in the first edition of Shakespeare' s Library^ and again 
by \Y. C. I-Iazlitt in the second. Lastly, in 1S55, by John Edw.vrd Taylur. This 
translation is here reprinted on the same page with the Italian. 

It was translated into German by Wielakd, and appealed in the TciUsche J/erear, 
Weimar, 1773, p, 63. Again by Echtermeyer, Hensciiel, and Si.mrock in Qudlcit. 
der ShakespearSi Berlin, 1S31. 

Of the author, Giraldi Cinthio, Taylor, in the Introduction to his Translation, say.s 
that he * was a nobleman of Eerrara, and a Professor of Philosophy in that ciiyj* and 
‘ adds that * it is somewhat amusing to read the terms in which he speaks of the 
‘ composition of his work, in connection with his * grave studies of i')hilusophy,’— by 

* the light of which, the fount and origin of laudable habits, and of all honest disci- 
‘ pline, and likewise of every virtue, I have sought to perfect my work, which is wholly 

* directed, with much variety of examples, to censure vicious actions and to praise honest 

* ones, — ^to make men fly from vice and embrace virtue.' What could the reader expect 
‘from this proem (which is found iolidcm verbis in all the books of this scliool), but a 
‘ work of untarnished purity and morality? — all I can say is, he would be disappointed.’ 


DECA TERZA 

Un Capitano Moro piglia per mogliera u/uz ciltadina Vetietianay ten steo Alfteri Vacriisa 
di adulterio al Marito; cerca, che VAlJieri uccida colitis cIC egli credea TAdullero ; 
il Capitano uccide la Moglie^ i acaesa/o dall* Alficri, non confessa il Moro, via 
essendovi chiari inditij, i bandito; Et lo scelerato Alfieri, credemio uuoccre ad aliri, 
procaccia a si la morte miseramente, \A Moorish Captain takes to vjife a Voi' 
etian Dame, and his AncietU accuses her of adultery to her husband; it is planned 
that the Ancient is to kill him whom he believes to be the adulterer; the Captain kilts 
the woman, is accused by the Ancient, the Moor does not confess, but after the injhc- 
tion of extreme torture, is banished; and the wicked Ancient, thinking to injure 
other’s, provided for himself a miserable death."] 
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NOVELLA VII. 


F U gia in Venecia un Moro, molto valoroso, il quale, per essere pid della persona, 
e per haver dato segno, nelle cose della guerra, di gian prudenza, e di -vivace in- 
gegno, era molto caro a que’ signori, i quali nel dar premio a gli atti vertuosi avanzano 
quante Republiche fur inai. Avenne, che una viituosa Donna, di maravigliosa bellezza, 
Disdemona cliianiata, tratta non da appetito donnesco, ina dalla virth del Moro, s’ inna- 
mord di lui : ct cgli, vinto dalla bellezza, c dal nobile pcnsiero della Donna, similmente 
di lei si accese, et hcbbero tanto favorevole Amore, die si congiunsero insieme per matri- 
monio, andiora che i parenti della Donna facessero eid, die poterono, perclie, ella altro 
mai'ito si preiidesse, che lui : c^vissero insieme di si Concorde volere, et in tanta tran- 
quillita, mentre furono in Veiietia, die niai tra loro non fii non dird cosa, ma parola 
men, die amurevule. Occorse, che i Signori Venetiaui fecero mulatioue dcUe genii 
d’ anne, ch’ essi sogliono teiiere in Gpri : et eleiiseno per Capitano de soldaii, die la 
mandavano, il Moro. II qiale, atichora die molto lieto fosse dell’ lionore, die gli era 
offerto (perd che tal grado di degniia non si siio! dare senon ad huomini, e nobili, e 
forti, e fedeli, e die liaLbiano mostrato luivere in sd molto valore) si sceiiuava iioiidimeno 
la stia allegrezza, qiialhora egli si poneva innanzi la liiiighezza, c la malagevolezza del 
viaggio, peiisando.si, die Distiemona ne dcvessc rimancrc ofle.sa : la Donna, die altro 
bene non liaveva al niondo, die il Moro, et era molto coutenta, del le.stimuiiio, c' liaveva 
havuto il Mariio della sua virti da co.<l jwssenlc, e iiobilo Repiiblica non vedea 1’ horn, 
die il Marito, culle sue geiiti, si mcltc.ssc in camino, ct ella aiidasse scco in conipagnia in 


cosl lionoralo liiogo, ma le Java gran noia il veJvte il Moro turbato. let, non ne sapendo 
la cagione, tin gioriio niaiigiando gli disse ; Clio vuole egli dir, Moro, die poi, die v i d 
stato dato dalla Signoria cosl Iionorato grado, vc ne slate tanto nianinconico ; a Disde- 
moiia disse il Moro, Turba la contentczza del ricevuto lionore, I'amore, die io ti porto, 
perclie io veggo, di ncccssitll, ddle duo cose dcvcrne avenir 1 una: o\ero, die lO ti 
meni con e.«so mcoo a pericoli del Mare : o vero, die, per non ti dar qiicsto disago, ti 

There once lived in I'enicc a iSIoor, who was very v-iliant and of a handsome I'-ei-son ; 
and haviti" given proofs in war of great skill and prudence, he was highly eAeeined by 
the Sigiuiria of the Kepublic, who in rewarding deeds of valour advanced the interests 

°St'baiipen'cd lli.at a virtuous lady of marvellous beauty, named Disdemona, fell in love 
with the Moor, moved thereto by his valour: and be, vanijiii.slieil by the beauty anil the 
noble character of Di.sdemona, returned her love ; .and their aiieelioii wa.s so y’at. 



soTdiers'whom thev disp.atclied tliiliier. Joyful is was li:e Moor at 
him, such digniiv heing only conferred on i.ien of noble rank 

who had di-plave<l braverv in arms,— yet bus plem-^ure w.is le^.,oue(i wl on lie re.iLLtul 

on the length and dangers of the vovage, fearing (hat Disdemona would he pained at 
his absence Hut Disdemona, who had no other happiness in the world than die Moor 
and who rejoiced to witnes.s the testimony of his valour her hiis. and 

“SZSd m V- 

has been conferred on you by the Signoria, you are j . 

happcii,-either that I t.ake you with me to encounter the penis of the sea, or, to sate 
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lasci in Venetia. La prima non mi potrebbe essere se non grave, perche ogni fallen, 
che tu ne sostenessi, et ogni pcricolo, che ci sopmvenisse, mi recherebbe cstrema nio- 
lestia* La seconda, devendoti lasciare, mi sarebbe odioso a me medc!>imo; pcrclic, 
partendomi da te, mi patirei dalla mia vita. Disdemona, cio inteso ; I)eh, tlis.so, Mnriio 
mio, che pensieri son questi che vi vanno per V animo ? a che lasciate, die cosa lal vi 
turbi? voglio io venire con voi, ovunque anderete. Sc bene cosi devessi passare in candscin 
per ]o fuoco, come son per venire per acqua con voi, in siciira, c bun giianiita nave : e, 
se pure vi saranno pericoli, e fatiche, io con voi ne voglio essere a parte, e mi iciroi 
d’essere poco amata da voi, quando, per non mi havere in compagnia ncl marc, pen»a.'te 
di lasciarmi in Venetia, o vi persuadeste, che piu tosto mi volessi star qiii sicura, ch* cs- 
sere con voi in uno istesso pericolo. Pero voglio, che vi apparecchiatc al viaggit -, con 
tutta quella allegrezza, che merita la qualita del grado, che tencte. Gittb allluna le 
braccia al collo tiitto lieto il Moro alia Mogliera, e con un afrettuoso bacio le disse : 
Iddio ci conservi lungamente in qnosta aniorcvolcxza, Moglie mia cara; cl, indi a 
pigliati gli suoi arnesi, e messossi ad online jxt Io camino, ttnlro, colla sua Donna, c cuii 
tutta la compagnia, nella galea:- e date le vele al vento, si mise in camino: e con 
somma tranquillita del Mare, se n'ando in Cipri. Haveva costiii nclhi compagnia un 
alfiero di bellissima presenza, ina della piu scelerata naliini, che mai fosse Iiin^ino del 
mondo. Era questi molto caro al Moro, non havciulo egli dclle sue cattiviiii nolilia 
alcuna. Perche, qiiantunque egli fosse di vilissimo animo, copriva nondimenu, cull’ 
alte, e superbe parole, e colla sua presenza, di mode la villa, ch’ egli chiudea ncl cuure, 
che si scopriva nella sembianza un* Eltore, od un Achille. Ilavea similmente menaia 
questo malvagio la sua Moglie in Cipri, la quale era bella, ct honesia giovanc : c i>cr 
essere Italiana, era molto amata dalla Moglie del Moro, c si stava la maggior pane del 
giorno con lei. Nella inedcsima compagnia era ancho un Capo di squadra, carrissimo 
al Moro : Andava spessissime volte questi a casa del Moro, c spesso mangiava con li:i e 

you from this danger, I must leave you here iu Venice. The lirst could not be f.'thcr- 
wise than serious to me, fur all the toil you would have to bear and e\'ery danger that 
might befall you would cause me extreme anxiety and pain, \'et, were 1 Io leave you 
behind me, I should be hateful to myself, since in parting from you 1 should part fri.>m 
my own life.’ 

Disdemona, on hearing this, replied : ‘My husband, what thouglits arc these lliat 
wander through your mind ? Why let such things disturb you ? I will accc.mpuny 
you whitliersoe’er you go, were it to pass through lire, as now to cross ilie v/aler in n safe 
and well-provided ship; if indeed there are toils and periU to encounter, 1 will share 
them with you. And in truth I should think you loved me litile were you 10 leave me 
here in Venice, denying me to bear you company, or could believe that 1 wmiid lieler 
bide in safety here than share the dangers that await you. Prepare then for llio voy- 
s^e with all the readiness which the dignity of the pt^st you hohl deserves.’ 

The Moor, in the fulness of his joy, threw his arms aruiind his wife’s necic, and with 
an aftectionate and tender kiss exclaimed, ‘ God keep you long in such love, dear wife !’ 
Then speedily donning his armour, and having prejjai'ed everything h.ir his ex]x‘dition, 
he embarked on board the galley with his wife and all liis troops, and, selling sail, they 
pursued their voyage, and with a perfectly tranquil sea arrived safely at (. ypnis. 

^ Now amongst the soldiery there was an Ensign, a man of haiulsume ligure, but of the 
most depraved nature in the world. This man was in great favour willi die Moor, who 
had not the slightest idea of his wickedness ; for, despite the malice lurking in his heart, 
he cloaked with proud and valorous speech and with a specious ])rcsence the villainy 
of liis soul with such art that he was to all outward show another Hector «;r Achilles. 
This man had likewise taken with him his wife to Cyprus, a young, and fair, and vir- 
tuous lady ; and being of Italian birth she was much loved by Disdemona, who spent 
^ the greater part of every day with her. 

In the same Company there was a certain Caj^tain of a irooji, to whom the Moor u’as 
much affectioned. And Disdemona, for this cause, knowing how much her husband 
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con la Moglic. La onde la Donna che lo conosceva cod giato al suo Maiito, ^ dara 
segni di grandissima benivolenza. La qual cosa era molto caia al Moro. Lo scelerato 
Alfiero, non curando punto la fede data alia sua Moglie, n4 amicitia, nd fede, nd obligo, 
ch’ egli havesse al Moro, s’ iiinamord di Disdemona ardentissimanrente ; e voU6 tutto il 
suo pensiero a vodcre, se gli poteva venir fatto di godersi di lei : ma non ardiva di dimo- 
strarsi, teinendo, che, se il iloro se ne avedesse, non gli desse subito inorte. Cercd egli 
con r-arij modi, quanto piu occultameme ixstcva, di fare accorta la Donna, ch’ egli 1’ amava. 
Ma ella, c’ havea iiel Moro ogni suo pensiero, non pensava punto nd alio Alfiero,' nd ad altri. 
Et tutte le cose, ch' egli facea, per accendcrla di lui, non pii operavano, che se fatte non le 
havesse. Onde s' imagind costui, che cio avenisse, perche ella fosse access del Capo di 
squadra ; e penso volerlusi Icvar.dinanzi agli occhi, e non pure a cid piegd la mente, Ma 
muto 1’ aniore, ch' egli portava alia Donna, in acerbissimo odio ; c si die, con ogni studio, 
apensare, come gli potessc venir fatto, che ucciso il Capo di squadra, se non potesse 
goder della Donna, il Moro anco non ne gudcsse. Et rivolgcndosi per 1’ animo vajic 
cose, tutte scelcraie, e malvjgie, alia fine, si deliberd di volerla accus.are di Adulterio al 
Marito, e dargli ad iniendere, che I Adultero era il Capo di squadra; Ma sappiendo costui 
1* amore singolare, che portava il Moro a 1 tisdemona, e 1’ amicitia, ch' egli havea col 
Capo di sciuadra, conosceva ai'Crlaineme, die, se con asluta froda nun faceva ingannoal 
Moro, era impussibile a dargli a vcdcre ne 1' uno, ne 1’ altro. I’er la qual cosa si mise 
ad aspettare, che il tempo, et il luugo gli aprissc la via da entrare a cosi scelerala impresa. 
Et non passd molto, die il Moro, per haver racssa mono alia spada il Capo di squadra, 
nella guardia, contra un .soklato, o dategli delle ferlte, lo privd del grade : la qual cosa 
fit gravissima a Disdcmona. Et molte volte haveva tcntato di rappacificare il Marito con 
lui. Tra quosto mezzo uisse il Moro alio scclcrato Allieri, che la Jloglie gli dava tanta 
seccagine per lo Capo di squadra, che temea rinalmcnte, di non essere astretto a ripi- 
gli.arlo. I'reso da ciCt i! mal' liuoino argomento di pxir maiio a gli orditi inganni, e disse j 


valued him, showed him proofs of the gieate--t hindness, which was all very grateful to 
the Moor. Now the wicked Ea-ign, regardless, of the faith that he had ]>Ic-rigcd liis 
wife, no less than of the fi'iend.ship, fiddity. ain! oMigatiun which he owed the Moor, 
fell passionately in love with Disi'tcmona, and iicnt all his thoughts to achieve his con- 
quest; yet he dared not to declare ills jassion openly, fearing llial, should the Moor 
perceive it, he would at once kill him. lie tlicrcfijre sought in various way.s, and with 
secret guile, to ijctray his ^vuision to the lady; i-ut she, whose every wish was centred 
in the iloor, had no tlmuglit for ihis Ensign more than for any oilier man; and all the 
means iie tried to gain her love had no un-rc eflect than if he had not tried them. Ilut 
the Ensign imagined liiat tiic cause of his ill success wa-S that Disdemona loved the 
Captain of the trooji; ami he jimdcred how to remove liiin from her sight, 'i'he love 
which he had Djriie the laiiv now cl'.anged into the bitterest liatc, and, having failed 
in his purposes, he devoted till his thoughts to plot the death of llie Ca].tain of the 
troop and to divert the aheciion of the Moor from I.fi.sdemt‘na. After revolving in his 
mind various sclieincs, all alike wickc'l, he at length resr.Ivetl to accuse her of unfaith- 
fulness to her husl.aml, and to reiircsent the Captain .as lier paramour. But knom'ng 
the singular love the iloor bore lo Di.siiemun.a, and the fiicmiship which he had for the 
Captain, he wa.~ well aware tliai, unless he practised an artful fraud upon llie Moor, it 
were impossible to make him give car to cither accusation ; wherefore he resolved to 
wait until time and circumstance should open a i.aili for him to engage in his foul 
project. , . , , . , 

Not long afterwards it happened that the Captain, liaving drawn his .sword iqxm a 
soldier of the guard, and struck him, the Moor deprived him of his rans, whereat 
Disdemona was deepiv grieved, and endeavoreil again and again to reconcile her hus- 
band to the man. Tliis the Moor told to the wicked Ensign, and how his wife impor- 
tuned him so much alxiut the Captain tiuit he fearcil he should be forced at last to 
receive liim'back to service. Ui»n this hint the Ensign resolved to act, and began to 
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I IS. forse Disdemona cagione di vederlo volentieri. Et perche? disse il Moro, lo ik-h 
vc^lio, rispose V Altieri, por mano tra marito, e moglie : ma, se Icrrete aperii gli occlii, 
voi stesso lo vi vedrete ; N6 per diligenza, che facesse il Moro, voile T Allicri piCi olirc 
passare; Bench6 lasciaroiio tali parole, cosi pungenlc spina ncll’ animo del Moro, die si 
diede con sommo studio a pensare cid, che volesscro dire tali parole, e sc no sta\!a tutlo 
maninconioso. La onde, tentando un giomo la Moglie di ammollire T ira sua versu il 
Capo di squadra, e pregandolo a non volcre metlere in oblio la scrvitCi, c V ainicitia di 
t^nti anni, per un picciolo fallo ; essendo massimamente nata pace, fra il Suldalo fcriio, 
et il Capo di squadra, venne il ^loro in ira, e le disse : Gran cosa e ([iicsta, Disdcmuim, 
c he tu tanta cura ti pigli di coslui. Non e perd egli nc tuo fratello, ne two parcnic, die 
tanto ti debba essere a cuore. La Donna, tulta cortcae,»ct humiic ; non vorrei, disse, die 
voi vi adiraste con meco, altro non mi inuove, che il dolcnni di vedervi privaio di ccjsi 
caro amico, qual sd, per lo testimonio di voi medesimo, die vi d state il Capo di s<|uadia : 
non ha perd egli commesso si grave errore, che gli debbiate porlare tanto udio. Ma vui 
Mori sctc di natura tanto caldi, ch* ogni poco di cosa vi miMvc ad ira, et a vendetta, A 
queste parole piu irato rispose il Moro, tale lo potrcl>l)c provarc, die nun scl crede : 
vedrd tal vendetta delle ingiurie, che mi son fatte, che ne rcsterd satio. Riniase la 
Donna tutla isbigotita a queste parole : ct, veduto fuor del suo costume, il Marito, contra 
lei riscaldato, humilmente disse; altro, che buuu fine, a parlarvi di do non mi lia indotta, 
ma perdie piu non vi habbiate di adirar mcco, non vi dird pih mai di cid parola. \'edula 
il Moro la instanza, che di nuovo gli havea fattala Moglie, in favore del Capo di squadra, 
s* imaglnd die Ic parole, die gli havea dettd 1’ Alficri, gli havesscro voluto significarc, die 
Disdemona fosse inamomta di lui, et se n* andd a quel ribaldo tutto maninconioso, c 
comincid a tentare, che egli pid apertamente gli parlasse. L' Allicri, intento al daiiiio 
di questa misera Donna, dope 1* havere finto di non voler dir cosa, chc fosse per clispiacer- 

work his web of intrigue. * Perchance,* said he, Hlie lady Disdemona may have good 
reason to look kindly on him.* 

‘ And wherefore ? * said the Moor. 

'Kay, I would not step ’iwixt man and wife,' replied the Ensign, ‘but let your eyes 
be witness to themselves.’ 

In vain the Moor went on to question the officer, — ^lie would ])rocce(l no further; 
nevertheless, his words left a sharp, stinging thorn in the Moor's heart, wlio could liiink 
of nothing else, trying to guess their meaning and lost in melancholy. And one day, 
when his wife had been endeavouring to jiacify his anger towartl tlie Ca])tain, and pray- 
ing him not to be unmindful of ancient sendees and friendship for one small fiiuU, espe- 
cially since peace had been made between the Ca^-Jlain and the soldier he had struck, 
the Moor was angered, and exclaimed, 'Great cause have you, Disdeinoua, to care so 
anxiously about this man I Is he a brother, or your kinsman, that he should be so near 
your heart ? * 

The lady, with all gentleness and humility, replied, * Dc not angered, my dear lord; 
1 have no other cause to bid me speak than sorrow tliat I see you lose so (Icar a friend 
as, by your own words, this Captain has been to you; nor has he tlone so grave a fault 
that you should bear him so much enmity. Nay, but you Moors arc of so hot a nature 
that every little trifle moves you to anger and revenge,’ 

Still more enraged at these words, the Moor replied, ' I could bring proofs — by licavcn 
it mocks belief! but for the wrongs I have endiirc<l revenge mu.st satisfy my wrath.* 

Disdemona, in astonishment and fright, seeing her husband’s anger kindled against 
her, so contrary to his wont, said humbly and with timidness, ‘Ninie save a g<.)od intent 
has led me thus to speak with you, my lord ; but to give cause no longer for oflciicc, 
I’ll never speak a word more on the subject.’ 

The Moor, observing the earnestness with which his wife again jileaded for the Cap- 
tain, began to guess the meaning of the Ensign’s words; and in deep melancholy he 
went to seek that villain and induce him to s]>eak more openly of what he knew. 
Then the Ensign, who was bent upon injuring the unhappy lady, after feigning at first 
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gli, mostramlosi vinto da preghi del Moro, disse; lo non posso negare, che non m’ in- 
cresca incredibjlniente, di havervi a dir cosa, che sia per awervi pih di qualunque altm 
inolesta : ma, poi elic pur volcte, eh’ io la vi dica, e la cura, che io debbo havere dell’ 
honor vostro, come di iiiio signore, mi sjrrona anco a dirlovi, non voglio hora mancare nd 
alia voslra dimanda, 116 al deUto mio. Devcte adunque sapere, che, non per allro, k 
grave alia Donna vcjstra il vcder il Cairo di squadia in disgratia vostra, che per lo pia- 
cere, che ella si piglia con liii, qual’ hora egli in casa vostra viene : come colei, a ciii gii 
6 veniita a noia qucsta vostra ncrezza. Qucste ]iarole passaiono il cuore al Moro insino 
alle radici : Ma, per saiicr pin oltrc (anchora, ch’ egli credcsse vero quanto havea detlo 
r Alfieri, per lo sospetto, che giii gli era nato null’ animo) disse, con ficro viso ; non s6 io 
clie mi tenga, che nun ti lagli iimiila lingua, tanto audace, che ha hnvuto ardire di dar tale 
infainia alia Donna inia. I.’ Alfiero allhora, non mi aspcttava, disse, Capitano, di qiiesto 
mio amorevole uflicio, altra mcrcede; Ma, poi che tanlo oltrc mi ha portato il del-ito 
mio, et il dcsidcriu dcH’ honor vostro : io vi rcplico, che cosi sla la cosa, come intesa 
r havete, et se la Donna, ciA mostrar di amnrvi, vi ha cosl appannati gli occhi, che non 
habbiate vcdiito quel, che vcder devevate, non e mica per ci6, che io non vi dica il vero. 
Perche il medesimo Capo di squadm T ha detto a me, come quegli, cui non pareva la 
sua felicita compiuta, se non ne Htceva alciino ahro consairevole ; Et gli soggiunse ; e, se 
io non havessi Icmula 1’ ira vostra, gli havrei dato, quando ci6 mi disse, quclla mcrccdc, 
coll’ uccidorlo, della quale egli era degno. Ma i>oscia, chc il fatvi sapere quello, che 
piii a voi, che a (inalunque allro npparticnc, me nc fit havere cosl sconvenevole guidcr- 
done I me nc vorrei esscre stato cheto, che non sarci, tacendo, incorso nclla disgratia 
vostra. Il Moro allhora tutto cruccioso, sc non mi fin, disse, vederc cogl’ occhi quello, 
che detto mi hai, viviti sicuro, che li far6 conoscerc. chc meglio per te sarebbe, chc tu 
fossi nato mutolo. Agevol mi sarcbl,c stato questo, soggiunse il Malvagio, quamlo egli 
in casa vostra veniva, ma hora, chc, non per quello che bisognava, ina per vie pii lieve 


great reluctance to say aught that might displease the Moor at length pretended to 
^eld to Ills entreaties, and said, ‘I can’t deny it pains me to the soul to be tlius forcec 
to say what needs must be more bard to hear than .any other grief .but since sou mil 
it so, and that tlie regard I owe your honour compels me to confcss the truth. I wil no 
lonoer refuse to satisfv vour questions and my duly. Know, then, that for no other 
reason is vour I.adv vexed lo see the Caplain in disfavour loan the i.lc.asme that •'’''o >'as 
in his company whenever he comes to your house, and all the more since she has lal-cn 

the Moor-s heart; hut in order to hear ;ore (now that 
he believed true all that the Iviisign had told him) he replied vi h a fieiec glance, 
‘]bMic.avens, 1 scarce can hold this hand from plucking out that longue of thine, so 
boUl which dares to speak such slander of my wife . r r.,i V 

‘ CaXi ’ relied the Ensign, <I looked for such reward for these my fai hful \ 
offices -none else; but since my duty, and the jealous care I bear your hoiumr, have 

M whose hapirinesL is incoinp^e 

IS a}, inib samt v.-n/uu ^„.i K„t I fearetl your anj-er, I shoulcl liave 

until he 

k5:qiel,touldTba:rh”kUny^^^^^^^ 

'’°™An‘X“ have been,’ replied the villain, -when he was used to visit at • 
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cagione, 1’ liavete scacciato, non mi potr^ essere se non malagevole, che anchora die io 
stiniii ch* egli di Disdemona si goda, qualhora voi gliene date P agio, molto piu caula- 
mente lo dee fare hora, die si vede esservi venuto in odio, che non facoa di prima. ^la 
anco non perdo la speranza di potervi far vedere quel, che credcr non mi volete. lit 
con queste parole si dispartirono. II misero Moro, come tocco da pungcntissimo stnilc, 
se n’ andd a casa, attendendo che venisse il g^orno, che V Alficri gli facessc vcdcr 'lucllo, 
che lo devea far, per seinpre, misero. Ma non minor noia dava al malatUUo Alficri la 
castita, ch’ cgli sapeva, che ossen'ava la Donna, pcrche gli parca non potcr rilruvar inotlu 
a far credere al iMoro quello, che falsamente detto gli havcva: e, voltalo in varic parii 
il pensicro, pens6 lo Sceleralo a nuova inalilia. Andava sovcnte la Moglic del Mm-j), 
come li6 detto, a casa della Moglie dell* Altlcri, c se fie stava con lei hiiuiia pailc dtl 
gionio, onde veggendo costui ch’ cUa talhora portava seco un pannicdlo da naso, ch‘ cgli 
sapeva, che le havea donato il iNIoro, il qiial pannicdlo era lavorato alia iiiurcsca sol- 
tilissimaniente, et era carissimo alia Donna, e parimeiitc al Moro, si penso cli lorglidc 
secrctamentc, c quindi apparecchiarcic V ultimo danno. Kt Ifavcndo egli iina fanciulla di 
tre anni, la quale era moUo amata da Disdemona, uii giorno, che la niiscra Donna a ca^a 
di questo reo si era andata a stare, presc cgli la fanciulla in liraccio, ct alia Donna la 
porse : La quale la prese, e la si reced al petto; questo Ingannalorc, die eccdlenloinciKc 
giocava di mano, le Icvo da ciiilola il i^annicdlo cosl accoitamcnle, ch’ dla jninto non 
se ne avide, e da lei, tulto allegro, si diparii. Disdemona, ci6 in;n sappiL’min, sc nc aiulcl) 
a casa: c occupata da altri pensieri, non si avidc del pannicdlo. Ma, indi ad al'juanii 
giorni, cercandonc, e nol ritrovanclo, stava tutta tiniida, che il Muro con glide cliieilcsse, 
come egli sovcnte facea. Lo sederato Alfieri, pigliatosi commodo tempo, sc nc ami6 al 
Capo di squadra, e con astuta malkia gli lasci6 il pannicdlo a capo dd IcUo, nc sc mi 
avidc il Capo di squadra, sc non la seguente maltina, chc levamlosi dd Icllo, cssondo il 
pannicdlo cacluto in terra, vi pose il jiiede sopra: ne .sapendosi iinaginarc, c(nne in casa 

your house; but now that you have banished him, m>t for just cause, but for mere friv- 
oJous pretext, it ivill be Imrd to prove the truth. »Sii]J, I do not forego tlie impe to make 
you witness of that which you will not credit from my lips.’ 

Tlius they parted. The wretched Moor, struck to the heart as by a barbel dart, 
returned to his Jiuine, and awaited the day when the Knsign shouKl disclose lo him the 
truth which was to make him miserable to the cml of his days. J*ui the evil-minded 
Liisign was, on his part, not less troubled by the chastity which he knew the lad.y Dis- 
demona ob.scrvcd inviolate; and it seemed to him imixis-siblc to discover a means of 
making the Moor lielieve wliat he hail falsely told liim ; and, turning the mailer over in 
his thoughts in various ways, the villain resolved on a new deeil of guilt. 

Di-sdeinona often useil to go, as I have already .';nid, to visit t)je Lnsign'-'s wife, .nnil 
remained witli her a good part of the day. Now, the Lnsigii i»hserved that she carried 
about witlr her a handkercliief, which he knew the Moor had given her, finely cmla-oid- 
ered in the Moorish fashion, and which was precious to Disdemona, nor less .^o to the 
Moor. 'Ihcn he conceived tlie plan of taking this kerchief from her secretly, and thus 
laying the snare for her linal ruin. The Knsign had a little daugliler, a child tliree 
years of age, who was much loved by Disdemona, and one day, when the unlia])py 
lady had gtmc to pay a visit at the hoasc of this vile man, he toijk the little child up in 
his arms and carried her lo Disdemona, who took her and pres.scd her to licr bosom; 
whilst at the same instant this traitor, who had extreme dexterity of liaml, drew the ker- 
chief from her sasii so cunningly that she did not notice him, and overjoyed lie look 
his leave of her. 

Disdemona, ignorant of what had happened, returned home, and, bu.sy with other 
thoughts, forgot the handkerchief. But a few days afterwards, looking for it and not 
finding it, she wa.s in alarm, lest the Moor should ask lier for it, as he oft was wont to 
do. Meanwhile, the wicked Ensign, seizing a fit opportunity, went to tlic Captain of 
the troop, and with crafty malice left the handkerchief at the liead of hi.s bed without 
liis discovering the trick, until the following morning, when, on his getting out of bed. 
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1 havesse, conoscendolo ^cosa di Disdemonaj deliberd di dargliele : et attendendo che il 
More fosse uscito di casa, se nS and<S all’ iiscio di dictro, et ivi picchifi ; voile la For- 
tuna, che parea, che coll’ Alficri conginrata si fosse alia morle della meschina : che in 
quell hora appunto, il Moro si venne a casa : et udendo picchiare 1' uscio, si fece alia 
finestra : c tutto cniccioso, dissci chi picchia ill? Il Capo di squadra, iidita la voce del 
Moro, temendo, ch’ egli non scendesse a danno suo, senza rispondere parola si diede a 
Il Moro, scese le scale : e aperto 1’ uscio, usci nella stinda, e ccrcando di lui 
nol ritrovd. Onde entrato in casa, i>iciio di nial talenlo, dimandd alia Moglie, chi fosse 
colui, che la giu picchiava. La Donna risjxjsc quel, che vero era, che nol sapeva. Ma 
il Jloro disse, mi hii egli paruto il Cajx) di squadra; Non s6, io disse ella, se sia stato 
life egli, life altri. Raltcnnc 11 M«o il furore, (]uanlunque d' ira ardcssc, N6 prima voile 
far cosa alcuna, die parlasse, coll’ Alficri, nhjuale subitamciile se 11 ’ andfe, e gli disse 
quanto era occorso, e lo pregfe ad inleiidere dal Capo di squadra tutto quello, cli’ egli 
poteva intorno a do. Egli, liclo di cosi fatto aveniiiiento, gli promise di farlo. Et al 
Capo di squadra parlfe un gitAno costui, die il Moro era in hiogo, onde gli poteva vedere 
insieme ragioiiarc. Et parlandogli di ogn’ altra cosa, die della Donna, faceva le inag- 
giori risa del mondo ; c iiiostrando di maravigliarsi, facca di molti atli, e col capo, e colie 
mani, come, die udisse cose iiiar.avigliu»c. 11 Moro, toslo die gli vide partiti, andfe verso 
1’ Allieri, per saperc dfe, die colui detto gli havesse. Qiiesti, dopo haversi fatto lungamcntc 
pregare, al fin gli disse, non mi hit egli celata cosa alcuna, c mi ha detto, die si ha 
godulo della Moglie vostra ogni voIta, die voi coll’ esscr fuori, gli ne liavcte dalo tempo : 
e che r ultima fiata, cli’ egli fe stato con Ici, gU lia clla donato qud pamiicdlo da naso, 
che voi, qiiaiido la sixjsastc, le dcstc in dono. Il Moro riiigralife I’ Allieri, e gli parve, 
die se ritrovava, die la Donna non havesse il ixannicdlo, potesse cssere cliiaro, die cosl 
fosse, conic gli luavea detto 1’ Alficri. Per la qual co.Ha un giorno, dopo desinare, entrato 

the liaiidkerdiief fell upon the floor, and he set his fool iqioii it. And not being able to 
imagine how it had come into his hou.«c, knowing that it Iidoiigcd lo Disdemona, he 
resolved to give it to her; and waiting until the Mwir had gone from home, he went to 
the back door and knocked. It seemed .as if fine coii.qiired with the Eii.sign to work 
the death of the uiilia\ipy 1 )i.sderaoiia. Jtust at that time the Moor returned home, and 
hearing a knocking at the back door, he went to the window, and in a rage exclaimed, 
‘Who kiioaks the'rc?’ The Ca|itain, hearing the Moor's voice, and fearing lest he 
should come down st.airs and att.aek him, look lo tlighl iviihuut answering a word. The 
Moor went down, and oiieniiig the door h.astcncd inio the street and looked about, but 
in vain. Then, reiurniiig into the hou.se in gi-c.at anger, he demanded of his wife who 
it was that had knocked at the door. Disderaona re|>lied, as was true, that she did not 
know ; but the Moor said, ‘ It seemed lo me ihe Cajilain.’ 

‘I know not,' answered Disdeniona, ‘whether it was he or another person.’ 

The Moor restraineil his fury, great as it was, wishing to do nothing before consult- 
ing the Ensign, to whomdie hastened instantly, and told him all ih.at had passed, pray- 
ing him lo gather from llie Ca|itain all he eouUi res|H.-cling the affair. Ihe Ensign, 
overjoyed at the ticeurrenee, promised the feloor to ilu as he requested, and one day he 
took occasion to speak with the faplain when the iloor was so placed that he could 
see and hear them as they conversed. And wliiksl talking to him of every other sub- 
ject than of Disdeniona, he kept laughing all the time aloud, and, feigning .astonish- 
ment, he made various movements with his head and hands, as if listening to some 
tale of marvel. -Is soon as the Moor .saw the faptaiii deiiart, he went up to the En- 
sign to hear what he had saiil lo him. And the Ensign, after long entreat}, at length 
said, ‘ He has hidden from me nothing, and has told me that he has been used to visit 
your w'ife whenever you went from home, and that on the last occasion she gave him 
tills handkerchief which voii presented lo her when you married her.’ 

The Moor thanked the Ensign, and it seemed now clear to him that, should he find 
Disdemoiia not lo have the handkerchief, it was all true that the Ensign had told to 
him. One day, therefore, after dinner, in conversation with his wife on vanous sub- 
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in varij ragionamenti colla Donna, le chiese il pannicello. La infelice che di qucsi<^ 
havea molto temuto, a tal dimanda, divenne nel viso tutta fuoco; et per celarc il rossorc, 
il quale molto bene not6 il Mure, corse alia cassa, e iiiise di cercarlo. Kt (!«>] () niolto 
haverlo cercato ; non sd, disse, com’ hora non lo rilrovi, V liavrestc voi forsc havuto ? b' luivuio 
lo havessi, disse egli, perche te lo chiederei io? ma ne cercherai piii agiatamente un' alua 
volta. Et pailitosi cominci6 a pensare, come devesse far mori.re la Donna, el insieme il 
Capo di sqiiadra, si, che a lui non fosse data coljxi della sua mortc. Et peiisaiKlo giurne. 
et notte sopra ci6, non poteva fare, che la Donna non si avedesse, ch* egli non era 
quegli, che verso lei, per adietro, esscre soleva. Et gli disse piu volte, chc cosa liaveie 
voi, die cosi vi turbi? che ove solevate essere il piu festoso huomo del niundo, sielc 
hora il piCi maninconico, che viva? Trovava il varie cagioni di rispumltre alia 

Donna, ma non ne rimaneva clla piinto contenta. Et posto di’ dla sapesse, die per 
niuno suo misfallo, non devesse essere cosi lurlialo il Muro, dubiiava nomlinienn, clie jier 
la troppa copia, ch’ egli haveva di lei, non gli fosse veiuiia a noia. Kt irdhora diceva Lulla 
Moglic dell' Alfieri, lo non s6, chc mi dica io del Moro, soleva csseie verso me- iiuto 
amore, hora, da non sd che podii giomi in qua, 6 diveniuo 1111 ’ altro : ct leino niolio di 
non essere io quella, che dia cssempio alle giovani di non maritarsi conlra il voler 
de suoi; et che da me le Donne Italiane imparino, di non si accompagnare' con huomo, 
,cui la Natura, et il Cido, ct il modo della vita disgiungc da noi. Ma. perche io s6, eh' egli 
h molto amico del vostro Ivlarito, et communica con lui le cose sue : vi prego, die sc 
havete intesa cosa alcuna da lui, della quale mi possiale avisare, che non mi niaiiehiatc 
di aiuto, et tuUo ci6 le cUceva diroUameute piangendo *, la MogUe dell’ Alfieri, che il tulio 
sapeva, (come colei, cui il Marito haveva voluta usare per mezzana alia morte ddla 
Donna) ma non I'haveva clla mai voluto acconsentirc, et temendo del Marito, non ardiva 
di dirle cosa alcuna; Solo le disse, habbiale cura di non dare di voi sospctlo iil Marito, e 
cercate con ogni studio, ch’ egli in voi conosca amore, et feclc; ci6 Hicdo io, disse dla, 

jects, he asked her for the kerchief. The unhappy la<ly, who Iiad been in great fear 
of this, grew red as fire at tins demand; and to hide tiie scarlet of her cheL‘k«:, which 
was closely noted l>)' the Moor, she ran to a chest and pretended to seek ilie hand- 
kerchief, and after hunting for it a long lime, she said, ‘ I know not how it is — t cannot 
find it; can you, perchance, have taken it?’ 

‘ If I had taken it,’ said the Moor, ‘ why should I aslc it of you ? but you will look 
belter another time.’ 

On leaving the room, the Moor fell to meditating how he should put his wife lo 
death, and likewise the Captain of the troop, so that their death should not lie laid to 
his charge. And as he ruminated over this day and nigfit, he coiihi not prevent his 
wife’s oliscrving that he was not the same towanls her as he had Ijten wont ; and s!ie 
saiil to him again and again, * What is the matter? Wliat troubles you ? How comes it 
that you, who were the most light-hearted man in tlic world, are now so nudanclioly ? ’ 

The Moor feigned various reasons in reply to his wife’s cjuestioning, but slie was not 
satisfied, and, although conscious that she had given the Mf)or no cause, by act or deed, 
to be so troubled, yet she feared that he might have grown wearied of her; anrl she 
would say to the Ensign’s wife, 'I know not what to say of the Moor; lie use<l lo l^e 
all love towards me; ljut within the.se few days he has become another man; and 
much I fear that I shall prove a warning to voiing girls not to marry against tlie n islics 
of their parents, and that the Italian ladies may learn from me not lo wed a man 
whom nature and habitude of life estrange from us. Mut as I know the Mofir is on 
such terms of friendship with your husl>an<], and communicates to him all his aOnirs, I 
pray you, if you have heard from him aught that you may tell me of, fail not to befriend 
me.’ And as she said this, she wept bitterly. 

The Ensign’s wife, who knew the whole truth (her husband wishing to make use of 
her to comi^ass the death of Disdemona), but could never consent to siwli a project, 
dared not, from fear of her husband, disclose a single circumstance : all she said was, 
* Beware lest you give any cause of suspicion to your husband, and show to him by 
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mezzo della schiena, onde la Donna subito cadde, senza poter trame appena fuori il 
fiato. Ma con quella poca vnce, che pole haverc, chiamd il Aluru, die 1' aiutasse; et 
egli, iiscito del letto, le disse, Scelcraiissima Donnaj la mercede liai della tua dis- 
honest^, cosi si trattano quelle, che fingendo di ainare i loro Mariti, pongono loro le 
coma in capo. La misera Donna, ci6 udendo, e sentendosi giuiita al fine (per6 che 
r Alfiero uii’ altro colixi dato le havea) disse, che in teslimonio della sua fede, ella chia- 
mava la giustitia divina, poi, che, qiiella del mondo le veniva meno; ct chiamando ella 
Iddio, che 1 aiutasse, sopragiuiigcndo la terza percossa, riinase iiccisa dall’ empio Alfieri. 
Poscia, messala iid lelto, e spezzatale la testa, feccro egli, et il Mora, cadere come haveano 
ordinato fra loro il jialco ddia camera, e comincid il iloro a cliianiare soccorso, chc b 
casa cadova, alia vocc del quale dorsono i vicini, c scoperto il Ictlo, trovarouo la Donna 
sotto le travi morta, I.a qual cosa, per la buona vita della Donna, increbbe ad ognuno, 
Il gionio seguente fti I.)isdcinona >qK:llila, con universal dolorc di quel popedo. Ma non 
voile Iddio, gmsto riguardatcjre dc gli aninii rdtrui, chc cost gran scelcragine sc ne rima- 
nesse senza la dicevfile pena^ Jmpero, chc il Moro, che la Donna haveva amato pin, 
che gli occhi suoi, vcggendosenc privo, coniincift ad havere tanlo dcsiderio di lei, che 
1* atvdava, come fuori di cercamlo jxr tntti i liw^hi della casa : et considcrando Ira 
s4, che r Allicri era stato cngioiie, ch* cgli havesse perduta, colla sua Donna, tutto il 
dolce della vita, ct anco se niodcsimo; gli venne lo Scelcralo in laiUo odio, clic non 
haveva occhi< j, cul ({ualc vedcrc lo potessc : cl, sc non liavessc havuli) limorc della inviola- 
bile ghistitia dc Signori N'cnciianl, 1* havrcbl^c palcsamcnic ucciso. Ma nun jxJtendo 
far qiiesto, con sua salvcz;ja, gli Icvd la insegna, e jnii nol voile nella compagnia, oncle 
nacque tanta nspra ninikilia Ira V uno, c V aliro, che non ix)trel)be iinaginare la mag- 
giore, nd la ])iii grave. Per la qual cosa 1’ Alfiero, puggiorc di tutli gli scclerati, volt6 
tutto il pensicro a dnnni del Moro. Et, riirovato il Ca|)o <li squadra, chc giSi era risanato, 

the bag of sand across her back; U|v>n which Disdemona fell lo the ground, scarce 
able to draw her l>reatli ; Init with the little voice she had left, she called upon the 
Moor for aid. Hut llie Mo<*r, leaping from bed, cxelaiine<], * 'J'hou wickedest of women, 
thus has thy falseness fimiid its just reward, the reounpense lo wives who, counterfeit- 
ing love, place horns iq-on tlicir luisliainl.<’ Ijron-s.’ 

The wrelcb.ed lady, lienring these words, and feeling that she was near her end, (for 
the Ensign bad given her another blow,) appealed lo the justice of Heaven, since jus- 
tice here had failed licr, in j roof of her ihlolity aiitl truih; and as slie was tints calling 
Heaven to witncs.s, the wickc<l Ensign inflicted a lhir<l blow, under which she sank life- 
less on the floor. 

Then the Ensign and the Mof>r. laying ITisdemona on the bed ,'ind wounding her 
head, pulled down part of tlic coiling of the chamber, as tliL-y had arranged; wiiere- 
upon the Moor beg'an to call aloud At help, cxxlaiming that the house was falling. 
Hearing this uproar, tlte neighbours all came running ujx and llierc found Disdemona 
lying dead benealli a rafter, — a sight which, from the gotJil life of that poor lady, did fill 
all hearts witli sorrow. 

On the following clay Disdemona was buried, followed to the gi-ave by the univei-sal 
grief of Ibe people. V>\\i IK-avcn. the just regarder of ail hearts, willed nut that so 
wicked a deed ‘sltouM go unpunished. Ere long the Mnr.r, whom Disdemona had 
loved more tlian lier own life, began to feel siieli son-ow al her loss that he went 
wandering al:otit as one bereft f»f reason, searching in every pari cjf the house. And 
reflecting in his ihouglils tliat the Ensign had been the cause that he bad lo>l, with 
Disdemona, all j(*y ir/life, lie conceived so deep a hatred to tliat wicked man lic_ could 
not bear to set eve.s on him, and had it not been fur his fear of the inviolable juatice 
of the Siemoria of \knice, he would have slain him openly. But being unable to do 
this witirsafelv, he deprived him of liLs rank, and would not allow him to remain m 
his Company ; ^ whereat such an enmity arose beUveen the two that no greater or more 
deadly can be imagined. , , . . ■ • .1 

The Ensign, that wickedest of all bad men, now turned his thoughts to injuring the 
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et con una gamba di legno se n* andava in vece della tagliata, gU disse ; Venuto 6 il 
tempo, che tu possi far vendetta della tua tagliata gamba : Et, quando tii voglia venire con 
esso meco a Venetia, io ti dir6, clii ^ stato il malfattore, che qui non ardirci di dirluii, 
per molti rispetti : et io ne fard, per te, testimonio in guidicio. 11 Capo di s([uadra, die 
si ritrovava fieramente ofl’eso, et non sapeva perche; ringiatid 1’ Alficri, e scco a VcncLia 
se ne venne, Ove giunti, che furono, egli gli disse, che il Moru era stato cjucgli, die 
gU havea tagliata la gamba, per openione, che gli era nata nclla testa, che ogli si giacos.se 
con l')isdeinona ; e, che, per questa medesima cagione egli haveva iiceisa lei, e po.scia data 
voce, che il palco cadiito uccisa T havesse. Il Capo di sqiiadra, intc.so ci6, acciLsd il Moro 
alia Signoria, e della gamba a liti tagliata, e della morte ddla Donna, et indiisse por 
testimonio T Alfieri, il quale disse; die 1* uno, e 1’ altre era vero, perche il Mi.>ro liavcva 
il tutto communicato scco, e 1’ havea voluto indurre a fare T uno, c V allru inaleficio : c die, 
liavendo poscia uccisa la Moglie, per bestial gelosia, die gli era nata nd enpo. gli havea 
narrata la manicra, ch’ egli havea tenuto in diirle murte. I Signori \’cneliani, intosa la 
•CPudeltSt, usata dal Barliaro, in una lor cittadina, fecero daf^ddle niaiii iiddo.s.so al Moro 
in Cipri, e condurlo a Venetia, c con moUi tonncnli ccrcavouo lU vilrovarc il vero. Ma, 
^dneendo egli, col valore dcir animo, ogni martorio, il tutto negd, co.^i consiantcjuciite, 
che non se ne pote mai trarre cosa alcuna. !Ma, se bene, per la sua con.stanza, egli 
schifd la morte, non fu perd, che, dojio lo cs.scrc stato multi giorni in prigiunc, non fos.se 
dannato a perpetuo essilio, ud quale fmalmentc fit da parent! della Jjunna, com’ egli 
meritava, ucciso. Andd V Alficri alia sua patria: et, non volendo egli mancarc tld suo 
costume, accus6 un suo compagno, dicendo, ch* egli riccrcato V havea di ammazzare im 
suo nimico, chc gentilhuomo era, per la qual cosa f(i preso colui, ct incsso al marloiio : 
et negando egli csser vero, quanto dicca 1’ accusalore, fh messo al martorio ancu 1' -iVlfieri 
per paragone. Ove, fCi talmente collate, che gli si corropero le intcriora : ondc, ii^cilo 

Moor; and seeking out the Captain, whose wound was by this lime healed, au<l who 
went about with a wooden leg in place of the one that had been cut oil’, he said to 
him, * ’Tis time you should be avenged for your lost limb ; and if you will come with 
me to Venice, I'll Idl you who the malefactor js, whom I dare not mention to vuu hero 
for many reasons ; and I will bring you proofs.* 

The Captain of the troop, whose anger rolurned fiercely, but without knowing why, 
tlianUed the Ensign, and went with liim to \'enice. On arriving there the Ensign itdd 
him that it was the Moor who had cut off his leg, on account of the su.']m*ion he had 
formed of Disdemoiia's conduct with him; and fin- tlmt rca.snn he had .slain her, and 
then spread the report that the ceiling had fallen and killed her. U]»on licaring wliicli, 
the Captain accused the Moor lo the Signoria, l-ioth of having cut ofi'liis leg and killed 
his wife,' and called the Ensign to witness the truth of what he .said. The Ensign 
declared both charges to be true, for that Ute Moor liad disclosed lo him llie whole 
plot, and had tried to persuade him to pcrp.etrate both crimes; and tlial, having after- 
wards killed his wife out of jealousy he had conceived, he had narrated to him the 
manner in which he had perpetrated her death. 

The Signoria of Venice, when they heard of the cruelty inflicted l>y a barl larian upon 
a lady of their city, commanded that the Moor s arms should be puuouc<l in Cyprus, and 
he be brought to Venice, where, with many tortures, they sought to draw from him tlio 
truth, liut the Moor, bearing with unyielding c<Hirage all the torment, denied the whole 
charge so re.soIutely that no confession could be drawn from him. Hut, altlKnigii hy 
his constancy and firmness he escaped death, he was, after being confined for several 
days in prison, condemned to per]>ctual iKinishmciit, in which he was eventually .slam 
by the kinsfolk of Disdeniona, as he merited. The Ensign returned to his own coun- 
try, and, following up his wonted villainy, he accused one of his companions of having 
sought to persuade him to kill an enemy of his, who was a man of noble rank; wherc- 
ujx)n this person was arrested and put lo the torture; but when he denied the trutli of 
what his accuser had declared, the Ensign himself was likewise tortured to make liim 
prove the truth of his accusations ; and he was tortured so tliat his body ruptured, upon 
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di prigione, et condotto a casa, miseramente s6 ne mori ; tal fece Iddio vendetta della 
innocenza di Disdemona. Et tutto qucsto successo nail'd la Moglie dell* Al£eri, del 
fatto consapevole, poi ch’ egli fti morto, come io lo vi h6 narrato. 


which he was removed from prison and talcen home, whei-e he died a miserable death. 
Thus did Heaven avenge the innocence of Disdemona; and all these events were nar- 
inted by the Ensign’s wife, who was privy to the whole, after his death, as I have told 
them here. 


OrUIIELLO’S COLOUR 

Gentlem.vn {Dram. Censor, 1770, i, 151); I remember once to see this esteemed 
performer [Quin] play the Jloor in a large powdered major wig, which, with the black 
face, made such a magpie appeamnee of his head, as tended greatly to laughter; one 
stixikc, however, was not amiss — coming on in white gloves, by pulling off which the 
black hands became more realized. [tUiin retired from the stage in 1750. — Ed.] 

Othello’s colour, and Dosdcim nia's indifference to it, is intimated and explained by 
Le Tourneur in a note on ‘ lly Mother had a Maid called Earharie,’ IV, iii, 32, which 
he thus translates : ‘ Ma mere avoit aui-res d’elle line jcunc fille, nominee Barbara. 
C'dtoit line Morosse, tine pauvre Moressc,’ and refers us to Othello’s speech before 
the Senate, I, iii, 151, where, in a note, it is e.xplained that, to Desdemona, Othello's 
' couleur noire n'etoit pas non plus pour ellc unc nouveaut^. On verra dans la suite, 
que sa mere avoit unc Morcsso i son service. Ainsi son amour pour un brave More 
n’a ricn d’etrangc ni d’invraiscmUablc. Haliituic dte rcnfance i\ la cuinpagnie d'une 
Moressc, elle a dfl dtre nioins rivoltee de cede couleur dans un ilge plus avanci.’ 

John G.u.t {Lives of the Vlo.ycrs, London, 1S31, i, cob) : It would be a curious 
speculation to attempt to deleriniiie the cause of Gamck's failure in Othello, for a fail- 
ure it must be considered, as compared with his transcendency in other parts. In the 
just and natural inllcction of the voice, we have no c.aii.se to doubt that he w.is equally 
excellent. The probability, therefore, is that he faileil in the ex)aes.sion of the coun- 
tenance alone, and that this default and short-coming to c.vpectation was entirely owing 
to the black di.sgiii.se he was obliged to assume. 

On the epithet ‘ thick-lips,’ applied, I, i, 72, by Rodevigo to Othello, CoUIRUX-.E 
(p. 249) has the following: Kndcrigo Uiriis off to fUliello; and here conies one, if not 
the only, sceiiiiiig justificatiim of our blackamoor or negro Othello. Even if we sup- 
posed this an uninterrupted tradition of the theatre, and that Khako.iiiears hini.self, from 
want of scenes, and the experience that nothing could be made too marked for the 
senses of hi.s auiliencc, had practic.ally sanctioned it.— would this iwove aught concern- 
ing hi.s own iiitciitloii as a poet for all agc.s? Can we imagine him so utterly ignorant 
as'to make a barbarous ncgio plead royal birth,— at a time, too, when negroes were not 
known except .as slaves? As for lago's language lo llrabanlio, it implies merely that 
Othello was a Mo.ar, that i.s, black. Though I think the rivalry of Roderigo .suflicient 
to account for his wilful conrusion of Moor and Negro, yet, even if compelled lo give 
this up, I should think it only adapted for the acting of the day, and should complain 
of an enormity built on a single word, in direct coiitnadiclion to lago’s ‘ Barbary horse.’ 
Eesides, if wc could In good e.arnest believe Shakespeare ignorant of the distinction, 
still why should we adopt one disagreeable possibility instead of a ten times grc.aler and 
more pleasing probability? It is a common error to mistake the epithets applied by the 
dramatis persoms to each other as truly descripUve of what the aiidicnce ought to see 
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or know. No doubt Desdemona saw Othello’s visage in his mind ; yet, as we are con- 
stituted, and most surely as an English audience was disposed in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, it would be something monstrous to conceive this beautiful Vene- 
tian girl failing in love with a veritable n^o. It would ai-gue a dispioportionateiiess, 
a want of balance, in Desdemona, which Shakespeare does not appear to have in the 
least contemplated. 

Hawkins {Life of Edmund Kean, i, 221) ; Kean reg.arded it as a gross cnur to 
make Othello either a negro or a black, and accordingly altered the conventional Ijlack 
to the light brown which distinguishes the Moors by virtue of their dcsecnt from the 
Caucasian race. Although in the tragedy Othello is described with a minuteness which 
leaves no doubt that Shakespeare intendetl him to 1 ft black, tliere is no reason to stip- 
pose that the Moors were darker than the generality of .Spaniards, who, indeed, are 
half Moors, and compared with the Venetians he would even then lie black. There is 
some variety in the colour of the Moors, but it never approaches so deep a hue as to 
conceal all change of colour. Betterton, Quin, Mossier, Barry, Garrick, and John 
Kemble all played the part with black faces, and it was reserved for Kean to innovate, 
and Coleridge to justify, the attempt to substitute a light brown for the traditional black. 
The alteration has been sanctioned by subsequent usage. 

Huntkr (Alvi/ Il’nsl., ii, 2S0) : Shakespeare, in IV, ii, 257, seems to poitit to Mau- 
ritania as the native country of Othello, who is hence to be reganlcd as a Moor in the 
proper sense of the word, a native of the northern coast of -Vfrica, towards the west ; 
and the e.Npression ‘ black ’ is to be interpreted as meanitig no more than verv duri;, 
and this in comparison with the fair European. Moor, however, it may be observed, 
was used by English writers very extensively, and all the dark races seem, by some 
writers, to be regarded as comprehended under it. .Sir Thomas Elyot calls the Ethi- 
opians, Moors. A distinction was sometimes made between black Moors ami white 
Moors. 

Knight {Note on I, i, 72) : This passage has been received as indicating the inten- 
tion of .Shakespeare to intike Othello a Negro. It is very probable that the jxipular 
notion of a Moor was somewhat confused in .Shakespeare’s time, and that th.e descend- 
ants of the proud .-\r.ibs, who had borne sovereign sw.ay in Europe (‘ men of rot'.il 
siege ’), and, what is more, had filled an age of comp.ar.itive darkncs.-t with the light 
of their poetry and their science, were confoundctl with the uncivilized .African, the 
despised slave. AVe do not think, however, that Sh.ake.s[)eare had atiy other intcntinn 
than to paint Othello as one of the most noble and accomplished of the pniml eliildrcn 
of the Ommiades and Abbasides. The expre.ssion * tliick-lijis,’ from the month of Kfifl- 
erigo, can only be received dramatically, as a nick-name given to t.tthello by the folly 
and ill-nature of this coxcomb. Whatever may have been the inaclicc of the stage, 
even in Shakespeare’s time, — and it is by no means improb.able that Otiicllo was repre- 
sented as a Negro, — the whole context of the play is against the notion. [Tlic fol- 
lowing observations were communicated to Knight by a friend :] In ^he ages of her 
splendour, Venice was thronged with foreigners from every climate of the earth ; and 
nowhere else, perhaps, h.TS the prejudice of colour been so feeble. .V more impertant 
fact, as regards Desdemona's attachnlPnt, is that it was the iiolicy of the Republic to 
employ foreign mercenaries, and especially in offices of command, fur tlie oljviotts pur- 
pose of lessening to the utmost the danger of cabal and intrigue at home. The fami- 
lies of Senators, or other chief citizens, were in the habit of seeing, in their dark-com- 
plexioned guests, those only who were distinguished by ability and by the official rank 
thereby gained, — ^picked men, whose hue might be forgotten in their accomplishments. 
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In Hackett^s Notes and Comments on Shakespeare, pp. 217-249, are certain obser> 
vations and opinions by John Quincy Aiums, which cannot but ‘make the judicious 
grieve.’ So high is my admiration for that great statesman, that it seems almost like 
an act of lese-majestic, even to refer to these opinions here. The ex-I^esident out- 
Herauds Heraud in his denunciation of Desdemona; not, however, like Hcraud, for 
her lack of truth, but on the score of her wantonness as shown by her marriage with a 
‘rude, unbleached African.’ It is enough to refer to these Notes; let who will, search 
them out. I cannot but think that, by way of palliation, w'e may therein read between, 
the lines the public answer, wrung from the dej^hs of vexation, to that inconsequent 
question with which the Abolitionists of old were wont constantly to be assailed, and 
which that ‘ old man eloquent ’ nnust have had tlwust at him a thousand limes : ‘ Uow 
would you like your daughter to marry a nigger?’ — E d. 

Veri’LANCK : 1 here was nothing in the Moor’s descent so to aflecl his social position 
in the eyes of Cintliio’s readers or Shakespeare’s audience, as to surprise them at his 
being received on Cipial /doting in the family of a Venetian noble, or attaining the 
highest military rank in llie service of the Republic. Yet it is equally clear that, in 
regard to iJcsdcmona, his race and colour are not a matter of indifference; they are 
especially dwelt upon as one of tlte grounds of Jealousy; they place between the Mooi 
and the A'enelinn lady a natural bairier, which it retpures a ‘ downright violence and 
storm of fortune’ to ln*eak down. It is the admiration of high intellect, of heroic qual- 
ities and achievements, — such as has been sometimes known in real life to overcome 
most strange disparities of age, character, and external circumstances, — which gives 
the lady to see Othello’s visage only ‘ in his mind.* She does not lose her own social 
position by marriage with one under whom Italian and Cypriot nobles (Ca.ssio, logo, 
Montano) arc ambitious to serve, and with whom the princes and rulers of the State 
associate as companions ; yet her love to him would apjxjar in itself strange and unac* 
countable, had not the I'oct opened to us ‘ the pure recesses of her mind,’ and showed 
us whence it sprung. 

Wilson Maga., April, P- 4 ''^ 4 ) : 

* North. I cannot but believe that the Othello of Shakespeare is black, and all 
‘black. I cannot conceive the ethnography of that age <lrawing, on the stage espe- 
‘ cially, the finer distinction which we know between a Moor and a Llackamoor or 

* Negro. Tlic opposition, entertained by Nature, is between V hite and lllack, not 
‘between Wliile and Rrown. \ou want the opjiosition to tell with all its power: “I 
‘saw Othello's visage in his mind” is nothing, unless the visible visage is one to be 
‘ conquered, — to be accepted bv losing .sight of it. I say ag.ain, 1 cannot imagine the 
‘contemporary audience of Shakespeare deckling colour between a Moor and a Negro. 

‘ The tradition of the Stage, too, seems to have made Othello jet black. Such, I opine, 

‘ was the notion of the Moor, then, to the People, to the Court, to the Stage, to Shake- 

* spcarc. 

‘ Talboys. JN’oolly-headcd ? 

^ North. Wliy, yes, — if you choose, — ^in opposition to the “curled darlings,” 

‘ Talboys. Yet Coleridge said, “it would Ik something monstrous to conceive this 
‘ beautiful Yenclian girl falling in love with a vftrUable Negro. 

‘North. Colcrhlsjc almost always Ibought, felt, wiMtc, and spoke finely, as a Critic, 
'—but may I venture, in all lo^■c and admiration of that name, to suggest that the re- 
' nioval which the Stage makes of a subject from reality must never be forgotten ? In 
‘life you cannot bear that the White Woman shall marry the Black Man. You could 
‘not bear that an English Lady Desdemona,— Lady Blanclie Howard,- should, under 
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'any imaginable greatnessj many General Tonssaint or the Duke of Marmalade. 
'Your senses revolt with offence and loathing. But on the stage some coiisciuusiicss 
' that everything is not as literally meant as it seems, — that symbols of humanity, and 
' not actual men and women, are before you, — saves the Play. 

^Talsoys, I believe that Wordsworth's line, "TJie gentle Lady mari*iod to liie 
'Moor,” expresses explicitly the feeling of the general English heart, — pity for the 
' contrast, and a thought of the immense love that has overcome it, 

^ North, White and Black is the utter anlitliesis, — as, at intensity, Night and Day. 
‘ Yes, Talboys, — every jot of soot you take from his complexion, you take an iota from 
' the signified power of love. 

‘ Talboys. As you say, sir, the gap wliich is between the Stage and Ucaliiy must 
' prevent, in our hearts, anything like loathing of the conjunction. 

^ North. The touch of such an emotion Avould annul the whole Tragedy. A dis- 
‘ parity, or a discrepancy, vast as mysterious, — ^but which love, at the full, is cnLiLlcd to 
'overlook — overstep! Whetlier Fate dare allow prosperity to a union eontaining so 
'mighty an element of disruption, is another question. It seems like an atleinpl at 
‘overruling the “^Eterna feedera rerum.” .... Talboys, I eannot help thinking that 
‘ Shakespeare show.s up in Othello foul passions, — that you see in him two natures con- 
' joined, — the moral Caucasian White and animal tropical Black, In the Caucasian, 
‘the spiritual or angelical in us attains its manifestation. In the ofispring of the trop- 
‘ics, amongst the sands and under the suns of Africa, the animal nature lakes thnniiia- 
‘ tion. The sands and suns that breed Lions, breed men with Litmus* hearts in them. 
‘The Lion is for himself noble, but blood of the Irrational in the veins of the Rational 
‘ is a contradiction. The noblest moral nature and the hot Ijlind rage of animal l>loO(l ! 

' Talboys. Ay, the noblest moral nature, and high al)ove every oilier evidence of it, 
' his love of Her, — which, what it was, and what it would have remained, or Ijceome, — • 
'and what he was and would have been, had lago not been there, we may imagine! 
' With all the power of a warrior, and a ruler, he has the sensibility of a Lover, — with 
' all spontaneous dignity and nobility, he has the self-mastery of reason,- — before his 

* overtlirow. 

* North. Wherefore, my dear Sherift^ I prefer Othello as a specimen of the Elhkal 
' Mai-velloits. Like, as in another kingdom, a Winged Horse, or a Centaur, — the mcet- 
'ing of two nature-s which readily hold asunder. All this has under the -ICthiop coin- 
‘plexion its full force, — less if you mitigate, — ^if not mitigate merely, but lake away, 
' where are we all? The innate repugnance of the White Christian to the Black Moor- 
ish blood, is the ultimate tragic substratum, — the ** of all that follows. Else, — 
' make Othello White, — and, I say again, see where wc are 1 

‘ Talboys. Shakespeare, sir, >vas not one to flincli from the utmost severity of a 

* Case. 

* North. Not he, indeed, — therefore I swear Othello is a Blackamoor. 

* Talboys. And I take it, sir, that Othello's natural demeanour is one of great grav- 
‘ ity, to which the passionate moods induced are in extremity of contrast. I conceive 
‘that, by these mixtures and contrasts, he is rendered picturestpie and poelical. 

* North. I swear Othello was a Bladkamoor, — and that Desdemona was llie ^^ ]litest 

* Lady in Europe.* 

Grant White {Shakespeare's Scholar^ 1854, p. 432) : Shake.spcare nowhere calls 
Othello an Ethiopian, and also does not apply the term to Aaron in the horrible Til in 
Andronietts ; but he continually speaks of both as Moors; and as he has used the first 
word elsewhere, and certainly had use for it as a reproach in the mouth of lago, it 
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seems that he must have been fully aware of the distinction in grade between the two 
races, although his notion of their distinctive traits was, perhaps, neither very true nor 
very clear. Indeed, I could never see the least reason for supposing that Shakespeare 
intended Othello to be represented as a negro. With the negroes the Venetians had 
nothing to do, that we know of, and could not have, in the natural course of things ; 
whereas with their over-the-way neighbours, the Moors, they were continually brought 
in contact. These were a w'arlike, civilized, and enterprising race, which could furnish 
an Othello ; whereas, the contrary has always Ireen the condition of the negroes. The 
reasons for supposing Othello to be a negro are few and easily set aside, which is not 
the case of tlioso which show him to be a Moor. The most conclusive of the former 
is Roderigo’s calling Othello ‘ tldck liiis ’ ; but this is the rcsnlt of .Shakespeare’s want 
of e.\act information. He had, doubtless, never seen either a Moor or a negro, and 
might very naturally confuse their physiological traits; but a man of his knowledge 
and penetration could not fail to know the difference between the position and the 
character of the nation whicit built the Alliauibra and tli.at which furnished their stock 
in trade to tlic Engli.shmcn wlio, when he wrote Othd/a, were supplying the planta- 
tions in the West Indies with slaves, and, soon after his deatli, introduced negro slavery 
into Virginia. In addition to this epitliet ‘ tliick Hits,’ there arc several allusions to 
Othello as having tlie visage of the tievil, as black, and as being, therefore, the very 


reverse of attractive to a woman like Desdemona. llul this proves nothing; for 
Sh.ake.speare has applied these identical epithets to so eminent and undeniable a Moor 
as the Wnce of Morocco. In the -lAv. of I on. I, ii, I’urtia says, upon the announce- 
ment of the royal Moor, ‘if he have the condition of a saint and the coniple.vion of a 
devil, I had rather he would shrive me than wive me.’ He himself prays her, ‘ Mis- 
like me not for my complexion ’ ; and she, wlicn he lias selected the wrong casket, 
says, ‘ May all of his comiilexiim choose me so ‘ ; and yet he was not jetty black like 
a negro, but tawny; for the sl.ago direction in IJ, i, in the Q‘j is, * hnte}\ Morochus, a 
tawny Aloon, all in lohilcl I'lainly, then, the devilish visage atlrihuled to Uthcllo, and 
the assumed repulsivenoss of his colour, makes him out, in .Sliakuspeare s estimation, 
only a Moor, ami not even a very black Moor at tliat. Rut lliere is direct evidence 
that he was a Mauritani.an [from’ lago’s cidling him a ‘Rarliary horse,’ and from his 
telling Roderigo that Othello was going to .Mauritania]. 

IlEMiY RiriiD {Leduroson. />-„>■ yve//;i', p. af-S;: The repulsive notion that Othello 
was a black, a coarsc-feaUired .\fricaii, — seems to me directly at variance with the requi- 

sitions of both poetry and histoiy ; and I cannot but tliiiik it is an error, winch may be 
traced either to some false critical theory, or ebe more proliably to the too literal inter- 
pretation of passages in the play, the uiiim.Tginalive reading which is fatal so often to 
the spirit of poetry. The hero Is styled ‘ Uihello, //,e Moor;' such is his title and 
familiar designation throughout. He was one of that advei.tmoiis race of men who, 
stiikiim out from the heart of Araliia, had made conquest of rcrsia and Syria; and, 
overturning the ancient sovereignty of Egypt, swept in victory along the whole nodh- 
ern coast of Africa; and, passing thence across the narrow fritli of the Mediterranean, 
scattered llie dynasty of the Goths with Kodcric .at llieir head .... How true to his 
nature was it for Othello to stand in coiiscimm pride,— the descendant of a lace o 
kings, the representative of the Aral« who had hoen sovereigns o tnmpe.--li.s s^nt 
glowing with noble ancestral memories ! And, on the other hand, how per eclly con- 
sistent it was with the dehasing malignity of lago, and with die petulant disappoint- 
ment of Roderigo, to be blind to all tliat ennobled and dignified the Moorish name, 
to see no distinction between the chivalrous Moor, the chieftain of Christian aimies, 
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and the barbarous Ethiop, — the despised slave. It was natural that vulgar words should 
be uttered from the lips of such men, and also that the parental frenzy of Dcsdcmonas 
father should find relief in the same strain of viliiperalive misrepresentation, the pro- 
pensity of a fresh and angry grief to magnify its injury. Such are the authorities that 
have led to the supposition that Othello was black. In one scene, indeed, he speaks 
so of himself; but it is when he is in logo’s grasp, — when he is ‘clianging with the 
poison.’ The agony of doubt has heaved over the lofty complacent bearing of liis 
happier moments, and his speaking of himself as black is, — what is ^•ery natural to 
such condition of mind, — a piece of morbid exaggeration; just as when, in the same 
scene, he describes himself as ‘declined into the vale of years.’ On every account, it 
is better to clear the fancy of this false conception of^Othello's colour, must uf all for 
the sake of our sympathies with the gentle Destlcmona ; for if we are brought to be- 
flieve that tills bright, this fair-faced, Venetian lady was wedded to a black, wu should 
■ almost be tempted to think that tlic monstrous alH.'incc was litly bluttuil out in its fear- 
ful catastrophe The Moorish coinidcxioii of Oihcllof’not intended to pn.idiicc in 

our minds disgust at Desdemona‘s choice, is made to serve an importaut tlramatic pur- 
pose, in that it greatly ministers to his suspicions of liis wife's fidelity. It is tlie lirst 
unprompted argument for doulit ; the first suggested by Othello’s own thoughts, and, 
of course, quickly seized on and fomented by lago. It serves, too, to account for the 
extreme sensitiveness of Othello’s sense of honour, — that which is a prime element in 
his character. 

J. E, Taylor {^Introduction to Tram, of Cinthio, p, 13) : We have merely to deal 
with the poet’s own conception of the character, and to take tliis as the standard by 
which to judge its delineation ; the drama, as a work of art, is simjdy amcnalde to tlie 
rules of art. And this is an instructive instance of the fact that artistic truth may con- 
sist with accidental errors which lie lieyond the pale of art; the character of Othello 
may be in itself perfect, — faultless; and yet, when a nationality is affixed to it, it may 
violate the physical and moral laws of nature displayed in the distinction uf races. 
I'his is a very minor point of mere speculation, not of criticism; still it is open to dis- 
cussion. The novelist speaks of the blackness (negi'czza) of llic Moor, and tliat Shake- 
speare had the outward figure of a black present to his thoughts appears more than 

probable from numerous allusions in the Play Nothing can be more conclusive 

than these expressions, and the tradition of the Stage (there is reason to believe) lias 
uniformly represented Othello as a black from Shakespeare's day to tlie jaxsent. 
Nevertheless, this in no degree afiecls the character of the Moor, for the reasons just 
stated. 

Halliwell: The reference to ‘Mauritania,’ IV, ii, 257, surely settles the disputed 
question, Was Othello a negro ? Certainly not. I-Ie was a Moor of lofty lineage, with 
thick lips and a very dark complexion. ‘IJlack Othello* was the dark-complexioned 
Othello. So the W'ord ‘black’ was employed in Shakespeare’s lime, as in tlie follow- 
ing extract : ‘ Quest. Why do some vromen love men that bee blacke, and otlicr, those 
that be faire and well coloured ? An, Women of feeble sight love them that bee blacke, 
because blacknesse doth joyne and unite the sight too much ilisjwkled, and by this 
meanes doth comfort the same. Or else we may well say that every thing dcjth love 
and desire his like. They therefore wluch be hole of nature love them that be blacke, 
becau.se they be more prone to heate. Other which be of colder nature do love them 
that be white, because they be of cold complexion, the mother of wliitenesse.’ — Delect^ 
able Demaundes and Pleasant Questiom, 1596, p. 10. 

Hudson (also in reference to ‘ Mauritania ’) : This passage proves, so far as anything 
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said by lago may be believed, that Othello was not meant to be a Negro, as has been 
represented, both on the stage and off, but a veritable Moor. His kindred, the Mauri- 
tanian-s, ^fronj wiiose * men of royal siege he ietched his life and being,’ and among 
whom he was about to retire,— though apt enough to be confounded with the negroes, 
were as different from them e.steinally as brown is from black; internally, in mind and 
character, the difference was far greater. [In his Preface, p. 33, Hudson writes :] The 
difference of Moors and Negroes w.as as well known in Shakespeare's time as it is now; 
and that he thought them the same is no more likely from this play than from The Mer- 
chant of Venice, where the Triiice of Morocco comes as a suitor to Portia, and in a stage 
direction of the Qto is called * a tarony Moor.’ 

Mary PrkstuN ^Studies m Shahesfeare, 1S69, p. 71) : In studying the pl.ay' of 
Othello, I have always imnghied its hero a white man. It is true the dramatist paints 
him black, but this shade does not .suit the man. It is a .stage decoration, which my 
taste discards ; a fault of colour from an artistic point of view. I have, therefore, as I 
before stated in my readii^s of this play, dispensed with it. .Shakespeare was too cor- 
rect a delineator of human mature to have coloured Othello ilaei, if he had personally 
acquainted himself with the idiosyncrasies of the African race. 

We may regard, then, the daub of black upon Othello's portrait as an ehulUtion of 
fancy, a fi-eak of imagination, — the visionary conception of an ideal figure, — one of 
the few erroneous strokes of the great master's brush, the single blemish on a faultless 
work. 

Othello was a white man ! [The Authoress dates her Preface from ‘ Oaklands, Har- 
ford County, Maryland.’ — liii.] 

LE\vii.s ( On Actors and the Art of Acting, p. 145) : Othello is black, — the vciy trag- 
edy lies there ; the whole force of the contrast, the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this blackne.ss. rechtcr makes him a half-caste, whose 
mere appearance would excite no repulsion in any woman out of America. 

Erl Rygeniioeg {Am. Ilildio/oli.d, iJcc., i<S75) : A thousand ex.ampics might be 
quoted to show that in Shakcsiiearc's time a dark or brunette complexion w.ts indicated 
by calling a person ‘black.’ Thus, in the English I'iblc, 1611, Senv’ of Solomon, i, 6, 7 ; 
and in the very pliry under consideration, II, i, Desdemona asks, ‘ How if she be black 
and witty ? ’ 

Snidkr (i, 105) : Othello was not a Hottentot on the one hand, nor was he a Cauca- 
sian on the other; he w.as, however, liorn in Africa, irnd his physiognomy is thoroughly 
African. The point which the J’oet einph.asizes so often and so strongly is the differ- 
ence of race between him and Desdeirron.a. He is her equal in rank, for he comes of 
royal lineage ; he is the peer of her family in honor and fame, for he is the most dis- 
tinguished man iir Venice. '1 he sole diflcrence which is selected as the ground of the 
collision is the difference of race. Ihis fact is sufficient for all diramatic purposes; to 
ascertain the exact shttde of hi.s skin may be left to those who have leisure to play with 
probabilities. 

Grant White {Mote in 3d Edition on ‘thick lijis,’ I, i, 72) • Shakespeare's notioirs 
about Moors and Negroes were, we may be sure, far from being clear and discrimi- 
nating; and it is to be remarked that even Moors have thicker lilts than the white 
European races. 

[That Shake.speare meant to represent Othello as ‘black,’ I cannot but think, and 
‘ black ’ in the full meaning of the word, not ‘ dark-complexioned ’ as Desdemona uses 
it in ‘ How if she be blaek and witty,’ nor ‘tawny,’ but thoroughly black. Disregard- 
ing the ‘ thick lips ’ of lago, or the ‘ sootie bosome ’ of Brabantio, or any phrase uttered 
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by Othello’s enemies in moments of passion, to me, beyond a peradventure, Othello 
himself supplies the evidence, ‘which will not down,’ where he says (III, iii, 44o) : 
‘ My name that was as fresh As Man’s visage, is now begrim'd and blade As mine 
owne face.’ The epithet ‘begrim’d’ amplifies and confirms the sootie hue. Its msthetic 
propriety, I am taught by Wilson; its offencelessness, when I read the play, I learn from 
Lamb; and since actora now present the tawny hue, I am not offended when ‘silting at 
the play.’ — Ed.] 


ACTORS 

The first Actor of Othello was Richard Burbage, at whose death, in 1 6 1 S, appeared 
an Elegy, wluch, ‘from a manuscript in the possession of the late Mr llebcr,’ Collier 
printed in his History of DramatU Poetry (iii, 299, and ed.). The following are the 
lines which relate to Othello: 

‘ But let me not forget one diiefest part * 

* Wherein, beyond the rest, he mov’d the heart, 

‘ The grievid Moor, made jealous by a slave, 

‘ Who sent his wife to fill a timeless grave, 

‘ Then slew himself upon the bloody bed. 

‘ All these and many more with him are dead.’ 

Another version is given in Ingleby’s Centime of Prayse (p. 131, 2nd cd.) from a 
MS. in the Hulh Library, whereof all that concerns us here is as follows : 

^ hee’s gone & him what A world are dead. 

* which he reuiuM, to be reuiued foe, 

* no more young Hamlett, ould Ileironymoe 

* kind Leer, the Greued Moore, and more befidc, 

* that liued iu himj baue now for ciicr dy'de.* 

Tlie name of Nathan Field appears among the list of Actors, prefixed to tlic First 
Folio. Collier in his Hist, of Dram. Poetry (iii, 437, 2d eel.) lias the following con* 
cerning him : * If we may believe an epigram written about this time and handed down 
to us in MS, Field was of a jealous turn of mind ; and it leads us to remark ujwn the 
probability that Burbage, some time before his death, had relinquished to Field the part 
of Othello.’ [ I'he first two, and last two hues of this epigram, arc as follows :] ‘ i-'icld 

is, in sooth, an actor — all men know it. And is the true Othello of the poet Since, 

as the Moore is jealous of his wife, Field can display the passion to the life.’ 

FIalliwell-Fhillips {Outlines, 5th ed., p. 177): The Tragedy of Othello, orig- 
inally known under the title of the Moor of Venice, .... was very popular, Leonard 
Digges speaking of the avidicnces preferring it to the laboured com]x>silions of lieu 
Jonson. In 1609, a Stage-loving parent, one William Bishop of Shoreditch, who had 
perhaps been taken with the representation of the tragedy, gave the name of Othello’s 

perfect wife to one of his twin daughters These .scattered notices, accidentally 

preserved, doubtlessly out of many others that might have been recorded, arc indicative 
of its continuance as an acting play ; a result that may, without disparagement to the 
author, be attributed in some measure to the leading character having been assigned to 
the most accomplished tragic actor of the day, — Richard Burbage. The name of the 
first performer of lago is not known, but there is a curious tradition, wdiich can be traced 
as far back as the close of the Seventeenth centur}', to the effect that the part was orig- 
inally undertaken by a popular comedian, and that Shakespeare adapted some of the 
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speeches of that character to the peculiar talents of the actor. [Hereupon are pven 
the two following Illustrative Notes:] According to Wright’s JIhtoria Hutrionica, 
1699, p. 4, laylor was distinguished in this part [lago], but probably not until after 
the death of Shakespeare. The insertion of Taylor's name in the list of Shakespear- 
ian actors in ed. 1623, merely proves that he had been one of them in or before that 
year. ‘I’m assur'd, from very' good hands, that the person that acted lago was in 
much esteem of a comedian which made Shakespear put several words and expressions 
into his part, perhaps not so agreeable to his character, to make the audience laugh, 
who had not yet learnt to endure to be serious a whole play.’ — Glldon’s Rejitctims on 
Rymei^s Short Viciu of Tragedy, 1694. 

Malone {IlUt. Account of *Jtc English Sta^e, Var. ’2I, vol. iii, p. 126): The fust 
woman that appeared in any regular drama on a public stage, performed the part of 
Desdemona ; but who the lady was, I am unable to ascertain. The play of Othello is 
enumerated by Downes as one of the stock-plays of the King's Company on their open- 
ing their theatre in DrurytLane in 1663; and it appears from a p.iper found with Sir 
Henry Herbert’s Oflicc-l)ook, that it w.as one of the stock-plays of the same company 
from the time they began to play without a patent at the Red Bull in St. John .Street. 
Mrs Hughs pcrforined the part of Destlemona in 1663, when the company removed to 
Drury I-ane, and obtained the title of the King's Servants ; but whether she perfonned 
with them while they played at the Red Bull, or in Vere Street, has not been ascer- 
tained. Perh.'ips Mrs Saunderson made her first essay there, though she afterwards 
was enlisted in D’Avenant’s Comitany. The received tradition is, that she was the 
first English actress. [.Mrs .Saunderson aftcnvaiTls married Betterton. Unmarried 
women were not called until after the Revolution,’ says Davies in his edition 
of Downes, p. 2S ; the first instance of its itse which he found was in Flecknoe’s Epi- 
grams, l66g. — E d.] The verses which were spoken by way of introducing a female 
to the audience were written by Thomas Jordan, printed, I believe, in 1662. [Malone 
here reprints the whole Prologue, but I think a short extract will satisfy all demands 
of curiosity or of refinement :] 

‘ But to the [loint : — In this reforming age 
‘ M e have intents to civilize the stage. 

‘ Our women are defective, and so siz’d 
‘ '\’ou'd think they were some of the guard disguis’d : 

‘ Vor to speak truth, men act, that are between 
‘ Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

‘ lYith bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 

‘ IVhcn you call Desdemona, enter Giant. — 

‘ IVe shall purge everything that is unclean, 

‘ I.ascivioti.s, scurrilous, impious, or obscene ; 

‘ And when wo’ve put all things in this fair way, 

‘ Eareboncs himself may come to see a play.’ 

The Epilogue is in the same strain of apology [with a side-light thrown on Othello s 
colour] : 

‘ Then he that censures her m such a case, 

‘ Hath a soul blacker than Othello’s face. 

‘But ladies what think ym? for if you tax 
‘ I ler freedom with dishonour to your sex, 

‘ She means to act no more, and this shall be 
‘ No other play but her own tragedy.’ 
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■ From a paper in Sir Henry Herbert’s handwriting, I find that Othello was performed 
by the Red Bull Company (afterwards his Majesty’s Servants) at their new theatre in 
Vere Street, near Clare Market, on Saturday, December S, r66o, for the first time that 
winter. On that day, therefore, it is probable an actress first appeared on the English 
stage. 

Collier IJIew Pacts, Sic., i 83 St P- 6) stated that he had been permitted to examine 
at Bridgewater House the manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, the Keeper of the tireat 
Seal to Queen Elizabeth and Lord Chancellor to James I ; among the papers, there 
preserved, he found a volume of MS Ballads; collected, as he conjectured, ‘aliuuL the 
date of the Protectorate, when old broadsides were becoming scarce, and new ones far 
from abundant, as the Puritans set their faces against anything like popular amusements. 
I apprehend that most of those in the volume were copied from printed originals, many 
of which are now lost.’ In the list of these Ballads, as given by Collier (.M tl/ Pariicti- 
lars, &c., 1S36, p. 45), there appeared the following: ‘Tragedy of OthcHo the Moor. 
•Anonymous, but following Shakespeare’s Tragedy very cloScly. Not printed.’ 

‘There can be no doubt,’ Collier goes on to say, ‘that this Ballad w;is written subse- 
quently to Shakespeare's tragedy ; it was founded upon the play in consequence of its 

popularity, and not the play upon it It varies slightly from the play, and makes 

lago a Spaniard, as indeed his name indicates. The change was, perhaps, m.ade in 
accordance with the prejudice of the time when it was written, possibly about 1625, 
after the breaking off of the Spanish Match. It is as follows, and here I preserve the 
apelling of the MS, since it may aid in some degree in fixing the age of the production : 

THE TRAGEDIE OF OTHELLO THE MOORE 

The foule effects of jealousie, 

Othelloe’s deadly hate, 
lagoe’s cruell treacherie. 

And Desdemonae’s fate. 

In this same ballad you may reade. 

If soe you list to bye. 

Which tells the blackest, bloodiest deede 
Yet ever seen with eye. 

In Venice City, long time since, 

A Noble Moore did live. 

Who to the daughter of a Prince 
In secrecie did wive. 

She was as faire as he was blacke, 

A sunshine and a cloude : 

She was as milde as playfull childe. 

But he was fierce and proude. 

And lovede he her, as well he might. 

For deerlie she lovde him : 

She doated on his brow of night. 

And on each swartbie limbe. 

Othello was this noble Moore, 

A Souldeir often tride. 

Who many victories did procure 
To swell Venetian pride. 

Faire Desdemona was the name 
This lovelie ladie bare : 

Her father had great wealth and fame. 

And she his onelie heire. 
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Therefore, when he at length found out 
His daughter thus was wed, 

To brcakc their bonds lie cast about, 

But onelie firmer made. 

And much rejoiced he to know. 

And to that end did worke, 

The State his wife would part him fix) 

To fight against the Turke. 

But she lie would’ remaine behinde, 

For that she did not wed; 

She’d live and die with one so kinde. 

And soc she plainlie said. 

The Turkes the while did thieat the Isle 
Of Cyprus with a fray’, 

And thither must Othello speede 
And that without delaye. 

To OypiTis steere they both, nor feare 
Coukl touch the lady’s hart ; 

The Lord she lovde she knew was neare. 
Whom death should not depart. 

But when they came to Cyi^rus Isle 
To her great joye they found, 

That heaven had fought the fight the while 
The Turkes were sunk and tlrownd. 

A storme had late assailde tjieir /lecle, 

That most of them were lost ; 

And you will owne it was most meete 
The crescent should be crost. 

Now, while ujron the Isle they stayde, 

The luckelesse lolle befell. 

By a false Spaniard's wicked ayde, 

Which I am now to tell. 

He was the Anticnt to the Jlooie 
For he so closelie wrought, 

Flo held him honest, trusiy, sure. 

Until he found him nought. 

lago was the monster’s n.ame, 

Who lovde the lady long; 

But she denied his sute and claime, 

Though with a gentle tongue. 

For this he silent vengeance vowd 
U[X)n the happie Moore, 

And took a way without delay 
To make his vengeance sure. 

There was a Captain of the band, 

And Cassio was his name, 

In happie moode by nature pland, 

Of strong and lustie frame : 

He was Licftenanl to the Moore, 

A post of trust and weight. 

And therefore he must pmtncr bee 
Of the foule traitor’s hale. 

He whisper’d at Otlielloe’s backe 
His wife had cliaungde her minde. 

And did not like his sootie blacke. 

As he full soone would finde ; 
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But much preferrd the ruddie dj’e 
Of her owne countreymen; 

And bade him keepe a warie eye 
On her deportment then. 

Tut, tut, then quoth the hastie Moore, 
Deepe as the throat you lye. 

I wish I did, quoth he, for sure 
Much liefer would I die. 

Then see what I my'selfe have seene. 
What have ym seene ? he ctide — 

What onelie would become a qucane. 

Not my deare general's bride. 

* 

lie heare no more, Othello said : 

That I am blacke is true. 

And she is faire as morning ayre 
But that she always knew. 

Well onelie keepe a warie eye u 
Upon her actions now : 

Cassio’s the man, I do not lye. 

As you will soone allowe. 

You thought she lovde you, that she came 
With you to this hot Isle : 

Cassia was with you, and the dame 
On him did closelie smile. 

I needes must grieve to see my Lord 
So wantonly deceived : 

Thus far I prithee take my word. 

It is to be believed. 

O god, what proofe hast thou of this 
What proofe that she is foule ? 

Proofe you would have — tis not amis, 

He give it on my soule. 

Cassio will talke you in his sleepe. 

And speakes then of your wife. 

He cannot anie secret keepe 
An it would save his life 

This showes that he may love my wife, 
The doubting Moore replied ; 

And if tis true she loves him too. 

Better they both had died. 

Behold, my Lord, lago said. 

Know you this token true ? 

And then a handkerchief displaid. 

Which well Othello knewe. 

Twas one he Desdemona gave 
When they were wedded first, 

Wrought with embroiderie so brave : 

With rage he well nie burst. 

Whence got you that, whence got you that ? 
Tell me or instant die ! 

She gave it Cassio, but thereat 
Why roll your yellow eye ? 

It is but one of tokens more 
That he, I know, can host ; 

And she has his, no doubt, good store, 

I recke not which has most. 
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Now, this same well knowhe handkerchiefe 
That very morne he stole, 

And thus the cruel vengeful theife 
Rackde brave Othelloes soule. 

His wife was true, and pure as dewe 
Uixni the lillie white. 

No bounds his tameless passion knew 
But rusliing from the sight. 

He sought his l^y as she layde 
'Witliin her virgin bed. 

And there his hands of blackest shade 
He dyed to goiy red : 

But first he chargdc her with the crime, 
Whicii ever she denyed. 

And askt but for a little time 
To irrove the traytor lyed. 

O, Avas a piteous sight to see 
A thing so meeke and faire, 

Tome with such salvage crueltie 
By her long lovelie haire. 

Then came the caitilfe to rejoyce 
His blacke hart with the viewe. 

But soone twas provde by many a voice 
The Ladie had beene true. 

■Twas provde the handkerchiefe he stole, 
And then the same he layde 
Where Cassio for a sueitie came. 

That he might be bctrayde. 

Otlieilo .stood as one distraught 
To hciiro what thus was showne. 

That Desdemona, even in thought. 

To sinne had never knowne. 

He fomde, he starapt, he ravde, he tore, 

To thinke ujion his deede 
Then struck lago to the floorc. 

But onelic made liim biccde. 

For deadliest tortures he was savdc, 

And sutfring them he didc : 

A lesson mildc to traytors vilde, 

May such them still betide. 

Upon his Desdemonae’s coarse 
Othello cast him than, . 

In agonie of deepe remorse, 

A broken halted man. 

With charitie, be said, relate 
What you this day have scene, 

Think once how well I scrvdc the State, 
And what I once have bccnc. 

Then with the dagger, that was wet 
With his dear Ladies blond, 

He stabde him selfe and thus out let 
His soule in gory floud. 

This storie true you oft times knew. 

By actors playde for meede ; 

But still so well, twiB hard to tell 
If twas not truth in deede. 
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Dicke Burbidge, that most famous man. 

That actor without peere, 

With this same part his course began, 

And kept it manie a yeare. 

Shakespeare was fortunate, 1 trow. 

That such an actor had. 

If we had but his equall now 
For one I should be glad. 

. Pints. 

[In a foot-note on the fourth line of the last stanza. Collier says:] ‘‘As Burbage 
•‘began his course" as an actor many years before Othello was written, the meaning 
of the author of this ballad may be that BurKige play&d the part of Othello originally, 
and retained it until his death. Otherwise, we must take it as a mere guess, and not a 
happy one, that Burbage commenced as an actor in Othello. The great prolcibility is, 
that Burbage was upon the stage, as a boy, when Shakespeare first joined tlie company 
in 1586 or 15S7.’ [Collier reiterates in the text that] ‘ Biubage was, of couisc, dead, 
and it is certainly a mistake to assert that he began bis course with Othello.’ [Some 
of the other ballads in thk volume have been held to be spurious, and, I suppose, on 
the principle of noscitur ex sociis, doubts have been cast on the foregoing.- Indeed, 
Ingleby puLliely challenged its genuineness in The .leaileni}' in 1S76. The stanza 
which he selected as proving its ‘ ver}- morlern composition’ is the tenth, and the lino 
which he therein italicised is, ‘He -whisper'd at Ollulloe's backs' ; he also italicised, in 
the same stanza, the words ‘ much preferrdl lie then justifies his challenge and mar- 
shals his proof that the whole ballad is a forgery, as follows : ‘ The lir.st line of this 

• stanza [viz. the line just quoted in Italics] might have been suggested by the second 

• of Ketsch’s Outlines to .Schiller's Pridolitt, of which Mr Collier iiiiblished a Iransla- 
‘ tion of great merit in 1S24.’ This is all the proof, which I can find, that he adduces. 
That a scholar so eminent and a critic so keen should, with apparent gravity, give us 
this hypothetical pluperfect subjunctive might have been, after wlietting our .appetites 
for a downright perfect indicative was, lay beyond my comprehension, till my eye 
caught the date of the Number of The Academy — the First of April ! — Mi).] 

Samuel Pepy.s, 1660, October 11. — Here, in the Park, avc met with Mr Salisbury, 
who took hir Creed and me to the Cockpit to see ‘The Moor of Venice,’ which was 
well done. Burt acted the Moor ; by the same token, a very pretty lady that sat by 
me, called out, to sec Desdemona smothered. 

lfj66, August 20 . — To Deptford by water, reading ‘Othello, hloor of ^’ellicc,’ wliich 
i ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good play j but having so lately re.ad ‘ The Adven- 
tures of Five Houres,’ it seems a mean thing. 

1668, February 6. — ^To the King’s playhouse, and there .... did see ‘ The Moor of 
Venice ’ but ill acted in most parts ; Mohun, which did a little surprise me, not acting 
lago’s part by much so well os Cluu used to do; nor another Hart’s, which was Cas- 
sio’s; nor, indeed, Burt doing the Moor’s so well as I once thought he did.* 

Hawkins {Life of Kean, ii, 379) : On the 25lh of March, 1S33, Keax made his 
last appearance, as it proved, in Othello, Charles Ke.an being the I.igo and Fllcn Tree 
the Desdemona. There had been no rehearsal. * He was assisted from his carriage 
into the dressing-room, where he sank, drooping and nerveless, into a chair. ‘Tell my 
boy,’ he said to Charles Kemble, with whom he had become reconciled, ‘ that I want 


♦ All of Pepys's allusions to Shakespeare’s plays are collected in Ingleuy’s admirable Centurie 
qf Prayse: from which those only which refer to Oihclto are here given. — En. 
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to see liim.’ Ulicn Charles entered the dressing-room, he found his father so weak 
that he deemed it advisalile to ask Mr Warde to be in readiness to proceed with the 
part in case of an emergency. 'I am very ill,’ Kean murmured; ‘I am afraid I shall 
not be able to go on.’ Cheered up by Charles Kemble, who stood by his side with a 
glass of very hot brandy-aud-water, he dressed liimself with difficulty. Charles led 
his father from the dressing-room to the rving, and as the Scene opened they went on. 
‘ The Scene m which the Moor appeared, followed by mine Ancient,’ says a writer in 
Fraser^ s Magazine three months afterwards, ‘can never be forgotten by those who 
beheld it. The applause was Unnulluous,— the spirit of enthusiasm pervaded all,— and 
never more, perhaps, were the generous sympathies of an audience displayed more 
vividly than at this moment. 'It may well be considered an era in the annals of the 
. Stage, for we might vainly trace through tliosc annals fur a parallel to that scene. It 
was not merely the fact of a father and son having attained to such excellence in the 
histrionic art as to be thus qualilied to assume, in the same play and on the same occa- 
sion, the two must diliicult^-'liaraclers in the whole range of the tragic drama, unprece- 
dented as that fact really is, — it w:\s not the mere novelty of a new lago; but there 
stood Edmund Kean, the only t’thello of the modern stage, no longer opposing the 
bent of his son’s genius, but -sacrilieing all his repugnance to that son’s adoption of Iris 
profession, and entering with him upon a trial of skill in that play in which so many tm 
lago had proved but a full. It was a spectacle never to be furgotlcn, to see the great 
trtigedian leading forward his .son, — attesting, with a father’s pride, their perfect recon- 
ciliation, — enjoying tlie p.alernal triumpih which his succc-ss at so early an age eould not 
fail to excite in such a heart .as Kean’s.’ The performance progressed. Noble as ever 
was his quiet rebuke of Cassio, — ‘ How comes it, Michael, you arc thus forgot? ’ majes- 
tic and portentous as ever w.as his dismissal of the offender. Before the great Third 
Act commenced he found that his strength w.as rapidly sinking, and he anxiously 
enjoined his son, — ‘ Mind, Charley, that you keep before me; don’t get behind me in 
this Act. I doti’t know that I shall be able to kneel ; but, if I do, be .sure that you lift 
me up.’ He went on ; his determination seemed more than a match for his weakness; 
and as lago distilled the first drops of poison into his car, the force, be.auty, and truth 
of his acting exhibited the evidence of the unffiding charm within. lie came olT with 
Desdemona, and as he seated himself in a chair near one of the wings, he said, with 
obvious gratilictition, ‘ Charles is getting on to-night; he’s acting very well. I suppose 
that is because he is playing with me.’ \\hcn he re-entcrcii with hat, false to me!* 
&c., it w.as with difficulty that lie succeeded in keeping his footing, but the stillness of 
the immense auditorv in front seemed to make him think that something vntst be done, 
and he shone out brilliantly in the authoritative repulsion of lago, ‘Avaunt, begone,’ 
and the whirlwind of passion with which he continued to accompany, ‘I found not 
Cassio’s kisses on her lips.’ This exertion cost him dear, as his iticreasitig feebleness 
showed; but the ‘I’arewcll’ apostrophe was as sweet, as musical, as unutterably 
pathetic as of old. For the last time the melodiousness of his unexerted tones ‘came 
over the spirit like the desolate moaning of the blast that precedes the thunderstorm,' 
or like ‘ the hollow and not unmusical murmur of the midnight sea after the tempest 
had raved itself to rest’; for the last time those tones ‘sank into the heart like the 
sighing of the gentle breeze among the strings of an aiiolian h.arp, or among the 
branches of a cypress —fartioell ! ‘ Is it possible ? — my lord 1 ’ and then as he 

endeavoured to abandon himself to the overwhelming storm of passion which followed 
this calm, — ^rage, hatred, intervening doubts, — all the Moorish lire and passionateness 
which blazed out as he turned upon lago, — a marked change came over the trtigedian. 
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— he trembled, — stopped, — tottered, — ^re^led ; Charles, fearing the worst, went forward 
and extended his arms ; the father made another effort and advanced towarfs his son 
with, ‘ Villain, be sure,’ &c., but it was of no use, and with a whispered moan, ‘ I am 
dying, — speak to them for me,’ he sank insensible into Charles’s arms.’ A saddening 
conviction that the acting of Edmund Kean was at an end impressed itself upon the 
hearts of all ; amidst earnest and sympathizing applause he was gently removed from 
the sight of those whom he had so often mgved to admiration, to terror, to wonder, 
and to tears ; and with a delicacy rarely indeed displayed in a theatre, the major part 
of the audience, not waiting to see the play finished, went away. [Three weeks later, 
on the 15th of May, Kean died.] 


COSTUME 

MtntPHY {life of Garrick, i, 105) : Garrick’s benefit wal announced in the month 
of March, for that night he was prepared to act the Moor of Venice. He was aware 
that his stature was inferior to that of his predecessors, and, to assist his figure, he chose 
to appear in a Venetian dress. 

[It may be rash to say it, but I doubt if this * Venetian dress ’ amounted to anything 
more than a high Oriental turban with a plume on it; my reason for this supposition 
is, that it was this costume which gave rise to a witticism which has been variously 
attributed to Quin, to Foote, and to Garrick himself, and which would lose its ])oint if 
the costume were wholly Venetian or wholly Oriental. Hogarth's series of pictures, 
with which we are all familiar, ‘The Harlot's Progress,’ were at that time in the height 
of their popularity; ladies’ fans were decorated with copies of them, and the series had 
even been put on the stage, I believe, as tableaux. One of the series represents the 
heroine upsetting the breakfast table, just as a little Negro page is bringing in the tea- 
kettle. The boy is jet black with rolling white eyes, and dressed in laced coat and 
knee-breeches, and with a dispro;x)rtiouately large turban on his head surinunnted i)y 
an aigret. When Gairick, then, appeared on the stage in his novel costume as Oliiello, 
it is said that Quin exclaimed to his neighbour, ‘ Here’s Pompey, — ^Imt where's tire tea- 
kettle ?’ Garrick’s dress, therefore, must have been tlic same as Pompey’s, or there 
would have liecn no laugh. Although Ixith Quin and Foote were fully clever enougli, 
and more than cruel enough, to make the speech, yet I jrrefer to tliinic liiat it was 
Garrick himself, as I have seen it somewhere stated, who said when he was drc.ssing 
for the stage: ‘I suppose Quin will say when he secs me, “ Here’s Pompey, but wliere's 
the tea-kettle ?” ’ To this is sometimes added, ‘ the tea-kettle and the lamp^ whicli I 
am afraid reveals an unfamiliarity, on the jiart of tlie narrator, with tlie source of tiie 
witticism. Fitzgerald {Life of Garrick, i, 153) distinctly s.iys, tliat on this occasion 
Garrick was dressed in a ‘bright scarlet officer’s coat.’ — Ki).] 

Russell {Pepi'eseniative Actors, p. 128) : In his autobiography, F. Reynolds tells 
us he remembers seeing Barry act Othello ‘ in a full suit of grrld-laced scarlet, a small 
cocked hat, knee-breeches, and silk stockings, conspicuously displaying a pair of gouty 
legs.’ 

Boade:; {Life of Kemble, i, 256] : In March, 1785, Otkello was acted at Drury-Lane 
Theatre ; Othello by Mr Kemble — Desdemona, Mrs Siddons. The dress of the Moor 
at that time was a British general officer’s uniform, equally improper with the Moorish 
jacket and trousers of modern times. The general of an Italian State would wear its 
uniform; he would never be indulged with a privilege of strutting about like ‘a malig- 
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nant and a turbaned Turk’ at the head of a Christian army. Mr always 

played parts of this character very finely. He was grand, and awful, and pathetic 
But he was a Kuropcan ; there seemed to be philosophy in his bearing ; there was 
reason in his rage; he acted as if Othello truly described himself when he calls him- 
self ‘ one not easily jealous.’ He had never, I think, so completely worked himself 
into the character as to be identified with it, as was surely the case in his Hamlet, his 
Macbeth, his King John. 

Knight : It has Ijcen maintained tSat, as General of the Venetian army, Othello 
should tvear a Venetian dress; while, on the other hand, it has 'been contended that 
the Moorish garb was the more correct, as well as more effective. That Othello was 
a Christian may be inferred fram his marriage with a Christian, and we have, more- 
over, lago’s express testimon}', where, in H, iii, he speaks of Othello as ready, for Hes- 
demona’s sake, to renounce ‘ his baptism. All seals and symbols of redeemed sin.’ 
There ought, therefure, to lie no question as to whicli habit is more coirect ; the con- 
vert would indubitalily putjoff his turban with his faith, and assume the dress of that 
Kepublic whose religion he had adopted and whose oflicer be had become. Indeed, 
from the commencement of .Vet II, there can be neither doubt nor choice allowed on 
the subject, as the General of the Veneti.an forces, to whatever nation he might trace 
his birth (and he was always a forci^uer) [see I, iii, 61], assumed, on the day of his 
election, a peculiar Inibit, consisting of a full gown of crimson velvet, with loose 
sleeves, over which w.as worn a mantle of cloth of gold, buttoned upon the right 
shoulder with massy gold I'juttons. The cap was of crimson velvet, and the baton of 
office w.as of silver, ensigned with the winged lion of St. Mark [Knight gives an 
engraving of this dress from Vecellio]. Of the ‘ Italian foot ’ Vccellio gives us a speci- 
men. Ilis defensive armour consists of a back and bre.ast-iilate, nmil sleeves, and that 
peculiar species (.)f head-piece ealletl a morion. The ’lads of Cyprus ' may, with great 
probability, be supposed to have belonged to the l;ody of Creek cavalry, first emploj'ed 
by the Venetians. Vecellio jireseiUs us with the costume of a ‘soldato disnrmnto,’ 
which would bo that of C.assio and lago wlicn offguard. Us eliaraelcristics are tlie 
buff jerkin and the scarf of company. .Sec V, i, 29. The scarf was the only uniform 
then known amongst offieers ; it bore the colour's of the captain under rvhom they 
served, and is the origin of the modern sash. 

Coryat, who travelled in ifioS, says, in his CniJilu-s [ii, 19, ccl. 1776] : ‘I s.aw' the 

Duke [i. 0., Doge] in some of his richest ornaments lie wore two vci')' rich 

robes, or lung garmeirts, wberceff the vpj'rcvmost was white, of cloth of silver, W’ith 
great luassv Ijiittoos of gold; the other cloth of silver also, Irut adorned with many 
curious workes made in colours w'ith ncedlew'orko. [Ills train w'as then holderr up 
by two Gentlcmen.J’ Howell, in his Survey of the Si_:^'iione of I'k/r/i'c, 1G51, after 
telling us that the lJukc ‘ahvays goes clad in silk and juirple,' observes that ‘some- 
times he shows iiimself to the p.ublic in a robe of cloth of goM, and a white mantle; 
he hath his head covered W'ith a thin coif, and on his forehead he w-eais a crimson 
kind of mitre, with .a gold border, and, behind, it turns up in form of a horn; on his 
shoulders he carries ermine skins to the middle, w'hioh is still a badge of the Consuls 
habit; on his feet he w'cars embroidered sandals’ (Vccellio says ‘slippers’) ‘lied with 
gold buttons; and about his middle a most rich belt, cmlvoidered w'ith costly jew els. 
The chiefs of the Council of Ten wore ‘red gowns with long sleeves, either of cloth, 
camlpt, or damask, according to the w'cather, with a fiap of the same colour over their 
left shoulders, red stockings and .slippers.’ The rc.st of ‘ The Tenne,’ according to 
Coryat [p. 33], wore ‘blacke chainlet gownes with maruellous long sleeues, that reach 
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almost downe to the ground.’ The ‘clarissimoes’ generally wore ‘gownes of blacke 
cloth, and oner their left shoulder they hane a flappc made of the same cloth, and 
edged with black taffata’; and all these ‘gowned men,’ says the same aullior, ‘doe 
weare marueilous little blacke caps of felt, without any brimmes at .all, ami very dimin- 
utine falling bands, no ruffes at all, which are so shallow, that I haue scene many of 
them not aboue a little inch deepe.’ The colour of their under-g.armenls w.as also gen- 
erally black, and consisted of a ‘slender doublet made close to the bodj-, witliout mucli 
quilting or bombast, and long hose plaine, without those new fangled curiosities and 
ridiculovs superfluities of panes, plaites, and other light toyes vsed with vs English 
men.’ ‘Young lovers,* says Vecellio, ‘wear generally a doublet and breeches of satin, 
tabby, or other silk, cut or slashed in the form of crosse* or stars, through wliich slashes 
is seen tlie lining of coloured taffata ; gold buttons, a lace ruff, a bonnet of rich velvet, 
or silk, with an ornamental band, a silk cloak, and silk stockings, Spanish morocco 
shoes, a flower in one hand, and their gloves and handkerehief in the other.’ Speak- 
ing of the ladies of Venice, Coryat fp. 35] says : ‘ Mostaof the women, when they 
walke abroad, especially to Church, arc vailed with long vailes, whereof some doe 
reach almost to the ground behinde. These vailes are cyther blacke, or white, or yel- 
lowish. The blacke eyther wines or widowes do weare; the white, maides, and so the 
yellowish also ; but they weare more white then yellowish. It is the custome of tlie.se 
maydes, when they walke in the streetes, to couer their faces with their vailes, vt's-c- 
amdia causa, the stuffe being so thin and slight, that they m.iy easily looke through 

it. For it is made of a pretty slender silke,and very finely curled Now wlicreas I 

stud before, that only maydes do weare white vailes, and none else, I incane tliese 
white silk curled vayles, which (.as they tolde me) none doe weare Imt maydes. Ihtt 
other white vayles wives doe much weare, such as are made of holland, wherea.s tiie 
greatest part is handsomely edged with grctit and very faire bone lace.’ Vecellio states 
that courtesans wore black veils in imitation of women of character. We must not for- 
get that singular portion of a Venetian lady’s costume at this period, ‘the Chioppine.’ 
[See notes on Ham. 11 , ii, 407.] 

The following costumes are given in Booth’s Prompt Book, p. 120: Otiiki.i.o, — 
First Dress : A long gown of cashmere, wrought with gold and various colours. This 
is looped up to the hip, on the left side, witli jewels. A Moorish burnoose, striped with 
purple and gold. Purple velvet shoeti, embroidered with gold and pearl. A sash of 
green and gold. A jewelled chain. Second Dress : Stccl-platc armour. A white 
burnoose made of African goat’s hair. Third Dress : A long, white gown, Moori.sh, 
with hood, and with scarlet trimmings. A white sash made of gnat's hair. Scarlet 
vielvet shoes. Pearl ear-rings. (These dresses, although conformable to Christian 
ideas, are devised with a view to express the gorgeous barbaric taste of the Moor.) 
Desdemona, — First Dress; White satin train, trimmed with illusion and pearls. 
High, pointed corsage, with ruff. Long, puffed sleeves ; pctirls between puffs. Stom 
acher, elaborately embroidered with pearls. Girdle of the same. Dianujnd ear-rings, 
cross, and pin. Mary Stuart cap made of white satin and pearls. Second Dress : Urab 
satin train, embroidered with gold. Blue satin poncha, embroidered with gold. Blue 
satin Mary Stuart cap, trimmed with gold leaves. Third Dress : Rose-coloured satin 
train; tlie front breadth of white satin, trimmed with three point-lace flounces, headed 
by a pearl fringe. Pligh, pointed corsage, with ruff. White, [rointed stomacher, em- 
broidered with pearls. Pearl girdle. Sleeves puffed with white satin. Bands of rose 
and pearls between puffs. Mary Stuart cap of rose satin, trimmed with pearls. 

■Wilhelm OechelhXuser [Einleitung, p. 28) : There is, strictly .speaking, no one 
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scene .'maginable upon which Cassio's interview with Desdemona, Othello’s great scene 
with lago, the loss of the handkerchief, Ii^’s conversation with Emilia, the second 
interview "if Othello with lago, Desdcmona’s with Othello and Emilia, and in addition 
the appeara ice of Bianca and her dialogue with Cassio, could be acted one alter the 
other. I suggest a terrace, therefore, connected by a colonnade, with the castle in 
view, and to re entered thence as from the street. There is, however, no senous 
objection to use the ’’.all [usually set for II, iii, in ordinary Acting Copies], with per- 
haps an elevated background and colonnade; so that then half the piece from the 
Second [Third] Scene of Act II to the last Scene of Act IV, inclusive, might be acted 
without change. 

The costume should be thafof the period of the Renaissance, as it was in Venice. 
The architecture is, for Venice, parti)’ Gothic in its combination with Byzantine motives, 
and partly of the early Renaissance style; in Cyprus, it has an Oriental character. 

E. W. Godwin contributed to The ArchiUet a valuable series of suggestive and 
instructive papers on Themrehitecittre and Costnme of Shakspere*i Plays, The issue 
of 15 March, 1875, was devoted to Othello. 


ENGLISH CRITICISMS 

Dr Johnson : The beauties of this play impress themselves so strongly upon the 
attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid from critical illustration. The fiery 
openness of Othello, magnanimous, artless, and credulous, boundless in his confidence, 
ardent in his affection, inflexible in his resolution, and obdurate in his revenge; the 
cool malignity of lago, silent in his resentment, subtle in his designs, and studious at 
once of his interest and his vengeance; the soft simplicity of Desdemona, confident 
of merit, and conscious of innocence, her artless perseverance in her suit, and her slow- 
ness to suspect that she can be suspected, are such proofs of Shakespeare’s skill ni 
human nature as, I suppose, it is in vain to seek in any modern writer. The ^adual 
prom-ess which lago makes in the Moor’s conviction, and the circumstances which he 
employs to enflame him, arc so .artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps not be said 
of him [Othello] as he savs of himself, that he is ’a man not easily jealous, yet we 
cannot but pity him, when at last we find him • peiplexed in the e.xtreme.’ 

There is always danger lest wickedness, conjoined with abilities, should steal niton 
esteem, though it misses of approbation; but the character of lago is so conducted, 
that he is from the fiist Scene to the last hated and despised. Even the infenor 
characters of this play would be very conspicuous in any other piece, not only for them 
justness, but their strength. Cassio is brave, benevolent, and honest, ruined only by 
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his want of stubbornness to resist an insidious invitation. Rodetigo’s suspicious cre- 
dulity and impatient submission to the cheats which he sees practised upon him, and 
which by persuasion he suffers to be repeated, exhibit a strong picture of a wjak niind 
betrayed by unlawful desires to a false friend ; and tho virtue of Emilia is sucii as we 
often find, worn loosely, but not cast off, easy to commit small crimes, bat (iiiicheiied 
and alarmed at atrocious villainies. The Scenes from the beginning to the end are 
busy, varied by happy interchanges, and regularly promoting th- progression of the 
story ; and the narrative in the end, though it tells but what is already known, yet is 
necessary to produee the death of Othello. Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the 
preceding incidents been occasionally related, there had been little wanting to a drama 
of the most exact and scrupulous regularity. ‘ 


Malone: I cannot forbear to conclude our comment.irics on this transcendent )» ct 
with the fine eulogy which the judicious and learned LowSi has pronounced on Irim, 
with a particukar reference to this tragedy, perha]i3 Hit' most J'oyfoct of .all his wtaks ; 

•In his viris [tnagediae Grarca: scilicet scriptoribus] acccssio qumdanr riiilosoiiliia: 
eiat Poetica facultas : ireqtte sane quistptain adhuc Poesin ad fastigium stitma ae ciilmcn 
evexit, nisi qui pritis in intima I’hilosophia arUs sum fundamenta jcccrit. 

<Quod si qtiis objiciat, nonntillos in hoc ipso pocscos gcnerc cxccllnissc, qui mnniuam 
Itabiti sunt Philosophi, ac ne literis quidem pneter emteros imbuli ; sci.at i.5, me rem 
ipsam qumrere, non de vulgari opinione, aut de verbo l.aborare : qui au/om huitum 
ingenio tcnsceuius cst, ut uaturas homiuum, vimque omnem liuuuuillatis, camasque 
tas, quibus aut incilalur meuiis impetus aut rctuuditur, peniius perspectas habeat, 
yusque omnes motus oratione non modu expHcet, sed effingat, planequc ocuHs sidjidat ; 
sed excitet, regat, eammaveat, vioderetur ; eum, e/si diseipHnarum iustrumeu/o minus 
adjutum, exiniie tainen esse Philosophttm arbitrari. Quo in gcncre affectum Zclutypiic, 
ejttsque causas, adjuncta, progressiones, cffcclus, in nna Shaksjieari nostri falnila, cojii- 
ositts, sttbtiliits, accuratius etiam veriusejue pcrtnactaii cxistimo, iitiam ab omnilius om- 
nium Philosophorum scholis in siinili atgumento est imquam disptitatum ’ //.i 

prima, edit. 17G3, p. Sj. Veri'LA.nck: The remarkable criticism of IJisIn.p J.owtli, 
often before quoted in its original exquisite Latinily, deserves to be more familiarly 
known to the English reader : * He whose genius has unfolded to Itiin the knowledge 
of man’s nature and the force of his passions; Kis taught him the causes by which the 
soul is moved to strong emotions, or calmed to rest; has cn.abled him not oidy to 
explain in words those emotions, but to exhibit them vividly to other eyes; thus riding, 
exciting, distracting, soothing our feelings, — this man, however little aided by the dis- 
cipline of learning, is, in my judgement, a philosopher of the highest rank, in this 
manner, in a single dramatic fable of our own Shakespeare, the pas.sion of jealousy, its 
causes, progress, incidents, and effects, have been more truly, more acutely, more copi- 
ously, and more impressively delineated than has been done by all the disquisitions of 
all the philosophers who have treated on this dark argitment.’ 


In 17 q 6 . at Exeter, England, appeared a volume of Essays, by a Society of Genti - 
men, wherein, on pp. 395“409i is found : An Apology for the Character and Conduct 
of Jago. The anonymous writer urges as palliations of lago’s conduct : first, his being 
supplanted, tlirough Othello’s insensibility and unkindness, by Cassio, and tlie writer 
thereupon ‘ appeals with safety to the officers of the British army ’ to know if lago's 
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■hostility were not excusable; secmd,\^ su?P??As relations with Emilia; third 

(and this is quite original), ‘ lago having a right to_expect promotion, had lived, *it may 
naturally be concluded, more profusely than he would otherwise have done; had in- 
volved himself in dilllculties, or, as Emilia expresses it, had “scanted his former 
•havings ” ; another cause for chagrin and anger against Othello, whose cruel neglect 
had obliged him to sloop to meannesses he would otherwise have detested.’ Fourth, he 
suspected Cassio had jilayed him false at home. Fifth, he was by no means convinced 
of Desdemona's virtue and purity; ‘hiS suspicions of his wife had soured his temper 
and excited in him a general aversion to the female sex.’ Lastly, the writer, who trusts 
that ‘if he has not wholly washed the blackamoor while, he has at least taken a shade 
from his colour,’ in showing tliat logo's conduct admits of much palliation, thus sums 
up: ‘On the whole, his conduct to Rodcrigo, concerning which no accusation has been 
preferred, appears to be the least cxciesahle. To him he was indebted for pecuniary 
obligations, but for none of any kind to either of the other characters. On the con- 
trary, from the first of tl:*m he had, most decidedly and inconlrovertibl;', received 
injuries of the severest kind. He had no trivial cause for his aversion to Cassio. 
Desdemona, as being a woman, was not an object of his reg.ard ; as the friend of Cassio 
and rEmilia she apiicared to him in a disgusting light, and more so probably considered 
as the wife of Othello. In order to distress him, however, not to gratify any aversion 
towards De.sdcmona, he contrives her death : she is merely an instrument to effectuate 
his vengeance; and if vengeance can be vindicated by an accumulation of injuries, 
lago’s, though exorbitant, was just.’ 


Coi.F.RiriOF. (A'otes, 252) : Dr Johnson h.as remarked that little or nothing is wanting 
to render OthcHo a regular tragedy but to have opened the play with the arrival of 
Othello at Cyprus, and to have thrown the preceding .'Vet into the form of narration. 
Here, then, is the |ilaco to ddcrniine whether such a change n onhl or woidd not be an 
improvement ; nay (to throw down the glove with a fidl challenge), whether tlie tmg- 
edy would or would not, by such an arrangement, become more regular, — that is, more 
consonant uith the rules dictated by universal reason, on the true common-sense of 
mankind, in it.s application to the particular case. For in all acts of judgement, it can 
never be loo often recollected, and scarcely loo often rci'Cated, that rules arc means to 
ends, and, consequently, that the end must' be determir.ed aiul understood before it can 
be known what the rules are or ought to be. Now, from a certain species of drama, 
proposing to itself the accom|ilishiiicnt of ccikiin ends, — tlie.se partly arising from the 
idea of the .species itself, but in part, likewise, forced upon the dramatist by aceiilental 
circumstances beyond his power to remove or control, — three rules have been al strael cd ; 
in other words, the means mo.st conducive to the attainment of the proposed ends have 
been generalized, and prescribed under the names of the three Unities, — the unity of 
time, the unity of place, and the unity of action, — which hast would, perhaps, have been 
as appropriately, as well as more intelligibly, entitled the unity i>f interest. ^\ith this 
last the present tiueslion has no immediate concern ; in fact, its conjunction with the 
former two is a mere delusion of words. It is not jwoiwrly a rule, but in itself the 
great end not only of the dranta, but of the epic poem, the lync ode, of all poetry, 
down to tha candle-llame cone of an epigram,— nay, of poesy in general, as the iiropcr 
generic term inclusive of all the fine .arts as its sijccies. Hut of the unities of time and 
place, which alone are entitled to the name of rules, the history- of their origin will be 
their best criterion. You might take the Greek cnorus to a place, but you could not 
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bring a place to them. 'tvithout as palpable an equivoque as bringing Birnam wood to 
Macbeth at Dnnsinane. It was the same, though in a less degree, with reganl to tte 
unity of time ; the positive fact, not for a moment removed from the senses, the pres- 
ence, I mean, of the same identical chorus, was a continued measure of time; and 
although the imagination may supersede perception, yet it must be granted to he an 
imperfeetion, however easily tolerated, to place the two in broad contradiction to each 
other. In truth, it is a mere accident of terms; for the Trilogj’ of tlie Greek theatre 
was a drama in three Acts, and, notwithstanding this, what strange contrivances as to 
place there are in the Aristophanic Frogs. Besides, if the law of mere actual percep- 
tion is once violated, as it repeatedly is, even in the Greek tragedies, why is it more 
difficult to imagine three hours to be tliree years tliaato be a whole day and night? 


Wordsworth : Wings have we, — and as far as we can go 

We may find pleasure; wilderness and*vood. 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, Books, are each a world ; and books, we know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

• Our jrastime and out happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear; 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una, with her milk-white Lamb. 

— Personal Talk, III, 1S07. 

(Vol. iv, p. 25, ed. Knight, iSSj.) 


Lamb {Works, London, 1870, iii, 102; published originally in Hunt’s Rejlcdor, 
circa iSlo) : How many dramatic personages are there in Sh.ikespcare, which, from 
some circumstance, some adjunct to their character, are improper to be shown to our 
bbdiiy'eye ! Othello, for instance. Nothing can be more soothing, more flattei-ing to 
the nobler parts of our natures, than to read of a young Venetian lady of highest 
extraction, through the force of love and from a sense of merit in him whom she 
loved, laying aside every consideration of kindred, and country, and colour, and wed- 
ding with a coal-black Moor , — (for such he is represented, in the imperfect state of 
knowledge respecting foreign countries in those days, compared with our own, or in 
compliance with popular notions, though the Moors are now well enough known to be 

[ many shades less unworthy of a white woman’s fancy) — it is the perfect triumiih of 
virtue over accidents, of the imagination over the senses. She sees Othello’s colour in 
his mind. But upon the stage, when the imagination is no longer the ruling faculty, 
but we are left to our poor, unassisted senses, I appeal to every one that h.as seen 
Othello played, whether he did not, on the contrary, sink Othello’s mind in his colour ; 
whether he did not find something extremely revolting in the courtship and wedded 
caresses of Othello and Desdemona; and whether the actual sight of the thing did not 
overweigh all that beautiful compromise which we make in reading. And the reason it 
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should do so is obvious, because there is just so. much reality presented to our senses 
•af «to give a percoplion of disagreement, with not enough of belief in the internal 
motives, — all that which is unseen, — ^to ovci'ixiwcr and reconcile the first and obvious 
prejudices. What we see upon a sts^e is botly and bodily action ; what we are con- 
scious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, and iU movements ; and this, I 
think, may suflicicntly account for the very dilTcrent sort of delight with which the 
same play so often afiects us in the reading and the seeing. 

[Foot-note] : The error of supposing «hat because Othello's colour does not offend 
us in the reading, it should also not offend us in the seeing, is just such a fallacy as 
supposing that an Adam and Eve in a picture shall affect us just as they do in the 
poem. But in the ]ioem wo havj for a while Paradisaical senses given us, which vanish 
when we sec a man aivl bis wife without clothes in the picture. The painters them- 
selves feel this, as is ap|3arent by the awkward shifts they have recourse to, to make * 
them look not <|uite naked ; by a sort of prophetic anachronism, antedating the inven- 
tion of fig-leaves. .So in t^e reading of the play, we see with Desdemona's eyes; in 
the seeing of it, we are forced to look with our own. 


Hazmtt {Cliaractcvs of Shntcspearc's Plays, London, iSiy, p. 54] : The character 
of lago is one of the supererogations of Shakcsiicare’s genius. Some persons, more 
nice than wise, have tliought this whole character unnatural, because his villainy is 
ivithout a sufficiont motive. Shakespeare, who was as good a philosopher as he was a 
poet, thought otherwise. Ifo knew that the love of power, which is another name forf 
the love of miscliief, is natural to man. lie would know this ns well or lietler than! 
if it had been demonstrated to him by a logical diagnam, merely from seeing children 
paddle in the dirt or kill flies for sixtrt. Ityo, in fact, belongs to a class of characters, 

I common to .Shakespeare and at the same lime peculiar to him ; whose heads are as 
acute an<l active as their hearts are hard and callous. I.ago is to be sure an extreme 
instance of the kind ; that is to say, of diseased intellectual activity, with an .almo.st per- 
fect indifference to moral good or evil, or rather with a decided preference of the latter, 
because it falls more readily in with his favourite propensity, gives greater zest to his 
thoughts and scojie to his actions. He is quite or nearly as indifferent to his own fate 
as to that of others; he runs all ri-sks for a trifling and doulitful advantage: and is him- 
self the dupe and victim of his riding pas.sion — ^an insatiable craving after .action of the 
most difficult and dangerous kind. ‘Our antieiu' is a i.lfilosophcr, who fimeies that 
a lie that kills I1.1.S more point in it than an .alliteration or an antitiiesis; who thinks a 
fatal experiment on the peace of a faniilv a licUer thing than watching the palpitations 
in the heart of a flea in a micro.sco()c ; who pilots the ruin of his friemls as an exercise 
for his ingenuity, and stabs men in the dark to prevent amui. His gayety, such as it 
is, arises from the succe.ss of his treachery; his ea.-'e from the torture he h.a.s inflicted 
on others. He is an amateur of tragedy in real life; and instead of emi.loying his 
invention on imaginary characters or loiig-foigottcn inciflents, he takes the liolder and 
more desperate course of getting up his plot at home, c.asts the principal pads among 
his nearest friends and connections, and rchcarse.s it in downright earnest with steady 
nerves and unabated resolution The habitual licentiousness of lago's conver- 

sation is not to be traced to the pleasure he lakes in gross or lascivious images, but to 
his desire of finding out the worst side of everything, and of proving himself an over- 
match for appearances. He has none of ‘ the milk of human kindness in his com- 
position. His imagination rejects everything that has not a strong infusion of the most 
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unpalatable ingredients ;*^lus mind digests only poisons. Virtue or goodness, or what- 
ever has the least ‘relish of salvation in it,* is, to his depraved appetite, sickly and 
insipid I and he even resents the good opinion euleilaincd uf lii:> uwu integrity, as if it 
were an affront cast on the masculine sense and spirit of his chaiacier. Tlius at the 
meeting between Othello and Desdemona, he exclaims : ‘ 0 , you arc well tun'd now ! 
But I’ll set down the pegs that make this music. As honest as lam ' — liis chaiactci of 
bonhomie not sitting at all easily upon him. In the scenes where he tries to work 
Othello to his purpose he is pioportLonahly guarded, insidious, dark, and delihenue. 
We believe nothing ever came up to the profound dissiinulaiion and dexterous ariiiice 
of the well-known dialogue in the Third Act, where he first enters upon the cxecuiii.n 
of his design (III, Hi, 107-128), The stops and breaks^ the deep workings of treachery 
under the mask of love and honesty, the anxious watchfulness, the cool earnestness, 
and, if we may so say, the passion of hyjx)crisy marked in every line, receive their la^t 
finishing in that inconceivable burst of pretended indignation at Othello's doubts of his 
sincerity: ‘O grace! O Heaven forgive me!’ (^. 430-437,^ 

If lago is detestable enough when he has business on his hands and all his engines 
at work, he is still worse when he has nothing to do, and we only see into the hollow- 

( ness of his heart. Ilis indifference when Othello falls into a swoon is perfectly dia- 
bolical. The part, indeed, would hardly be tolerated, even as a ft;il to the viriiic 
and generosity of the other characterb in the play, but fur its indefatigable industry 
and inexhaustible resources, which divert the attention of the s])eclaiur (as well 
as his own) from the end he has in view to tire means by whiclx it must be accom- 
plished.* 


Macaulay in his Essay on Dante (Kni^ht^s Quarterly Ma^azinCy Jan., 1S24), 
alludes to the little impression the forms of the external world appear to have made on 
Dante’s mind. * The feeling of the present age,’ he goes on to say, ‘ has taken a direc- 
tion diametric«illy opposite. The magnificence of the physical world, and its influence 
on the human mind, have been the favorite themes of our most eminent poct.s. .... 
The orthodox poetical creed is more catholic. The noblest eartlily object of tlie con- 
templation of man is man himself. The universe, and all its fair and glorious furins, 
are indeed included in the wide empire of imagination; but she has placed her home 
and her sanctuary amidst the inexhaastible varieties and iiic impeneirablc mysteries (;f 
) the mind. Othello is, perhaps, the greatest work in the world. From what docs it 
j I derive its i»wer? From the clouds ? From the ocean ? From the mountains ? Ur 
I from love strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave ! Wliat is it wo go forth 10 
see in Hamlet ? Is it a reed shaken with the wind ? A small celandine ? A bed of 
i daffodils? Or is it to contemplate a mighty and wayward mind laid bare befure us 10 j 
the inmost recesses V 

Macaujjxy Peviezv, 1S27, vol. xlv, p. 272) ; Othello murders his wife; 
he gives orders for the murder of his lieutenant; he ends by murdering himself. Vet 
he never loses the esteem and afi'ection of a Northern reader — his intrepid and ardent 
spirit redeeming everything. The unsuspecting confidence with which he listens to hi» 
adviser, the agony with which he shrinks from the thought of shame, the tempest of 
passion with which he commits his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with which he 

* The criticism from which these extracts have been made originally appeared substantially in 
Tfte Examiner, 23 July, 1814, as we learn from a foot-note by W. C. Hazlitt, p. 20, in The Round 
Thble, x 88 z .>-£ d . 
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avows them, give an extiaordinaiy interest to his character. lago, on the contrary, is 
the object of universal loathing. Many are inclined to suspect that Shakespeare has 
been seduced into an exaggeration unusual with him, and has drawn a monster who 
has no archetype in human nature. Now we suspect that an Italian audience, in the 
fifteenth ceiilury, would have felt very dilTercntly. Othello would have insifired 
nothing but detestation and contempt. The folly with which he trusts to the friendly 
professions of a man whose promotion hf had obstructed, — ^the credulity with which he 
takes unsu)iported assertions and trivial circumstances for unanswerable proofs, — the 
violence witli whicli he silences the exculpation till the exculpation can only aggravate 
his misery, would have excited the abhorrence and disgust of the spectators, Tire con- 
duct of lago they would assuretlly have condemned ; but they would have condemned 
it as we condemn that of his victim. Something of interest and respect would have 
mingled with tlieir disapprobation. The re.adincss of his wit, the clearness of his judge- 
ment, the skill with which he jicnetrates the dispositions of others and conceals his 
own, would have ensured t8 him a certain portion of their esteem. 


Mrs J.MIF.SOX' {ChnracUris/ia cf Women, I.ondon, 1833, and ed., ii, 31) : The cha- 
racter of lleruiione is addre.s.sed more to the imagination, — that of Desdemona to the 
feelings. All that can render sorrow majestic is gathered round Ucrniione; all that 
can render misery heart-breaking is assembled round Desdemona. The wronged but 
self-sustained virtue of Ilcrmione commands our veneration; the injured and defence- 
less innocence of Desdemona so wrings the soul ‘ that all for pity wc could die.’ Des- 
demona, as a character, conies nearest to Miranda, both in herself as a woman, and in 
the perfect simplicity and unity of the delineation; the figures arc differently draped,— 
the proportions are the s.anic. There is the same modesty, tenderness, and grace; the 
same artless devotion in the affections, the same predisposition to wonder, to pity, to 
admire; the same almost etlicrcal refinement and delicacy; but all is pure poetic nature 
within Miranda and around her; Desdemona is more ass<.ciated with the palixihle real- 
ities of every-day existence, and we see the forms and h.abits of society tinting her ian- 
guage and deportment; no two beings can be more alike in character, nor more (iistinct 
.as individuals. 

(P. 35.) The confession and the excuse for her love .arc well jilaccd in the mouth of 
Desdemona, wliile the history of the rise of that love, and of his course of wooing, is, 
with the most graceful propriety, as far as she is concerned, siioken hy Othello, and in 
her -absence. The last two lines summing up the whole, — ‘ Sue lov’d me fi r the dan-j 
gers I h.acl pass’d, And I lov’d her that she did pity them ’—comprise whole volumcsl 

of sentiment and metaphysics. ^ ... 

(P. 3Q.) With the most perfect artlcssness, she has something of the instinctive, 
unconsciou.s address of her sex; ns when she appeals to her father;— ‘So much duty 
as mv mother show’d To you, preferring you before her father. So much T challengey 
that i m.ay profess Due to the Moor, my lord.’ And wdien she is pleading for t a.ssio :— 
‘ What ' Michael C.a.ssio ! That came a wooing with you ; and many a lime, M heii II 
have sixrkcn of vou disparagingly [r/V] Hath ta’en you. part ? ’ In persons who unitel 

great sensibility and lively fancy, I have often olKCrvcd this particular species of address, 

which is always unconscious of itself, and consists in the power of phacing oumelves m 
the position of .another, and imagining, raUier than perceiving, what is in their hearts. 
We women have lids address (if so it can be called) natumlly, but I have seldom met 
with it in men. It is not inconsistent with extreme simplicity of character, and quite 
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■ ' distinct from that Wnd of art which is the result of natural acuteness and habits of 
observation, — quick to perceive the foibles of others, and as quick to turn them to its 
own purposes; which is always conscious of itself, and' if united with strong intellect, 
seldom perceptible to others. In the mention of her mother, and the appe.al to Othello’s 
self-love, Desdeinona has no design formed on conclusions previously drawn; but her 
intuitive quickness of feeling, added to her imagination, leads her more safely to the 
same results, and the distinction is as truly js it is delicately drawn. 

(P. 43.) There is another peculiarity which, in reading the play of Othdln, we rather 
■ ieei than perceive : through the whole of the dialc^ue appropriated to Desdemona there 
• is not one general observation. Words are with her the vehicle of sentiment, ami never 
/ of reflection; so that I cannot find throughout a sentence of general application. The 
! same remark applies to Miranda ; and to no other female character of any iinpurtance 
or interest — not even to Ophelia. 

The rest of what I wished to say of Desdemona has been anticipated by an anony- 
mous critic, and so beautifully, so justly, so eloquently e.vp'fes.scd, that I with plea-ure 
. erase my own page, to make room for his : 

‘ Ot/idlo,’ obsen’es this writer, ‘is no love-story; all that is below tragedy in the p.as- 
sion of love, is taken away at once by tire awful character of Othello ; for such he seems 
to us to be designed to be. He appears never as a lover, but at once as a luisl »and ; and 
the relation of his love made dignified, as it is a husband’s justification of his marriage, 
is also dignified, as it is a .soldier’s relation of his stern and perilous life, lli.s love itself, 
as long as it is happy, is perfectly calm and serene, — the ]irotecting teiidenies.s of a hus- 
band. It is not till it is disordered that it appears as a passion : then is shown a power 
in contention with itself, — a mighty being struck with deallt, and la-inglng up from all 
the depths of life convulsions and tqjonies. It is no exliibition of the pmver of the 
passion of love, but of the passion of life, vitally wounded, and self-overm.astcririg. If 
Desdemona had been really guilty, the greatness would have been destroyed, because 
his love would have been unworthy, false. But she is good, and his hive is most per- 
fect, just, and good. That a man should place his perfect love on a wretehed thing i.s 
. miserably debasing, and shocking to thought; but that loving perfectly uud well, he 
' should by hellish human circumvention be brought to rlistrust and dreail, and abjui’e 
his own perfect love, is most mournful indeed, — it is the iullrmity of our good nature 
wrestling in vain with the strong jxiwcrs of evil. Moreover, he would, had J.icsdemoiia 
been false, have been the mere victim of fate ; whereas he is now in a maimer his own vic- 
tim. His happy love was heroic tenderness ; his injured love is terrible passion ; and dis- 
ordered power, engendered within itself toitsowndc-struelion, is the height of all tragedy. 

‘ The character of Otliello is, irerbaps, the most greatly drau ii, the most heroic, of 
any of Shakespeare’s actors; but it is, perliajrs, that one also of which ids reader last 
. acquires the intelligence. The intellectual and warlike energy of his mind, l*is tciider- 
' ness of affection, his loftiness of spirit, his frank, generous magriaiiiinity, impetuosity 
like a thunderbolt, and that dark, fierce flood of boiling passion, polluting even his 
imagination, compose a character entirely original, most difficult to delineate, but per- 
fectly delineated.’ 

Emilia in this play is a perfect ]xirtrait from common life, a masterpiece in the ITem- 
ish style ; and, though not necessary as a contrast, it cannot be but that the thorough 
vulgarity, the loose principles of this plebeian woman, united to a high degree of spirit, 
energetic feeling, strong sense, and low cunning, serve to place in brighter relief the 
exquisite refinement, the moral grace, the unblemished truth, and the soft submission 
of Desdemona, 
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(P. 47.) I only add that the soura of the p^hos throughout, — of that pfithoff 
which at once softens and deepens the tragic efTect, — lies in the character of Desde- 
mona. No woman, differently constituted, could have excited the same intense and 
painful compassion without losing something of that exalted charm which invests her 
frogi beginning to end, which we are apt to impute to the interest of the situation, and 
to the poetical colouring; but which lies, in fact, in the very essence of the character. 
Desdemona, with all her timid flexibility and soft acquiescence, is not weak ; for the 
negative alone is weak, and the mere presence of goodness and affection implies in 
itself a species of power; — power without consciousness, power without effort, power 
with repose, — that soul of grace ! 

I know a Desdemona in real*lifc, one in whom the absence of intellectual power is 
never felt as a dcflcieiic)*, nor the absence of energy of will as impdiring the dignity, 
nor the most imperturbable serenity as a want of feeling; one in whom thoughts appear 
mere instincts, the sentiment of rectitude supplies the principle, and virtue itself seems 
rather a necessary state of Reing tlian an inqxised law. Xo shade of sin or vanity has 
yet stolen ovei* that bright innocence. No discord within has marred the loveliness 
without, no strife of the factitious world without has disturbed the harmony within. 
The comprehension of evil appears for ever shut out, as if goodness had converted all 
things to itself; and all to the pure in heart must necessarily be pure. The inq^rcssion 
produced is exactly that of the character of Desdemona; genius is a rare thing, but 
abstract goodness is rarer. In Desdemona wc cannot but feci that the slightest mani- 
festation of intellectual power or active will would have injured the dramatic effect. 
She is a victim coiiseeratod from the first, <an offering witliout blemisli,* alone worthy 
of the gi'and final sacrifice ; all liarmony, all grace, all jHirily, all tenderness, all truth ! 

But, alas ! to see her fluttering like a cherub, in the talons of a fiend ! to see her 

O poor Desdemona ! 


ilAGiNN {SIiah-sI>jare Papers^ Dsndon, iSGo, p. 257) : \Vhat appears to me to be the 
distinguishing feature of Shakespeare is, that his characters arc real men and women, 
not mere abstractions. In the best of us all there are many Mots; in the worst there 
are many traces of goodness. There is no such thing a.** angels or devils in llie world. 
AYc have passions and feelings, hojies and fears, jnys and soiTows 2:)rctty evenly dis- 
tril)uted among us; and that which actuates the higliost iiiui liie lowest, the most virtu- 
ous and the most j-roiligate, the bravast and the meaiiot, must, in its original elements, 
be the same. Teople ilo not commit wicked actums fi\»in the mere love of wickedness; 
there must always be an incentive of precisely the same kind as that which stimulates 
to the noblest actions, — ambition, love of adventure, ixission, necessity. All uur virtues 
clo.sely border upon vices, and arc not unfrcquenily blended. 1 he robber may be gen- 
erous,— the miser, just, — the cruel man, conscientious, — the rake, honourable,— llie fop, 
brave. In various relations of life, the same man m.ay play many characters as distinct 

from one another a.s day from night It is necessary for a critical investigation of 

character, not to be content w'ith taking things merely as they seem. ^Ve must endeav- 
our to strip off the covering with which habit or ncci;5sity has enveloped tae human, 

mind, and to inquire after motives as well as to look to actions 

As Shakesjiearc, therefore, draws men, and not one-sided sketches of charactci, it is 
always possible to treat his personages as if they were actually existing people; and 
there is alwavs some redeeming point. The bloody Ylaebeth is kind and gentle to his 
wife; the gore-stained Richard, gallant and daring; Shylock is an affectionate father 
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and a good-natured master; Claudius, in Hamlet^ is fond of his foully-won queen, and 
exhibits, at least, remorse for his deed in heart-rending soliloquies ; Angelo is upright 
in public life, though yielding to sore temptation in private; Clolen is briUal aiul intuit- 
ing, but brave; the ladies are either wholly without blemishes, or have merits to redeem 

them. .... 

But logo ! Ay ! there’s the rub. Well may j^oor Othello look (lOwu to his feet, and 
not seeing them different from those of olhcK, feel convinced that it is a falile wliich 
attributes a cloven hoof to the de\dl. Nor is it wonderful that the parting inslnicLiiiii 
of I/jdovico to Cassio [r/r] should be to enforce the most cunning cruelty of torlure on 
the hellish villain, or that all the party should vie with each other in heaping upon liini 
words of contumely and execration. His determinaUbn to keep silence when ques- 
tioned, was at least judicious; for with his utmost ingenuity he could lianlly find any- 
thing to say for himself. Is there nothing, then, to be said for him by anybody else ? 
} No more than this. He is the sole exemplar of studied personal revenge in the plays. 

: The philosophical mind of Hamlet jx>ndcr 3 too deeply, aiu^sces both sides of tlie qiics- 
! tion too clearly, to be able to carry any plan of vengeance into execution. ]<.L>ineu’s 
* revenge on Tybalt for the death of Hcrcutio is a sudden gust of ungovernable rage. 
The vengeances in the Historical Plays arc those of war or statecraft. In Shyloclc, tlie 
passion is hardly personal against his intended victim. A swaggering Christian is at 
the mercy of a despised and insulted Jew. The haired is national and sectarian. Had 
Bassanio or Gratiano, or any other of their creed, been in liis power, he would have 
been equally relentless. He is only retorting the wrongs and insults of liis tribe in 
demanding full satisfaction, and imitating the hated C'liri.siians in their own praeticcs. 
It is, on the whole, a passion remarkably seldom exhibited in vShakc.^pcaro in any fi-rnt. 
lago, as I have said, is its only example as directed again.st an individual. lago luui 
been affranted in the tendcrest point. He felt that he Itad strong claims on the ofiice 
of lieutenant to Othello. The greatest exertion was made to procure it for him, and 
yet he was refused. ^Yhat is still worse, the grountls of the rufusal are military; 
Othello a.s 5 igns to the civilians rea.sons for jxtssing over lago, drawn from his own 
trade, of which they, of course, could not pretend to be atlequatc judges. And worst 
of all, when this practised military man is for military reasons .set asirlc, who is aji- 
pointed? Some man of greater renown and skill in arms? might be borne; 

but it is no such thing. We will find in many iwofcssional periodical works the com- 
plaint reiterated that ‘Preferment goes by letter and affection, Not Iw ohl gra laiiun,’ 
and many a curse, loud and deep, is inflicted on that account uj^on the II«>rse Guards 
and Admiralty, who, fortunately, have no individual responsil^lilies on v. Iiich dirrap- 
pointed Ancients can fasten. I am sure no British soldier or sailor wuiihl carry his 
anger farther than a pns.sing growl, but the example of Ijcllingham .shows that even in 
our assassin-hating nation a feeling of injustice done by a superior will drive a man 
to satiate his vengeance even upon those who have not clone him wrong. In the coun- 
try of lago, whether from his name we conclude it to be Spain, or from his service, 
Italy, none of the scruples, or, rather, principles, which actuate or restrain luiglish gen- 
tlemen, existed. Least of all were they to be found in the motley armies of a'lveii- 
turers gathered from all ciuarters, and lago could not be expected to be very scrupulous 
as to his method of compassing his revenge. But how effect it? He is obliged to 
admit that Othello’s standing in the state is too important to render it pos.sjl>le that 
public injury could be done him. In his unhoused condition 110 point of vantage pre- 
sented itself whence harm could be wrought. Just then, %yhcn lagc/.s heart was filled 
with rage, and his head busily, but vainly, occupied in devising means for avenging 
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hi^elf on Uie man by whom that rage was excited,— just then Ati, the Qoddess of Mis- 
chief, supplies him with all that deepest malignity could desire, by the hasty, ill-mated, 
and unlooked-for marriage of pUiello. It was a devil-send that the most sanguine 
spirit could not have anticipated, and logo clutched it accordingly with 
eagerness. He was tempted and he fell. 

When he first conceived his Irntred agaimst Othello, he had no notion that it would 
be pushed to such dire extremity. Revenge is generally accompanied by vanity, indeed 
there must be alw.ays a spice of vanity id a revengeful disposition. He who so keenly 
feels and deeply resents personal injury or affront must set no small value upon him- 
self. Tlie proud are seldom revengeful, the great never. We accordingly find that 
lago engages in his hostilities against Othello more to show his talents than for any 
other purpose. He proiully Lauds his own jinwers of dissimulation, wliich are to be 
now displayed with so much ability (J, i, 64— 68). He fancies himself superior to alt ■ 
around in art and knowledge of the worlil. Rodcrigo is a mere gull (f, iii, 409). 
Cassio he considers to be n jt merely unskilled in war, but a fool (IT, ii, 3S4). Othello 
is an ass in his estimation (I, iii, 426). The ‘inclining’ Desdemona he utterly despises, 
as one who fell in love with the Moor merely for his bragging and telling fantastieal 
lies. His wife he calls a fool ; and with lhc.se opinions of his great superiority of wis- 
dom and intellect, he commences o]XTaiion.s to enmesh them all, as if they were so 
many puppets. It would be a strange thing, indeed, he reflects, if I were to permit 
myself to be insulted and my rights withheld by such a set of idiots, whom I can wind 
round my finger as I please. 

I-Ie scateti him in the scat of the scorner, a character which ho who is .accounted the 
wisest of men continually opposes to that of tnie wisdom. ‘Scest thou,’ says Solomon, 
.m the I’rovcrbs copicil out by the men of Ifczekiah, King of Judah, which, whether 
they bo inspired or not, arc aphorisms of profound and coneenlratctl wisdom, — ‘Scest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him.’ 

And the c.arccr of lago cuds with his own destruction, amid the abomination set 
down in another chapter of I’rovcrbs as the lot of the sc<irner. ’i'he jealousy of f llbello 
is not more gradually ami skilfully mi.sed and developeil than the vengeance of lago. 
At first angry enough, no doubt; but he has no defined project. He follows the Moor 
to take advantage of circum.stanccs to turn them to his own use. Nothing of iieculiar 
malignity is thought upon : if he can get Ca.ssio*s place, he will be satisfied (T, iii, 417)- 
The marriage and the sight of Desdemona ]v.int out to him a ready w.ay of accomplish- 
ing this object. 'I'hc thought occurs .suddenly, and ho is somewhat startled at first. 
He asks himself with eager repetition, ‘ How ? how?’ and pauses to think, — ‘f.et me 
see — It is soon settled. ‘After some time, to abuse tlihello's car. That he is too 
familiar with his wife.’ Hut it still alanns him : ‘ I have it— Ifs engendered : Ilel' 
and night hlust bring this monstrous birth to the world s light,’ 

The plot is not matured even when they all arrive at C.yjirus. ‘ ’Tis here, but yet 
confused — Knaverv's plain face is never seen till uscfl.’ ^\ hen once fairly entered 
upon, however, it progresses with unchecked rapidity. He is himself hurrietl resist- 
lessly forward by the cun-ent of deceit and iniriuily in which he has embarked. He is 
as much a tool or passive instrument as those whom he is using as such. 

Some critics pronounce his character unnatural, as not having sufficient motive for 
the crimes he commits. This is not wise. He could not help committing them. 
Merely to put money in his ]mrse, he gulled Rodcrigo into a belief that he could assist 
the poor dupe in his suit for Desdemona. There is no remarkable crime in this. Nor 
can we blame him for being angry' at being somewhat scornfully passed over ; we can, 
27 
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at all events, enter into his feelings when he wishes to undermine one whom he con- 
siders to be unwortliily preferred to him, and to obtain a place which he thinks should 
be his own, if patronage Jiad been justly dispensed. was a base tiling, indeed, lo 
malign a lady, and possess her husband with jealousy ; but he could not have calcu- 
lated on the harvest of death and crime which the seed of suspicion that he was sow- 
ing was destined to bring up. When he makes Cassio drunk, he only aniicipalcs that 
he will put him in such action as may offend the isle. When framing tlic device ihaL 
is to destroy the lieutenant, no thoughts of mtS^dcr arise before him. 

He has no regard for the feelings of Othello, but dreams not that he will kill iJusdc- 
mona, whom he says he loves. As for the lady herself, his low estimation of woman 
would, of course, lead him to think but little aliout liwr peace and ^uiet. lie excuses 
himself, besides, by rcfeiring to the nimour tliat Oihcllo liad given Iiiiii cause to be 
jealous. It is plain that he does not pretend to lay any great stress upon tliis; nor can 
we suppose tliat, even if it were true, it would deeply affect him ; but he thinks liglitly 
of women in general, and has no resixict whatever for his ii/ifc. Indeed, Oiliello does 
not hold, Emilia in much esteem; and her own conversation with Desilemona, as sl:e 
is undressing her for bed (IV, iii), shows that her virtue was n<Jt impregnable. The 
injury, therefore, lago wa-s about to do Eesdemona, in lessening her in the re.-speet of 
her husband by accusing her of such an ordinary olVcnce os a tievialion from cl.a^liiy, 
and one which Ae did not visit with any particular severity on his own wife, must have 
seemed trivial. lie could not have been prepared for the dire tempest of fury wbieli 
his first hint of her unfaithfulness aroused in the liosom of Othello. Up to that moment 
he had done notliing more than gull a blockhead, and endeavour, by unu'c/rlby means, 
to undermine a rival j trickery and slander, though not very honourable t[ualities, are 
not of such rare occurrence in the world as to call for the cx}>res5:<m of any j^eculj.n 
indignation when we find them displayed by a clever and plotting Italian. 

They have, however, led him to the plain and wide path of damnaii'm. He cannot 
retract his insinuations. Even if he desired, Otlicllo will not let him. lago, therefure, 
had no choice but to go forward. He was evidently not prepared for this furious out- 
burst; and we may acquit him of hypocrisy when he prays Othello to let her live. J»ut 
Cassio must die : — * lie hath a daily beauty in his life That makes me ugly.’ A more 
urgent rea.son immediately suggests itself: — * And beside, the Moor i\Iay unfold me to 
him: then stand I in much peril, A’h — he must die.* The death of Hesdemona 
involves that of Roderigo: — * Live Roderigo? He calls me to a restitution large Of 
gold and jewels, that I bobb’d from him As gifts to Desdemona. It must not be* 

Here is the direct agency of necessity. He must remove these men. vShorily alter, 
to silence the clamorous testimony of his wdfe, he mttst kill her. He is doomed to 
blood. 


Edinburgh Re^ew {^Recent Shakespearian Literature. July, 1S40, p. 49^) • 
of all Shakespeare’s tragic dramas, that which most closely rescmldes the classical 
models in the simpliaty and obviously comprehended perfection of its plan, is also tliat 
which, in its catastrophe and its general impression on the mind, approaches most 
nearly to the spirit of heathen classicism. Othello has in it, not indeed in reality but 
in appearance, much of the terrific fatalism which overshadows the beautiful in .U^c 
Attic tragedy; the idea of power, irresistible, irresix>nsible, unfathomable, consigning 
humanity to utter destruction. Almost all votaries of Shakespeare seem to have felt, 
at one stage or another, in their study of thU 'magnificent and most passionate drama. 
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an abased, passive, hopeless weight, which no other of his works leaves behind. The 
source of this feeling does not lie in the sad fate of Desdemona; for, though that is 
one of tlic elements, it is not j the principal; the effect of her touching death-scene is 
skilfully softened, and kept in strict subordination to the leading pur;x)se ; and the eyes 
that weep for the gentle lady’s fate look up through their tears with reviving hope to 
heaven. But the temble force lies in the catastrophe which follows. Othello falls 
by his own hand, a consummation which Shakespeare has nowhere else given to any 
of his tragic char.acters, e.vcept in LcafwA in one or two of the Roman plays;. all the 
three having tlieir scene in heathenism. And even the suicide is less harrowing than 
the prosimtion of soul which h a& preceded it ; a despair which annihilates every thought 
and feeling e-voept the conscit^itsncss of unendurable misery, Kor dt.cs aiiv after-scene 
alleviate the gloom; ‘the oiijccl ]x)isi'ns sight,’ but it is hid from us onlv by the drop- 
ping of the curtain; and the Mixtr has scarcely c.vpircd when the d rama c loses. When, 
again, when we h.ok back on the causes which have produced this profoundly tragic 
catastroplie, we seem, at ‘iie first gl.ancc, to discover nothing that can impart a moral 
justilication of its iiorror. The Lower of wedded happiness seemed guarded bv love 
and honour; ami its iiihaljitaiils, though frail because mortal, seemed to lie stained by 
no such guilt a.s slunild imve eondemued tliem to an end like this. Yet into such a 
scene of peace tlte tengiter lias crept, seiiucing the hand of man liimself to lay deso- 
late bis home. Ail critics of name have felt, more or ies.5 strongly, tlte peq le.\ity tif 
tlte inf-ral enigma which lies under this tragic tale; but tlie cliaractev of the Muor, in 
whicli the explication mu.st be sought, has lieen interpreted mere contradictorily than 
any other in tlio range of the poet's worlds, Ilamh t itself not excepted. 

In tnitli this drama, if we were able to penetrate wholly into its my.-tcries of concep- 
tion, wculd not ije wliat it is: the work in which the poet ]ia.s united more admirably 
than in any otltcr tile two great elements of dramatic art. Lear is at once more orig- 
inttl in invention, more active in imaginauon, more softly pathetic in feeling; Romeo 
and Juliet lia.s mere of t^rne poetry ; jIAr-.-f'i//?, a closer amalgamation of tragic action 
witlr tlioughl properly ethic.al; and JAiml-.t traverses a world of thon.ght in wiiieh all 
otiier cxi.stiiig (!ram.a.s linger at the frontier. But O/h.Ho, a’.iove every tiilter drama, 
unites vehemence and nature in tragic emotion, witli truth am! vigour in the delinc.ation 
of character. This play, .above all olliens, harmonixes tliose two elenicnt.s, and makes 
each tile counterpart, the supplement, the condition cl the existence, of the other. 

And as even lliosc feel wlio liave considered as a defcot the unsoftened .sternness of 
the closing iinpres.siun, that impro.=sion is not one which, lints im.so.rtened and unrelieved, 
lingers long in the mind. As the cIo.s;ng images fade into <ii.stauce in tlie niemory, and 
the earlier groups come succe.ssivciy into the fereground.s, a l icture is gradually formed 
in which sve recognize with reverential wonder, though with incapacity to account for 
all its effect.s, a solemn rejiresenlation of hunmn life in its most awful relations. If 
philo.sopliv, if observation of the world, if rencclion on llie destiny of man. as that dcs- 
tinv appears to liiin in ills n.alur.d blindness, furni.sh no kcy-nt,te to harinoiii/e tins song 
of tragic imtiort, reli.gioiis contemtilalion opens a vtew in which all liecome.s deep.y and 
trulv .signiiicant. A^'e glance backward upon tlie inysturioii.-^ly revealed leaves of the 
book of Time, in wliieh is written the sin that has m.ade the earili Isirreii. We gaze 
forward tlirough darkness, yet not without hope, ou that great journey of the soul in 
which mortal life is but a step. We behold the principle of evil walking tlte earth for 
a time in human .sliape, and allosved to convert into agent.s of destruction all the finest 
of those qualities whose union makes up the compxiund nature of man ; counting kin 
alike with angelic fcllow'-crcatures, and with the cold clay which imprisons his immor- 
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tol spirit. When the tempted has become a murderer, the work of the temptation is 
but half accomplished. The mind of the victim is not yet wholly poisoned, his heart 
not yet wholly crushed. He must behold — and how does his very soul recoil from him- 
self at the discovery 1 — ^lie must behold the unmasked visage of the fiend whom he lias 
served; he must learn that all which he has done has been worse than done in vain. 
In one deep silent pause the events of a lifetime pass across his mind, and he awakens 
from the trance a broken-hearted man. Every principle which once made his ch-iracter 
strong^nd lofty is annihilated within him; love, imagination, pride of honour and of 
intellect, all are wrecked in one tremendous shock. The soldier feels his coinage 
broken like a rush; the man whose better nature jiassion could not shake, weeps like 
a child; the last effort of his overthrown will is but suffioient to con.summatc the triumph 
of evil • and the noble Moor dies the most awful of deaths. 


Campbell (^Remarks on Hu Life and IRrilin^s of S/mk^feare) : .Some allege that 
,^Iago is too villainous to he a natural charaeter, but those allegcrs arc simpleton jinlgcs 
of human nature : Eletcher of .Saltoun has said that there is many a brave soldier who 
never wore a sword ; in like manner, there is many an Tago in the world who never 
committed murder. lago’s ‘ le.arned spirit’ and cx'iuisite inicllect, happily ending 
in his own destruction, were as requisite for the moral of the piece as for the siisluining 
of Othello’s high character ;*for we should have despised the Moor if he had been 
deceived by a less consummate villain than * honest lago.’ The latter is a true charac- 
ter, and the philosophical truth of this tragedy makes it terrible to peruse, in spite of its 
beautiful poetry. Why has Aristotle said that tragedy purifies the passions ? for our hast 
wish and hope in reading OthcUo is that the villain lago may be well tortured. * 

This drama, by itself, would have immortalized any poet; what, then, are wc to think 
of Shakespeare, when we may hesitate to pronounce it the best of his plays ! Certainly, 
however, it has no superior in his own theatre, and no riv.al in any other. The Moor is 
at once one of the most complex and a.stonishing, and yet most intelligible pictures, that 
fiction ever portrayed of human character. Ilis grandeur of soul is natural, and we 
admire it; his gentleness is eciually natural, and we love him for it; his apiicarancc wo 
cannot but conceive to be m.ajestic, and his physiognomy benevolent. The Indian 
‘.JMnee Ramohun Roy, who delighted all hearts in London a few years ago, and who 
died to our sorrow, was the only living being I ever saw who came up to my concep- 
tion of Othello's appearance. But the Moor had been bred a barbari.an, and though 
his bland nature and intcrcouixe until the more civilized world had long warrcil against 
and conquered the half-natural habits of Ixirbarism, yet those habits at last broke out, 
and prevailed in the moments of his jealousy. He is not a jealous man by nature, but, 
being once made jealous, he reverts to savagcncss, and becomes as terrililc as he bad 
before been tender. This contrast in his conduct, however, is not an Ovidian meta- 
morphosis, but a transition so probably managed as to seem unavoidable ; yet, the natu- 
ralness of the change prevents neither our terror nor pity ; on the contrary, the sweet- 
ness of his eharacter before its fall is the smoothness of the stream before its cataract ; 
and his bland dispositions, heretofore displayed, appear, like a rich autumnal day, con- 
trasted with the thunder-storm of its evening. 

The terrors of the storm are also made striking to our imagination by the gentleness 
of the victim on which they fall, — Desdemona. Had one symptom of an angry spirit 
appeared in that lovely martyr, our sympathy with her would have been endangered ; 
but Shakespeare knes^ better. 
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Ediniiurgii ReageTiV [Shakespeare s CriHcs, &c., July, 1849, p. 43) : An ordinaiy man 
can model a rude figure out of clay ; but to bend the marble to the slightest caprices of 
the mind, to make its stubborn jnaterial plastic to the most airy and delicate conceptions, 
is the work only of a great artist. To take an example from the dnimatic representation 
of Chameter : However much we may delight in delineations of character for their own 
sakb, it must be remembered that the art of the dramatist is not shown in the mere por- 
trayal of mental states, but in the adaptaiims of those mental states to the purposes of the 
drama. A character may be drawn with skill, and yet not be dramatic. All the traits 
which do not assist the fuller comprehension of the story are superfluous and inartistic. 
Supixtse jealousy be the passion of the play, as in Othello. For simple theatrical pur- 
poses the n liter may confine himself almost e.xclusively to this passion, and only e.xhibit 
in Othello the jealous husband. It is obvious, however, that our sympathies will not be 
greatly stirred, unless in this jealous husband we recognize other passions and other 
traits of human nature; ami the great problem is, so to contrive and combine these 
additional features as not ■jnly to make the character indhldual and engaging, but to 
help forwartl the action and interest of the piece. An ordinary Moor, in a paroxysm 
of jealousy, wtjuld be a far less touching sight than that of the high-minded, chivalric, 
open, alVection.tte Othello. The art of the pod is, therefore, to delineate these other 
tlualities; ami the art of the dramatist is to make them dramatic agents in the devel- 
opment of his story. Accordingly, all that we see and hc.ar of Olhipllo are not simply 
preparations for the exhibition of his jealousy and wrath, but are circtimstances .skilfully 
adapted for bringing out the story. AVe thus learn both how the gentle Hesdemona was 
justified in her love, and how lago found him so easy a victim ; .so that at last we listen 
not only with patience, but compassion, to the noble speech in which, at the moment 
of executing his stern sentence on himself, he seeks to show that he was worthy of a 
better fate. Had Shakespeare introduced traits into this portrait which, though con- 
sistent in themselves, yet had no be.aring on the general picture, he woidd have ruined 
its dramatic iiilere.st. I’eoide do not go to the theatre to learn Moorish customs or to 
an.alyse character, but to see a dmma; and a drama is nut a mirror of life in all its 
fulness and in all its details. It is an episode in life, and must he so circumseribed. 

ElJlNltfltCH Rl-.viliW [Thacicrar’s //iu-. 4 f, Jan., 1S54, P- -- 3 ) t I'or the perfection 
of the inconsistent character (as, indeed, for the perfection of every other) we mu.st go 
to .Shakes[icarc. One of the linesl, among the many llial ho lia.s drawn, i.s tUhullo. 
I-Ie is a union nut merely of dissimilar i|ualilie.s, but of di.ssinnlar natures. He is a 
civilized barbarian. .-Vll that we know of lii.s birth is that it is ‘ fetched from men of 
roval siege.’ How or tvhen he became a Chri.-.liaM we arc not told ; but it is certain 
that he niust have passed his cluldliood in a harem, acrpiiring with his earliest impres- 
sions the jealousy and suspicion respecting women, and the domestic despoii.sm of a 
Mahometan court. His youth and manhood arc military; and we find him, at the 
openino of the play, somewhat declined into the vale of years, a grave and .hgmfied 
- is obliterated during the first two Acts. Kothiiig can be 
He does not resent the contumely or even the violence 
of lirabantio; he pleads his cause with consummate moderation and skill. The sus- 
picion, aroused 0.1 the very morning after the .an-iral in Cy,uus, b,- lago s dark hints, 
acts on Othello like a .specific poison. It sets on fire all the old Mahometan tendency 
to jealousy which a European life seemed to have eradicated. His barbarian nature 
remmears At first his habits of civilization combat it. He proposes to act a.s becomes 
a great Venetian noble; to inquire into his wife’s conduct, and, if lago’s suspicions 
prove unfounded, to forget them; if they are confirmed, to seixirate himself from Hes-^ 


soldier. All Ihe biirljariaii 
more calm or more polished 
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demona : ‘It Ido prove her haggard, I’U whistle her off,’ &c. [lago’s lying represen- 
tations of Cassio’s guilty revelations when asleep] Othello swallows with savage cre- 
dulity. He no longer thinks of inquiry or separation, lie is again the Arab or llie 
/Bedouin of his youth, and no conduct, except such as might fit a Bedouin or an Aral', 
/occurs to him. He cries, ‘ Oh blood, lago, blood ! AVitliin these three days let me lu ar 

thee say, That Cassio’s not alive Now art thou my lieutenant.’ The last wffrds 

are remarkable. Othello has so thoroughly forgotten the habits of civilised life, that 
he does not see that, after having murdered his wife, the daughter of a Venetian sena- 
tor, and assassinated Cassio, a man of high rank in the Republic, he cannot remain 
governor of Cyprus. From thence until the veiy last Scene the sav.igc reigns irium].h- 
anL He does not preserve even the outward proprieties of his station, but insults and 
j strikes his wife in the presence of the envoy from the Senate. 

But the instant that he has satiated his revenge, the spirit from the desert seems to be 
appeased by the sacrifice and quits him. He now ‘ knows that his act shows horrible 
and grim.’ « 

[In his remarks on ‘Now art thou my Lieutenant,’ the Reviewer has licen .anlieijiated 
by Professor Wilson in his Christopher under Ctinviis, for April, 1S50, ‘ What did 
‘ Othello intend to do,’ asks North, ‘ after all was accomplished ? lie was slone-blinil 
‘to the future. What does he expect? that when he has killeil his wife, everything is 
■to go on as smoothly as before? That no notice will be taken of it? or that he will 
‘have to make another speech to the Senate? He has told them how ho married 
‘her, — the counterpart will be to relate ‘a plain, unv.arnished hale of my whole course ’ 
' ‘of smothering and slabbing her with bolster and dagger. ‘Now thou art my lieutcn- 
‘ ant’ shows — if not stone-blindness, — a singular confidence in the future.’ — Ri).] 


J. A. Heraud (Shahspere, Ilis Inner Life, I,ondon, 1S65, p. 26S) : The crodulou.s 
Moor of Cinlhio is veiy unlike the loving Othello of the plav, and his tempter is moved 
to his infamous course by his illicit love for IJcsdcmona. 'riiis weak pas,siun is, in the 
play, transferred to Roderigo, — a creation of Shakspere's own, partly as a comic relief 
to the tragic action and partly as a link of sympathy w ith the audience. lago is th.e 
really jealous person, and, suspecting Othello with his own wife, hates him accordingly 

and determines on revenge A perfect hero cannot be made interesting, and 

Shakespeare gives to all his heroes, whatever may be their abslracL qualilie.s, some 
human infirmity by which they secure our sympathy. Perfect love, such as would 
belong to a perfect soul, would ‘cast out all fear,’ and that of Olhellu is so jieifcct in 
its degree that it is ‘not easily jealous,’ nor is it naturally snspieious. lint it can be 
‘wrought,’ and therefore there is in his otherwise perfect character a peccant jiart. 
From his scene with Emilia, when he throws her the puree as the jiratrcss of IleH'.s 
gate, he shows that he has ‘ poured his treasures into foreign laps ’ ; aiul from the reve- 
lation which Emilia makes of her own character to her inistre.ss, it is nut impi.'.ssil.Ic 
that her husband’s ugly suspicions were not ill-founded. Othello had been no celibate, 
nor pretended to be such, and previous to his acquaintance with Desdemona had ctdli- 
vated some experiences by which his virtue had not been strengthened. 'I'here was 
this flaw in his conduct, and by this inlet botli suspicion and jealousy might cuter; 
neither could have found a thoroughfare in a perfectly innocent character. Even the 
‘perfect soul,’ living the life of camps, had found the preservation of its innocence 
impossible. In proportion that it had sinned it, had become weak, and thus Othe-llo 
yas laid open to the temptation of logo, and liable to a further fall. All mankind are. 
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in some respect or other, similarly exposed from similar causes to evil communication ; 
and our conscience, therefore, leads us to pity and forgive the noble Moor for" his ob- 
vious fault and the fatal cuiisequences. These reasons are philosopliical and true; and 
therefore we must not accept Othello as an absolute and direct affirmation of a perfect 
loving soul, but as a negative instance approximating perfection as neai- as possible, yet 

fallible because it could not be identified with it. This view, — ail but the highest, 

simply because it is not the highest, makes tlie character and the tragedy possible 

1 he theme of the play is Love. \v^Romeo and Juliet y Love before inai'riage was the 
argument, now it is Love after. The common Idea is differently conceived by the per- 
sons of the drama Othello and lago divide the moral and intellectual view, and 

the real debate is between ll;e two prindixils. The latter is naturally a jealous hus- 
band, and the revenge which he seeks is to infect his enemy with the same plague. 
Unfortunately for his victim, there is a joint in his armour loose, as in that of every 
man, and there enters the poisoned jxiint of his foenian's spe.ar. The tragedy, how- 
ever, might not have be^i jiiBsible at all but for a defect in Desdemona’s character. 
Her passion was romantic, and there exists fiction in whatever is romantic. .She sulfcns 
fi-om illusion and loves to be deluded. If she is self-deceived, she likewise deceives 
others. It is on this gicuuul that lirabantio warns Othello: ‘.She has deceived her 
father, and may thee.’ In word, deed, thought, she must have been guilty of false- 
hood ; and, virtuous as she othciwisc is, we find in the development of the drama that 
she has one foible. It is the slightest of foibles, but one frccpicntly fatal, — a Inibit of 
fibbing. From a timidity of disixtsition she freiiuenlly evades the truth, when attention 
to its striet letter would raise a difficulty. Practically, too, she dallies with falsehood 
‘ I am not merry, hut I do beguile The thing I am by seeming otherwise.' To seem 
othenoise than she is, in order to obtain her end, is at all times lawful in her estimation; 
not meaning ill, but to make matters cn.sy. Reticent as 1 lero, — perha]>s more so, because 
her conduct sui)iire.sscd the truth when it did not fidsify it, — there was always an amount 
of ‘seeming’ in it which misled olxscrvcrs : ‘A nudden never bold; CJf sjiirit so still 
and i|uiel, tlnU her piolioh lllirshed at herself.’ Yet, all the time, she was carrying on 
a love-intrigue with a man of another race and colour, in which she was ‘half the 
wooer.’ When this fact is pointed out to Othello, it naturally rai.sos .suspicion. One 
■so accustomed to deport herself gives no certain index in her behaviour by which her 
mental or her moral state may be judged of. -All this jirocecds not from ciimin.ality of 
disposition, but indolence or susceptibility of tem|>er. btgo jiractises on the iiuality • 
‘For ’tis mo.st easy The wc/fHW?" Dcsdeinona to subdue In any honc.st suit.’ -And, 
even so, she readily undertakes the cause of f'a.s.sio, and assures him of success. With 
her the end consecrates the racan.s, and she rcgaids nothing but the succes.i of her 
enterprise. How she pleads with Othello for Ca.ssio we known AA ith characteristic 
lenity she makes light of his faidt, falsely arguing, not uncnusciou.sly : ‘ Save tlurt they 
saVj the wars must make cxamj>lc.s,* &c. And immediately gives us an insight into 
her little foible, and how habitually she wtis induced to indulge in it: ‘AVhat! Michael 
Cassio, That came a- wooing with you, and many a time llVieii I have spoly of yon dis- 
praisimjy Hath,’ &c. Ho that Hesdemona had not only disguised her sentiments from 
her father, but had idly sought to do the same fiom Ca.ssio, who w.a.s in tlic secret. 
I.ago might have, indeed, inferred from this conduct that the ‘supcr-sup]ile A'enctian,’ 
his mistress, was willing to regard the lieutenant w'ith special favour. .As she warms 
in her advocacy .rvith Othello, she puts a further false colouring on the transaction, pre- 
tending to disparage the importance to her of the suit she was promoting: ‘Nay, when 
I have a suit AVherein I mean to touch your love indeed. It shall be full of poise and 
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difficult weight. And fearful to be granted,* No lawyer for a fee pleaded more intrepidly 
in behalf of a criminal client, whose acquittal he desired in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence. And in the aflair of the handkerchief we find ii^ her the suiiie iiidilTeience to 
truth. She had dropped it in a moment of excitement, and probably forgot tlic fact ; 
but she is at no pains to recollect, and finds it easier to feign an excuse for the nonce, 
than to cast about for the true reason. She had certainly questioned Emilia aljuul ie, 
and recognized its imixirtance, if Othello were a jealous person ; but as he is net, she 
will not think too much about it. When Othelk) asks for it, she is frigliicneil into a 
direct lie. If at tliis critical moment Desdemoiia had confessed the truth, the tragedy 
would'have been prevented and lago’s plot nipped in the bud. Even on her death- 
bed the case is the same. She tells Emilia tliat she hail Jvillecl herself. .... The li ulli 
is, that the lady's faults only render her more womanly. They arc mainly tliosc of Iierl 
sex, ay, and uf the most amiable of her sex. Dcsdcmoiia is not a strung-minded, ration- 
alistic woman; but a lender, loving, and devoted one, brought up in the lap of luxury 
and swayed by her feelings rather than by her reason. Nyverlheless, we should not 
conceal from ourselves that there is even in this a defect, and that therefrom a number 
of injurious effects ensue which may end fatally. 

[*I should have mentioned the very impolite behaviour of Mr Burchell, who, during 
this discourse, sate with his face turned to the fire, and at the conclusion of every sen-^ 
tence wouM cry out ** Fudge !” * — ■ Vtcaf of Wakefields — Ed.] / 

\ Edward Dowdkn (Shakspere'^Ilh Mind and Ari^ London, 1S75, p, 226) : There 
are certain problems which Shakspere at once pronounces insoluble, lie does not, like 
Milton, propose to give any account of the origin of evil. He does not, like L>anlc, pur- 
sue the soul of man through circles of unending torture, or spheres made radiant with 
the eternal presence of God. Satan, in Shakspere's poems, docs not come voyaging on 
gigantic vans across Chaos to find the earth. No great deliverer of mankind tiescends 
from the heavens. Here, upon the earth, evil is , — ^such wa.i Shakspere's declaralion 
in the most emphatic accent. lago actually exists. There is also on ihe earth a sacred 
passion of deliverance, a pure redeeming ardour. Cordelia exists. This, Sliakspere 
can tell for certain. But how lago can be, and why Cordelia lies strangled across tlie 
breast of Lear — are these questions which you go on to ask ? Something has been 
already said of the severity of Shakspere. It is a portion of his severity to decline 
all answers to questions such as these. Ls ignorance ]>ainful? Well, tlien, it is pain- 
ful. Idttle solutions of your large difficulties can readily be obtained fruiu priest or 
pkilosophe, bhal^pere prefers to let you remain in the solemn presenee of a mys- 
tery. He does not invite you into his little church or his little library brillianlly ilUi' 
minated by philosophical or theological ruslilights. You remain in the daikiiess. But 
you remain in the vital air. And the great night is overhead 

If the same unknowable force which manifests itself tlirongh man, manifests itself like- 
wise through the animal world, we might supix>se that there were some special affinities 
between the soul of Othello and the lion of his ancestral desert. Assuredly the same 
malignant power that lurks in the eye ami that fills with venom the fiing of the serpent, 
would seem to have brought into existence lago. * It is the slrengUi of the ba.-,e cle- 
ment that is so dreadful in the serpent; it is the very omnipotence of the earth. .... 
It scarcely breathes with its one lung (the other sliiivelled and abortive) ; it is passive 
to the sun and shade, and is cold or hot like a stone ; yet “ it can outclimb the monkey, 
outswim the fish, outleap the zebra, outwresUe tlie athlete, and crush tlie tiger.” It is a 
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diviii6 hieroglyph of the demoniac power of the earth, — of the entire earthly nature.* * 
Such is the serpent lago. 

(P. 242.) Of the tmgic story, what is the final issue ? The central point of its spirit- 
ual import lies in the contrast between the tw'o men, lago and his victim, lago, with 
teen intellectual faculties and manifold culture in Italian vice, lives and thrives after 
h;* fashion in a world from which all virtue and beauty are absent. Othello, with his 
barbaric innocence and regal magnificence of soul, must cetise to live the moment he 
ceases to retain faith in the purity aittl goodness which were to him the highest and 
most real things' upon earth. Or, if he live, life must become to him a cruel agony. 
Shalcspcre compels us to aKknowledge that self-slaughter is a rapturous energy, — that 
such prolonged agony is joy iij comparison with the earthy life-in-death of such a soul 
.as that of lago. The noble nature is taken in the toils because it is noble, lago sus- 
pects his wife of every baseness, but the suspicion has no other eflcct than to intensify 
his malignity, lago could not be captured and constrained to heroic suffering and rage. 
The shame of every bcinj; who bears the name of woman is credible to lago, and yet 
he can grate from his throat the jarring music : ‘ And let me the cauakin clink, clink ! 
And let me the cauakin clink ! ’ There is thcrelbre, Shakspere wouhl have us under- 
stand, something more inimical to humanity than suflering, — namely, an inc.apacity for 
noble pain. To die as Othello dies is indcctl grievous. But to live as lago lives, de- 
vouring the dust and stinging — this is more appalling. * 

Such is the spiritual motive that controls the tr.agedy. And the validity of this truth 
is demonstrable to evciy sound conscience. No supernatural authority needs to be sum- 
moned to bear witness to this reality of human life. No pallid llame of hell, no .splen- 
dour of dawning heaven, needs show itself beyond the verge of earth to illumine this 
truth. It is a portion of the .ascertidned fact of human nature, and of this our mortal 
existence. \Ve look upon ‘the tragic lo.ading of the bed,’ and we see lago in presence 
of the ruin ho has wrought. Wc are not compelled to seek for any resolution of these 
apparent discords in any alleged life to come. That may also be ; we shall accept it, 
if it be. But looking stdrnly and strictly at what is now actual and present to our 
sight, we yet rise above despair. Desdemona's adhesion to her husband and to love 
survived the ultimate trial. Othello dies ‘ upon a kiss.’ lie perceives his own calam- 
itous error, and he recognizes Uesdemona pure and loy.al as she was. Gootlncss is jus- 
tified of her child. It is evil which suffers defeat. It is lago whose whole existence 
has been most blind, prtrjioseless, and miserable — a struggle against the virtuous i>owei-s 
of the world, by which at last he stands convicted and condemned. 


D. J. S.NIDEK {^System of Shakesfeare s Dramas, .St. I.ouis, 1S77, ii, 97) : In OlJidlo 
there arc three essential divisions or movements of the entire action. The Tirst is the 
external conflict in the Family. The right of the daughter to choose a Jloor for her 
husband is asserted against the will of the parent. Both sides appeal to die State, 
which decides in favour of the marriage, and Othello carries oil' his bride in triumph. 
The guilt of Desdemona is here indicated. The Second movement shows the internal 
conflict in the Family between husband and wife. The married pair, thdugh succc-ssfid 
in their external struggle with the father, are now rent asunder; for between such cha- 
racters no secure, permanent ethical union is possible. Jealousy must arise, lago seized 
only what was already prepared, and used it for his own purposes. The guilt of Othello 


Quoted from Richard Owen by Buskin, The Queen 0/ the Air, p. 83. 
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and liis Ancient is here Aown. The Third movement is the retribution, which brings 
home to every person the consequences of his deed. 

[It is in the Second movement that Snider is oblige^ to put forth his strcngtli, and 
in order to account for the existence of jealousy in a ‘ character fundamentally free 
from jealousy,’ or to explain how ‘an unsuspicious person becomes filled with the must 
deadly suspicion,’ he follows the line of ailment set forth by Ileraud, but urges it 
an emphasis which no one else has ventured, or been sufficiently skilful, to gi^■c. As I 
differ from him, toto calot I shall do my best, -by copious exti-acts, omitting no single 
essential sentence, to set forth his position with entire fairness. I think no one can 
read even these extracts, let alone the two volumes from which they arc taken, without 
respect for the earnestness and admiration for the ingenuity with which tlii.s lilliical 
view of Shakespeare’s dramas is elaborated, — ^thc subject is evidently in an adept’s 
hand. At the close of these extracts from Sniders volume, I .shall not repeat the (luota- 
tion from Goldsmith which I appended to Ileraud, however fitly it may express my feel- 
ings; after Snider’s more vigorous attack I am afraid it mig]j^l be construed as a triljiilc 
to his force and as the resort of feebleness where sturdy arguments are lacking. — Ed.] 

(P. III.) The character of the Moor is a contratiiction, — and, hence, an impossibil- 
ity, — without some adequate ground fur the great change which it undergoes. If he 
were naturally jealous, there would be needed no inolivc for his conduct; but the diffi- 
cult poirit lies in the fact that he is naturally without jealousy. His characterization, 
as well as that of lago, has been pronounced unnatural; ami so it is, unless .some ade- 
quate impelling principle can be given to account for the total inversion of Jns nature. 
(P. I12.) lago’s disbelief in the honour of woman must be regru-ded as the result of 
his own experience. Married life has for him brought forth imly its bitterest fruil.s. 
.... That his opinion of Emilia is true is very plainly indicated in the last Scene of 
Act IV. Othello is also well acquainted with her chameter. lie knows her fal'^chuorl 
and infidelity; he will not believe any of her statements, and loads lier with the most 
opprobrious epithets. 

We are now brought face to face with a question which it "is by no means pleasant to 
consider, but which has to be discussed if we wish to com])reliciid the I’oct’.s work. 
Must we regard the Moor as guilty of what lago suspects him? There is nothing in 
the play which show’s that Othello was innocent of the charge, but there is much w’hicli 
shows that he was not innocent. The very fact that this suspicion is cast iij)on him 
almost at the beginning, and is nowhere removed, seems sufficient to raise the presump- 
tion of guilt. It hangs over him like a cloud which will not pass aw’ay. Tlicn Ihnilia's 
character, instead of precluding, slrcngtlieRS the supjx>silion of criminal inlcrcoin-so, and 
the notion is still further upheld by the knowledge of her habits w'hich Othello belrays. 
But the veil is never wholly removed. Why does not the Poet openly state the oli'cnce, 
so as to leave no doubt? It is evident that he does not wish to soil the union with 
Desdemona by dwelling on Othello’s incontinence, nor does he desire to throw into 
the background the difference of race as the leading motive of tlic play. Still, he 
would not have us forget the dark surmise; there it remains suspended over the Moor 
to the last. lago, to be sure, is a liar; but his lies arc meant for others, and tiot for 
himself. Besides, lago is not more certain at fiist than we, his readers and hearers, 
are ; but the complete success of his plan, wliich is based on the Moor s guilt, confirms, 
both for him and for us, the truth of the suspicion. 

So much is indicated in the course of the play ; but, if the deeper motives of the 
various characters are carefully examined, this conclusion would seem to become iire- 
^tible. lago is manifestly assailed with the same burning jealousy which afterwards 
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wrought such terrific effects in Othello. Now, what will be the manner of his revenge? 
The most logical and adequate would be, ‘wife for wife;’ hence his fust thought is to 
deb.auch lJc.sdemona. But ipthing more is heard of this plan, for it could not possi- 
bly be successful, riien comes his most shrewd and peculiar method of avenging his 
wrong. If he cannot dishonour Othello in reality, he can do it in appearance, with 
ahnost the same results. His puqiose is to make Othello believe that Desdemona Is 
untrue. '1 his will be a revenge sufficient for his end. It will destroy Othello’s happi 
ness and peace of mind just as well a#lhe truth; it will bring upon Othello that whicl 
he has brought upon lago. Another phase of the question now comes up for solution ; 
How far was it possible to excite such a passion in a character like that of Othello? 
The free, open, unsuspecting mature of the Moor is noted by lago himself; his noble 
and heroic di.sposition would appear least likely to be subject to jealousy. Yet this is 
the very form of revenge cho.scn by Lago with surjrassing skill. This is, therefore, just 
the weak side of Othello’s character. Why ? The solution of the problem lies in the 
fact aljove mentioned, — i^iat lago’s suspicion concerning Emilia is true. Othello has 
been guilty of adultery; he i.s, therefore, aware that the infidelity of wives is a fact. 
Here lies tiie germ of his belief in the faithlessness of Desiiemona. His own act thus 
comes home to him and renders him accursed ; his faith in justice can only make him 
more ready to think that he will be ptinished tlimugh his wife, since that is the mode 
which his own guilt suggests. .Such is the initial point of the fearful jealdlisy of the 
Moor, which Tago know.s' e.v.actly how to rc.ach, .since it is a matter lying wholly within 
his own experience ; and he knows also that Othello, on account of previous criminality, 
must lx: .as cajiablo of thi.s p.a,s.sion as himself. Both the revenge of lago and the jeal- 
ousy of Othello, therefore, can be adequately motived only by the guilty conduct of the 
Moor towards the .Incicnt's wife. 

Moreover, there is no other ground for the relation of nianiage between lago and 
Emilia, excei't as a l)asis for these two main motives of the drama. Thus, too, we see 
one of the fundamental rulo.s of .Shakespeare vindicated, — that man cannot escape his 
own deed; hence Othello is the author of his own firte, since by his guilt he has callcil 
up the avenger who will destroy him and his fandly; while, without the view above 
developed, he must a|i]icar as an innocent sufferer deceived by a m.alieious villain. It 
will, therefore, be seen that two things of the greatest imixrrtancc have their sole expla- 
nation in this view ; n.amely, the manner of lago’s revenge, and his knowledge of the 
assailable ]xjint in Othello’s character. Here, also, we find the solution of the Moor’s 
contradictory nature. lie is, in general, unsuspecting; but, on account of his guilt, he 
is capable of one susiiicion ; namely, that wives may be fiiithlcss. The I’oct has thus 
added to the distinction of race, — for which the Moor could not be blamed, — a second 
motive, the criminal deed, of which he must take the responsibility. The military life 
of Othello will furnish the third principle, — that of honour, which will impel him m 
destroy the wife whom he thinks to have viokated it in its deepest and most tender 
part. 

[lago’s plans being thus unfolded, Snider shows that his in.straments are: First, 
Roderigo; Second, Cassio, ‘an open and notorious libertine,’ whom lago also suspects 
of undue familiarity with Emilia, — a suspicion which is not confirmed in the ]J.ay. Hut 
to remove all doubt of Cassio’s moral wcaknes.ses, Bianca is introduced by the Poet. 
‘ There is no other ground why such an offensive relation should be dragged into the 
drama.’ Emilia is the Third instrument.] 

(P. llS.) Such are the instniments; but lago hunself has to manage the far more 
difficult case of Othello in his relation to Desdemona. This brings us now to the main 
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1 * development of the drama, and, perhaps, the most complete psychological portraiture 
in Shakespeare. Togo begins the manipulation of Othello’s mind through a series 
of influences adapted exactly to the shifting phases ofi the Moor’s disposition, ami 
increasing in intensity to the end. Given a noble, unsuspecting character, the design 
is to portray those causes which not only turn it into the opposite of itself, but make it 
destroy its most beloved object. The primal basis to work upon lies in Othello's own 
consciousness of guilt. The fu'st point is to faintly touch his suspicion, which is accom- 
plished most easily, for he readily believes what he himself has done to others may 
happen in his own case. We see how the slightest hint from lago casts a shadow 
over his whole being, Ha! I like not that. Othello^ What dost tliou sny? 

lago. Nothing, my lord, or if — I know not what. OthcHo. Was not that Cassio jxii-ted 
from my wife?’ etc. A word from Desdemona is sufficient, however, lo allay liis mis- 
trust, but another word from Ligo is suflicient to arouse it anew in all its intensity. (.!an 
any one doubt that tliis hasty suspicion, on the p.art of an unsuspecting chaiaetcr, can 
have any other ground than the consciousness of (he same kiicil of guilt wliieh lie is so 
ready to suspect in another? lago’s artifices are unquestionably skilful, but he found a 
most fruitful and well-prepared soil; and, besides, his very skilfulncss rests upon lua 
comprehending and utilizing so .thoroughly the psychological effects of Otlicllo's crime. 
It is impossible to think that an honest and innocent man could have been so easily 
led astray. .... [fn the dialogue where logo cautions Othello to beware of jealousy, 
logo has a twofold purpose, — viz., to inspire Othello with suspicion, and yet to shun 
any suspicion directed against himself.] (P. I2i.) Othello is caught, the reason is 
manifest. A universally suspicious nature could not have been thus entrapped; it 
must have suspected the purpose of lago also, with all his adroitness. Othello i.s, 
however, naturally unsuspecting. But guilt lias furnished the most fruitful soil for one 
kind of suspicion; that soil lago cultivates. Hence the Moor is afraid of only one 
thing, — the infidelity of his wife; the tricks of lago lie outside of the horizon of his 
suspicion. On the other hand, a completely innocent nature could not have been thus 
entrapped; the psychological basis w'ould have been wholly wanting. Here is seen 
the reason for the marked outlines of Othello's chaj'acter. He is not naturally sus- 
picious, otherwise he must have suspected the purpose of lago; nor is he guiltless, for, 
if he were, his jealousy could not have been reached by any such artificer. 


Edward Rose (SuHc/t Emotion : Its Effect upon Different Characters as 
by Shakspere — New Shakspere Societ)% Transactions, iSSo-Sa, p. i).* [The difier- 
ent characters upon which Rose proposes to note the effect of sudden emotions are 
* essentially two ; the men who are habitually self-conscious, given to analyse their own 
minds and deeds, and the men who are not.’ After projwsing as types of the former 
some modern poets, such as Tenm’son, Browning, and Clough, men who constantly 
look into their own minds and examine their own motives ; and as types of the latter, 
men like Darwin and the Duke of Wellington, who act from obvious motives and with 
a minimum of self-consciousness, — Rose proceeds :] 

With thi.s prelude, let me state my theory as to the effect of sudden emotion — I mean 
sudden emotion of the most intense kind — ^upon characters of these two opposing types, 

* I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration of this thoughtful Essay, and regret that I can- 
not reproduce it all here. Had the New Shakspere Society done no other sterling work in that year, 
the appearance of this and a following \ssay by Mr Rose would have been suflicient to justify its 
existence. — E d. 
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as shown by Shahspere. A man of simple nature sees a fact and realizes it:' a man 
in whom the reflective intellect predominates thinhs about it. Therefore, a great sud- 
den emotion stuns the one, mnkes him helpless for the time : the other does not realize 
it so. intensely, it is more, as I have said, a great deal of new matter to think about, 
and his intellect is thus stimulated to think twice as fast as usual. Or I might put it 
tilus : our moral nature takes a thing as a whole, our intellect e.vamines, dissects it ; 
therefore a great event awes our moral mature, but sets our intellect hard at work, and, 
therefore, men in whom the moral nature predominates are stunned, while men chiefly 
intellectual are stimulated, by a sudden occurrence of the highe.st joy or sorrow. 

That Shak.sperc held this theory was suggested to me by two parallel passages : 
those in which are shown thc*etiects of the Ghost's revelation upon Hamlet, and of the 
murder of Duncan upon Maclieth. [Here follows the confirmation of his theory in 
thc.se passages, and on p. 10 we re.sumc :j] I will now lake some extreme instances 
of the opposite type of character — Olhcll**, Desdemona, Macduff — that no intermediate 
gradations may make the<:ontrast less .striking. Hut first I must point out that the most 
intense emotion of thc.se sim]iler chamcter.s is not so easily put into words by the drama- 
tist, for the reason that its typical cx]>rossion is silence, or inarticulate sounds of grief or 
joy. The poet must cither leave these to the actor, or give a verbal picture, not strictly 
dramatic, of a mind which, in reality, would be .stunned and speechless. The former 
alternative is a dangerous one, which .Shakspere has mrcly adopted, — perhaps the 
example most nearly perfect is that of Helena, in the Second Act of All’s llWl lliat 
Emis Well, who makes only one speech of a dozen words after I’crtram has refused to 
marry her. In tlio alternative which he generally chose, of giving to intense emotion 
words more coherent than those of nature would l-.c, there is, I think, a rule by which 
we can distinguish those utterances from such perfectly dramatic speeches as those of 
Hamlet and Macheth : the latter are rich in intellect, filled with varied thoughts vari- 
ously exiire.sscd ; the former arc little more than repetitions of the one crushing concep- 
tion, in words often curiously monotonous. Thus. Macdulf's ‘ All my pretty ones ? Did 
‘you say all ? 0 hell-kilel All ? What, all ms pretty cliickens and their dam .^t one 
‘ fell swoop?’ We see so little of Macduff that it is scarcely possible to sum up his 
character; but all his one cliicf scene, — with Malcolm first, and then with Uoss, — indi- 
c.ites a man of strong and simiile feelings. The words he forces out are only spoken 
at the urging of his companion, who, indeed, expresses in one phrase Shakspere's 
theoiT as to the crushing elfect of emotion on those characters who allow themselves to 
realize it completely and immciliately : — ‘The grief that docs not speak Whispers the 
o’erfraught heart and lads it Ijrcak.' j 

Desdemona, the most lovable, I think, of Sbake.spc,are’s women, is, perh.aps, the 
strongest example of the nde I have proposed. Othello's .attack at once stuns her; 
she is brave, and denies his accusation as soon as he speaks it clearly, but the effort is 
almo.st too much for her. When, a moment Inter, Kmilia asks her how she does, she 
can answer only, ‘Taith, half asleep.’ [Sec I\', ii, 1 13—134.] 

And, after she has roused herself to one gre.at protest .against her lord’s suspicion, her 
mind rcl.apscs into bewildered helplessness for the short remainder of her life. She goes 
over again and again the one thought that .she can take in, — the enormous, utterly im- 
possible crime of which she is accused. She realizes only the accusation; she cannot 
even iltink the existence of the sin. .'Vn exquisitely sulitle touch shows how she tries, 
with her perfect innocence, to imagine what guilt is. She sees Lodovico, a young and 
handsome man, and wonders if it could he possible for her, another’s wife, to love him. 
She resolves that she ‘could not do such a deed for the whole world.’ In the last scene 
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of all there is no spring, no elasticity about her mind ; no reflection, one might say no 
thought. In almost all other cases Shaksi>ere shows how strangely the hraih does 
its work in moments of great emotion. Here, hy exception, he shows a perfeclly sim- 
ple nature beaten down by terrible reality. At the end her words have tlic direclness 
and the oneness of a cluld's begging helplessly for delay of punishinent ; — ‘(.) l].aiii»li 
me, my lord, but kill me not ! — Kill me to-monow : let me live to-night ! — Hut h.alf Sn 
hour ! — ^But while I say one prayer 1’ 

Hero, by the way, in Much Ado About Noltiing, is but an early sketch of 1 )esdc- 
mona : when she is similarly accused, after a few sentences of simple answers and 
ejaculations, she falls in a swoon. 

The great character of Othello undoubtedly belongs to this class. lie has a strong 
and healthy mind and a vivid imagination, but they deal entirely with first impressions, 
with obvious facts. ' If he trusts a man, he trusts him without the faintest sliailmv of 
reserve. lago’s suggestion that Desdemona is false comes upon him lil;e a tlnmiler- 
bolt. He kno-os this man to be honest, his every word tl;.e absolute truth. lie is 
Stunned, and his mind accepts specious reasonings passively and without examination. 
Yet his love is so intense that he struggles against his own nature, and for a time com- 
pels himself to think, though not uiwn the great riuestion whether she is false. He 
cannot bring his intellect to attack lago’s conclusions, and only aigues the minor point : 
Why is she false ? But even this effort is too much for him. It is, I have .said, .again.st 
nature; and nature, after the struggle has been camed on unceasingly for hours, re- 
venges herself — he falls into a fit. That this is the legitimate climax of overpowering 
emotion on an intensely real and .single character is plain. Tliis obstruction and chaos 
of the faculties is the absolute opixrsite of the brilliant life into which Hamlet's intel- 
lect leaps on its contact with tremeiulous realities. 

The soliloquy at the end of Othello's first scene with lago may appear to make 
rather against my theory; it does not merely rcpie.at one Ibonglit, it goes from point to 
jMint ; ‘ If I do prove her haggard Til whistle her off. Haply that I am black — ut, 
for I am declined into the vale of years — yet that’s not much. My relief must be to 
loathe her. ’Tis the plague of great ones.’ But this contradiction, I fancy, is only 
apparent. He is trying to force his mind to work, as I have said, and it flutters help- 
lessly from one minor point to another; moreover, jealousy is a mean and worrying 
passion, attaching itself to details, not grand and broad like the greatest love, hate, or 
ambition. My theory, by the way, may help to account for what h.as always troubled 
critics — ^the extraordinary quickness with which Othello’s faith in Desdemona yields 
to lagp’s insinuations. Sudden and intense emotion stuns his nature, and makes it 
incapable of resistance. 
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Johann Heinrich Voss (Shakespeare's Othello, nebersetzt, Jena, 1806, p. vi) : For 
several years it was tlie wish of Schiller to see Othello put upon our stage, but he was 
loo busy V, ith his own creations to undertake the humbler task of translation, Accord- 
in^ly, tvhen I became more intimate with him I complied .with his proposal, and en- 
gaged in the agrccalile task of working^at a translation of this masterpiece of the Muse 
of Sliakspcare. To it I devoted all my leisinre hours, and at the beginning of 1S05 
handed to Schiller the first draft of a faithful translation. We went through it together, 
discussing with critical nicety the difficult passages until finally the work received its 
present form. Schiller propo.-fed in the warmer coming days of Spring to have the 
piece put upon the stage aird to superintend the rehearsal. This he did not live to 
do ; tire day of his death came sooner than the first of Spring ! 

1 he unusual length of the play, and the changes which the centuries, since Shak- 
speare’.s time, had producdll not only in the demands of the Stage but of the public ren- 
dered certain imiiortant modifications necessary, which Schiller efiected with as sparing 
a hand as possible. He regretted the necessity of striking out the beginning of Act H, 
where lago gives utterance to that hatred of the other sc-v which he subsequently puts 
into practice. Schiller was less sparing in other places, where Shakspeare qut of the 
inexhau-stible wealth of his genius lavishes it with full hands more plentcously than 
was necessary. The character of Bianca, — a r6lc indispensable, in order, through the 
introduction of the handkerchief, to excite the frenzy of Othello to the highest degree, — 
has been in some respects refined, wherefor there was no essential but only a super- 
ficial reason. Act IV Schiller began with the swooning of Othello, which is sulli- 
ciently c.splained by lago’s words : ‘Work on! My medicine works.’ From a fear- 
ful effect a fearful cause might be inferred, and this we decided to be belter than to 
have, as in the original, both the cause and the effect before our eyes. In the undress- 
ing scene, the noble Dcsdpmona, while Emilia makes her co.arsc speech, stands with- 
out listening to her, sunk in her misgivings, and strikes in with the last verse of the 
willow-song. 

These arc the most important changes made by the immortal man. It was his last 
work ! 


A. W. Scili.ECF.i. {Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. Tran.slated by Joljn 
Black, London, 1815, vol. ii, p. 1S9) : If Komeo and Juliet shines with the colours of 
the dawn of morning, but a dawn whose purple clouds already announce the thunder 
of a sultry day, Othello is, on the other hand, a strongly-shaded picture ; we might ctill 
it a tragic.al Rembrandt. What a fortunate mistake that the Moor, under which name 
a kaplized Saracen of the northern coast of Africa was unquestionably meant in the 
novel, has been made by Shakespeare, in every respect, a negro ! We recognize in 
Othello the wild nature of that glowing zone which generates the most raging beasts 
of prey and the most deadly poisons, tamed only in appearance by the desire of fame, 
by foreign laws of honor, and by nobler and milder manners. His jealousy is not the 
jealousy of the heart, which is incoraiialiblc with the tendere.st feeling and adoration 
of the beloved object; it is of that sensmal kind from which, in burning climes, has 
sprung the disgraceful ill-treatment of women and many other unnatural usages. A 
drop of this poison flows in his veins, and sets his w'Aole blood in the most disorierly 
fermentation. The Moor seems noble, frank, confiding, grateful for the love shon^ 
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him;* and he if all this, and, moreover, a hero that spurns at danger, a worthy leader 
of an army, a faithful servant of the state; but the mere physical force of passion puts 
to flight in one moment all his acquired and 'accustonied virtues, and gives tlie upper 
hand to the savage in him over the moral man. The tyram'iy of th^ blood over the 
will betrays itself even in the expression of his desire of revenge ag.iiiist Cassio. In 
his repentance when he views the evidence of the deed, a genuine tenderness for*'his 
murdered wife, and the painful feeling of his annihilated honour, at last burst forili ; 
and he every now and then assails himself wSh the rage a des])Ot shows in ]iunisliing 
a runaway slave. He suffers as a double man; at once in the higher and lower sphere 
into which his being was divided. While the Moor bears only the nightly ct.iloLir of 
suspicion and deceit on his visage, lago is black withiri. He pursues ftthell'j like his 
evil spirit, and with his light, and therefore the more dangerous, insinuations, he leaves 
him no rest ; it is as if by means of .an unfortunate afllnilv, foimdcil, liowever, in naliire, 
this influence was, by necessity, more powerful over liiin than the voice of his good 
angel Desdemona. A more artful villain than this lago Into never i)eeii psirirayed ; he 
spreads his net with a skill which nothing can cscaitc. The repugnance inspired by 
his aims becomes supijortable from the attention of the spectators Ijcing direelc'l t i bis 
means; they furnish infinite employment to the understanding. Cool, disconlentcd, and 
morose, arrogant where he dare he so, but humble and insinuating when it .suits his inir- 
pose, he is a complete master in the art of dissimulation ; accessible only lo selfish emo* 
tious, he is thoroughly shilled in rousing the passions of others, and of availing himself 
of every opening which they give him: he is as excellent an observer of men as any 
one can be who is unacquainted with higher motives of action from In’s own ex]:cii- 
ence; there is always some truth in his malicious observations on them. lie docs nt^t 
merely pretend to an obdurate incredulity as to the virtue of women, he actually enter- 
tains it; and this, too, falls in with his whole way of lliinking, and make.? liim tlie 
more fit for the execution of his purposes. As in cvciylhing he sees merely the luUe- 
ful side, he dissolves in the rudest manner the charm which the imagination casts over 
the relation between the two sexes ; he docs so fur the purpose of throwing into com- 
motion the senses of Othello, whom his heart might easily have convinced of the inno- 
cence of Desdemona, This must scn*e as an excuse for the inirneirni.s cxj'>rc.s.si«jn.s in 
the speeches of Tago from which modesty shrinks back*. If Sliakespcare had written 
in our days he would not, perhaps, have dared to hazard them ; luit this must certainly 
have injured the truth of the picture. Desdemona is an oficring wiiliout blcmi.'ih. 
SJie is not, it is true, a high ideal representation of sweetness and cnthii«iastic pas.'^iou 
nice J;iliet; full of simplicity, softness, and humility, and so innocent that slie can 
hardly form to herself an idea of the possibility of infideViiy, she seems calculated to 
make the most yielding and tender wife. The female propensity wholly to follriw a 
foreign destiny has led her into the only error slic ever committed, — llint of maiTving 
without the consent of her father. Her choice seems wrong; and yet she has liccn 
gained over to Othello by that which induces the female to honour in man her pro- 
tector and guide, — admiration of his determined heroism, and compassion for the suffer- 
ings which he had undergone. \Yilh great art it is so contrived that from tlic very 
circumstance that the possibility of a susfMcion of herself never once enters licr miju), 
she is the less reserved in her solicitation for Cassio, l)y which she more and nune 
heightens the jealousy of the Moor. To give still greater effect to the angelic purity 
of Desdemona, Shakspeare has in Emilia associated with her a companion of doulitful 
virtue. From the sinful levity of this woman, it is also conceivable that she should not 
Q^nfess the abstraction of the handkerchief when Othello violently demands it back ; 
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this would otherwise be the circumstance in the whole piece the most difficult to Jbstify. 
Cassio is portrayed exactly as he ought to be to exeite suspicion without actual guilt, 
amiable and nobly disposed, lait easily’ seduced. The public events of the first two 
Acts show us Olhello in'his most glorious aspect, as the support of Venice and the terror 
of the Turks ; they serve to withdraw the story from the mere domestic circle, which 
is done in Kovico anti Jttlict by the dissensions between the houses of Montague and 
Capulet. No eloquence is capable of jxunting the overwhelming force of the catas ■ 
trophe in Othello, the pressure of feelings which measure out in a moment the abysses 
of eternity. 


Frakz Horn [Sh ala fea re's Sehausfiele erlSttlerl, Leipzig, 1S23, ii, 336): Nothing 
in poetry has ever been written more pathetic than the scene preceding Desdemona’s 
death ; I confess I almost always turn away my eyes from the poor girl with her 
infinitely touching song oEi ‘ Willow, willow, willow,’ and I would fain ask the Poet 
whether his tmgie arrow, which always hits the mark, docs not liere pierce almost too 
decirly. I would not call the last word with which she dies a lie, or even a ‘noble’ 
lie ; this qualification has been wretchedly misnserl. The lie with which Desdemona 
dies is divine truth, too good to come within the compass of an earthy moral rjde. 

As already said, all these scenes reach the supreme degree of Ihe ]iathetic as no other 
Poet has ever reached it ; and here a question may, perhaps, be permitted that seems 
almost paradoxical \ who is there who could have aided the poor dear child Desde- 
mona ? To my thinking, the best and surest would have been Portia of Belmont, who 
cut short all idea of love for the Prince of Morocco with the bare thought that he was 
black; but then Desdemona would not htive been Desdemona. 


Ui.RICI {Sltales/teare' s il>,-amafiselie Knnst., Leipzig, iSq”, ale Adgc, Istc .'\ht., p. 379. 
Translated for Bohn's I.ibiaiy by Mi.ss I.. Dora Schmitz, Lomlon, 1S76, vol. i, p. 41S) : 
The main springs of the action consc<iucntIy lie in the characters of the perstiiis repre- 
sented, and vet the tragic catastrophe arises only indirectly, not ilireetly, out of the dis- 
position and the mode of action of the tragic heroes. The construction of the piece, 
iii this, tlilfcrs distinctly from that of .Shake-speare's other tragedies. In Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet, Kiny /.ear, and Macbeth, nay, even in his Histcirical Tragedies, the 
poet, in the first jilacc, exhibits a certain ixrsition of alTairs ; lie describes the circun> 
stances, relations, and situations, as well as the characters of the surrounding pjrsons 
among whom his tragic heroes live; in other words, he first lays the foundation upon 
which the edifice is to be raised, but whose construction it is directly to affect only in 
so far as the fm-tunes of his heroes proceed, it is true, from this foundation, but, in the 
first place and directly, from their own characters, their own actions, their freedom, and 
self-determination. Thus, to give an example : in Romeo and Juliet the furious hatred 
between the Capulcts and Montagues doc.s, indeed, form the basis of the tragic catas- 
trophe, but this relation is a positive one to the two lovers ; they, therefore, are aware 
of it, and if they nevertheless follow the impulse of their passionate live, — out of 
which alone their tragic ruin is developed, — then it is their own will or the necessary 
consequence of their own charactera. The relations and circumstances, as well .as the 
secondary persons who suiTOund them, certainly do help on their fate, but the primary 
cause of it is, nevertheless, the state of their own minds and the manner of their own 
action It is different with our present drama. Othello docs not know of laeo’s hatredy 
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of hi# revengeful spirit, of his wickedness and cunning; he docs not see the clifis upon 
which his life is to be wrecked, hence he cannot order his purjioscs and actions in 
accordance with them. His mode of action, therefore^ does not only not arise from 
his freedom, but, directly, not even from his character; it is rather canted by an incon- 
ceivable imposition practised upon him by another person ; without tliis imposition tliere 
is in Othello’s whole being not even the smallest corner from which such inonstrSns 
deeds could burst forth. It is only this external influence which first, as it were, breaks 
down his whole character, and turns the lowest portion of it uppermost. That he allows 
himself to be deceived arises, it is true, from his own iiulividu.ility, but only partially. 
For, on the other hand, the deceit is so cunningly contrived, so favured by circum- 
stances, that even the most cautious and most circmn.spect per.-,on would have been 
deceived by it. In short, the distinguisliing jreculiarity of our ilrania consists in its 
being a tragedy of intrigue, whereas all Shakespeare's other tragedies are rather trag- 
edies of character. 

This distinction, which has long been recognized in the dainnin of comedy, has hith- 
erto not found pl.ace in the aesthetic criticism of tragedy, owing to the very good reason 
that, in reality, the predominance of intrigue is oppiosed to the nature of tragedy. In- 
trigue, because invariably based ujron the special objects of a single individual, neces- 
sarily liM the stamp of accident and caprice. If, therefore, it is maile the lever of the 
action, the primary cause of the tragic catastrophe, the tragedy loses its character of 
grandeur and sublimity; it is precipitated from the region of a higher necessity, of a 
fete, — which, indeed, lies in the inmost nature of man hitnsclf and proceeds fivm it, 
but then oveqjowers and masters him, — ^into the lower sphere of every-dity life, in wliieli 
only the limited interests and puqjoscs of single individuals mutually combat and out- 
wit one another. The downfall of human greatness and beauty whicir is not founded 
upon its own immediate weakness or one-sidedness, but, though not altr)gellier, yet 
chiefly, occasioned by the cunning and the power of tlie evil wliieh o|poses it, is some- 
thing revolting; it offends the human sense of justice, and calls forth a doubt of llie 
divine order in the world. In short, H disturbs the impres.sinn of wliat is tragic, lie- 
cause it places the contradictions of human existence in the sh.arpcst di.ssonanee with- 
out indicating their denoflinent, or revealing that reconciling power which lies under 
all events ordained by God. 

From the predominance of intrigue, it follows as a matter of course that chance also 
plays an important part, and that in a certain sense it a.ssuincs the character of intrigue. 
)i!or chance is, in fact, but objective caprice, the caprice of siib/eclive chance ; liotli cor- 
respogd with one another because they are internally of one nature. Now, chance is 
to be as little excluded from tragedy as intrigue; both are essential elements of human 
life, and, therefore, have a perfect right to be represented in all liumau actions .and for- 
tunes. And yet it is only in the field of comedy that they have a right to be a f^rinci- 
pal power in the dramatic development; they may preilominate only in comedy, lu 
tragedy, on the other hand, they must be employed only as an additional means to fur- 
ther the development, or as the echo of the outer world, which merely answers to the 
hero’s disposition and mode of action; whereas tiie actual cause of the tragic fate must 
be in the character and actions of the hero himself. Kcgardcd in this liglit, chance, as 
we have already seen in Pomea and Juliet, represents, so to say, the invisilile hand ol 
Providence, which leads the tragic complication to its necessary goal ; used in tliis way, 
it can produce the greatest tragic effect. In Othello the catastrophe is first introduced 
and occasioned by chance. Otlfello, ‘the noble nature whom passion could not .shake,’ 
Qho, in feet, is vulnerable only in the one po.int, in his love for Desdemona, is first 
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plunged into the heat of passion by lago’s villainy and by the play of chanc* which 
favours it, and is thus thrown out of the centre of his existence and brought to ruin. 
The first accident is tlie circujjistance of Desdemona’s losing her handkerchief,— which 
is as much accident asirarelcssness ; the second is that Emilia finds the handkerchief; 
the third, that Cassio gives it to Bianca to have the embroider)' copied ; the fourth, that 
Gthello secs it in Cassio’s hand ; the fifth, that Bianca happens to be at hand to help in 
deceiving Otliello by Cassio's conduct in conversation with lago ; — it is alt these acci- 
dents which help to convince Othello ^f Desdemona’s infidelity, and which thus effect 
the complete ruin of Ins character. They are, therefore, pre-eminently the levers of 
the action. Of course, on the other hand, it is indeed highly tragic that human virtue 
is not able to hold its own against blind chance and common intrigue; but it is tragic 
only on condition that it is founded uixin the insufficiency of the power of the good 
itself. If, liowcver, the powers of evil are called forth only by accident and intrigue, 
if, accordingly, the moral force is broken only so far that it is no longer able to defend 
itself, then the tragic patios is carried beyond itself, up to a point where it becomes 
converted into what is hideous and horrible. 

The chief motives of the action — ^which, accordingly, lie but partly in the characters 
of the dramatic personages, for the inosl p-art in the outward accidental circumstances — 
in our present drama again nalurrdly determine the contfosifim of the piece, and, more- 
over, in tl'.c first place, the c.xternal composidon; that Is, ih-e interdependence c? the sep.a- 
rate .scenes, the development of the characters in a definite succession of actions and 
situations, and the order in which the incidents of the action are presented to the spec- 
tator. Beauty of comix/sition — like every other fr,rm.al beauty — demands, above all 
things, harmony, clcarncs.s, and design ; that is, it dcmaniU that the final aim of the 
action, the point to wliicli the dram.itic devcloi'enent finally leads, should, from begin- 
ning to end, he perceptible through the separate ?cenes, and that the clraracters, 
the action, ami the plot should be developed a-s rai-idly as clearly. This beauty of 
arrangement is exhibited in the highest perfection in Olhd!o. Even tlie exposition (the 
I'irsl Sicenc of the First ;(ct) is a proof of this : Roderigo's conve'isation with lago not 
only makes us acquainted with the characters of both, but logo's hatred, jealousy, and 
revenge at once reveal the chief motive of the whole action; whereas Ern'sanlio’s 
appearance, his grief and r.agc, — representing the rigiit of the family which is violated 
in him, — throws a dark, tragic shadow over Olbelio's ami Desdemona’s love at the 
verv commencement of the piece. The following Scenes show us, partly Othello's 
heroic figure in the zenith of bis fame and renown, and partly describe his relalioi^to 
Desdcinuna, the origin, the deep intensity, purity, and truth of their love, aijjl tlien 
once more point to the .storm which threatens their union. The Second .-Vet show's us 
the threads out of which the complication of the Third Act is woven ; first, Olhclio's 
arrival in Cyprus, the description of his position in the still restless and agitated coun- 
trv, which again is tlie reason of his subsequent severity towards Cassio; then lago’s 
opinions of tlie female sex, which throw a significant light upon Emilia's character as 
•well as upon ins marriage with her; thereupon we have the announcement of the fes- 
tival, wliicii forms the basis of tlie following and closing Scene; lastly, we have Cas- 
sio’s drunkcnne.ss, his quarrel with Roderigo and Montano, his deposition, and lago’s 
advice to him to entreat Desdenrona’s intercession. The Third -\ct then weaves the 
given threads into the net which Othello, in his vehemence, draws over ills own head. 
It is easily seen that from this point everything runs on in a straight line, witlioiit digres- 
sion, toM'ards the one goal. It is only the Second Sifene of the Third Act that seems 
to be a makeshift, which might well be dispensed with. But to make up for this, t^e 
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conclueion of the same Act, as well as of the Fourth ana Fifth Acts, are the more mas- 
terly in composition. With flash upon'flash the tragic thunder-cloud relieves ifsclf of 
its lightnings ; with every word, with every turn of the representation, the course of the 
action makes an important advance \ from every quarter we see; but the'oiie goal ; and 
yet everything glides on in a natural flow without disturbance and force. As rapidly 
and naturally does the path, in the end, run down from its highest summit ; the way<Ju 
wliich Othello is undeceived, lago unmasked and brought to confession, is a true mas- 
terpiece of dramatic development. 

And yet the external composition, were it ever so perfect, does not make the u urk 
of art an organic whole ; it is, rather, only the mechanical side, the external^ formal 
beauty of lines and outlines, extremel)’ important for rendering lire work intcliigibic 
and as regards effect, Imt a merit shared by e%’ery well-devised piece of machinery. 
The drama first becomes a living organism by its internal nnify, from whicli .all iis 
members and paits giow forth as from a fructified germ and develop in accordance with 
their destiny, in which unity life has its inmost source, and necessarily determines the 
«vtemal form, as well as the internal arrangement and formation, of the whole. 


G. G. Gervinus {Shakespeare^ Leipzig, 1S49. Translated by F. F. Ilunnctt, Lon- 
don, 1863, ii, 48) s Whoever has had opportunity of draw ing frequent experience frojn 
family and married life, will find ' that no other of Shakespeare's Flays presents such 
rich and striking application to the actual, oft-recumng cjrcumsla)Kc.s of life, — to cir- 
cumstances and experiences which attest that the ti’agedy brought alxnit by parental 
tyranny is oAen exceeded by that which arises from tlic wilfuincss of tlie child. W ith 
however good reason we assume to ourselves the freedom of the marriage choice and 
the right of the child, yet the counter-claim which Shakespeare makes in the U'infers 
Tale is the justest and the most natural wluch can \>q advanced : in making ihi.s choice 
the father should be at lea.st heard. However indcj-jondcntly the ncwjv-foundcd famil}' 
ought to enter upon life, universal experience tells us that llicrc is no security when it 
has forcil)ly sundered itself from the elder families out of wl)icli it arose. Men wlio 
from caprice or v/ilfulness disturb the peace of a family, are litilc qualiiied to maintain 
peace in their own. The first transgression makes the way easy for another ; llic 
deceitful act makes even him mistrustful against whom deceit was practised in love; 
the passion which once forsakes the path of discretion destroys the Ijelief in self-com- 
mand and in the jiower of virtue. And where doubts of tins kind arc once planted in 
the mi^, unhappiness and discord are necessarily the biller fruit. 

(P, 51*) The task lay before the Poet to exhiliit Ibe passions of jealousy to that 
extent in which the lover can be thought capable of destioying the object of his love. 
We think a man of inflamed sensibility, of heated blood, of the most violent irrilaljil- 
ity, especially capable of such a deed; and even him only in the frenzy of intoxicalii>n, 
in the sudden incentive of opportunity, in tlie feverish excitement of a fit of rage. I»ut 
such a deed would never be a sul.»ject for art; such a man, acting in an inesponsil lc 
condition, would never win our sympathy for his tragic fate. But could it he conceiv- 
able that such fi. deed could ever be committed by a man of fixed character ami stead- 
fast disposition, who, indeed, before tlie act bad captivated our interest ? in whom thi .5 
passion, one of the lowest which actuate a man, could appear so ennobled that he, even 
in sj»te of and after such a deed, could engage our sympathy, ay, even e.\cite our pity? 
It would appear improbable. Anfl yet the j?oet, in Othello, has made such a man com- 
mit such a deed ; or, rather, he has made it even there be committed by a man who 
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united^ two natures, calmness with ardour, r^hness with circumspection, the traits 
which make the murder possible, and those which allow us to admire and pity the 

murderer. ^ 

* s 

(P. 103.) •! am glad thy father’s dead,’ says Gratiano; ‘this sight would make him 
do him a desperate turn.’ But this sentence is also true in its reverse sense. If Des- 
demona had lived to know it, not the death of her father, but the eause of his death 
would have been an experience to hgx just as fearfully undeceiving as tlie lost con- 
fidence of Othello. For just as she had no foreboding of this, she had none also of 
the effect which her independent step had had upon her father. The same nature and 
qualities were at work in her when she gave the fatal blow to the life of her father and 
when she gave occasion for the suspicion of her husCan37 .The" sjune 'innocence of 
heart, the same lack of suspicion, the same inability to intend any harm to any one, 
allowed no touch of bash fulness to appc.ar in her, in the first instance, before the public 
council, and placed on her lips, subsequently, the dangerous intercession in behalf of 
Cassio. Iti both eases slA intended to do right and good, and from the very purity of 
her consciousness arose her misconstrued actions. Like Othello, like Romeo and Juliet, 
she falls a sacrifice to her own nature, and not to the law of any arbitrary and unjust 
moral .statute; to a nature which, in the strength of that directness and originality 
which interests us all, oversteps the limits of social ctisloin, unites guilt and imoeence 
in strange combintttion, which brings down death upon itself as a punishment, and 
endtircs death as a triumph, — a nature which divides our feelings between admiration 
and pity. It .seems as if here perfect satisfaction is afforded to all the demands of trag- 
edy. It seems, also, that this performance is consistent with the freest mural view. 
For the Poet, by this conclusion, has not once for all condemned cvciy unequal mar- 
riage, nor er'e/;r secret union, just as little as in Jiomco and Juliet ho has condemned 
all jiassionate love. With such iKirlialily Shakc.si>care has never and nowhere medi- 
tated upon moral j’roblems. Otherwise, in .-ff/’r //!■// /At/ jiW.r // 1.'/ he would not 
have carried an unequal marriage to a prosperous end throngh .so many dilfictiltics; he 
would not in Cymbdiue h.ave suffered a secret union to turn ont for good ; nor in the 
Merchant of Venice would he have ju.slified the abduction of a chikl anti a self-willed 
raarri.igc. Xot the letter of the law, but the circumstances and nature of men, are, in 
the poet's wise opinion, the spring from which good and evil, hapiiiness and unhappi- 
ness, arise. These furnish also the line of conduct according to which both must be 
mc.asured. In proportion to the circumstance and nature of the man, evil often becomes 
a source of good, and good a source of evil, apparent happiness a misfortune, and mfc- 
fortune a happine.ss. And this is with conscious intention observed and earrict/out in 
this pltiy, in which the noble Desdemona falls into sin through innocence and goodness, 
and by a sinful lie commits the most beautiful act of forgiveness. 


Otto I.udwtg ( 5 //o/!cjAarf-J/«n'/e«, I-cipzig, 1S72, p. I16): Strange is it that, at 
a time when our modern tragedies are no longer tolerated and we hear it said that the 
age for tnagedies is past, the tragedies of Shakespeare still continue popular, and not 
alone among those who study him or perhaps extol his plays merely on account of 
his name and in order not to lose their reputation among the leaders of opinion. His 
tragedies deal with the most frightful subjects, with evenly terrible beyond our concep- 
tion, with the most violent passions represented as jn the common order of things. 
What are the reasons that these works give pleasure even to our sophisticated age? I 
believe : * 
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1. "Jhat as to their subjects, the reason may be found in Shaij^espeare’s soun(J,moial 
jiidgemenc of men and things. 

2. And as concerns the mode of representation, the* reaso-n lies in the subdued 
moderation of great power, the grand repose of great vital llie ‘avoidance not 
of the violent, but of violence in the rciiresentalion thereof Shakespeaie ix)rti;iys 
the violent, but not violently. It lies in the breadth with . ^yhicli he sets forth l!is 
characters and their manifestations, — ^the constant keepin-.^ in mind that it is lurt 
reality but art that we have before us, in the richly Picturesque, elevated speech, 
which always avoids the poor, the hasty, the abrupt, which a direct expression of 
the matter in hand would have the appearance of/ in reality; the interlacing of 
allied device:, the lu'eiiiui.Vieai niuVenieiit. — -Vue thought is with Shakespeare im- 
mediate, as well as the feeling and action, but the rhythm, although representative, 
is always in due artistic moderation. — The correct relation between strength an/l 
weakness, where, as with Michael Angelo, even the subordinate figures are still beyond 
the medium fulness of the real. — Then the shortness of the ficenes, the restrictions set 
to the different inovcrnent.s, often indeed, in the j)rogrc.s.s of the action the sinq/le 2iau.se 
and physical relief of the change of Scenes. — ^The avoidance of all material means of 
straining the attention ; the inqjortance of time and ].'lace to the good or had result is 
only hintgd at, never dwelt upon. Furthermore, the brilliant rules by which admiration 
of the art of the great actor hclirs to act against the involuntary delusion of the spec- 
tator; then the wealth of the action, which does not iHirmit us to dwell too long upon 
any one part; the fulness of |.ioctry; the ideality of the characters; the moral consider- 
ations, — all these characterisiics of the Poet make him for ever 2>o25uIar. — Desdemona's 
fault is a negative, unconscious one, a lack of foresight resulting from her character. 
Why, nevertliele.ss, has her fearful ending nothing of tlie hoiriblc ? iJecause, I believe, 
her suffering gives her occasion to show such perfect, sisiritual l/eauty, that one forgets 
the cause and almost the .suffering even ; nay, we are even thankful therefor. 'J'hen 
tlirough the sympathetic effect of her ideal ref)Ose; because th|i; creature in her, struggles 
not; she fascinates us with her sweet submission to her suffering, caring more for her 
murderer than for herself. Tlien there is the artistic beauty and re2r0.se of the repre- 
sentation itself. Then there is the harmony of the deed with the plot, — for Othello is 
really the one to be most pitied. Here hints may be found fur the re2‘resentatiun of 
the ideal, — Othello has declared his murderous resolve. He bids Desdemona to get to 
bed and to dismiss Emilia. Ne.vt the preparation for the deed by the attack on Cassio ; 
a iiecond time Othello's resolve declared. The Scene ends, a change follows ; Desde- 
mona tislecp alone, — a light, — Othello enters. His .solemn, judicial bevaring! Thus 
the murder and its relation to both 23arties make a much deeper inqrression bec.ausc we 
are not terrified, and for the same reason the effect is much more artistic and softened. 
And further, there is a retarding, alleviating element in Desdemona’s re2rosc of charac- 
ter. Thus we have the deed itself, without any of the re25ul.sive accidents which such 
a deed would have in reality. The 2roct who knows how to treat it so humanly may 
well venture to deal with the most terrible subjects. 

(P. 119') Fatalism in Tragedy. — In tragedies of character and of 2rassion there is 
always something fatalistic. We may always say: To such and such, this or that 
ought not to have happened. The mingle of freedom and necessity which is in our 
thinking, in. our desires, and in our action, exists also in our fate. The best 253rt of 
poetic impression, of the tragic, lite in the feeling of this insoluble mixture. We m.ay 
see the necessity of consequences, but not of causes. That there may be such a man 
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in such circumstances, this \re see, but not why he is such as he is nor why he it placeci 
in such circumstances. 

(!’. 121.) In every cliarai^er of every play of Shakespeare’s the punishment is in 
proportion to (he wrong-doing. How mild is the punishment of Desdemona, of Cor- 
delia for a slight wrong; how fearful that of Macbeth, — every moment from the com- 
laission of his crime to his death, he suflfeis more than all the sulferiiig of these two 
women. His delihenitc crime belongs to (he cold passions; as the deed is done with 
forethought and in cold blood, so it fi avenged by the long-continued tortures of con- 
science. 

(P. 127.) How wonderfully is the Motive of the play devised in the First Act of 
Olhcllo ! The whole nioveracnt is so conducted as to show us the fuel which lies in 
the characters themselves, and in the circumstances of the mamage. And what wealth 
of causes or motives for jealousy is made to appear in the course of the remaining Acts. 
True it is that at the first seeing or reading of the plat', the corporeal life of the action 
'jh.scure.s the force and njinber of the motives; but the oftener and the more connect- 
edly the tragedv is seen or read, so much the more convincing they become. Herein 
lies the warr.ant for the immortality of this work of Shakespeare's. ’Ihe oilier plays, 
the oftener (hey are read, lose their probability and neces.sity; but this play gains in 
these respects upon a more intimate aeijuaintance. We here may learn. First ; The 
art of devising motives. For even from what has happened before the play opens, as 
well as from what happens in the First Act, we know the reason why, and also the 
story how. Second: We learn construction of the dialogue, whereby the motives 
hinted at become possible. The dialogue is natural, unforced ; everything tending to 
betray the intention is avoided. — What completeness ! Through the lively, impressive 
movement, through the ideality of the characters, through the abounding dicta of c.vpe- 
rience, through symiialhy with lago’s saveir f tire and superior intellect, through his 
e.vpcctaiit tone, and ihrougli the purjinises which he betrays, how pcifectly ate the 
senses, the heart, and the understanding cngro.sscd and kept busy ! Into what a free, 
Ijoetic region is the ordinaiy stuff for tragedy elevated by the impo.ii;ig lackgroumi of 
Venice ! What a theatre-setting for all the characters ! What sharply -il raw n forms, 
rendered all the sharper by contrast ! How richly is a simple story tran.dlgured ! The 
whole First Act miglit have been compressed into one Scene. .’V few .itiestions and 
answers might have served to tell the whole story. Ihu if the purpose was to model 
and mould his characters to render a sufficing motive for tlie whole, p,ast, present, and 
future, then three Scenes had to be made out of one. And from the w.ay in which he 
has c.arried them out, there is no desire on the p.art of the spectator to have thjm com- 
pressed. I perceive ever more plainly that Shakespeare's form for the most perfect 
tragedy is indispensable; that it is no Heense, but a l.aw. How much of real, corpor- 
eal life, how much of the relationship between Othello and lago, Traliantio and Kode- 
ri-'O, W'ould have been lost by the concentration of these three .Scenes into one ! Wha 
a scenic measure would there have been created thereby, from winch the succeeding 
Acts W'otild have suffered ! By the way, how wise it is in .‘thakc.speare not to let 
Othello alone go blindly into lago’s snares; that all are e-|ually ready to be deceived 
bv him makes Othello’s confidence in him not only probable, but e.ven e.vctisable. 
dthcllo thereby loses the look of folly which would otherwise have been the ease 
Fverythiug here is merely au unfolding of the plot by means of the actum. M\ the 
distracted hfe, the rousing of Brabantio, his search for Othello, 


. mthing but helps to give a living exposition of the preface to the story of the cha^ 
' ® ^ ,1 esf ...laesfA.fnr ron serve to awaken 


racier 


and utter unnaturalness of this mesalliance, and of whatever can s 
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jealousj. — The characters and incidents are taken out of the sphere of ordinary reality. 
Whatever in and of them is not exclusively related to the object of the action ^'epre- 
sented, ■whatever is not a necessary member thereof, is enfjrcly stripped away. This it 
is which Lessing terms the simplilieation of the stuff, by which die dramatic action is 
made to serve the ideal. Thus the action stands like a group in sculpture, everywhere 
transparent and rounded, not merely in relief or only half free. In Othello, Shakespearuj 
more than elsewhere, gives us an epitome of Nature, a symbol of the laws that rule the 
course of the world ; the science of jealousy, its itatural history illustmtcjd by concrete 
example. But it is only one kind of jealousy, the noblest, liorn not of the offended 
senses, but of wounded honour ; so to speak, moral, spiritu.al jealousy.* 


Friederjch Bodenstedt {^Johrbuch d. tiatlschen Sh. Geselhihaff, 1S67, jx 25S); 
‘ That Desdemona left her father for the Moor involves no crime,’ says Vischer. ‘ Tlie 
foolish, irascible man deserves no better. Her love for her falser and her love fur her 
.husband were not to be reconciled.’ This opinion appears to me to be more bold tlian 
correct. Let us come to an understanding by taking into consideration this act witli its 
immediate consequences. A tenderly beloved daughter breaks the heart of lier hulicr 
by a secret m.arriage, witliout having even made the attemj.l to obtain liis consent. .Sljc 
forsakes thi old man, whom she has sorely wounded, without one tender word ; depre- 
cates his displeasure witliout imploring his blessing. .She speaks to him not as a cliild 
to a father, but like an advocate addressing his reason, not a] .pealing to his licart; or, 
like a debtor settling with his creditors, — so much is due to one, so much to another, 
and so much to a third. 

If such an attitude of a child to a father, whose whole heart is bound up in that child, 
involves no fault, then this word h.as lost its moaning. I am sure that here, .as in Liar, 
it was'the earnest purpose of Shakespeare to represent a serious wrong done by a eliild 
to a father, and that the popular feeling, to which Vischcr himself, in another jilaee as 
well as in this instance, appeals, will find Desdemona guilty,' Her sin lies not in the 
fact that she loves the -Moor, and for love of him forsakes her father, liiit that in tliis, 
the most critical step in her life, she has no consideration for her father, but justifies 
herself in terms as rude as if he were to her the most indifferent person in the world. 
She insists as coolly upon her right as Shylock uixm his liond. We can readily imag- 
ine that Desdemona knew that it was impossible to obtain her proud father’s consent. 
We can suppose, also, that Othello, in order to avoid the humiliation of a rejection, en- 
coiu-agcd her in secretly consummating her hastily formed deierminalion ; but nothing 
of this kind appears in the text, and it is just the care which the Toct takes to avoid 
every hint in this direction that shows, in the plainest manner possible, his intention to 

emphasize in the sharjrest way Desdemona’s lack of filial affection It is this lack 

of filial piety, as well as the fact that Desdemona, having grown up without a mother’s 
tender care and without brother or sister, had early learned to depend upon herself, tliat 
explains her indifference to the opinion of the world, the marked sclf-dcpendencc of her 
character, and the unbending determination with which, in the weightiest step of her life, 
she takes counsel only of her own heart. In a city where wealth and luxury nourished 


* .These notes of Luowic are to me always interesting (whether I agree with them or not is an- 
other matter), as the memoranda and jottings tor his own use of a professional dramatist, who war, 
considered one of the most promising o^recent times in Germany. Their occasionai obscurity and 
fragmentary style are doubtless due to the fact that their publication was, unibrtunately, post- 
humous, — £u. - 
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in their fullest bloom there is such 3, laclc of nble men thut the lead in war is ^ven to 
an adventurer, to a Moor, — this it is that wins her heart. She is light, airy, like a sunny 
May day; he is black and u^y as an overclouded day in autumn, and, withal, so little 
blinded to his'own repulsive exterior that he never would have ventured to woo Des- 
demona had not she made advances towards him. She is touched by his lofty, manly 

c^alitles, by his frank, noble character The noblest impulses have brought together 

two pure hearts ; we feel that they are worthy each of the other, and yet we cannot, 
from the first,<cvade the fear, that presses involuntarily upon us, of the consequences 
of this union. ^Ye see before us perfect womanhood in the most graceful shape, and 
perfect manliood in a form most rcptdsive; and it is ns if day and night came together; 
the two eannot unite '. • 

1 his remark seems to lead us away from the tn^c motive of tlie play which we have 
indicated above ; but, in reality, it only results therefrom, pointing back to it as its source, 
hor wliat else is it tlian a sonowful conviction that from such a singular union, — a union 
so unnatural that in the ^‘es of Urabantio, no happiness could come to his daughter, — 
what but tills feeling caused his opiposition, and broke liis heart wlic-n tiic union became 
unalterable? A large share of wouniled pride and indignant pain at the disregard shown 
fur his paternal authority may be taken into account, but the essential thing with him is 
to be found in his concern for his child. And so long as family tics are h^d sacred, 
Uesdemona will he held guilty towards her father by every healthy mind. Without 
keeping in mind this wrong, in which Othello shares, done by the heroine, otherwise so 
lovely, the drama loses its sacredly traffic cliaracter, and degenerates into a mere intrigue. 
For that such a finished villain as lago should destroy the haiipiness of two such excel- 
lent persons as Othello and Desdemona, without at lire same time, cousciously or uncon- 
sciously, serving higher purposes, can make an impre-ssion wliieh is only sorrowful, not 
tragic. It is otherwise when we take things as they arc anti keep strictly to the Poet’s 
own words, putting nothing into the play, hut explaining cverytliing liy what is !n it. 
Then Desdemon.a's tragic fate .alfects us because wcscc tliat she is the fqte herself which 
prepares tire soil wliercon lago sows the seed of his deaiily miscliicf. Slie voluntarily 
exchanges the pe.ace of her father's house for the stormy life whicli .she must sec before 
her as tire wife of Othello. She is fully aware of the fat.al meaning of the step sire 
takes, and is so little forced to it that slie bids defiance to the whole world in taking it. 
She breaks her father’s heart to follow her own heart. She takes upon herself the 
whole responsilality and all the consequences of her act. .'\ftcr such a lieginning no 
healthy temperament can look for a happy ending. > 

(P. 26.;.) It is touching now to sec how the love, whicli brings them togetlier,jmfolds 
ever more nobly the farther apart they arc sundcreil by an unliappy fate. One would 
suifer like tlicm to be so beloved! A moment of such love outweighs tiie longest ordi- 
nary life. Herein is to bo found that inner spiritual compensation for the bitter tragedy 
of tlicir outward life. 

{Einkilmis au der Udcrselziing dcs Olhclh, p. vii) : Conimcnlalors have considered 
it cruel in Sh.akcspeare to permit two such thoroughly nchle natures as Othello and 
Desdemona to be the victims of such a wretch as lago, liocvcr fail.s to understand 
in Sh.akcspc.arc’s tragic diameters tiro rclatioir hetween sin and punislimcsit, may regard 
tire former, in this case, light in comparison with the latter ; for with the Poet the wrong- 
doing is not always a crime, popularly considered, brrt often a mere lack of prudence or 
thoughtfulness, or the predominance of feeling over pnrdence atrd reason. So also with 
him death is not always to be taken as a punishment, but often as a release from a blasted 
life or as a rescue from an. unhappy future. 
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WiiiHELM OechelhaUSER {Oiheliot fur die detdsche Buhne hearheitet^ Weimar, 
1876. Einleitung, p. 13) : Othello is above all things hero and warrior. Before Dcs- 
demona’s charms had kindled the flame of love in his heart, warlike exploits, baltlcs, 
and adventures, were the element in which he lived. The African retired into the 
background beliind liis position in the military service of the Christian Republic of 
Venice, to w'hich he was devoted body and soul; to have vindicated tlie Jioiior of 
which was his last proud recollection before deatli. When, therefore, actors, as many 
do, seek to give to the personation a dash of Muli Hassan, and to mtike the African 
blood of Othello a prominent quality, it is an error, mere clap trap. Only in the 
Third and in the beginning of the Fourth Act, where lago with cynical calculation 
speculates upon the warmth of his senses, the southei*n passion of Othello may lx*, 
somewhat beyond our European limits, moderately personated. For the rest, he who 
forgets his paint represents Othello best. It is not the design of the tragedy to illiislralc 
the Moorish character; every European of like quality would, in like circumstances, ilo 
just as Othello did. It is not the peculiar jealousy of nrf.Moor, but jealousy in a 
character little disposed to it, that the i)oet depicts. He did not make Othello a Moor 
(or, as Schlegel thinks, he mistook the Saracen of novels for a Moor) in order to mark 
the representation of him with the stamp of his race. He had a far deeper ethical aim, 
namely, to contrast the greatness of Othello's character with the ideal purity of JJesde- 
mona’s love. 

Othello, then, should be personated not with the bizarre hastiness ami vivacity of the 
African, but with the quiet, nay aristocratic bearing of the hero, of the mature man of 
high position, who has < declined into the vale of years.’ Such is the manner in wliicli 
he presents himself before us in the beginning of the piece; the dignity and repose 
with which he confronts the enraged father, tlic manly sclf-consciousness, and the 
noble modesty and simplicity which mark his story of his ]o\'e, reveal to us the essen- 
tial qualities of his character. In Othello there is no trace of the pan'cnUi who feels 
himself uncertain of the high position which he has reached, alternating between bully- 
ing and cringing, as is often -witnessed in real life. He is conscious of liis royal de- 
scent and of his services, and with j\ist pride takes for granted their silent recognition, 
without any thought of forcing it by boasting and importunity. 

(P, 20.) The direct opposite to the part of Othello must stand boldly out in the 
thoroughly plebeian bearing of lago, Othello is an aristocrat and a gentleman ; 
lago, from crown to sole, a plebeian, no trim, knighlly villain like ICdnuind. His 
vulgar bearing, w’ith which his dress even should be in accord, must be rciwcsciUcd as 
auxiliary' to his cunning. Herein is the point where most personators of lago entirely 
fail,— -the like is most frequently the case in the personation of Richard HI, — namely, 

in the skilful wearing of the mask of an honest man A plcl;cian, counlrilled 

behaviour, a homely, careless dress, a tone, now of broad cynicism and soldierly 
jest, and then of honesty, of fellow-feeling, of unselfish friendship (a mastcipicce in 
this respect is the great Act HI, Scene iii) must illustrate the personation of this lolc. 
'Admirably does he hit the right tone for every person and cveiy situation; the keenest 
knowledge of men underlies his diabolical speculations on the weakness of every indi- 
vidual. His long and frequent dialc^cs with Rodcrigo show us an original nuance 
of his ordinary bearing. To all others he is always on the qui vive; only with this 
gull has he an easier task. He ill-treats and plucks this pigeon witli tlic keenest 
humour, as if to refresh himself, all in the lone of the consideration of a well-meaning 
older friend. Humour and sarcasm form the salient qualities of his character; he 
tal;^ thorough delight in his devil’s work, which breaks out in his humour. 
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(P. 21.) lago is to be represented as at least of the same age as Othello,— that is, as 
of ripe manhood. 

(P. 26.) Generally speaUii^r, too little attention is paid to the part of Kmilin , the 
vfife of the infamous Ensign. Most of tlie adaptations for the stage omit too large a 
portion of her role ; and stage managers assign it to inferior talent, as if any soubrette 
of the theatre were equal to it. The important part which Emilia takes in the catas- 
trophe, her touching devotion to her mistress, the moral courage with which she con- 
fronts the delutled Moor and her guilty husband, should indicate that here is work for 
a skilful and gifted artist. Emilia, in the drama, is in the position of a sen’ant ; in 
Cintliio’s novel she appears more as a iriend. On the stage she slmuld be represented 
in a character between the tAo, as this finds its justification in Italian manners at th.at 
period. Her notions of conjugal fidelity, as she airs them in the last Scene of the 
Koiirth Act, are of no account, and stand in sharpest contrast with the ideal wliich 
her infinitely finer natured mistress has of the marital relations. But nowhere is there 
found any ground for suj^josing, as Sclilegel docs, that Emilia's practice was in accord- 
ance with her loose talk. Cinthio in tire novel calls her ‘ a beautiful and honourable 
person.’ Ilow often do women talk in a light-minded fashion, wliich authorizes no 
unfavourable inferences as to their actual characters. 

In her whole conduct Emilia is chargeable with only one fatal weakness : obtaining 
at her husband's wish the lost handkerchief upon which hangs such a fearful tragedy. 
•She certainly had no suspicion of the evil purpose of lago, to whom she stands in a 
relation of cold indifference. Putting Uiis one error out of sight, she is the faithful, 
devoted servant and friend of Desdemona, the untcrrilied asserter of her innocence, 
even when she is threatened with death ; first by the Jfoor, and then by her husband, 
showing therein great moral courage. Her position in the last Scene can be made of 

commanding importance. Emilia is to be represented as young, but certainly older 

than Desdemona. 


IIerm. Freih. von Friesen {Sliakspere-SludUn, ^Yicn, 1S76, iii, 132) : In connec- 
tion with the character of Othello, composed as it is of so many elements, there comes 
the question whether this drama, in op]x)sition to the other works of Shakspere, is to be 
regarded as illustrative of character or of intrigue. It mnst be granted that if the fate 
of Othello and Desdemona is determined by lago's intrigues, then the essential ele- 
ment of a tragedy, — namely, the tragic fault of the sufferers, — is wanting, and the Ijpet 
is exposed to an undeniable rcpro.ach. Apparently, the predominance of intrijue over 
the whole development of the action of the play is not to be questioned. \Vc must, first 
of all, agree as to wlrnt is to be understood by intrigue, if it is to be rejected as a mo- 
tive power to a tragic result. Under all circumstances it is indispensable that, in a true 
tragedy, the person in whom the interest centres must be led to his fate without loss of 
his free will and choice. Certainly, then, the voluntary and deliberate proceedings of 
one or more persons, liy which another individual is deprived of his freeilum of thought 
and action, and is thereliy doomed to destruction, excludes the tragic fault. But it does 
not follow that in tragedy the cunning, lies, and plots of one individuaUpractised upon 
another arc not to be introduced. Only the iiifluencc of these must be .so related to 
the character of the person suffering under it that he shall be driven to his fate, not 
irresistibly, but only through the passion which has already shaken his freedom to the 
utmost, so that in truth he yields only to the impulse of his own will. 

This being premised in regard to lago’s influence upon the late of Othello, noi>ne 
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will be>disposed to deny the power of lago. Yet there is still the question whether the 
crimintdity of the intrijpie and its fatal effect rests only upon lago, or whether the actual 
ground of this effect lies not in Othello’s personal charac«er. (P. 135.) Notwithstaud- 
ing the righteous indignation with wliich we regard lago, upon bthello’s' head falls the 
chief fault. The right to lay it to his account begins in the natural qualities of his 
character, and gains in weight, by the circumstances just mentioned, from the wondc'r- 
ful, or at least unusual, excitement of his mind. As in all Shaksperc’s creations, we 
cannot help confessing that such an individuality ns Othello’s, — not -only endowed 
with the most distinguished gifts, but liaving qualities and ways of thought even an- 
tagonistic, — that such a character, and such a character alone, would lie open to the 
diabolical influence of lago. All so happens as to remintl us, step by step, that for any 
other to ward off lago's assaults would have been easy' ; and if, full of sympathy for 
Othello and full of indignation at lago, wc are blind to tin's possibility, and seem to see 
Othello helplessly entangled in the net which lago \t eaves, the reason of it is in the 
impression which the finished work of the Poet makes oix us, itt the brilliancy of 
Othello’s speeches, in the poetic force of the emotions which gush involuntarily from 
within him, contrasted with the coarse hints of lago, sounding, as it were, from the 
nether world. AYhile the former delights us ami the latter stirs our indign.ation, we 
take sides and pardonably overlook the Poet's hint that, although Othello is c.aught in 
an almost inextricaljle net, he has not lost his freedom. With what skill does the I’oct 
use, among other circumstances, everything which he found in the novel ! Iti the 
novel, Cassio steals away from Othello’s sight when he knocks secretly at the back 
door of the house to return the handkerchief to Dusdemona, which is suftieient to 
increase the jealousy of Othello after it has already been awakened by lago. In the 
drama (III, iii) his withdrawal from Desdemona's presence at the appearance of 
Othello is suspicious, and only on tliis account affords lago a circumstanee for the lirst 
step in his plot because the mind of the Moor is in a sl.ate of intense exchetnent. Fitr- 
tliermore, liow n.-urowly Othello escaped hearing what I.igo and Cassio are talking 
about ([V, i). A word that he might have caught would have been enough to con- 
vince him of lago's treachery. Even the way in which the fatal handkerchief makes 
its appearance is, in the drama, with fine poetic instinct, entirely dift'erent from that of the 
novel. In the novel, a counterfeit of it is shown to Othello through a window. Thus, 
Othello was not at all in a position to penetrate the deception, while here he has only 
to demand an explanalion to rend the whole plot to isiecc.s. Equally ingenious is it 
that, tile handkercliief in the drama is Io.st through Othello's and Desdemona's care- 
lessnessg while in the novel, lago gets po-sscssion of it by cunning. Tlie whtjlc devel- 
opment of the tragic result hangs upon the finest llireads. And here it is espccl.-dly 
that the connection of logo’s relation to Rorlcrigo appeal's of the greatest significance. 
That in the first examination of Cassio the inquiry into the disturbance docs not extend 
to the question who the man was whom Cassio Iiad beaten, and what cause he had given 
therefor, is a circumstance only possible from Othello’s unsuspicious disposition ; wliilc, 
had the inrptiry been pushed that far, lago's villainy would have been laid hare at tlic 
outset. In what danger lago was in this resjiect'wc can surmise when Rodcrigo (IV, ii), 
in his distrust lago, threatens to go directly to Desdemona. A spark of this distrust 
in the soul of Othello would have saved him and Desdemona. The struggle of Othello 
before the murder is at once most significant and most touching. Throughout, the tr.agic 
event tends to a catastrophe which results not from accident or the overpowering force 
of another person, but only from sTdestiny originating in the inmost nature of the indi- 
vidu^. To the very last moment of this fearful scene the threads are not severed 
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by which Othello and Desdemona might be saved. This possibility, presented before 
our eyhs witli masterly power, is what moves us most painfully with mingled emotions 
of fciu and byiiipailiy. Let tfie calm judgement of the spectator be blinded and over- 
come by the powerfui* tones which the Poet draws forth from the instrument of liis 
genius; I yet venture to maintain that the catastrophe finds its necessity in the nature of 
Othello. Even if the demoniac power of lagp dmve him to the fatal act, the ground 
therefor lies only in Othello’s personal nature and disposition. In the freedom with 
which the Poe^ changes the catastropfte as it is in the novel, we have an unquestionable 
proof of his poetic art in this direction. 


O. F. Gensiciien {Studk}ihlSttej\ Berlin, iSSi, p. 67) : In the last Act, after the 
heart-breaking scene in which the whole fabric of her happiness falls in ruins before 
her, Desdemona can with the guileless innocence of a child, — fall asleep. 

Wonderful, indeed, apjjcaia this sleep. No reconciling word between herself and 
Othello has Ijccn spoken; she knows that Othello will appear again in a moment, that 
he wishes to speak with her alone, and for that reason Emilia is dismissed. His com- 
ing must explain the terrible change that came over him, — why his love and reverence 
have been turned into contempt and rage. Desdemona, whose perfect devotion finds 
that even the stubbornness, the checks, the frowns of her husl)aiHl ‘have grace and 
favour,’ must await with the most painful impatience this critical intemew ; what rest 
could she find before peace was restored between her and Othello ? And yet she can 
fall asleep, and so profound is her slumber that she is disturbed neither by the tumult 
in the street nor l)y the entrance of Othello into her chamber. Even his kisses fail to 
awaken her. 

Here we see llie contrast between her genuine woman’s nature and th& full man’s 
nature in Otliello. Ilis ‘ Ijloody passion shakes his very frame,’ his *eye rolls,’ he 

* gnaw.s his nether lip ’ ; Desdemona peacefully sleeps, and awakes to receive him with, 

* Will you come to bed, My lord ?* instead of seeking to deliver him from his unworthy 
suspicions. Here, too, we find that lovely freedom from care which, in the conscious- 
ness of her purity, takes nut upon itself the trouble of considering the individual diflfer- 
ence of temperament. And it is just this point which renders intelligible the possibility 
of a rupture of her relation to Othello. 

[In their zealous and praiseworthy pursuit of ‘the tragic fault’ which shall, by refer- 
ring all our misfortunes to our own misdeeds, hannonize Shakespeare’s tragedies with 
human life, some of our German brothers are inclined to push the search to its rpmotest 
bounds. Thus Gensiciien finds that the tragic tennination of Othello’s wedded life 
might have been avoided had he only kept up such observances as fit the bridal. ‘ Had 
Othello retained a trace,’ he says (p. S3), ‘of the gallantry of a lover, he would have 
picked up the handkerchief which Desdemona let fall when she tenderly wished to bind 
it round liis forehead. It was through this neglect of a courteous act that Othello him- 
self provided lago with the weightiest proof of his wife’s infidelity.’ — Ed.] 


Heinbich Bulthaupt [Dmmafur^ie der Classtker, Oldenburg, 1SS3, p. 222) : A 
villainous knavery, a combination of accidents, is Uesdemona’s ruin. Her horrible and 
unmerited end excites the most painful emotion. Cordelia’s moral elevation, her nature,— 
which, notwithstanding her womanly tenderness, so fdr from shrinking from the conflict 
with life, advances to meet it, — stands in a much more intimate relation to tlie dark powers 
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of Fat^ than this fine, sensuous character of Besdemona, made, as she is, for the full- 
est enjoyment of life. Cordelia’s death affects us tragically. Desdemona’s is tUmply 
horrible. Can any one who is not infatuated take, with Q[to Ludwig, a different view ? 
Can it be seriously maintained that sin and punishment are, in !«».• case, skilfully j)inpoi- 
tioned, and that her punishment for no heinous limit was ‘ mild ’ ? Mild, — this hoiril ile 
death? Granting that mere physical destruction by murder amounts to nothing, l)i!j_, 
for this young creature, who is pure lore, pure devotion, ean anything be more tenil.le 
than to find herself treated as a harlot, and to be deliberately strangled by the hands of 
th.at man for whom she had sacrificed everytliing? In her last moments, from her .aivak- 
ing to her death, did not a whole hell yawn before her? How is it i^ossihle to misunder- 
stand this awful martyrdom ! The very circumstance tiat there is no proportion be- 
tween her fate and her fault affects ns only the more profoundly. This imnicrited 
suffering ennobles her, creates the deepest synniathy, and wins every heart. We forget 
every error that, in the thoughtlessness of youth, she mat' have committed. We can only 
bend the knee before her. Her loveliness, like a s.aint’s, is liunsfigurcd by her tears, by 
her death. From the same source from which has come all that she has tlonc, or left 
undone, comes her last word, ‘Farewell! Commend me to my kind lord.’ Her kiml 
lord ! Him who has murdered her ! Tills unconf|uerablc love, to my feeling, is appa- 
rent in a slight, thoroughly Shakespearian touch, than which nothing can bo more 
beautiful. “ When the Willow Song of poor Barbara occurs to her, when her heart is 
full to overflowing of suffering, she suddenly remarks, apparently without connection, 
• Lodovico is a proper man.’ The whole scene of her ill-treatment at the hand of her 
husband, the coming of her relative, like a true knight, to her defence, — all is present 
to her again and to us. But she will not complain of her loved husband, who has 
done the worst to her, who has slrtuk her. She thinks, as the memory of the hitter 
scene fills her mind with grief and her eyes witli tears, only of him who had so kindly 
taken her part, < He is a proper roan ! ’ ‘And he speaks well ! ’ she adds. 
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In Ztiirc, VoltairjS imitated the ground-plan of Othello; that is, Othello’s Oriental 
blood was repeated in Orosmane, the Soldan of Jerusalem, for the handkerchief was 
snbstitutod an intercepted letter whose innocent contents were misinterpreted ; Zaire 
dies by the hands of Orosmane, who in tarn kills himself. For a full comparison of 
these two tragedies, I must refer all “who are interested to that admirable Mimoire, 
‘,couronn 4 au Concours inslitu 4 par le Gouvemement Beige entre les Univeisitfe du 
Royaume,’ IJistoire tie I'liijlitence de Shakespeare stir le Thlatre Franfais, par Albert 
Lacroix, Bruxelles, 1S56, yp, 53 -^o; to Guizot’s comparison in the Preface to 
his translation of Othello. See also the Introductions to the admirable editions of 
Othello, edited for schools, by Gerard, and D’Hugues, in 1SS3, and by Morel in 
1S84. — Ed. 

j 


J. F. Duels {^Othello. Representte pour la premiere fois en 779^. Avertissemeiit.) 
La (lugedie d'Othello est unc des plus touebantes et des plus lerribles productions 
draniatiqucs qu'ait cnfantec le genie vrainient creatcur de ce grand homnie. L’exe- 
crable caraclire de Jago y est exprimd surtout avec unc vigiieur de pinccau'*extraordi- 
nairo. Avec quelle souplesse effrayantc, sous coinbien de formes trompeuses, ce ser- 
pent caresse ct seduit le gindreux ct trop coniiant Othello! Comme il I'infecle do tous 
ses poisons ! comme il I’enveloppc de tous ses replis ! enfin, comme il le serre, comme 
il I'lStouffe ct le dechire dans sa rage ! Je suis bicn persuade quo si les Anglais ]ieuvent 
observer traiuiuillement les inantEUvres d’un pareil monstre siir la seine, les Franqais ne 
pourraient jamais un moment y souffrir sa priscnce, encore moins I'y voir divelopper 
toule retenduo et loute la profundeur de sa scelenitcsse. C’est cc ejni m’a engagi i ne 
faire connaitre le pcmomiage qui le reniplacc si faiblcmcnt dans ma piice, que tout a la 
fin du diiioflmcnt, lorsqife le mallieur d'Othello est consomme par la*mort do la plus 
fidele, de la plus tendre amante, qu’il vient d'immolcr aux avcuglcs transports do sa 
jalousie. Je me suis bicn garde do Ic faire parailrc du moment qu'il est connu, du 
moment que je revile au public le secret affreux de sun caractere. Je n'ai p.as manqui 
lion plus, dis que je I'ai pu, dans un court rccit, d'ir.s(ruirc cc mciiie piililic de sa puni- 
tion, de -sa mort cruclle dans les tortures. J’ai pcii-si mOmc que si Ic sj-ieciateiir avait 
pu, dans le coins do la tragidie, le soupi^onncr sculcinent, an Iravers de son ni.asjuc, 
d'etre le plus sceliirat des hommc.s, puisqu’il e.st le plus pcrlide des amis, e'en elait fait 
du sort de tout I'ouvragc, et que rUnpircssion j-redominante d'horreiir qu'il cut inspiriie 
aurait ccrtaincment amorti I’intirat ct la compassion que je voulais appelcr sur I'amante 
d’Othello et sur ce brave ct malhcurcux Africain. Aussi cst-ce avec une intention tris- 
determinee que j’ai cachi soigneusement i, mes spectateurs ce caractere atroce, pour ne 
pas les rivoltcr. 

Quant a la couleur d’Othello, j’ai cru pouvoir me dispenser de lui donner un visage 
noir, en m'ecartant sur ce point de I'usage du theatre de Londres. J’.ai pensi que le 
tcint jaunc et cuivri, pouvant d’ailleurs convenir au-ssi a un Africain, ayrait I’avantage 
de ne point revolter I’mil du public, et surtout celui des femmes, et que cette couleur 
leur permettrait bien mieux de jouir de ce qu'il y a de plus delicieux au theatre, e’est- 
a-dire de tout le charme que la force, la varieti et le jeu des passions repandent sur le 
visage mobile et animi d’un jeune aoteur, bouillanl, sensible et enivri de jalousie et 
d’amour 
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J’ai maintenant parler de mon d^noAment. Jamais impression ne fut plus teniblc. 
Toute Vasscmblie se leva, et ne poussa qu'un cri. Plusieurs femmes s’6van!Siirent. 
On eflt dit que le poignard dont Othello venait de frapjDttf son amante etait entie dans 
tous les coeurs. Mais aux applaiidissemens que Ton contiiiuail? de doiiher a rouviagc 
se mAlaient des improbations, des murmures, et enfin mAme une esp4ce de soulivemcnt. 
J’iu cm un moment que la toile allait se baisser. D'oA pouvait naitre une imprcssicrit 
si extraordinaire, une agitation si tumultueuse ? Me tromperais-je, cn croyanl qu'elle 
venait de I’exlrAme interet que j’avais inspirf pour Hedelmoiie [Desdouioiia] ; dc ce 
que mon speclateur avail d^sirA trop passionncmcnt qu'elle pul desabuscr Utbcllo dc 
son erreur; de ce que je I’avais tenu trop long-temps dans les angoisscs de la terreur 
et de I’esperance; de ce que son disir, trompe auciomcHt du coup dc poignard, s’etait 
tourni en une sorte de disesiwir, et avait revolte sa doulcur mfiine contre rauteur de 
I’ouvrage ? 

Comment se fait-il cependant que le public, apres avoir eit taut dc peine a me par- 
donner mon denoflment, soil revenu le voir encore jicndant It^cours dc douzc represen- 
tations? Ne serait-ce pas qu’il a ete avert! par la reflexion qu’ Olbello n'est point uu 
homme fSroce, mais un amaiit egari, un Africain jaloux, un Mote, qui frappe ec qu'il a 
de plus cher, et qui ne survivra pas h sa viclime ? No serait-ce pas qu'il a senti par 
instinct que les naturels les plus tendres ct les plus sensiblcs, une fois pousses dans les 
excis, sodl quelquefois les plus pres de la barbaric, par la raison peut-elrc qu ils eii 
Ataient les plus iloignes ? 

Cependant quoique le public ait le droit, sous tous les climals, do tracer aux auteurs 
les limites de la terreur et de la pitid, ces limites iiourtant sont plus ou moins rcculdes 
selon le caracldre des dilTirentcs nations. Mon dSnoflment a eu dc la peine h passer h 
Paris; et i Londres, les Anglais soutiennent tres-bien celui dc SbaUespearc. Ce n’est 
point avec un poignard qu’ Othello, sur lour theatre, iinmole son innocente victime ; il 
lui presse, dans son lit, et avec force, un oreillcr sur la bouche, il le jiresso et le reinesse 
encore jusqu’ i ce qu'elle expire. Voila ce que des si^cctaleurs frangnis ne pi mrraient 
jamais supporter. Un poite tragique est done oblig6 de se confurnier an caraetere de 
la nation devant laquelle il fait reprisenter ses ouvrages. C’esl une vdrile incontest- 
able, puisque son principal but est de lui plairc. Aussi, pour salisfaire plusieurs do ines 
spectateurs, qui ont trouve dans mon denoument le pioids de la piti6 et de la teneur 
excessif et trop pSnible, ai-je profile de la disposition de nia piece, qui me rendait ce 
changement tris-facilc, jxiur substituer un denoument beureux a celui qui les .avait 
hle^es; quoique le premier me paraisse toujours convenir bcaucoiqr plus a la nalure ct 
a la mo^lite du sujet, et que je I'aie eu sans cc.S!ie cn vue, comme il est fircile dc le 
remarquer dfo le commencement et dans le cours de ma Iragedic. Mais comme je I’ai 
fait imprimer avec les deux denoQmens, les dirccteurs des theatres seront les mailres de 
choisir celui,qu’il leur Conviendra d’adojrter. 

[I think the limit of tolerance is reached in thus listening to Ducis himself. It 
is easy to be severe, and it is easier still to make fun. Put we must rememl ler that 
he lived in an age when the versions of Shakespeare which held the English stage 
were more discreditable to the taste of the English public than Ducis’s versions to the 
taste of the adgiirers of Racine and Corneille. The name of Othello is the only one 
which Ducis retained among his Dramatis Persona:, which are as follows : Moncenigo, 
di^e de Venise. fils de Mm^iigo. O&s&xdt, shiateur vimticn. Hidelmone, 

fille d’Odaliert. Hermance, nourrice d’ Hedelmone. Othello, glnlral des troujies 
vbtUiennes. PAzare, VenUien. Lh seine est h Venise. — ^E d.] 
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Guizot, in the Notice sur Othello^ which precedes his Translation, alter spealdi^ of 

the vivifying effect of Shakespeare's genius on the dry bones of Cinthio’s novel, thus 
proceeds : Aiusi cree le pocte, idL tel est le genie poitique. Les dvdnements, les situa 
tions meme ne sent pas ct qui lui importe, ce qu'il se complalt a inveiitcr : sa puissance 
veut s’exerccr autrement quc dans la recherche d’incidenls plus ou moins singulieis, 
■* d’a'jentiircs plus ou moins touchgntes; c'cst par la creation de I’homine lui-mSme 
qu’elle se inanifeste ; et quand elle cree I’homme, elle le cree complet, arm£ de toutes 
j pieces, tel qu’il cjoit elre pour suffire itWtes les vicissitudes de la vie, et offrir en tons 
sens I’asiJcct tie la realite. Othello cst bien autre chose qu’un mari jaloux et ayeugld, 
ct que la jalousie pousse au meurtre; ce n’ est la que sa situation pendant la pi^ce, et 
son caracterc va fort au dcla dessa situation. Le More hrule dii soleil, au sang ardent, 
a rimagination vivo et lirutalc, crcdule par la violence de son temperament aussi bien 
quc par cclle de sa passion ; le soldat parvenu, fier de sa fortune, et de sa gloire, resirec- 
tueux et souniis devant le pouvoir de qui il tient son rang, n'oubliant jamais, dans les 
transports de ramour, les devoirs dc la guerre, et regrettant avee amertume les joies de 
la guerre quand il pad lout le lionheur dc ramour; I’homme dont la vie a dtd dure, 
agitce, pour qui des plaislrs doux et tendres sont qucliiue chose de nouveau qui I’etonne 
eu le charniant, et qui tie lui donne p.is le sentiment de la securiti, bien que son carac- 
t&re soit plcin de ginerosite ct de conftance; Othello enfin, pcint non-seulement dans 
les portions de lui-niemei(iui sont en rapport present ct direct avee la situation acci- 
dentelle ou it cst placi, mais dans toute I'etcndue dc sa nature et tel quo I’a fait I’en- 
semble de sa destiuie ; e'est li ce que Shakespeare nous fait voir. De miime lago 
n’ost pas siiuplement un onnemi irrite ct qui veut se venger, ou tin scelerat ordinaire 
qui veut detruire un bonheur dont 1’a.spect rinii>orlune ; c'c.st un scelerat cynique et 
raissonnour, qui de rogolsme s'est fait une philosophic, et du crime tine science; qui 
nc voit dans los honimcs quc des instruments ou dcs obstacles i sc.s interCts personnels ; 
qui meprisc la vertu comme une absurditd ct cependant la bait cominc une injure; qui 
conserve, dans la'conduite la plus servile, toute rindepcmlancc dc sa pensie, et qui, au 
moment oil ses crimes voift lui coQtcr la vie, jouit encore, avee un orgueil fcroce, du 
mal qu’il a iiiit, comme d’unc preuve de sa siiiieriiiriic. 

Qu'on appclle run apres I'autrc tons les personnages de la tragedie, depuis ses h6ros 
jusqu’aux moins considerables, Desdeinona, Cassio, Kmilia, liianca; on les veira par- 
alLre, non sous dcs apparences vagues, et avee les seuls traits qui correspondent .a leur 
situation draiuatique, mais avee dcs formes precises, completes, ct tout ce qui constitue 
la pcrsonnalile. Cassio n est jxiint lit simplemcnt ]xmr devenir I'object de la jalousjy 
d’Otlicllo, ct comme une neccssile du draine, il a .son c.ar.ictere, ses penchants, sc.Sjqual- 
ites, ses defaiits ; et de la ddeoulc naturellemcnt I'inllucnce ipi il excree sur ce qui arrive 
Emilia n’est point une suivante employie p'ar le poeie comme instrument soit du nocud, 
soit de la decouverte dcs perfidies qui amdnent la catastrojihe ; elle est la femme de 
lago qu’elle n’aimc point, et St qui cependant elle obeit parce qu’clle le craint et 
quoiqu’elie s’en inifie ; elle a meme contract, dans la societi de cet homme, quelque 
chose de rimmomlitd de son esprit ; rien n’est pur dans ses pcnsecs ni dans ses paroles; 
cependant elle est bonne, attachie t sa maitresse ; elle deteste le mal et la noirccur. 
Bianca elle-mfime a sa physionomie tout a fait independante du petit rolcoqu'elle joue 
dans I’action. Oubliez les fivfineraents, sortez du dramc ; tons ces personnages demeur- 
eront rSels, animis, distincts ; ils sont vivants par euj-mdmes ; leur existence ne s’evan- 
ouira point avee leur situation. C’est en eux que s’est deploy^ le [jouvoir erdateur du 
poete, et les fails ne sont, pour lui, que le theatre sur Idljuel il leur ordonne de monter.’ 

29 
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ItjWas with a tiaoslation of Othello that, over fifty years ago, in 1829, Le Comte 
Alfred de Vigny undertook to break the Academic chains which enfettered ti 5 e French 
drama. His struggle and final triumph, aided by Victdr Hugo, 6mile Deschajips, 
LE DUG DE Broglie, Charles Nodier, Stranger, and others, form an exceedingly 
instructive and interesting chapter in the Histoiy of the French Stage, but which 
scarcely comes within the scope of the present work. All that 1 can do here, is again 
to refer the student to Lacroix’S admirable Mlntoire, p. 292 et seq. ; and to quote 
from De Vigny’s Preface the terms of the problem which he submittnfl to the Frencli*~ 
public, from which an idea may be formed of the plan of the whole campaign. 

‘ Or, void le fond de ce que j’avais H dire aux intelligences, le 24 octobre. 1820. 

" Une simple question est A risoudre. La void : * 

“ La seine franfaise s’ouvrira-t-elle, on non, A une tragedie moderne produisant : — 
dans sa conception, un tableau large de la vie, au lieu du tableau resserre de la catas- 
trophe d’une intrigue ; — dans sa composition, des caracteres, non des roles, des seines 
paisibles sans drame, milies a des seines coiniques et tragiques ; — dans son exicutiou, 
un style familier, coinique, tragique, et parfois ipique ?” ’ 

It is not difficult to see what the result must have been when Othello was brought 
forward as an answer to these questions. Our Gallic brothers are not stocks and 
stones, and the contest was as short as it was sharp. Academic frigidity melted under 
the rays of a warmth which, springing from Nature, was directed by Art, Shakespeare’s 
art, the finest the world has known. 

In the following January, in 1S30, an Article appearetl in the Revue franfaise by 
M. le due de Broglie, which I should like to transfer bodily to these pages. I admire 
it for its style, its boldness, its liberality, its admiration of Shakespeare even while con- 
fessing a fidelity to certain convictions which are opposed to Shakespeare. Herewith 
are passages which we cannot affiord to overlook : 

Le Thbatre Fransais s’est rendu, faule d’avoir 6tb sccouru h propos et rtrvitaillb cn 
temps opportun, Dans la soirie du 25 octobre dernier, Attila-Shakcspeare en a pris 
possession avee armes et bagages, enseignes ddployees, au fracas dc inille fanliires. 
Pauvres poetes de la vieille roche, qu’allez-vous devenir ? II nc reste plus aux iincs 
faibles qu'A se rendre, h sacrifier siw I’autel des faux dieux, et aux vrais croyants qu’A 
s’envelopper la tfite de leur manteau. 

Flaisanterie h part, la revolution qui s’opSre depuis quelque temps dans le gofit du 
public est un phbnombne curieux et singulierement digne d’attention. Jamais plus 
notable changement ne s’est prononeb avec plus d'eclat et de rapidite. 

(P,j 53 .) Que cet homme [Shakespeare] est un etonnant pcintre de la nature hu- 
mmne ! combien il est vrai qu’il a re^u d’en haul quelque chose de cette puissance crea- 
tiice qui souffle sur un peu de poussibre, et qui I’anime pour la vie et I’iternitS ! 

Dans I’entrevue avec Brabantio, Othello ne prononce pas quinze vers; devant le 
sbnat, Desdbmona n’en proftre pas vingt ; ct pourtant dejir Othello existe tout entier, 
Desdbmona existe tout entiire; iis sont 11 , 1 ’un et I’autre, vnariit sous nos yeux, se 
dlployant sans contrainte, dans toute la grlce et la singularitl de leur caractere, dans 
toute leur individualite naive et implrissable. Supprimez le reste de la pilce, vous 
n’efiacerez de notre memoire ni Desdlmona ni Othello ; placez-les 1 plaisir dans un 
autre ordre de circonstances ; allez, 6vertuez-vous ; mils ne vous trompez pas, car nous 
les connaissons, nous savons d’avaUjCe ce qu’ils peuvent dire ou faire. 

Et pourtant, dans ces caractlres, que de complexity, que de contrastes, que de finesse 
et de nuances 1 

57 -) Figurez-vous un homme qui n’aurait v6cu depuis longtemps qu’l la clartfi 
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des bougies, des lampions ou des veires de couleur, qui n’aurait vu que des c^cades 
d'opera, des montagnes de toile peinte et des guirlandes de fleuts arlificielles, et qui se 
trouverait transports tout-i-cSup, par une magnifique matinSe du raois de juillet, au * 
soiiJUe de I’air'ie plus pur, sous les tranquilles et gracieux noyers d’lnterlaken, en face 
des glaciers d’Oberland ; et vous aurez une assez juste idSe de la situation morale d’un 
liAbitue de nos premieres representations loisqu’il vient a, se trouver, a I’improviste, en 
^ presence de ces beautes si simples, si ^audes et si naturelles. 

Un second point sur lequel le sentiment involontaire du public frangais s*est trouve 
tout-a-fait en desaccord avec les admirateurs de Shakespeare, e’est le role d’lago. Ce 
role, qui est la cheville ouvriSre de la piSce, est grandement cSlebre en Angleterre et 
ailleiu's ; tous les critiques saRs exception, anglais, allemands ou fianijais, ne tarissent 
pas dans leurs iloges. A la scene, il nous a para ddplaire geuiralemcnt ; deplaire 
d'une inaniere trcs-proiioncde, et qui allait croissant d’aele en acte, telleinent que, s’il 
eut ete joue avec moins d’aplomb ct de decision, il lui serait certaincment arrivd mal- 
lieur. Pourquoi a-t-il di^lu ? 

Il elait assez curieux, a la (iu de cliaque acte, d’entendre ehaqiie spectateur donner 
la raison de sa repugnance, le motif de son aversion. Celui-ci trouvait lago trap im- 
moral ; celui-li, au contraire, nc le trouvait pas assez habile hypocrite : on ne se vante 
pas ainsi de sa sc^leratessc, disait-il ; un troisieme dtait revolte de voir commettre le 
crime en plaisantant ; aifisi de suite. ‘ 

Selon nous, le rOle a deplu parce qu’il n’est pas bon ; parce qu’il est, non pas incon- 
sdquent (quoi de plus nature! h I'homme que I’inconsequence ?) mais incoherent, parce 
quq les parties • dont il sc eomposc ne tiennent pas ensemble, et qu’ii son igard, on ne 
Sait rraiment i quelle idie se prendre. Telle est du moins notre manidre de voir. Que 
les devots i .Shakespeare nous anathdmatisent, si e’est leur bon plaisir. 

Qu'est-ce qu’Iago? 

Est-ce le malin esprit, ou du moins son reprdsentant sur la terre ? Othello a-t-il 
raison quand il le regarde aux pieds jx)ur voir s’il ne les aumit pas fourchus ? Est-ce 
im fitre qui fait le mtil pour I’amour du mal, et qui vient soulller des poisons sur runion 
d’Othello et de Desdeinon.a, par ce seul motif que Desdemona est une erdature ange- 
lique et qu’Olhellq est un homme loyal, brave et gendreux ? 

-Mors pourquoi donner i lago des motifs humains et intdresses ? Pourquoi nous . 
montrer en lui une basso cupiditd, le ressentiment d’une injure faite i son honneur, 
I’envie d’un poste plus dlevd quo le sieu? Pourquoi le voyons-nous ddvaliser ce pauvre 
Roderigo, comine Scapin ou .Sbrigani escamotent i un Imbecile la bourse qu’il a djins 
son pourpoint? Ces passions de bas aloi detraisent tout le fanlastique du jole; le 
ddmon n’a ni humeur ni honneur; il n’a ni rancune, ni coldre, ni convoitise; e’est un 
personnage desintercsse ; il fait le mal parce que le mal est le mal, ct qu’il est, lui, le 
malin. 

lago est-il, au contraire, comnie il s’en fait gloire, le parfait dgolste, I’liomme qui salt, 
au suprdme degre, s’aimer lui-meme, I’Stre qui sail subordonner hidfaichiquement ses 
ddsirs, selon leur degid d’importance, et disposer ensuitc ses actions de manidre i tendre 
invariablement h sa plus haute satisfaction, coOte que cofite k autrui, sans scrupule, sans 
remords, et aussi sans se laisser ddlourner par des vellditds d'un ordre infdrieur? 

-Mors pourquoi poursuit-il en mdme temi>s trois ou quatre buts distincts, et d’une 
importance pour lui trds-indgale ? Pourquoi cnt:;eprend-il coup sur coup vingt projets 
diffdrents qu’il abandonne I’un aprds I’autre? Pourquoi surtout prodigue-t-il, dans 
chaque occasion, cent fois plus de mdchancetd que* le besoin de la circonstance ne le 
compoite ? , > 
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(P.^ 2 .) II [lago] rfussit, dira-t-on. 

11 riussit, ainsi le veut I’auteur. Mais le bon sens, qu’en dit-il ? 

L’auteur lui-niSme riussit, mais d’oi vient? C’est pUrce qiie*teUe est la profoncleur 
et la vivaciti de sa conception premiere qne les invraisemblances les plus choqiiantes, 
les absurditfis les plus inconcevables passent inapergues; c’est parce que persoune n’a 
I’envie ni le loisir de regarder aux ressorts du drame. Autre chose est pourtant 'fic 
nous donner ces absurditis pour des mdrites. ^ 

Oui, cela est tr^s-\Tai ; depuis le premier moment oh la premiire insimsition s’icliappe 
des Ihwes d’lago pour atteindre I’oreille du More, depuis ces paroles fatales : ‘ Ah ! ccci 
me ddplaSt,’ jusqu^ au moment solennel oit le rideau tombe sur les cadavres des deux 
amants, le spectateur n’a pas la possibilite de respirer' Vous entendriez voler une 
mouche dans la salle, et bien maladruits sont les amis dont le zele s’efTorcc d'inlcr- 
rompre par des applaudissements cclte anxieth qui va croissant de minute en minute, 

D4s le premier mol, tout est dit, tout est ddcide. 

Adieu pour jamais, Desdhmoiia, adieu Othello. Desdei^jona n’aiiparait jiliis que 
comme I’innocent oiseau qui sc d^bat faiblement sous la serre d’lm vautour, mais d'lin 
vautour qui se debat lui-meme en furieux sous la serre d’lin autre vautour, et sc vengc, 
sur la pauvre victime, des elTroyables tortures auxquelles il est en proie. 

Le spectateur contemple ce taldeau, non point avec cetle curiositd jnqiiiete qui passe 
tour h tour de la crainte it I’esitoir, mais, s’il est permis de le iKre, et en tenant comptc 
de toutes les differences, avec quelque chose de cette angoisse inexprimalde qui s'emparo 
de nous lorsque, dans une cour do justice, nous assistons aux vains cflbrts de malhourcux 
entratnhs vers une condamnation fatale et indubitable. 

(P. 69 .) La seine oh Dcsdiinona se dishabille, avant de se mettre au lit, est done 
bien viritablement, pour elle, ce quart d’heure de gricc quo Ton accorde aux con- 
damnis avant de les conduire au supplice; en vain essaie-t-elle de donner le change 
h Emilia, de se faire illusion i elle-ineme, de ditourner sa pensie sur (luelque sujet 
fiivole; le plus intime de son hine reparait et surgit a chaque mot. Et telle est aussi 
cette seine pour le spectateur iperdu; il comple les minute.s ; il s’altachc au inoiiidre 
incident; il se crainponne i la inoindre chose; il demande pourquoi pas encore ce nceud, 
pourquoi pas encore cette agrafe; il voudrait, en quelque sorte, saisir De.sdemona par 
sa robe et la rctenir. 

Poetes tragiques, voili voire mattre ; prenez Icgon de lui, si vous savez en prendre. 


jj 

Vkhjjr Hugo (IVilliam Shakespeare, Phris, 1864, p. 321): Maintenant qu’est-ce 
qu’Othello ? C’est la nuit. Immense figure fatale. La nuit est amoureuse du jour. 
La noirceur aime I’aurore. L’africain adore la blanche. Othello a pour clarli et pour 
folie Desdemona. Aussi comme la jalousie lui est facile ! Il est grand, il est augusto, 
il est majestueux, il est au-dessus de toutes les tites, il a pour cortige la bravoure, la 
bataille, la fanfare, la banniire, la renommie, la gloire, il a le rayonnement de vingt vic- 
toires, il est plein d’astres, cet Othello, mais il est noir. Aussi comme, jaloux, Ic hiros 
est vite monstre ! le noir devient nigre. Comme la nuit a vite fait signe a la mort i 
A cflti d’Othello, qui est la nuit, il y a lago, qui est le mal. I.e mal, I’autre forme 
de I’ombre. La nuit n’est que la nuit du monde; le mal est la nuit de I’ame. Quelle 
obscurith que la perfidie et le mensonge ! avoir dans les veines de I’encre ou la trahison, 
c’est la mhme chose. Quiconque a coudoyS I’imposture et le paijure, le sait ; on est a 
tatons dans un fourbe. Versez I’hypociisie sur le point du jour, vous hteindrez le soleil. 
C’esJ Ih, grace aux fausses religions, ce qui arrive a Dieu. 
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lago^prSs d*OtlieUo, c’est le precipice prfes du glissement. Par ici! dit-il tcyt has. 
I-c piege conscJlle la c6cite. Le tin^breux guide le noir. La troinperie se charge de 
r^claircissement c[u’il faut a i%i niiit. La jalousie a le inensonge pour chien d’avcugle. 
Contre la blanchcur et caiideur, Othello le negre, lago le traltre, cpioi de plus terri- 
ble ! ces ferocitfes de I’ombre s’entendent. Ces deux incarnations de Teclipse con- 
s^irent, I’une en rugissant, I'autre en ricanant, le tragique ^touflement de la lumi^re. 

Sondez cette chose profonde, Othello cst la nuit Et fitant la nuit, et voulaiit tuer, 
cju’cst-ce qu'il ^3i'end pour tuer? le]X)ison? lamassue? lahache? lecduteau? Non, 
I’oreiller. Tuer, c’est endormir. Shakespeare lui-mSme ne s’est peut-£tre pas rendu 
compte de ccci. Le cr6ateur, quelquefois presque k son insu, ob6it a son type, tant ce 
type est une puissance. Et c*est ainsi que Desdeniona, epoiise do I’homme Nuit, meuit 
^louffec par roreiller, qui a eu le premier baiscr et qui a le dernier souffle. 


XI. Taine {Hhtoire Is Litleraiure Anglaise, Paris, 1S66, ii, 232) : Mais le trait 
qui lago veritablcnient aclieve, ct le range k cole dc Mephistophclils, c’est la v6ril6 

atroce et le vigourcux raisonncment par lequel il egale sa scelcratesse a la verlu 

Ajoutez a tous ccs traits unc verve diabolique, une invention intarissable d’images, de 
caricatures, dc salctes, tin ton de cort^s de garde, des gestes et des gouts bnitaux de sol- 
dat, des habitudes dc dissimulation, dc sang-froid ct de haine, de patience, contract^es 
dans les perils ct dans Ics ruses de la vie inilitafre, dans les miseres continues d’un long ' 
abaissement et d’une espdrance frustrie; vous comprendrez comment Shakespeare a pu 
changer la perfidic abstraite en une figure r^clle, et iK>ur(iuoi I’atroce vengeance d’lago 
n’est qu’une suite n^cessaire de son nature!, dc sa vie et de son Education. 


In proof of the difficulties attending the translation of Shakespeare into German, I 
gave ill Macbetfi eighteen or twenty German versions of 'Double, double toil and 
trouble,’ &c. ; which was well enough chosen as an ins^nce where foreigners have to 
contend with a difficulty that might be termed merely technical. The lines, to Eng- 
lish ears, convey but little definite meaning; their vagueness, combined with che bub- 
bling sound as of boiling, imparts the Abracadabra suggestion of a witch’s charm. I am 
not sure that some of the versions there given do not. fulfil the essential conditions of a 
translation where, as I have sai<I, the difficulty is technical. A fairer test of translation 
is to be found in lines where words have a peculiar signification and an inherent charm 
to English ears, without wliich the whole passage is naught, and where, if a single word 
be changed, the spell is snapt, just as the fractured point of a Prince Rupert’s tear^ 
reduces the crystal globule to sand. For instance, lake those lines which lago utters as 
he sees Othello approaching, after the first administration of the * poisonous mineral ’ : 

* Look where he comes : Not ^oppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owd’st yesterday.' 


s> 
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It sterns sheer impertinence to attempt to point out to English readers any especial 
charm where every phrase is full of beauty, but for my present purpose I must be par- 
doned for calling attentiuu to tluee words here. Is thcit any other word in the Eng- 
lish tongue that can be substituted for ‘drowsy’ ? Skepy certaiiSy canudl. There is nc 
resistance in sleepy. For skep one composes his limbs, and repose is wooed. Narcolic 
is worse, it has a repulsive odor ; and soporific is pedantic. 13 ut in ‘ drowsy ’ there Is 
half-wakefulness, utter weariness, and nodding resistance to the potent drug. Thus, 
also, ‘ syrup,’ which is not juice, or potion, or essence, or extract, nor an;,ithing but thai 
heavy liquid sweetness whose very sluggishness suggests its power in reserve, wliosc 
inertness by contrast renders its essence more quick, and it is redolent of its home in the 
East. Lastly comes ‘ medicine,’ with its suggestion of iTlness, and dis-case, and resto- 
ration. Of course all the other words in these lines are exquisitely chosen, but then 
they are such as can be transfened readily from one language to another. The vague 
sonorousness of ‘ inandragora ’ speaks quite as powerfully, it may be supposed, to Freneh 
or German or Italian ears as to ours. But the three wordj which I have specified, 
* drowsy,’ * syrup,’ and ‘ medicine,’ must be felt, or the translation falls short ; it may 
be through the fault of the translator or through the deficiency of his mother tongue. 

Furthermore, in examining the following translations, another question suggests 
itself, — a question which I have never been able to answer satisfactorily. Should a 
translation of poetry be in prose or rhythm? A discussion at this far-reaching ques- 
tion is hardly germane here ; my present purpose is fulfilled in calling attention to 
what seems to me to be the fact, that in the prose translations which follow, the sug- 
gestions of the original are reproduced somewhat more completely than in those in 
rh)’thm. But, alack the day, what does the passage amount to without the exquisite 
cadence of ‘ Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world ’ ? which seems, in its undulation 
merely, to suggest the quiet ‘ unfurling ’ of twilight and the solemn tolling of the ^ur- 
few. ‘ In every language,’ said Southey, ‘ there is a magic of words as untranslatable 
as the Sesame in the Arabian tale, — ^you may retain the meaning, but if the words be 
changed the spell is lost.’ Of course, this is true in German. Not while the world 
lasts will Gretchen’s song be translated : ' Meine Ruh ist bin. Mein Herz ist schwer.’ 

• 

Le Tourneur, Paris, 1776 : Va, ni I’opium, ni la mandragore, ni toutes les potions 
assoupissantes de I’univers ne te rendront jamais ce doux sommeil que tu goQtas hier 
pour la derniJre fois. 

Alfi«£d de Vigny, Paris, 1829 : 

Va, dichire ton coeur ! va, ni le feu, ni I’eau, 

Les boissons de pavot, d’opium, de mandragore, 

Ne pourront te guirir et te donner encore 
Ce paisible sommeil que tu gohtas hier. 

Benjamin Laroche, Paris, 1842 : Le void qui vient ! — Ni les pavots, ni la man- 
dragore, ni touj les sirops soporifiques du monde ne te rendront le doux sommeil que 
tu avals hier. 

o 

FRAN501S-V1CTOR Hugo, Paris, 1862 : Tener, le void qui vient ! Ni le pavot, ni 
la mandragore, — ni tons les sitoi» narcotiques du monde — ^ne te rendront jamais ce 
dou^ sommeil — que tu avais hier. 


j 
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C^N SHAKESPEARE BE TRANSLATED? 

M. Alcise Cayrou, Paris, 1876 : 

Va ! lecouis au pavot comme k la mandiagoie, 

Si tu le vete, choisis I’opmn, I’elUbore : 

Tu n’auras plus jamais, non, ce sommeil heureux 
Que tu godtais hier dans ton nid amouieux I 

Louis DE Grammont, Paris, 1882*: 

* Othello vient. Ah 1 e'en est fait. Le plus puissant * 
Narcotique jamais ne paurra rendre au More 
Le sommeil qu’il gofitait hier. La mandragore 
£t le pavot seront ddsormais superiius 
Pour vaincre son angoisse : il ne domiira plus ! 

Jean Aicard, Paris, 1882 : 

II vient. . ?. . Je disais done? .... Mandragore ou pavots, 
Va, rien ne saura plus te rendre le repos ! 


WiELAND, Zurich, 17^6 s Seht, da Icommt er ! Weder Mohn-Saainen, n*:h Man- 
dragora, noch alle einschlafernde Safle in der Welt zusammen genommen werden dir 
jemals diesen sussen Schlaf wiedeigeben, den du gestern noch hattest. 

Eschenburg, Mannheim, 1779: Sieh, da IcSmmt er! — ^Weder Mohnsamen, noch 
Mandragora, noch alle einschlUfemde SUfte auf der Welt werden dir jemals den sussen 
Schlaf wieder schaffen, den du gestern noch hattest. 

Ludewig Schubart, Leipzig, 1802: Sieh da konimt er wieder. Weder Mobnsait, 
noch Alraun, noch alle einschlafemden S^e der Welt, werden dir je d^n siissen Schlaf 
wieder verschafTen, den du noch gestern genossen. 

Dr Johann Heinrich Voss, Jena, 1806 : 

Da kommt er her ! Nicht Mohn noch Mandragora 
Noch alle Schlummeisafie der Natiir.. 

Erkunstelu je den sussen Schlaf dir wieder, 

Den du noch gestern hattest. 

Johann Wilhelm Otto Benda, Leipag, 1S26 : 

Da kommt er ! sieh ! Nicht Mohn, Mandragora,' 
noch alle andre Safte fur den Schlaf 
stell’n je den sussen Schlummer wieder her, 
den du noch gestern schliefst. 

Philipp Kaufmann, Berlin, 1832 s 

Da kommt er schon ! Kein Mohnsait noch Alraun, 

Noch alle SchlafgetrUnke in der Welt 
Stelln je dir wieder her den sussan Schlaf, 

Den du noch gestern hattest. 
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A. W. VON SCHLEGEL (? BAUDISSIN) BeiUll, 1832 ! 

Da komint er. Nicht Mandragoia noch Molm, 

Noch alle Schlummets&ile der Natur 
Verhelfen je dir zu dem siissen Schlai 
Der gestem dich eiquickt. 

Eknst Ortixpp, Stuttgart, 1839 : 

" Sieh da, er kammt ! Nicht Mohn, nicht Mandragora, j 
Noch alle SchlummersSfte der Natur 
Siud fahig, dir den siissen Schlaf zuriickzuzaubern. 

Den du noch gestem schlie&t. 

Mosiz Rapp, Stuttgart, 1843 : 

Nicht Mohnsaft, noch dn Opium, noch was sonst 
Von Specerei’n wirkt auf den goldnen Schlufdimer, 

Nichts soli dir jemals mehr dazu verhelfen, 

IVie du ihn gestem noch geschlununert hash 

Dr F. Jencken, Mainz, 1854 ; ^ 

Da kommt er her ! nicht Mohn noch Mondragora, [sicj 
Nkht ngeno' sunsf ran 0Srato^5raYjTDnaira«s*ft.ThaT, 

Wird Deiner Nacht die sanfte Ruh mehr schaflTen, 

Wie sie Dir gestem noch vergBnnt. 

OsWAU) Marbach, Leipzig, 1864 : 

Da kommt er ! Ha, nimm Opium, mein hreund, 

Nimm was du willst, iilr dich giebts keinen Trank, 

■Der den gesunden Schlaf dir wieder giebt ■' 

Den du bis heut gehabt. 

W. Jordan, Hildbuighausen, 1867 : 

Da kommt er. Mohusaft nicht, noch Maudragora, 

Noch alle SchlummeitrSnke der Natur 
Verhelfen dir vaim siissen Schlaf von gestem. 

j 

Friederich Bodemstedt, Leipdg, 1867 ; 

Da kommt er her. Nicht Mohn, noch Mandragura, 

Noch alle SchlummersaAe dieser Welt 
VerschaSen je den siissen Schlaf dir wieder, 

Der gestem dein war. 

L. Tieck (Bearbeitet von Dr A. Schmidt. Herausgegebeu durcli die Deutsche 
Skakesteare-'Gesellsckaft), Berlin, 1871 : 

Ja kommt er. Mohnsaft nicht noch Hexenkraut, 

Noch alle SchlummakrtUle der Natur, 

Verhelfen je dir m dem siissen Schlaf, ' 

Den du noch gestem hattest. 



CAN SHAKESPEARE BE TRANSLATED? 

Max Moltke, Leipzig, n. d. : 

Doch sieh, er kommt ! — Nic^t Molm, nicht Mandragora, 
Nocl^alle Sthlummersafte von der Welt 
Veischaffen je den stlssen Schlaf dir wieder 
Ben du noch gestem schlief^ 
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A. MANQAH? EN KaSSTANTINOTHOAEI. ;873. 

■IfJoi) Ipxerai- ml olre jainLni, oii-e fiauSpayopac, ml oiiSi w&vra ra iiriiarruci trora 
Toil Kdajiov ODiOvv SmaO^ vd. ool ciravayiycxu Tov y^VKVv cxetvov imioh^ row diroiov 
inrifKavaeQ <5id TeXevratbv ^opav. ‘ 


AHMHTPIOS BIKEAA. EN ASHNAIS. 1876. 
'Ep;teTai. — O ut' tj OcpetoK^, oire 6 pavSpay6pac, 
our* dAi#rd iurvurim ml tarptm Toil Koopov 
iev ^pnopoiiv tt/Jov irord rov wkkov vd ooi dAoow, 
TTov xBh y^VHOKOtp>/6llKe(. 


Shahspcare volgarizlate, &c., Firenze, l8oi : Eccolo, ei viene ; N6 ii^dfavero, n4 
la mandragora, ne qualunque altra pozione sonnifera, potrii ridonarti quel^olce sonno, 
o¥ cMT ysii iVpzr gina'aAr. 

IcNAZio Valletta, Firenze, 1830 : Guardate come viene ! n 4 papaveto, n 4 mandra- 
gola, n 4 tiitci i soporiferi del inondo ti poigctan pid quella grata medicina qj sonno, cite 
godevi jeri. 

Giunio Bazzoni e Giacomo Sormani, Milano, 1S30 : Oh ! eccolo che giugne. No, 
n 4 i papaveri, n 4 la raanllragoia, ne tutte le bevande soporiferc dell’ ihiivci-so potranno 
giammai renderti quel dolce sonno di cui godesti la scorsa notte. 

Carlo Rusconi, 1831 : Eccolo ! . . . . N 4 i papaveri, ii 4 la mandragol.a, n 4 alcun 
soporifero di questo mondo potrd pid renderti il dolce sonno che ieri ancijta provasti. 

Giulio Carcako, Milano, 1843-53 (used by Salv^ and Rossi) : 

Ve’ ch’ egli vien. Ciamniai 

Papavero o mandragora, nc quante 
Ha il mondo essenze soporose, darti 
II rimedio potran di quel soave 
Sonno che jer gnstasti. 

Andrea Maffei, Firenze, 1869 : 

£ qui ! . . . . Non succo d’erbe, 

Non virld di mandragora, n 4 d’altra 
Soporosa sostanza a te potranno 
Quel dolce sonno lidonaij che gli occhi 
Jeri ancor ti velava. ^ 
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JAIMS ClAkk, Madrid, n. d. (7 1873-74) : 

— Vedle alU. Nt adonnidera 
Beleao, ni mandiagora, ni todos * 
Los zumos sopoilferos del mundo 
Fodi&n apiopinaite el dulce sueno 
Que disfhitaste ayer. 


Let me not be undeistood as dting these translatioiis in any carping,'' critical spirit. 
They are all good, and some of them admirable, as exact and litery 33 is possible. 
Where they have failed, they have failed because ihefunust. 


I add the following, and, did space permit, could continue the series in Russian, in 
Polish, in Bohemian, and in Hebrew, — not, however, as examples of translation, for 
my having in these languages is a younger brother’s revenue, but as illustrations of the 
universality of Shahespeare’s presence in every land, and in every tongue : 


JuRRiAAN Moulin, Haarlem, 1837 : 



Daar komt hij, rie 1 Geen mankop of alruin, 
Geen sluimerdrank ter wereld die uw oog ‘j 
Ooit aan dien zoeten slaap wedr helpen zal. 
Die gister u verkrrikte. 


Dk L, a. J. Burgerscijk, Leiden, 1885 : 

Daar komt hij, zie t Geen heul* noch alruinsap, 
Koch al der wereld sluimerdranken brengen 
Den zoeten slaap u weder, die nog gist’ren 
U eigen was. , 


Carl August Haoberg, Lund, 1861 : 

Der kommer ban. 

Ku kan ej opium, mandiagora 

Och hela vida verldens slummer-droppar 

Fdrhjelpa dig, till lika Ijodig s 5 mn, 

Som den da sof i 

Edv. Lehbcke, Kjabenhavn, 1866 : 

der er ban. 

Nn skal d 'Valmu, d Alrunesaft, 
d nogen Sovediik i 'Verden vide 
dig mere dysse i saa sdd en SSvn 
som den, du sov igaai. 
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In the Textual Notes the symbol Ff indicates the agreement of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Folios. The agreement of the three Quartos is indicated by Qq. 

The frequent omission of the apostrophe in the Second l^Uo, a peculiarity of that 
edition, is not generally noted. 

The sign -r indicates the agreement of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmek, Wae- 
BURTON, ap^' Toiinso;:. 

Whi .^RTON precedes Hajimer in the Textual Notes, it indicates tliat Ham- 

mer has/ /-.d a suggestion of Warburton’s. 

The \t ‘■-''Vf eet. after any reading indicate that it is the reading of all othtr 
editions. 

The abbreviation (subs.) indicates that the reading is stthtmUially given, and that 
immaterial variations in spelling, punctuation, or stage directions are disregarded. . 

Coll. {MS) refers to Collier’s annotated Second Folio. 

Quincy {MS) refers to Quincy’s annotated Fourth Folio. „ 

An Emendation or Conjecture which is discussed in the Commentary is not repeated 
in the Textual Notes; nor is ‘conj.’ added to .any name in the Textual Notes unless 
it happens to be that of an editor, in which case its omission would be misleading. 

All citations of Acts, Scenes, and Lines in Jlomeo and Juliet, Matbeth, Hamlet, 
and Lear refer to this edition of those plays ; in citations from others plays the Globe 
Edition is followed. 

I have not called attention to every little misprint in the Folio. A reference to Die 
Textual Notes will always show them to be misprints by the agreement of all the’ 
Editors in their correction. 

Nor is notice taken of the first Editor who adopted the modern spelling, or who 
substituted commas for a parenthesis, or changed ? to !. At the same time some 
comparatively trifling peculiaiities are noted, such as the use of hyphens, to which 
some Editors, Staunton, for instance, attach value. The variations in the spelling 
of the word • murther,’ where it occurs so frequently in Act V, is not noted. The 
spelling is almo.st uniformly murder in the Quartos, but in the Folios it is apparently 
arbitrary ; in V, ii, 145, it is ‘ Murther,’ and in the secoiid line after, we have ‘ murder’d.’ 

Otherwise, even the most manifest misspellings in the Quartos and Folios are re- 
corded, to supply w'hat aid they may in estimating the value of the texts or their indi- 
viduality ; for instance, ‘ Cyprus ’ and ^Lieutenant ’ are almost invaiiably spelled, in the 
First Quarto, Cypres and Leitdenant. I have tried always to record every instance in 
the Quartos, especially in the Firsty'of any really intelligent punctuation. 




